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I. WILLIAM JAMES AND THE 
. ETHICS OF BELIEF 


RICHARD M. GALE 


moral right, under certain circumstances, to 
elieve a proposition without having adequate or 
eveni any epistemic justification has been widely 
praised :and damned, but the complexity and subtlety 
of the issues it raises have not been appreciated. I 
hope that this revisiting of a classic will help to rectify 
this shortcoming among his critics and followers. His 
original position will undergo a series of revisions to. 
meet objections, the end result of which will be a 
position that is in the spirit of the original and is 
deserving of our respect if not our agreement. 


Jest defense in “The Will to Believe” of the 


I. JAMEs’s ORIGINAL POSITION 


The target of James’s polemic is a principle which 
is defended by C.K. Clifford in his “The Ethics of 
Belief,” and which hereafter will be called the Sczentiic 
Credo: 


It is wrong always, everywhere, and for everyone, to 
believe anything upon insufficient evidence.! 


It is clear from both the title and contents of Clifford’s 
essay that we are to read “wrong” as “morally 
wrong.”* James’s essay can be seen as an attempt to 
produce counter-examples to this Credo, the most 
exciting of which is the case of an evidentially 
unjustified belief that God exists. Since all of these 
cases involve what James calls a genuine option to 
believe, we must begin with his account of a genuine 
option. 
James begins by offering two definitions. We are 


to give the name of hypothests to anything that may be 
proposed to our belief and 


to call the decision between two hypotheses an.option. (p. 


2) 


James’s choice of “hypothesis” to -characterize the 
object of a decision is unfortunate, for not all options 


involve a decision between hypotheses in the sense of 
choosing one of them as a working hypothesis or, . 
more dubiously, to believe one of them. We need a 
more generic term to characterize the object of choice, 
and I suggest that we use “Proposition,” understood 
in the sense of a proposal. This term will be written’ 
with a capital “P” so as to distinguish it from that 
which refers to what is the bearer of a truth-value; 
the latter will be written as “propcsition” with a 
lower case “p”. A proposal is best described by a 
predicate infinitive—“to @”—rather zhan by a noun — 
“that”-clause. My terminology begs no question 
against James, since it leavés it open whether among 
the Propositions that could be subject to our choice is 
to believe some proposition (or hypothesis). 

A genuine option is one which is live, momentous, and 
forced. ; 

“A dwing option is one in which koth hypotheses 
(Propositions according to my terminology) are live 
ones” (p. 3) in the sense that each is a ‘‘real possibility 
to him to whom it is proposed.” (p. 2° 

An option is momentous when it is either unique (it’s 
your only chance to do what is proposed) or 
significant (whether or not you elect to do what is 
proposed will vitally affect your future life). It should 
be clear from what is required for an option to be live 
and momentous that a genuine option must be 
relativized to a person at a time, since what is living 
or momentous can vary from person to person and 
from one time in a person’s life tc another. This 
relativization of a genuine option to a person at a 
time will become important when we devise a way 
out of a difficulty in James’s argumert. 

James’s account of when an option is forced is 
unclear. After offering some examples of unforced 
options, he says that in a forced opt-on “there is no 
standing place outside of the alternative.” (p. 3) This 
rather unhelpful remark is followed by the puzzling 
sentence: “Every dilemma based on a complete 


' James quotes Clifford on p. 8 of “The Will to Believe” in The Will to Believe and Other Essays (New York, 1897). All subsequent 
references to James’s essay will refer to the pagination in this volume and will be inserted in the body of the paper. 
? There is an epistemic reading of the Scientific Credo, but it reduces to the tautology that it is epistemically wrong to believe a 


proposition without having epistemic justification. 
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logical disjunction, with no possibility of not choosing, 
is an option of this forced kind.” What is puzzling 
about this is that even when we have an option 
between Propositions which are mutually exclusive 
and exhaustive—to do @ or not to do @—it is not 
clear why we are forced to choose one of them. Why 
can’t we refrain from choosing either alternative? 
Judging by some of the things James later says about 
forced options, the basis of a forced option is that if 
one does not choose one of the Propositions, then, 
given the circumstances that obtain, one winds up 
doing what the other Proposition proposes, even 
when one does not actually choose to do the latter. 
We could call the Proposition in a forced option 
which becomes actual if no choice at all is made the 
negative alternative, the other the positive alternative. We 
put in the qualification “in the circumstances that 
obtain” so as to preclude the positive alternative 
becoming actualized when not chosen. The option to 
join Dr. Nansen’s expeditions, to u: seJ ames’s example, 
is not forced if one will wind up joining the expedition 
regardless of what choice is made, as would be the 
case if the good Dr. Nansen were to shanghai him. 

At the outset, all of James’s examples of options, 
including genuine ones, involve a decision between 
proposed actions, i.e. pieces of intentional behavior. 
He next attempts to show that there can be a genuine 
option to believe a proposition. Hie has a rebuttal to 
the objection that there cannot be such an option, 
since belief is not an action—something we can do 
intentionally, at will, voluntarily, etc. This problem 
will be considered later, and for the time being we 
shall assume that there is no conceptual difficulty in 
choosing to believe. 

A genuine option to believe must also be forced, 
live, and momentous. An agent A, at a time T, has a 
genuine option to believe or not to believe a 
proposition p just in case: 


(1) The circumstances are such that if A does not 
choose to believe p he will not believe p; 

(2) To believe p and to not believe p are each real 
possibilities for A at 7°; and 

(3) Whether or not A believes b will vitally affect 
his future life. 


Condition (1) says that only if A chooses to believe p 
will he wind up believing p: not only does he not 
already believe p, no external power such as a 
hypnotist or mad surgeon will “shanghai” him into 
believing p. (2) requires that A have an open mind 
about the truth of p. (3) can be satisfied only if it is 


assumed that what A believes concerning the truth of 
$ will have important consequences in his future, this 
requiring that his belief concerning p be determina- 
tive of his behavior. 

Although James does not explicitly s state this, a case 
of a genuine option to believe a proposition is a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition for a counter- 
example to the Scientific Credo. The needed addi- 
tional conditions can be gleaned from what James 
says as well as from his examples, which will be 
discussed later. The first condition which must be 
added is: 


(4) Itis impossible at T for A to decide on scientific 
or rational grounds the truth of 9. 


Here the impossibility can be of the in practice or in 
principle sort. This is strongly suggested by these 
remarks. 


Our passional nature not only lawfully may, but must 
decide an option between propositions, whenever it is a 
genuine option that cannot by its nature be decided on 
intellectual grounds... (p. 11) 


In concreto, the freedom to believe can only cover living 
options which the intellect of the individual cannot by 
itself resolve.’ (p. 29) 


The following sort of possible counter-example to the 
Scientific Credo, involving a genuine option to 
believe, is ruled out by (4). Imagine that at T one of 
the sons of the Rosenberg’s has a genuine option to 
believe or not to believe that his parents were not 
guilty of espionage: he is undecided about the truth 
of this proposition; his belief-option is forced; and 
what he believes will determine much of his future ` 
behavior, e.g. how he relates to people and institutions. 
Even if we assume that at T he has no evidence one 
way or the other for this proposition, (4) still precludes 
his being morally justified in choosing to believe what 
he wants, since its truth can zn practice be determined 
at T by empirical inquiry—checking records and 
traces, examining witnesses, etc. And this prohibition 
holds regardless of how beneficial the consequences of 
believing this proposition might be. James is far from 
the “cheap pragmatist” that he is depicted as being 
by Russell and others, for he holds that we are never 
free to shirk our responsibility to investigate a 
question in a thorough, scientific manner when it is 
amenable to such an investigation. 

Another requirement which James seems to place 
on a counter-example is that 


3 By “lawfully may” and have “the freedom” to believe James means “is morally permitted.” He also says on p. 29 that we have a 


“right” to believe. 
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{ 5) Itis within the power of A to help make p true 
(or false). ~ 


The textual support for this additional requirement, 
which, it will turn out, is not needed, ts: 


There are, then, cases where a fact cannot come at all 
unless a preliminary faith exists in its coming. And where 
faith in a fact can help create the fact, that would be an 
insane logic which should say that faith running ahead 
of scientific evidence is the “lowest kind of immorality” 
into which a thinking being can fall. (p. 25) l 


In truths dependent on our personal action, then, faith 
based on desire is certainly a lawful and possibly 
indispensable thing. (p. 25) 


Condition (5), in conjunction with the conceptual 


truth that causation cannot go backwards, entails that 


p must be about the future. The above Rosenberg 
case also fails to meet this requirement; for nothing 
that is done at Tor at a later time can bring it about 
or prevent it from being the case that the Rosenbergs 
committed espionage prior to T'as defined by the pre- 
T laws. 

There is one further necessary condition which 
imbues James’s discussion, especially his examples. It 
is: 


(6) It is morally desirable that p be true. 


Since A is supposed to be morally justified in doing that 
(viz. choosing to believe p) which can help to make p 
true, it must be that it is morally desirable that p be 
the case. 

It is James’s contention that any case which satisfies 
conditions (1)—(6) above constitutes a counter-ex- 
ample to the Scientific Credo. Such a case will be 
called a special genuine option to believe so as to distinguish 
it from a genuine option to believe, which need satisfy 
only the first three of the six conditions. It now will be 

‘shown that James’s counter-examples are in fact 
special genuine options to believe. 

His first case is the option to believe or not to 
believe the proposition that you will like me. 


Whether you do or not depends, in countless instances, 
on whether I meet you half-way, I am willing to assume 
that you must like me, and show you trust and 
expectation. The previous faith on my part in your 
liking’s existence is in such cases what makes your liking 
come. But if I stand aloof, and refuse to budge an inch 
until I have objective evidence, until you shall have done 
something apt ... ten to one your liking never comes. (p. 


24) 


Yet another case involves the special genuine option 
to believe that God exists. First, James gives a 


pragmatic analysis of this proposition. He finds a 
pragmatic common denominator for all religions in 
these two propositions. 


First ... the best things are the more eternal! things ... 
the things in the universe that throw the last stone ... 
and say the final word. 


The second affirmation of religion is that we are better 
off even now if we believe her first affirmation to be true. 


(pp. 25-26) 


We shall consider only the first affirmation as 
constituting the religious hypothesis, the second 
affirmation being not a tenet of any religion but 
rather a proposition about the dynamics of religious 
faith, such as might be made by a social scientist or an 
apologist for religious faith. 

The first affirmation, basically, seems to say: 


(R) Good will win out over evil in the long run. 


This seems to be what is meant by “the best 
things... throw the last stone. . . say the-final word.” 
The idea is that the universe is morally good in that, 
in spite of its undeniable evils, it will have a morally 
good outcome—a just and good order eventually will 
come to prevail, etc. 

It remains to be shown how each cf these options 
constitutes a special genuine opticn to believe. 
Condition (6) is satisfied in both cases, since, 
supposedly, it is good that good win cut over evil in 
the long run and that you like me. (5) is satisfied, 
since the agent has some power to help make these 
propositions true, although the extent of his power 
differs radically in the two cases. He zan do little to 
make the former true, no matter how eltruistically he 
acts, but his actions are almost the sole determinant 
of the truth of the latter. This difference results in a 
difference in the way (4) is satisfied in the two cases. 
In both cases the agent cannot have evidence for the 
proposition before he chooses to believe it, but after I 
choose to believe that you will like me I have good 
evidence that you will, since I then krow that I shall 
act In a friendly way and that this is very likely to 
succeed. However, after the agent chaoses to believe 
È he still has virtually no evidence for it. Thus, in the 
you-will-like-me case the agent does not wind up 
having anepistemically unjustified belief, and thereby 
there is no counter-example to the Scientific Credo. 
But it does violate the spirit if not the letter of the 
Credo, since it also means to proscribe choosing or 
getting yourself to believe without epistemic 
justification. 

There is a further reason for thinking that the you- 
will-like-me case fails to satisfy (4). I could have good 
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inductive evidence that I am likable, and this could 
constitute adequate justification for believing that 
you will like me. But James can respond that whether 
you will like me hinges on what I choose to believe in 
this matter (since what I believe determines how I act 
toward you) and I cannot know what I shall choose 
before I choose. The latter is a conceptual truth and 
does not rest on James’s dubious Libertarian doctrine 
that choice is acausal and thus unpredictable. 

It only remains to be shown that both cases involve 
a genuine option to believe, thereby satisfying all six 
conditions. We can cook the circumstances so that 
failure to choose the positive option results in the 
actualization of the negative option—not believing 
the proposition in question. Not everyone will find it 
a live option to believe (R), but this poses no difficulty 
since we can follow James in restricting ourselves t 
those for whom it is live. 


If we are to discuss the question at all, it must involve a 
living option. If for any of you religion be a hypothesis 
that cannot, by any living possibility be true, then you 
need go no farther. I speak to the “saving remnant” 
alone. (p. 26) 


It is over the momentousness of the options that 
serious problems arise. The momentousness of a 
belief-option depends not on the momentousness of 
what the proposition forecasts but the momentousness 
of the agent’s believing or not believing it. While (R) 
predicts something of great importance to most 
people, it is not obvious that it is cf great importance 
to the agent’s future life whether or not he believe it; 
for, it could be claimed, he can behave altruistically 
even if he does not actually believe (R), just as I can 
act in a friendly manner even if I suspend belief in 


the proposition that you will like me. Because belief 


does not seem to determine action, what I believe in 
these matters need not have any future behavioral 
consequences; and, as a result, the belief-options are 
not momentous.* 

James has a ready response to this difficulty. 


Since belief is measured by action, he who forbids us to 
believe religion to be true, necessarily also forbids us to 
act as we should if we did believe it to be true. The whole 
defence of religious faith hinges upon action. If the action 
required or inspired by the religious hypothesis is in no 
way different from that dictated by the naturalistic 
hypothesis, then religious faith is a pure superfluity, 
better pruned away, and controversy about its legitimacy 
is a piece of idle trifling, unworthy of serious minds. (pp. 


29-30) 


James even goes so far as to claim that there is no 
behavioral difference between suspending belief in R 
and actually disbelieving it. 


We cannot escape the issue by remaining sceptical and 
waiting for more light, because, although we do avoid 
error in that way 2 religion be untrue, we lose the good, if it 
be true, just as certainly as if we positively disbelieve. (p. 
26) ; 


When I look at the religious question as it really puts 
itself to concrete men, and when I think of all the 
possibilities which both practically and theoretically it 
involves, then this command that we shall put a stopper 
on our heart, instincts, and courage, and wait—acting of 
course meanwhile more or less as if religion were not 
true—till doomsday, or till such time as our intellect and 
senses working together may have raked in evidence 
enough-——this command, I say, seems to me the queerest 
idol ever manufactured in the philosophic cave. (pp. 29- 


30) 


These three quotations make clear that although 
James does not commit himself to a behavioral 
analysis of belief he does commit himself at a 
minimum to the doctrine that there is a one-to-one 
correspondence between beliefs and sets of action 
and/or dispositions to act. For any proposition #, if 
and only if a person believes p will he perform or be 
disposed to perform actions 4;.. . Am 


II. Some OBJECTIONS AND REVISIONS 


Unfortunately, this one-to-one correspondence 
doctrine is patently false, for one can try to make a 
proposition f true without antecedently believing p; 
e.g. he might suspend belief, neither believing nor 
disbelieving p, but attempt to make f true because he 
believes that it is morally disirable for p to be true. 
Often when a person has the power to make p true 
and believes it will become true he becomes overcon- 
fident and does not sufficiently exercise himself in 
trying to make it true. We could even imagine a 
kamikaze-type person who actually disbelieves p but 
nevertheless does everything he can to make it true. 
It is obvious that there is no one-to-one correspondence 
between beliefs and actions. In response to James’s 
demand that the “action required or inspired by the 
religious hypothesis” must be “different from that 
dictated by the naturalistic hypothesis” we could 
have the behavioral difference in some specific case 
consist only in the believer of (R) having the 


4 Surprisingly, James thinks that this prcblem concerns the forcedness of the options. Either he is confused here or our earlier exposition 
of a forced option is incorrect. Because of his unclarity on this issue, it is not clear which disjunct is true. 
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disposition to say “Yes” when asked whether he 
believes (R).° 

This objection to James looks more formidable 
than it really is. James creates a needless problem for 
himself when he says that 


Since belief is measured by action, he who forbids us to 
believe religion to be true, necessarily also forbids us to 
act as we should if we did believe it to be true. {my italics) 


It is the use of the universal “us” and “we” that 
involves him in the acceptance of the false one-to-one 
correspondence doctrine. Since a special genuine 
option is relative to a person at a time, he does not 
have to commit himself to a universal correlation 
between a belief in R and a set of actions. He could 
instead restrict himself to some specific person about 
whom it is an empirical fact that if and only if he 
actually believes R will he perform or be disposed to 
perform good-making actions. It is obvious that there 
not only could be but actually are persons who cannot 
try to make a proposition true unless they believe in 
advance that their efforts will succeed and thus that 
the proposition is true. Accordingly, we must add to 
the six preceding conditions this new condition: 


(7) A knows that he will act so as to help make p 
true if and only if he believes in advance that 
p is true. 


The reason why it is required that the agent know 
this fact about himself is that it must be possible for 
the agent, as well as other people, to morally justify 
his choosing to believe an epistemically unsupported 
proposition.® 
There still remains the objection that it is concep- 
tually impossible for there to be an option to believe 
a proposition since we cannot believe at will, 
voluntarily, intentionally, etc. James’s response con- 
sists in argument for the empirical proposition that 
“our non-intellectual nature does influence our 
convictions.” (p. 11) This is a flowers-that-bloom-in- 
the-spring response, since this psychological truth has 
‘nothing to do with the case. Granted that there are 
non-rational (e.g. emotional, passional) causes for all 
our beliefs, how is this supposed to show that we can 
choose to believe? If anything, it proves the contrary, 
since we cannot control our passions and emotions at 
will, 


It is possible to reconstruct James’s position so as to 
meet this belief-is-not-an-action objection, the basic 
strategy for which is contained in Pascal’s response to 
the objection to his Wager Argument that we cannot 
choose to believe that God exists. While we cannot 
choose to believe this, we can choose to do things 
which will help to induce this belief. 


Follow the way by which they (the believers) began; by 
acting as if they believe, taking the holy water, having 
masses said, etc.’ . 


Notice that the methods recommended by Pascal for 
inducing religious belief are non-rational. James’s 
claim that all of our beliefs are caused, at least in part, 
by non-rational factors can be viewed as a justification 
for non-rationally self-inducing a belief in when 
rational methods can be of no avail. 

It should be clear what must be done: James’s 
special genuine option for A at T to believe or not to 
believe p must be changed to a special genuine option 
for A at T to try by non-rational means to get himself 
to believe p or not to try this. The latter will have to 
satisfy the same seven conditions for a special genuine 
option to believe, with the exception of the first three, 
which are modified to account for the difference in 
the objects of choice: 


(1) The circumstances are such that if A does not 
choose to try to get himself to believe p he will 
not believe p; 

(2)’ To try to get himself to believe p and not to do 
this are each real possibilities for A at T; 

(3)’ Whether or not A tries to get himself to believe 
p will vitally affect his future life; 

(4) Itisimpossible at T for A to decide on scientific 
or rational grounds the truth of p; i 

(5) Itis within the power of A to help make p true 
(or false) ; 

(6) It is morally desirable that p be true; and 

(7) A knows that he will act so as to help make p 
true if and only if he believes in advance that 
$ is true. 


Let us call an option which satisfies these conditions 
a special genuine option to self-induce a belief. 
It is not only James’s counter-examples to the 


_ Scientific Credo that must be reconstructed so as to 


get around the belief-is-not-an-action objection but 


5 One wonders how James's doctrine of a one-to-one correspondence between beliefs and actions would behavioristically distinguish 
between a belief in R and a belief in the normative proposition that it is good for R to be true. 

6 James claims that one acts courageously in choosing to believe an epistemically unjustified proposition. But it turns out that only a moral 
weakling~—someone who cannot act unless he believes that he will succeed—can be the subject ofa special genuine opticn to believe! This 


is a nice ad hominem point but nothing more. 


T Blaise Pascal, Thoughts, tr. by W. F. Trotter (New York 1910), p. 236. 
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also the Scientific Credo itself. If I cannot believe at 
will, there cannot be a moral imperative enjoining 
me not to believe without evidence. The Scientific 
Credo, accordingly, must be revised to say that it is 
morally wrong to induce an epistemically unjustified 
belief. 

We shall now construct a case of a special genuine 
option to self-induce a belief in (R) for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it really constitutes a counter- 
example to the revised version of the Scientific Credo. 
We can easily imagine that A’s option is forced and 
live in the manner prescribed by (1)’ and (2Y. 
Whether or not he makes the effort to acquire a belief 
in (R) has momentous consequences for A, since he 
will behave altruistically only if he makes this effort 
and succeeds. To ensure success we can assume that 
there is available to A a pill which can induce a belief 
in (R), this being representative of any non-rational 
method for self-inducing a belief in (R). Given the 
nature of (R), no rational method can be of any help. 
Conditions (4)—(7) can be satisfied as in the above 
case of the special genuine option to believe (R). 

It is clear that James would want to say that in 
these circumstances A is morally justified to take the 
belief-in-(R) inducing pill, for ky doing so he can 
bring about something morally desirable—that he 
will behave altruistically. 


III. THe PERSONHOOD DEFENSE OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
CREDO 


The Scientific Credo will now be defended against 
this kind of counter-example. It will be argued that 
although A’s taking the pill results in some good it 
violates an absolute moral stricture against under- 
mining an individual’s personhood; and thus there is 
a stronger moral reason for not taking the pill than 
there is for taking it. My argument will employ a 
highly normative concept of personhood, according 
to which freedom of the will is essential for person- 
hood. After I have developed this concept, it will be 
utilized for the purpose of showing that it is immoral 
for A to take the pill. 

It is my firm moral conviction that there is an 
absolute value to personhood. This means the 
following: 


(P) It is always wrong to bring it about that a 
person becomes less than or less of a person or 
that a potential person becomes something less 
than a person. 


Before pointing out what it is to be a person and what 
is involved in treating someone as a person, it must be 


noted that neither capital punishment nor abortion 
is ruled out by (P). In killing a foetus one does not 
bring it about that an individual who is potentially a 
person becomes something less than a person, for one 
simply terminates this individual’s existence. As both 
Kant and Hegel have correctly argued, the adminis- 
tration of capital punishment under certain conditions 
involves treating the criminal as a person. Robert 
Brandom has pointed out to me a resemblance 
between (P) and the Christian doctrine of the absolute 
value of the soul. Martyrdom is not ruled out, for the 
martyr loses his life but not his soul: the person who 
is executed by the state loses his life but does not 
become something less than a person, since, assuming 
there is no survival of death, he does not become 
anything at all. (P) also does not rule cut treating 
human beings paternalistically, for not all human 
beings qualify as persons. The justification in some 
cases for so treating them is that it helps them develop 
into persons. 

What, then, is it to be a person? This is a normative 
question, and according to my moral convictions a 
necessary and sufficient condition for personhood is 
having free will. To have free will is to behave as a 
morally responsible agent. I shall explicate the latter 
notion in terms of the Moral Responsibility Game, the 
playing of which is a necessary and sufficient 
condition for being a person. 

This Game is determined by two kinds of rules, 
ontological and sociological. The former specify the 
conditions under which a person is morally respon- 
sible for an action, the latter what is involved in 
treating someone as a morally responsible agent. ‘The 
ontological rules must be given first, since to treat 
someone as a person (ie. as a morally responsible 
agent) is to view their actions as satisfying these rules. 
While the ontological rules have this priority in the 
order of analysis, there is, as Annette Baier has shown 
me, a psychological sense in which the sociological 
rules have priority in that by treating individuals as 
persons we help to bring it about that their actions 
satisfy the ontological rules. 

The first ontological rule states: 


(R,) A player is morally responsible for an act 
only if he could have avoided doing it. 


While the inclusion of this rule is non-controversial, 
any analysis of it will be. The Libertarian analysis of 
“could have avoided doing it” requires that there is 
no event(s) which is a sufficient cause of his doing it, 
it being his noumenal or non-empirical self—the self ` 
whose doings cannot be described and explained by 
science—which determines his doing it. A Soft 
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Determinist or Compatibilist offers a competing 
analysis according to which it is only required that he 
was not compelled or coerced by any external or 
internal (psychological) factors to do it. The use that 
will be made of the Moral Responsibility Game in 
defending the Scientific Credo will be neutral between 
these analyses; however, my attempt to analyze the 
concept of moral responsibility in terms of playing 
this Game seems to require the rejection of the 
Libertarian analysis. The reason is that the Moral 
Responsibility Game, as we shall soon see, is a public 
game, and this requires that its rules be public in the 
sense that it is possible for any player to determine 
whether its rules are being followed correctly. But 
there is no way in which it can be publicly verified 
that some player’s action results from the doings of 
his non-empirical self. The existence of such “agent- 
causation” is not even verifiable by the agent himself. 

Although no analysis will be offered of (R,), some 
necessary conditions for moral responsibility can be 
spelied out in terms of the following rules: 


(R) A player is morally responsible for an act 
only if he did it as a rational agent. 

(Rs) A player performs an action @ as a rational 
agent only if: 

he knows what he is doing; 

he has good reasons for doing ¢; 

his reasons are at least a necessary cause 

of his doing @; and 

he has no reasons which are both 

necessary causes of his doing $ and not 

good reasons for doing @. 


While it is reasonable to make rational agency a 
necessary condition for moral responsibility, (R4) 
needs further explanation and justification, especially 
since some of its conditions are mooted. 

Condition (a) is unproblematic, but (b) is not. A 
reason r is a good reason for an agent A to do action @ 
just in case it is true both that A is justified in accepting 
r (even ifr is in fact false) and r is logically relevant 
to his doing @ (even ifr is not the best reason). The 
concept of a good reason is a part of our normative 
concept of a rational agent. There are some sorts of 
things that a rational agent would not believe (only 
a madman would believe that sort of thing!), as well 
as some sorts of motives, intentions and purposes 
which no one could have and be a rational agent. The 
concept of insanity is in part a normative one. 

Some examples will help. My reasons for reaching 
for a glass of water are that I desire a drink and 
believe that there is a glass of water in front of me and 
that water quenches thirst. These constitute good 


reasons for my action in that I am justified in 
accepting them and they are logically relevant. If 
instead my reasons were that I desired to prevent the 
“heat death” of the Universe and believed that there 
is a glass of water in front of me and that drinking 
water causes entropy to decrease, my reasons would 
not be good, since I have no justification for the latter 
belief-reason. If instead my reason were that J 
believed that the sky is blue, my reasons again would 
not be good, this time because my belief-reason, 
although justified, is logically irrelevant. 

Let us consider some possible counter-examples to 
(b). A man pinches someone and when asked why he 
did it replies “For no reason at all.” This is the same 
as saying “Because I wanted to.” But this gives a 
logically relevant reason, viz. that he enjoys pinching 
people and believed that there is a pinchable subject 
in front of him. By telling us what sorts of things he 
enjoys and desires, he tells us a lot about what kind of 
person he is. Another possible counter-example is the 
case of weakness of the will. The incontinent man 
should be held morally responsible for his action, but 
supposedly he has no reason for his action since he 
fails to act on what he considers to be the best or 
proper reasons. But the incontinent man, at the time 
he acts, does have a good reason, viz. self-interest, 
even though at other times he judges that moral 
reasons should take priority over those of self-interest. 
To be a good reason is not to be the best reason or even 
a morally acceptable reason. 

While conditions (c) and (d) permit a reason to be 
a cause, no attempt is made to assimilate the concept 
of a cause to that of a reason or vice-versa, which 
would be wrong-headed, since reasons and causes 
play different logical roles. These conditions only 
point out that a rational action must be caused in a 
certain way, and the rationale for these conditions 
can best be seen by considering cases which run afoul 
of them. 

First, let us imagine a case in which a person’s 
reasons (e.g. his desires, wants, intentions, and beliefs) 
for doing ¢, although constituting good reasons for 
his doing @, are not necessary causes of his doing ¢, 
there being an external force which overpowers him 
and constitutes a sufficient cause of his doing ¢. 
Imagine that my limbs are wired up in such a way 
that their movements can be controlled by a puppet 
master. I have the same good reasons as above for 
reaching for the glass of water, but just before I carry 
out my intention the puppet master manipulates the 
wires in such a way as to cause my hand to reach for 
the glass. Because my reasons are not a causal sine qua 
non, I do not reach for the glass as a rational agent; I 
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would not be held blameworthy for doing this if it 
should be untoward, e.g. drinking more than my 


alloted ration of water.® Thus, when it is said that A ` 


did ¢ because of reasons 7, r constitutes both a reason 
and a necessary cause. 

Notice that (c) is consistent with the identity thesis; 
for, if my desires, wants, intentions, and beliefs are 
identical with various neurophysiological states and 
events, then if the latter are necessary causes of my 
actions so are the former by Leibniz’s Law of the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals. Furthermore, (c) allows 
there to be causes for a rational act other than the 
agent’s reasons; e.g. neurophysiological events which 
are numerically distinct from these-reasons. 

The need for condition (d), which rules out any 
reason-cause, whether necessary or not, among the 
causes of a rational act which is not a good reason, 
can be seen from this case. I intentionally reach out 
for the glass of water but among the reason-causes are 
the above good reasons plus my belief that Verdi 
wrote Ernani. Since the latter is not a good reason for 
my action, being logically irrelevant, it destroys the 
rationality of my action. 

That a rational act must be caused in a certain 
way, which is what (R) and (R3) require, has 
interesting anologies with the historical theory of 
reference and the trace theory of memory. Imagine 
that I experienced event E and now have a memory- 
type experience, a quasi-memory, which corresponds 
with #. My present memory-experience is a memory 
of E only if it results from a trace in me, my brain for 
example, which was caused by # and has éndured 
uninterrupted up until now. If after I experienced Æ 
someone were to operate on my brain and erase the 
trace of E and later were to operate again, this time 
to impress a new trace which was qualitatively similar 
to the original trace, I would not remember E. We 
can imagine similar types of science fiction fantasies 
in which a person has good reasons for his actions but 
ones which are not linked with his actions by the 
proper sort of causal chain—cases in which his good 
reasons are not a sine qua non, or get mixed up with 
reason-causes that are not good reasons, as in the 
above examples. 

Now for the sociological rules. The first of these 
specifies how one can opt into the Moral Responsi- 
bility Game. 


(R4) One opts into the Game by declaring that he 
wants to be held morally responsible for his 
actions by the other players or by being 


willing to hold them and be held by them to 
be morally responsible. 


Rarely does one opt into the Game by uttering some 
explicit performatory sentence, such as “I hereby 
declare that I want to be held morally responsible for 
my actions.” Rather, one becomes of age and just 


‘finds himself playing this Game by holding others 


morally responsible and in turn being willing, at least 
on some occasions, to be held morally responsible by 
them. . 
Since one can be held to be morally responsible 
only by another person, (R4) has the logical conse- 
quence that: 


(R;) A player must hold the other players to be 
morally responsible for their actions. 


It should be apparent why the principle of reciprocity 
applies here. Since a necessary condition of person- 
hood is being held morally responsible and only a 
person can be held or hold one morally responsible, 
I must invest the other Game players with personhood 
by holding them morally responsible so that they in 
return can invest me with personhood by holding me 
morally responsible. A consequence of rules (R4) and 
(R;) is that no one can be a person except in the 
society of other persons. 

The next group of rules specify what is involved in 
treating someone as a morally responsible agent. The 
first of these rules is: 


(Rg) To treat someone as being morally responsi- 
ble for an action requires that his action be 
viewed as satisfying the requirements speci- 


fied in rules (R3) and (R3). 


A consequence of (R3) is that we cannot treat someone 
as a morally responsible agent unless we treat him as 
a rational agent. The requirements for treating 
someone as a rational agent can be derived from 
(R3). Since (R3) requires that a rational agent have 
good reasons for his actions which are causally 
operative in the appropriate way, it should follow 
that we cannot treat someone as a rational agent if we 
either deny that his reasons for acting are good 
reasons or induce him to perform an action without 
him having good reasons for it. Thus, we get these 
rules: 


(R;) To treat someone as a rational agent requires 
that his reasons for performing an action not 
be dismissed or undermined. 


8 It makes no difference if the manipulation of the wires is simultaneous with my intentional reaching for the glass, since such causal 
over-determination eliminates my reasons as necessary causes of my behavior. 
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(Rg) To treat someone asa rational agent requires 
that he not be induced or caused to perform 
an action for which he lacks a good reason. 


(R,) forbids us to say of a rational agent’s professed 
reasons for acting that they are not the real reasons, 
a mere coverup or rationalization by his “conscious” 
mind for the true “unconscious” reasons. We are all 
too familiar with these devices for explaining away, 
undermining, someone’s professed reasons. However, 
(R) does permit us to supplement a rational agent’s 
reasons and to offer causal explanations, e.g. neuro- 
physiological ones, which do not make use of his 
professed reasons. 

If I were to induce someone to perform an act 
without his having at the time he acts, good reasons 
for his act, I would bring it about that he fails to act 
as a rational agent. This, certainly, is not to treat him 
as a rational agent. Notice that Rg does not entail the 
further rule: 


To treat someone as a rational agent requires that only 
rational methods be used to induce him to perform an 
action. 


For, as will be seen, one can be non-rationally induced 
to perform an action for which he has good reasons. 
In the final paragraph it will become clear why this 
should not be a rule of the Moral Responsibility 
Game. 

There is nothing in (R,) or (Rg), or any of the 
other rules of the Game, nor even in P itself, that rules 
out treating a human being as a non-person. But to treat 
someone in a way that violates a rule of the Game 
must be justified by ample evidence that he cannot 
act in a way which satisfies the ontological rules (R,)— 
(R;). It could even be a former Game player that gets 
so treated. This indicates a need for a further rule 
specifying how a player can be eliminated from the 
Game: 


(Ry) A player may be eliminated from the Game 
by the other players when there is good 
evidence that his behavior cannot satisfy the 
requirements specified in rules R,;—R3. 


There are less radical moves than total elimination 
from the Game. A player could be viewed as lacking 
moral responsibility for some but not all kind of acts 
for which he was formerly held morally responsible. 
As a consequence, there is a need for a restricted 
version of (Ra): 


(Ryo) A player may no longer be held morally 
responsible by the other players for a kind 
of action @ when there is good evidence that. 
he cannot perform @-type actions in a way 
which satisfies the requirements specified in 
rules (R,;)—(Rs3). 


Rules (Rg) and (Rio) bring out some important 
features of our concept of a person. (Rg) shows that it 
is a phasal concept (i.e. one which can apply to an 
individual at some but not all times in its history), 
(Rig) that it admits of degrees, one’s degree of 
personhood depending upon the number of actions 
and different kind of actions for which he is held 
morally responsible. 

The reader may wonder why (Rg) and (Rio) do 
not allow for reflexive instances—self-elimination 
from the Game or self-restriction on degree of 
personhood. It is because I basically agree with 
Sartre’s dictum that the one thing we are not free to 
do is to give up our own freedom. When rendered in 
terms of rules of the Game it becomes: 


(Ri) No player can opt out of the Game. 

(Ri2) No player can request that other players no 
longer hold him morally responsible for 
actions of kind @. 


There can be no voluntary commitment. An inter- 
esting consequence of these rules is that it can never 
be part of our justification for treating a former Game 
player as a non-person that he has consented to such 
treatment, which does not mean that we cannot have 
justification. 

These rules are controversial and thereby require 
some defense. To some it might seem odd that we can 
opt into but not out of the Moral Responsibility 
Game. The reply to this is that there is nothing absurd 
about certain kinds of non-cancelable contracts and 
compacts. A more serious objection is that I can have 
exactly the same justification for eliminating myself 
from the Game as for eliminating another player. 
The justification for my eliminating a person from 
the Game is that there is good empirical evidence 
that his behavior fails to satisfy the ontological rules, 
but I can have exactly the same such evidence for my 
own behavior failing to satisfy these rules. 

The answer to this objection will consist in 
establishing: first, although there is no epistemic 
asymmetry between an agent and observer in regard 


? This is set out in a most sketchy fashion in Jean Paul Sartre, Existentialism (New York, 1947). However, I totally reject his more 


radical thesis that we are morally responsible for everything we do, other than being born: ‘ 


. Man is condemned to be free. Condemned, 


because he did not create himself, yet in other respects is free; because, once thrown into the world, he is responsible for everything he 
does.” Such strict liability would make the ontological rules pointless 
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to the agent’s past actions, there is in regard to his 
future actions; and, second, this epistemic asymmetry 
results in a justificatory asymmetry between self- arid 
other-elimination from the Game, since eliminating 
someone from the Game concerns his future behavior. 

Let us call someone an agent in respect to an action 
if he does this action intentionally. It is obvious that 
the very same kind of evidence that can be appealed 
to by an observer to justify his claim to know what 
some agent did in the past can be appealed to by the 
agent in support of his claim to know that he did this. 
But this evidential symmetry between agent and 
observer does not hold for the agent’s future actions in 
virtue of the following conceptual truth: it is 
impossible for an agent to know in advance of his 
forming an intention to do some action (which could 
coincide with his beginning to do it) that he will do 
that action. A special case of this is: it is conceptually 
impossible for an agent to deliberate and at the same 
time know what he will decide to do.'!© An observer, 
on the other hand, faces no such conceptual bars from 
knowing in advance what an agent will choose or 
intentionally do. The inductive argument that he can 
give to support his knowledge-claim can be of no 
avail to the agent who has yet to make up his mind; 
for to try to decide what to do is not to try to 
inductively infer what one will choose or do,!! 
Deciding is not predicting. A decision, unlike a 
prediction, is not justified by appeal to an inductive 
argument but by giving good reasons for bringing 
about what one has decided to do. 

It remains to be shown that this epistemic asymmetry 
between agent and observer in respect to the agent’s 
future actions results in a justyicatory asymmetry 
between first- and third-person elimination from the 
Game. As pointed out above, a necessary part of the 
justification for eliminating a player from the Game 
is possession of good empirical evidence that this 
player’s past actions did not satisfy the requirements 
of the ontological rules. A player can have such 
evidence in regard to his own past actions. So far 
there isnoasymmetry. However, there isa prospective 
dimension to eliminating someone from the Game, 


since it results in him not being held morally 
responsible for his future actions. Obviously, this 
requires justification in the form of a good inductive 
argument that his future actions will not satisfy the 
ontological rules. But, in accordance with the above 
epistemic asymmetry between agent and observer, 
the agent who has yet to decide how to act in the 
future cannot then use any such inductive argument 
to support his claim to know how he will act in the 
future, since he cannot know in advance of his 
decision how he will decide to act. Whether or not the 
agent acts in a morally responsible way in the 
future—in a way which satisfies the ontological 
rules—depends, at least in part, upon what choices he 
will make. Thus, in advance of these choices, he is 
conceptually barred from knowing what he will do, 
although he faces no such bars from knowing in 
advance on inductive grounds the choices and 
intentional behavior of others. Therefore, if a person 
were to opt out of the Game, he would have to justify 
this move by appeal to inductive knowledge of his 
future lack of moral responsibility; but it is exactly 
this sort of inductive knowledge that he cannot have 
in advance of his decisions regarding his future 
conduct.}2 

So far only (R,,) has been defended, but it should 
be apparent that exactly the same sort of argument 
can be given in support of Rj», which only deals with 
a more restricted case of opting out of being held 
morally responsible. 

This completes my rather sketchy analysis of 
personhood in terms of playing the Moral Responsi- 
bility Game. If I treat someone in a way which 
violates a rule of this Game, I impugn their 
personhood, since to be a person is to play this Game. 
Thereby, I violate P—the absolute value of person- 
hood. It can now be shown that to take the belief-in- 
R inducing pill is to treat yourself in violation of the 
rules of the Game: and this is immoral. But first I 
would like to dispose of a bad personhood-based 
argument. 

The agent’s moral justification for taking the belief- 
in-R inducing pill is that this constitutes a sufficient 


10 These conceptual truths need tidying up along the lines spelled out in Chapter V of my The Language of Time (New York, 1968). 

H This asymmetry between agent and observer is made possible by the fact that the premisses of the inductive argument permit but do 
not make mandatory the drawing of the conclusion. I owe this point to Teddy Seidenfeld. 

12 That we are not permitted to opt out of the Moral Responsibility Game must not be construed as entailing the old adage that we 
must believe that we are free (whether or not we are). For, were it to entail this, I would be guilty of the following inconsistency, which 
Julia Gale has pointed out to me: My paper defends the Scientific Credo, but this adage, given my argument that the agent cannot have 
epistemic justification for claiming to know that he will behave freely (i.e. in a morally responsible way) in the future, enjoins the agent 
to acquire an epistemically unjustified belief. Rather, we must act as if we are free by playing the Moral Responsibility Game, which 
actions could include the making of this performatory utterance, “I hereby request you to hold me morally responsible for my actions.” 
This has an imperatival illocutionary force and does not logically or pragmatically entail “I believe that I shall behave in a morally 
responsible way in the future,” any more than “I command you to shut the window” entails “I believe that the window will be shut.” 
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and necessary condition for his acting altruistically in 
the future. But, the argument points out, this results 
in his future altruistic actions failing to satisfy (Rj), 
since he cannot avoid acting altruistically. This 
involves a loss of or radical restriction upon his 
personhood, which violates P. Thus, it is immoral for 
him to take the pill. 

This argument lacks force because it rests on the 
dubious premiss of Incompatibilism—that an agent 
cannot act in a morally responsible way if there is an 
event(s) which is a sufficient cause of his action. Even 
if this be granted, the argument can be gotten around. 
‘One way is to assume that the agent can take a pill 
-which negates the effects of the belief-in-R inducing 
pill. Thereby he is not permanently locked in on a 
future of altruistic acts, since he has it within his 
power to reverse the effects of this pill by taking an 
antidote pill. Another strategy is to hold that a belief 
in È is only a necessary cause of the agent acting 
altruistically. This would in no way weaken the force 
of the Jamesian argument for his being morally 
justified in taking the pill. 

Now for a good personhood-based argument. 
Before applying this argument to the above case of 
the special genuine option to self-induce a belief in R, 
it will be directed against an alleged counter-example 
which is exactly like this one save that the proposition 
which the agent must believe so as to help make R 
true is other than R, which, incidentally, shows the 
dispensability of condition (5). Let us assume that A 
at T can act so as to help make È true only if he first 
believes some other proposition g—that two dinosaurs 
engaged in some heavy petting on this very spot five 
million years ago. It could then be argued in the spirit 
of James that A is morally justified in taking the belief- 
in-g inducing pill, even though A will not have and, 
in the nature of the case, cannot have any epistemic 

justification for believing q, since by getting himself 
to believe g he can help to bring about the truth of the 
morally desirable proposition £. 

My argument will establish that A’s taking the 
belief-in-g inducing pill violates P. First, it must be 
established that A’s belief in g constitutes part of his 
reasons for acting altruistically, i.e. so as to help make 
R true. When a rational agent’s belief is part of the 
cause of his action, his belief constitutes part of his 
reasons for this action. A must be considered to be a 
rational agent for the following reasons: (a) A is 
supposed to be morally justified according to the 
above counter-example in taking the belief-in-¢ 
inducing pill; (6) but only a person can be morally 
justified in doing something. Therefore, (c) A is a 
person; (d) a necessary condition for being a person 


is playing the Moral Responsibility Game; (e) a 
necessary condition for playing this Game is that a 
player’s actions satisfy ontological rule R, requiring 
that he act as a rational agent. Therefore, (f) A is a 
rational agent. Since A is a rational agent and his 
beliefin gis part of the cause of his acting altruistically, 
it follows that his belief in g constitu-es part of his 
reasons for acting altruistically. 

Ít should be obvious that A’s belief in g fails on both 
counts to be a good reason for his acting altruistically. 
First, A, ex hypothesis, lacks any epistemic justification 
for g. Second, g is logically irrelevant as a justification 
for his acting altruistically. In fact, orly a madman 
could sincerely say that his reason for acting 
altruistically is that two dinosaurs were petting on 
this spot five million years ago. Since £’s reason for 
acting altruistically is his belief in q and this is not a 
good reason for so acting, it follows tha: by taking the 
belief-in-g inducing pill A treats himself in a way 
which violates (Rg) ; for he causes himself to perform 
actions for which he lacks good reasons. And by thus 
impugning his own personhood he violates P. And 
this is a moral No-No. 

It could be further argued that, given the very 
extensive nature of the actions and disp sitions caused 
by taking the pill and the extent to which they are 
constitutive of A’s character and personality, he in 
effect opts out of the Moral Responsibility Game, 
which violates R,,. That is by taking the pill he causes 
most of his future actions to fail to satisfy R,’s 
requirement of rational agency, since he fails to have 
good reasons for these actions. We can, of course, 
modify the case so that the future behavior which is 
caused by his taking the pill is not so extensive, 
thereby allowing A to still be a Game player in 
respect to some of his actions. Nevertheless, he would 
still violate P, since by constricting the range of his 
rational, and therefore morally responsible, behavior 
he lessens his degree of personhood. He makes himself 
less of, if not less than, a person; and this violates P. 

Exactly the same argument applies mutatis mutandis 
when it is one and the same proposition that both is 
morally desirable for A to help make true and belief 
in which is at least a necessary cause o? A’s so acting. 
A is supposed to be morally justified in taking the 
belief-in-R inducing pill, since his belief in R is at 
least a necessary cause of his acting so as to help make 
R true. Since A must be a rational agert, his causally 
efficacious belief in £ must also constitute one of his 
reasons for the actions which are effects of his belief. 
But his belief in R is no more a good rezson for acting 
so as to help make R true than was nis belief in g 
above. Ex hypothesis, A has no epistemclogical justifi- 
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cation for believing #, and his belief in & is not a 
logically relevant justification for acting so as to make 
R true. It would be absurd to give as one’s reason for 
acting so as to make a proposition true that it is in fact 
true or will turn out to be true. But this is exactly the 
sort of logically irrelevant reason that A has for acting 
so as to help make R true. A logically relevant reason 
for so acting would be that it is morally desirable that 
R become true. Thus, A violates his personhood in 
this case in exactly the same ways he does in the case 
of taking the belief-in-g inducing pill. 


IV. OBJECTIONS TO THE PERSONHOOD DEFENSE 


It might be objected against my personhood-based 
argument that A could be justified in treating himself 
as a non-person in the ways described if he possessed 
sufficient inductive evidence that he could not behave 
as a morally responsible agent in regard to the range 
of behavior in question. t? To this the reply is that due 
to the aforementioned epistemic asymmetry between 
agent and observer, A could never base a knowledge- 
claim concerning his future lack of moral responsibility 
in this range of behavior on such inductive evidence. 

Another objection to my argument charges it with 
inconsistently entailing both that A is morally 
responsible for his future altruistic actions and is not. 
On the one hand, it is argued that A does not perform 
these actions as a morally responsible agent, since he 
does not perform them as a rational agent, due to his 
reasons not being good reasons. On the other hand, 
the conclusion of my argument says that A is morally 
wrong in taking the belief inducing pill, which 
implies that he is morally responsible for doing so. 
Since he is morally responsible for taking the pill and 
does so with the intention of bringing about these 
future altruistic actions, he also is morally responsible 
for these actions. Thus, there is the contradiction that 
A both is and is not morally responsible for these 
actions. 

This objection fails to realize that an agent’s moral 
responsibility for a given act must be relativized to a 
time within his life. It is a notorious fact that an agent 
can cease to be rational, can lose his mind, and 
thereby no longer be responsible for his past deeds. It 
could even be a future action for which the agent 
ceases to be responsible. Imagine that I intentionally 
take a drug to bring it about that at a time T in the 
future I become a mental basket case. At the time I 
take the drug and up until T'I am morally responsible 


for both taking the drug and my future state of mental 
incapacitation. But subsequent to T I no longer can 
be held to be morally responsible for these things. 
The apparent inconsistency in my argument disap- 
pears when we relativize A’s moral responsibility to 
a time. A, at the time he takes the pill, is morally 
responsible for his future altruistic actions; but A, at 
the time he acts altruistically, is not. 

A very fundamental objection to my argument 
simply rejects my admittedly normative analysis of 
personhood and its absolute value. One response is to 
give further arguments and considerations in favor of 
my analysis; but these also will incorporate normative 
notions and be subject to the same sort of challenge. 
Another response is to retreat to a weaker argument 
whose conclusion is not that it zs immoral for someone 
to self-induce an epistemically unjustified belief but 
only that someone zs not morally justified in doing so. 
The weaker conclusion suffices to counter the claim 
that agent A is morally justified in taking the belief 
inducing pill. The weaker argument proceeds as 
follows. Although someone might reject the absolute 
value of personhood and/or one or more of the rules 
of the Moral Responsibility Game, he still must grant 
that being a person and satisfaction of these rules, i.e. 
acting as a rational, morally responsible agent, count 
for something, carry some positive moral weight. In 
other words, these things are morally desirable, even 
if they lack the absolute value I ascribe to them. As a 
result, although there are some moral reasons for A to 
self-induce an epistemically unjustified belief when 
this can help to bring about something morally 
desirable, there also are moral reasons against A’s 
doing so, since this sacrifices or restricts his person- 
hood. And even the objector must admit that it is not 
clear that the former moral reasons outweigh the 
latter. Thus, at a minimum, it is a standoff, and we 
cannot say that A is morally justified in self-inducing 
the belief. 


V. A REVISION OF JAMES WHICH WORKS 


This completes my defense of the Scientific Credo. 
It should not be inferred from what IJ have said that 
one is never morally justified in self-inducing a belief 
by non-rational methods. Under these conditions A is 
morally justified in doing this: 


(A) A cannot perform some morally desirable 
action(s) @ unless he antecedently believes a 
proposition p; 


13 This behavior must be only a proper sub-set of A’s behavior. Otherwise A would not qualify as a Game player (i.e. a person) and 
thereby couldn’t be morally justified in taking the pill, since only a person can be morally justified in doing something. 
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(B) Ahas good epistemic justification for believing 
p but nevertheless does not believe p; 

(C) A belief in p constitutes a logically relevant 
reason for doing @; 

(D) There is no rational method available to A by 
which he can self-induce a belief in p; and 

(E) There is available to A a non-rational method 
for self-inducing a belief in p, e.g. taking the 
belief-in-p inducing pill. 


Under these conditions I can think of moral reasons 
for and none against A’s self-inducing a belief by non- 
rational methods. In general, we prefer the use of 
rational over non-rational methods for inducing a 
belief, the reason being a fear of a Brave New World- 
type of misuse of thought control engineering—thus 
the reason for (D). Conditions (B) and (C) together 
assure that A will have good reasons for doing ¢; 
thereby, none of the rules of the Moral Responsibility 
Game get violated. There is no infringement upon 
A’s personhood. 

A good example of a case satisfying conditions (A)— 
(E) is Nancy Davis’s diamond cutter who cannot 
successfully cut or even attempt to cut a diamond 
unless he antecedently believes the proposition p;— 
that he is able to cut it successfully. Let us assume 
that: 


(A) itis morally desirable that this diamond cutter, 
A, cut a certain diamond (if he does not do so 
many people will suffer greatly) and A cannot 
get himself to cut the diamond unless he 
antecedently believes 9; ; 

A has very good epistemic justification for 
believing p, based on evidence concerning his 
training, abilities, and past successes, but 
because of some psychological quirk—a radi- 
cal lack of self-confidence—does not actually 
believe p,; 

A belief in p, is a logically relevant reason for 
cutting the diamond, since one reason for 
cutting the diamond is that he can do so 
successfully ;!4 

There are no rational methods by which A 
can self-induce a belief in p}, since he already 
has all the evidence he could hope to have for 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 


pı short of actually cutting the diamond 
successfully; and 

(E) A can non-rationally self-inducz a belief in p, 
by taking the belief-in-ġ, inducing pill. 


Herein there are moral reasons for and none against 
A’s taking the pill. He in no way viclates his own 
personhood. 

There are similar types of cases in which an agent 
is morally justified in using a non-rational method to 
self-induce an effective intention to use a certain method 
for making choices, An effective intention is one 
which moves the agent to do what is intended. 
Imagine the case of the weak-willed Deweyite. He 
believes that the use of scientific method is the best 
way of making choices, but when he is confronted 
with an actual choice situation he chooses like a 
Kierkegaardian irrationalist. He could have ample 
inductive evidence that the scientific method for 
making choices is superior to other methods in that it 
has worked better in the past than they have.!® 
Unfortunately, he is not able to form an effective 
intention to use this method in making choices, and 
there is no rational method available to him which 
can self-induce such an intention. Certainly, he would 
be morally justified in taking a pill which would 
induce in him an effective intention to employ 
scientific method in making choices. 

A similar case is that of the incontinent man who 
believes on good grounds that one should make moral 
choices from the moral point of view rather than that 
of self-interest. His good reasons for preferring to 
base his moral decisions on the moral point of view 
could be any one of numerous arguments that 
philosophers have given to show that being moral 
pays, e.g. Plato’s argument that only tne moral man 
has a healthy soul, game theoretic arguments to show 
that everyone is better off if we give priority to moral 
reasons, etc. His good reasons could even be that it is 
morally desirable to choose that which is morally 
right! In saying that these are gocd reasons or 
arguments, it is not implied that ary of them is 
ultimately defensible, only that someone is not a 
madman for having written, for examole, The Moral 
Point of View. Because an agent can havz good though 
not conclusive reasons for preferring the moral point 
of view, he can be morally justified in taking a pill so 


‘4 it might be claimed that by the same reasoning it follows that 4’s belief in R—that good will win out over evil ir. the long run—is 
a logically relevant reason for A’s acting altruistically. But this is mistaken. R does not specify a sufficient or necessary condition for A’s 
succeeding in acting altruistically, since, obviously, one can succeed in being a nice guy even in a universe which is not morally good in 


the sense specified by R. 


15 It is conceivable that the inductive evidence available to him would support some other method of making choices. E.g. it is possible 
that intuitively-based choices in certain kinds of cases (e.g. picking a mate) have been more successful than ones arrived at by the use of 


scientific method. 
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as to self-induce an effective intention to choose in 
accordance with this point of view. 

None of these cases in which an agent is morally 
justified in using non-rational methods to self-induce 
a belief or effective intention constitute a counter- 
example to the Scientific Credo. In the former, e.g. 
the diamond cutter-type case, the agent has epistemic 
justification for the self-induced belief, while in the 
latter it is not a belief at all but an effective intention 
to use a certain choice-method that is self-induced, 
and even here'the agent has good reasons for using 
this method: These cases, nevertheless, capture some 
of the spirit and thrust of James’s “The Will to 
Believe.” = 

There is a possible objection to even this -highly 

‘restricted version of James. It requires the addition of 
the following sociological rule to the Moral Respon- 
sibility Game: 


To treat someone as a rational agent requires that only 
rational methods be used to induce him to perform an 
action. 


The diamond cutter’s taking the belief-in-p, inducing 
pill would violate this rule, and thereby he would be 
guilty of violating his own personhood. 


University of Pittsburgh 


But what reason is there for accepting this 
sociological rule? Its acceptability rests on the 
acceptability of the counterpart ontological rule that 
determines it, viz. 


An agent acts as a rational agent only if he has not been 
induced to act by non-rational methods or means. 


The addition of this ontological rule would result in 
our having to say of most, if not all, of the actions that 
we classify according to our pre-analytic intuitions as 
rational, morally responsible actions that they are 
done in a way which excludes rational agency and 
thus moral responsibility. The reason is that, although 
our rational actions are caused, at least in part, by 
good reason and methods of thinking and choosing, 
these good reasons and methods are themselves 
induced in us by non-rational means, e.g. our early 
childhood conditicning and training. No one that I 
know of is a rational causa sut. But the rationality of 
an action is not destroyed by the fact that the agent’s 
reasons are themselves effects of non-rational sorts of 
causes or methods of training, etc. All that is required 
is that the proximate causes of the action include 
good reasons, however produced, and no reasons 
which are not good.!® 


Recewed September 19, 1978 


16 J have profited from discussions with Annette Baier, Bob Brandom, Nancy Davis, Julia Gale, Jay Garfield, Willard Reitz, Nicholas 


Rescher, and Teddy Seidenfeld. 
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IL WHAT OUGHT WE TO BELIEVE? 
or 


THE ETHICS OF BELIEF REVISITED 


JACK W. MEILAND 


Lady Britomart: Barbara, I positively forbid you to listen 
to your father’s abominable wickedness. And you, 
Adolphus, ought to know better than to go about saying 
that wrong things are true. What does it matter whether 
they are true if they are wrong? 
Undershaft : What does it matter whether they are wrong 
if they are true? 
~—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
Major Barbara, Act II 


NE of the cornerstones of modern Western 

thought is the doctrine that belief ought to be 

based solely on sufficient evidence. John Passmore 
puts it in this way: 


Modern philosophy was founded on the doctrine, 
uncompromisingly formulated by Descartes, that to 
think philosophically is to accept as true only that which 
recommends itself to Reason. To be unphilosophical, in 
contrast, is to be seduced by the enticements of Will, 
which beckons men beyond the boundaries laid down by 
Reason into the wilderness of error. In England, Locke 
had acclimatized this Cartesian ideal. There is ‘one 
unerring mark,’ he wrote, ‘by which a man may know 
whether he is a lover of truth for truth’s sake? namely 
‘the not entertaining any proposition with greater assurance than 
the proofs it 1s built upon will warrant.’ Nineteenth-century 
agnosticism reaffirmed this Lockean dictum, with a 
striking degree of moral fervor. The locis classicus is a 
passage in W. K. Clifford’s ‘The Ethics of Belief? ‘It is 
wrong everywhere and for anyone, to believe anything 
upon insufficient evidence.”! 


Of course, this doctrine has a more ancient pedigree 
than Passmore indicates. One way of interpreting 
Plato’s Socrates yields this same ideal about belief: 


Socrates astonished, fascinated and exasperated his fellow 
Athenians. He seems to have been, as nearly as possible, 
the completely rational man. What is reasonable to 
believe is what the evidence warrants; what is reasonable 
to do is what is conducive to the highest good. How could 
this be otherwise? Furthermore, how could you not 


believe and act according to the dictates of reason; are 
you not, after all, a rational being ?? 


The .doctrine expressed in thesé passages is a 
normative doctrine. It tells us what is reasonable or 
rational, and it urges us to do the reasonable or 
rational thing as it is here described. We may put this 
doctrine in the following way : belief in a factual issue: 
may legitimately be based only (solely and wholly) 
on considerations of evidential fact. Let us call this 


, doctrine “evidentialism.”? Expressed in normative 


principles, this doctrine is: (i) one ought not to believe 
on insufficient evidence; (ii) one ougat to believe 
whatever is backed by sufficient evidence. I want to 
examine this normative doctrine about belief. 


I 


Suppose that Jones and Smith have been business 
partners and exceptionally close friends for more 
than thirty-five years. One day Jones discovers a 
discrepancy in the business’s accounts. Upon investi- 
gation he comes into the possession of evidence which 
is sufficient (in anyone’s eyes) to justify the belief that 
Smith has been secretly syphoning off money from 
the business. Now Jones is in the following predica- 
ment. He is, and knows that he is, the type of person 
who is unable to conceal his feelings and beliefs from 
others. He thus knows that if he decides that Smith 
has indeed been stealing money from the firm, it will 
definitely affect his behavior toward Smith. Even if 
Jones tries to conceal his belief, he knows that he will 
inevitably act in a remote, cold, censorious and 
captious manner toward Smith and that eventually 
both the friendship and the business partnership will 
break up. Jones decides that this price is too high and 
therefore decides not to believe that Smith stole 
money from the firm. In fact, he goes farther: he 
decides that Smith did not steal money from the firm. 


' John Passmore, A Hundred Years of Philosophy (Harmondsworth, 1968), p. 95. 
2 Dorothy Walsh, Literature and Knowledge (Middletown, Conn., 1969), p. 21. 


3 T owe the term “evidentialism” to Nicholas Rescher. 
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I take this to be a clear violation of the normative 
principle that one should believe whatever is backed 
by sufficient evidence (where it is, of course, under- 
stood that this principle assumes that the person has 
this evidence and is aware of the relation between 
this evidence and the proposition in question). Other 
realistic examples of this sort are not hard to find. 
Take the classical case in which a wife finds a blonde 
hair on her husband’s coat, a handkerchief with 
lipstick on it in his pocket, a scrap of paper with a 
phone number scrawled on it, and so on until 
everyone would agree that the evidence is sufficient 
that the husband has been seeing another woman. 
However, the wife believes that their marriage is 
basically sound and can weather this storm. Like 
Jones, she knows that she cannot conceal her 
suspicions and hence decides to believe that her 
husband is not being unfaithful to her. And let us 
further suppose that in these two examples, things 
- turn out as hoped. The money stops disappearing, 
and Jones and Smith remain fast friends and partners 
for many years thereafter. The husband eventually 
stops seeing the other woman, becomes more attentive 
to his wife, and the marriage continues stronger than 
ever for many years. In these circumstances, it does 
not seem to me right to say that Jones and the wife 
should have believed Smith and the husband to be 
guilty just because there was sufficient evidence to 
justify these beliefs. And even if the partnership and 
the marriage did not last, I think that Jones and the 
wife were not wrong (as W. K. Clifford puts it) to hold 
beliefs (that Smith and the husband were innocent) 
on the basis of insufficient evidence. Moreover, these 
beliefs do not seem to me to be unreasonable or 
irrational in the least. If things do turn out as Jones 
and the wife hope, then some very precious things— 
a strong friendship, a good marriage—will have been 
preserved by their having certain beliefs even though 
the evidence is insufficient. 

Thus, the doctrine of evidentialism—that belief 
should be determined solely by factual evidence— 
seems to me in general to be unacceptable. 

One objection that is likely to arise is this. “Jones 
and the wife did not have to believe that Smith and 
the husband were innocent in order to achieve the 
results they desired. Instead, Jones and the wife could 
have believed them to be guilty, or at least suspected 
them of guilt, and yet ignored these beliefs or 
suspicions. This would preserve the evidentialist 
principle about belief and at the same time secure the 
desirable results.” This objection simply ignores an 
important feature of the case, namely that Jones and 
the wife just are not people who can ignore these 


things. We all know people who are unable to 
dissemble about matters close to their hearts. So I do 
not take these examples to be at all unrealistic, and 
this objection can be safely dismissed. 

Two more interesting objections are these. First, it 
may be claimed that Jones and the wife are engaging 
in “rationalization,” and that rationalizing is a very 
bad practice. Hence, we should not consider them to 
have done the right thing in adopting these beliefs. 
However, I do not think that they are engaging in 
this practice, at least if we understand rationalization 
to be the practice of holding certain beliefs because 
they are expedient by allowing the person to mask his 
or her true motivations from him or herself. In these 
examples, Jones and the wife are very clear about 
their motivations: they are adopting certain beliefs 
in order to save their friendship or marriage. Second, 
it might be objected that Jones and the wife are 
engaging in self-deception. They are deceiving 
themselves about the true nature of Smith’s behavior 
or the husband’s behavior by deliberately adopting 
these beliefs. I think that this charge lacks force too, 
for the reasons just given. They know that the 
evidence is sufficient for the belief that Smith and the 
husband are guilty and they are not hiding this fact 
from themselves. But suppose that we accept, for the 
sake of argument, that they are deceiving themselves 
about this matter. I believe that this only shifts the 
question—from whether it is wrong to believe on the 
basis of insufficient evidence to the question of 
whether self-deception is always wrong. 


Ii 


Another, quite different, sort of objection runs as 
follows: “Your position treats believing as though it 
were some kind of voluntary action, as though one 
could decide to believe p or not to believe p. But in 
fact, believing is not voluntary. One either does 
believe p or does not believe p depending on whether 
the facts or information at one’s disposal coerce one 
into believing. Since believing is not a voluntary 
matter, we cannot decide whether or not to believe 
p.” I think that this is an important objection because 
it does bring out that feature of my position, namely 
that I take belief to be, in some cases at least, a 
voluntary matter. But one thing to notice initially is 
that my position shares this feature with the eviden- 
tialist position as exemplified by Passmore’s quotation 
from Clifford. When Clifford says that it is wrong to 
believe on the basis of insufficient evidence, I take 
him to be making a moral judgment. (Passmore also 
takes Clifford in this way—hence Passmore’s talk 
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about “moral fervor.”) If we accept that “ought” 
implies “can,” then Clifford has no business telling us 
that we ought to believe only on the basis of sufficient 
evidence unless he too thinks that belief is in these 
cases a voluntary matter. Hence the above objection 
is an objection to both the evidentialist position and 
my own position. Evidentialists should take note of 
this. 

In order to deal with this objection, we must 
distinguish various situations in which belief occurs. 
The kind of situation with which we are principally 
concerned is that in which the evidence is sufficient. 
I take “sufficient” here to mean that the evidence 
justifies the belief. If the wife believed that her 
husband is deceiving her solely on the basis of a 
handerkerchief with lipstick on it, we would say that 
her belief is not justified. There are many other 
reasonable explanations of why he has a handkerchief 
with lipstick on it in his pocket, and thus the evidence 
is not sufficient to justify her belief. This belief is not 
a reasonable one if this is the only evidence for it. On 
the other hand, if the wife discovers her husband in 
the arms of another woman, we would probably say 
that the evidence is more than sufficient. We would 
say that the evidence is incontrovertible or conclusive. 
Here the belief is not only justified but almost forced 
upon the wife. Now, in this discussion Iam considering 
only cases which lie between these two extremes— 
that is, situations in which the belief is reasonable or 
justified on the evidence but in which one is not forced 
to have that belief by the “evidence.” 

Given these distinctions, we can see that the 
objector is telling us this: every situation in which the 
evidence is sufficient is a situation in which belief is 
forced upon the person. The objector is denying that 
there is a middle ground between unreasonable 
(unjustified) belief on the one hand and forced belief 
on the other hand. I believe that the objector is wrong. 
Consider this case: a jury, having heard the evidence, 
convicts a person ofa crime; the defendant’s attorney, 
however, remains dubious of the verdict and, after 
several years of further investigation, turns up 
conclusive evidence of his client’s innocence; never- 
theless, at the time of the trial, everyone (including 
the defense attorney) who had followed the trial 
closely believed the jury’s verdict to be fair and 
eminently justified. Now, my point here is nof that a 
belief can be justified (be supported by sufficient 
evidence) and yet turn out to be false. Instead, my 
point is that a person (in this example, the defense 
attorney) can be in possession of evidence which 
everyone (including himself) agrees is sufficient to 
justify a certain belief (that his client is guilty), that 


this person can be fully aware of how the evidence is 
related to that belief (thus ruling out cases in which 
the person is unaware that the evidence justifies the 
belief), and yet not have that belief or indeed have 
the contradictory belief. The defense attorney agrees 
that the evidence is sufficient and that the trial was 
perfectly fair, and yet he continues to believe that his 
client is innocent. Sufficient evidence does not result 
in some logical or psychological necessity which 
forces the belief in question upon the person. If the 
evidence is conclusive and the person realizes this, 
then perhaps that person must hold that belief. But 
this is not so if the evidence is less than conclusive, for 
example sufficient. 


MI 


The problem with which I am dealing in this paper 
is a problem about facts and values. But it is not the 
much-discussed problem of whether solely factual 
statements can justify value statements. Instead, it is . 
the problem of whether value considerations can 
justify, or help to justify, beliefs about purely factual 
matters. This question about facts, values, and the 
justification of belief is just as important as the 
problem of justifying value statements. As Passmore 
has pointed out, the view that beliefs about factual 
matters should be based solely on factual material is 
a cornerstone of modern rationality. I have tried to 
show that this modern presupposition is mistaken. 
Indeed, since I believe that Jones and the wife are 
being eminently rational in believing “against” the 
evidence, I think that this modern presupposition is 
itself irrational. 

Why is this modern presupposition (which I have 
called “evidentialism”) about the connection between 


evidence and belief so wide-spread and pervasive? 


Some important reasons are not hard to discover. 
Probably the most important reason is this. Many 
people probably feel that if any other factor (than 
factual evidence) were allowed to be influential in 
determining belief, belief could become an intensely 
subjective matter, and people would be out of touch 
with the real world. People would live in fantasy 
worlds with very undesirable results. Mere survival 
would become precarious; and, more generally, 
people would not be able to achieve the results that 
they desire. If there is a sabertoothed tiger outside 
one’s cave, and if one does not believe that the tiger 
is there, one is very likely to be eaten up. This yields 
a clear application of the principle of the survival of 
the fittest, with the fittest in this case being those who 
believe that which is supported by evidence (for 
example, the low growling noise outside the cave, the 
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previous signs of a tiger in the neighborhood, and so 
on). Thus, the modern presupposition that we are 
examining has this strong practical basis. 

But if we support this modern presupposition by 
giving it a practical basis, this has a very important 
implication, namely that this presupposition is there- 
fore open to a critique based also on “practical” 
reasons. In particular, we could base such a critique 
on value considerations which also fall into the realm 
-of the practical, and there would be no possibility 
that such a critique would be irrelevant. I have tried 
to suggest the outlines of such a critique in this paper. 

This general point about the kinds of considerations 
which are relevant in evaluating this modern 
presupposition is put forward with admirable clarity 
and force by Ralph Barton Perry: 


This being the case, belief becomes a question of conduct. 
Shall I or shall I not induce in others or in myself beliefs 
which do not have full evidential warrant? .... It is 
clear that over and above the theoretical justification of 
belief there is here implied a practical maxim to the effect 
that I ought to promote only beliefs that are theoretically justified, 
that is, beliefs that are formally correct and empirically 
verified .... It is extremely difficult to persuade the 
scientist, trained as he is to accept the compulsions of 
mathematics and experimentation, to see that the right of 
these compulsions to exclusive control over belief is not 
itself to be established by such compulsions .... It is 
clear, then, that the inculcation of belief by the 
employment of its non-evidential causes, on the one 
hand, and the scrupulous restriction of belief within the 
limits of evidential proof, on the other, are practical 
alternatives.4 


IV 


Someone might want to object to what J have said 
by arguing that in my description of my two cases, I 
have overlooked some other beliefs which Jones and 

‘the wife have and which do obey the principle that 
one ought to believe whatever has sufficient evidence. 
For example, one might say of the wife that she 
believes that if she believes that her husband has not 
been unfaithful to her, then she will be happier and 
her marriage might be saved. Now, this belief is one 
about which it is plausible to say that she has sufficient 
evidence for it. She need only consult her own feelings 


and certain general principles (almost truisms) about 
the behavior of errant husbands. And this is the belief 
on which she is acting. So she is still acting in an 
eminently rational way while nevertheless following 
the principle of sufficient evidence as the sole warrant 
of belief. 

Let us call this more complex belief “B,.” That is, 
B, is the belief that if she believes that her husband 
has not been unfaithful to her, then she will be 
happier and her marriage might be saved. Notice 
that B, itself mentions another belief which we will 
call B}, namely the belief that her husband has not 
been unfaithful to her. Let us admit, for the sake of 
argument, that the wife has sufficient evidence for B, 
and, moreover, believes B, on the basis of that 
evidence. However, it is clear that the wife will 
actually gain the desirable results of happiness and a 
rescued marriage only if she does believe B,—that 
her husband has not been unfaithful to her—as well. 
B, alone is not sufficient to bring about these desirable 
results. Consequently, whatever other beliefs she may 
have on the basis of sufficient evidence, she ought to 
believe that her husband has not been unfaithful to 
her—and that belief still does not have the backing of 
sufficient evidence. Thus, it is still the case that her 
most reasonable or rational course of action in, this 
case is to hold a belief “against” the evidence. 


V 


Our topic in this paper may appropriately be 
called “the Ethics of Belief.” But there are at least two 
different projects that can appropriately bear this 
title. In this and the following sections, I want to 
specify my project more exactly by differentiating it 
from another project which has received some 
attention in the past and then to explain my position 
by contrasting it with another position in this same 
area. 

One project in the area of the Ethics of Belief is that 
of defining epistemic terms—terms such as “believe,” 
“know,” “evident” and so on—by using value, ethical, 
or “practical? concepts. Thus, A. J. Ayer has 
attempted to define “knows” in terms of “has a right 
to be sure.” And Roderick Chisholm has attempted to 
define “evident” in terms of the notion of obligation. 


4 Ralph Barton Perry, “The Right to Believe,” in Jn the Spirit of William James (Bloomington, Ind., 1958), pp. 178 and 181, Incidentally, 
it should be apparent that my position in this paper is very different from that of William James in his essay “The Will to Believe.” James 
would appear to allow factors other than factual evidence to determine belief only when the evidence is not sufficient, whereas I am 
arguing here that extra-factual considerations should sometimes do so even when there is sufficient evidence to justify belief on one side 
or the other. There are other very large differences as well between our positions. 

5 A. J. Ayer, The Problem of Knowledge (London, 1954), pp. 31-35; Roderick Chisholm, “Evidence as Justification,” The Journal of 
Philosophy, vol. 58 (1961), pp. 739-748. These attempts have been criticised by Herbert Heidelberger, “On Defining Epistemic 


_ Expressions,” The Joumal of Philosophy, vol. 60 (1963), pp. 344-348. , 
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Another, and quite different, project in this area is 
an inquiry into the question of whether we have 
rights or obligations to believe certain propositions 
where these rights or obligations are determined by 
value, ethical, or “practical” factors. I am engaged 
here only in this second type of project. If epistemic 
terms are definable by.the use of value or “practical” 
concepts, perhaps it would follow that we have rights 
or duties to believe or to refrain from believing. If so, 
then these two types of projects would not be logically 
independent of one another. However, my claim is 
that however these epistemic terms are to be defined, 
what we are justified in believing, what it is reasonable 
to believe, depends at least partly on value and 
“practical” factors. Thus, I am not concerned with 
defining epistemic terms but only with the factors 
that determine these rights and duties. I believe that 
carrying out this second type of project does not 
logically imply any position concerning the definition 
of epistemic terms.® 


VI 


In order to see more perspicuously exactly what 
position I wish to defend and how I defend it, I will 
first fill in more completely the evidentialist position 
as it is held or would be agreed to by a great many 
philosophers, scientists, and other intellectuals today. 
The evidentialist position maintains that there exists 
what we might call “purely evidential warrant.” 


That is, evidentialism maintains that a person can be 
justified or not justified in believing simply on the 
basis of the evidence alone. In an excel-ent article on 


C. I. Lewis’ ethics of belief, Chisholm formulates the 
following “practical syllogism :” 


Anyone having just the evidence in question is warranted 
in accepting the conclusion. 

I am in the position of having just that evidence. 

Therefore I am justified in accepting the conclusion.’ 


This syllogism illustrates evidentialisn very well. 
Evidentialism agrees that a person car have a right 
(or even an obligation) to believe p, bur this right (or 
obligation) is said to arise solely from the relation 
between the evidence and the conclusicn. There will, 
of course, be differences among the holders of 
evidentialism as to the amount and kird of evidence 
needed and about just what the evidence does or does 
not justify. For example, one evidentialist might say 
that one has a right to believe p only if the evidence 
is sufficient, while another evidentialist might say that 
one has a right to believe p just as long as he does not 
have sufficient evidence for not-p. But evidentialists 
are firmly united in believing that there -s an objective 
justificatory relation between evidence and conclusion 
which by itself warrants belief and which is the same 
for everyone (see the major premise of Chisholm’s 
“practical syllogism” quoted above) regardless of any 
“personal” or “subjective” factors pertaining to the 
believer. 


8 In his book Perceiving: A Philosophical Study (Ithaca, 1957, p. 15) Chisholm attempts to define various epistemic notions in terms of the 
idea of something’s being “worthy of one’s belief.” Roderick Firth criticises this attempt, in part by showing that it leads to the result that 
a certain view is ruled out a priori by Chisholm’s definitions: 


This objection to Chisholm’s definitions becomes even more telling when we ask, as in the case of “tender” and “courageous,” whether 
the fact that Shas adequate evidence for & is the only acceptable ground for holding that Sought to believe 4, and whether, consequently, 
there is even a material equivalence between the definiendum and the proposed definiens, There are many people wno would answer 
these questions in the negative and maintain that a proposition Å is sometimes more worthy of our belief than non-# even though we 
lack adequate evidence for Å and actually have adequate evidence for non-A. Perhaps the most noteworthy of such peozle are those who 
believe that certain kinds of faith are morally good, or at least justified, even when there is a preponderance of ccntrary evidence. 
Theological writings provide the most notable illustrations of such an “ethics of belief,” but a corresponding position may be taken 
with respect to faith in human beings. Some people would hold, for example, that there are situations in which a husband ought to 
believe that his wife is virtuous even in the face of adequate evidence to the contrary. These would be cases, to use an alternative idiom, 
in which a certain proposition Å (viz., that his wife is virtuous) is judged to be more worthy of the husband’s belief zhan non-A, even 
though it would be reasonable, considering only the evidence, for the husband to believe non-A. There is no need, for oresent purposes, 
to discuss the merits or defects of this ethical position; it is sufficient to observe that Chisholm’s definitions have the undesirable effect 
of ruling it out a priori. It is surely an open question (logically) whether this ethical position is valid; and to close the ques-ion by definition 
is to make the mistake which Moore called “the naturalistic fallacy.” (“Chisholm and the Ethics of Belief,” The Philosadhical Review, vol. 


68 (1959), pp. 496-497.) 


Now, this brief description of the husband and wife case is all that Firth says about it. He does not fill in any of the cetails of the case 
because his purpose is only to show that this kind of view should not be ruled out a priori. He is not trying to make this kind of case a 
plausible one, nor is he trying to make any positive point about what we ought to believe or have a right to believe. 

My description of the husband and wife case is detailed and concrete because I want to make a positive point about tke ethics of belief. 
I want to defend and make plausible the position which Firth only claims should not be ruled out a prion. The crucial feature that I have 
included in my description of these cases is that Jones and the wife are unable to conceal their strong beliefs, so that fer them having a 
belief of this sort leads inevitably to their behaving in certain ways. This is discussed in greater detail a bit later in this-paper. 

7 Roderick Chisholm, “Lewis’ Ethics of Belief,” in Paul Schilpp (ed.), The Philosophy of C.I. Lewis (LaSalle, 1968), p. <26. 
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Evidentialists are united in another doctrine too. 
They hold that it is not correct to call the act of 
believing p “right” or “wrong” because of the content 
of the belief. Suppose that there is a belief which 
many people find distasteful, disgusting, or even 
vile—for example, the Nazi belief that some people 
are racially inferior to others. Many evidentialists 
would criticize people who hold this belief for holding 
it—-saying that it is wrong of these people to believe 
this—but they would make this criticism solely on the 
grounds that there is insufficient evidence for this 
belief. When they say that it is wrong to hold this 
belief, this can be a moral evaluation. That is, they 
can be saying that it is morally wrong to hold this 
Nazi belief. But such evaluation is always based on 
the relation between evidence and conclusion, not on 
the content of the belief itself. To put this in another 
way, evidentialists would maintain that it is morally 
wrong to hold this Nazi belief but only (for example) 
on the grounds that it is morally wrong to hold any 
belief for which there is insufficient evidence. 

Evidentialism also includes another very important 
doctrine. Suppose that a person holds this Nazi belief 
and puts it into practice by, for example, agitating 
for the deportation of certain racial groups. Eviden- 
tialism would allow a person to condemn this action 
morally, but it would not allow a person to condemn 
the belief because it led to this agitation. Evidentialism 
holds that there is a chasm between belief and action 
such that moral condemnation of the action which 
stems from that belief does not reach across this chasm 
and apply to the holding of the belief too. This chasm 
is founded on the idea that the only factor relevant to 
the holding of factual beliefs is evidence. It is also 
founded on the idea that facts have no moral or value 
character in themselves, and that consequently the 
holding of factual beliefs should have no such moral 
character (except in so far as it may be a moral 
matter to believe on the basis of evidence). 

My cases of Jones and Smith, and the husband and 
wife, are designed specifically to show that this chasm 
does not exist. The specific feature which I have 
expressly built into these cases is that Jones and the 
wife are people whose beliefs automatically or 
involuntarily influence their actions. They are people 
who, as we say, cannot in the long run hide their 
feelings, attitudes, and beliefs. There are such people. 
But I do not want my case to rest on the existence of 
a few such people. I think that we are all people like 
this with respect to some beliefs and some attitudes. 
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Few of us are consummate dissemblers. Many things 
are not that important to us, and about these things 
we can hide our true feelings and perhaps fool all of 
the people all of the time. But I think that for each of 
us there are some things which we probably cannot 
hide in the long run. What this shows is that there are 
cases of a not uncommon sort in which the alleged 
gap between belief and action simply does not exist. 
These are cases which the evidentialist position 
simply cannot handle correctly. The evidentialist 
position holds that one is morally responsible for 
actions but not for beliefs (except possibly on a purely 
epistemic basis). But our cases are cases in which 
having a certain belief is tantamount to behaving in 
certain ways. Moreover, if] am right, adopting those 
beliefs is a voluntary matter.® Consequently, moral 
responsibility and moral predication in general 
should cross the alleged chasm between behavior and 
belief. By this I mean that if that behavior is behavior 
which one ought to prevent oneself from engaging in, 
and if one can (as I claim) prevent this behavior by 
adopting a certain belief, then one ought to adopt 
that belief, apart from the epistemic warrant or lack 
thereof for that belief. Here Iam not concerned about 
what kind of “ought” this is (nor am I concerned as 
to whether it represents obligation). It may be a 
moral “ought”; it may be prudential; it may be of 
some other kind. I believe that the argument holds for 
ali of the various kinds of “oughts.” 

Because evidentialism cannot handle cases like 
these correctly, I believe that we need a new theory 
about what we ought to believe. 


vil 


Another way of seeing the inadequacy of eviden- 
tialism is as follows. Evidentialism rests squarely on 
the notion of “purely evidential warrant.” It holds 
that if there are some types of things which ought or 
ought not to be believed, this should be determined 
solely by the state of the evidence. (Consider again 
Chisholm’s major premise: “Anyone having just the 
evidence in question is warranted in accepting the 
conclusion.”) This seems clearly wrong to me. It 
seems to me that the justification of belief must 
depend, at least in part, on the believer’s situation. To 
see this, let’s go back to our husband and wife case 
and add a private detective hired by the wife to 
investigate her husband’s activities. It is easy to 
imagine a situation in which the detective succeeds in 


8 In addition to the arguments for voluntarism about beliefs given earlier in this paper, see the splendid arguments for voluntarism 
given by Roderick Chisholm in “Lewis’ Ethics of Belief,” op. cil., pp. 223-227. A different view is taken by Bernard Williams in “Deciding 
to Believe,” in Howard Kiefer and Milton Munitz (eds.), Language, Belief, and Metaphysics (Albany, 1970), p. 106. 
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gathering evidence on the basis of which we would 
say that it is reasonable for him to believe that the 
husband is seeing another woman. But the very same 
evidence may not justify the wife in believing this. 
Because of the relationship between husband and wife 
in this case, the wife should not lightly or too quickly 
believe that about her husband. And this is not—or 
not only—because if she did believe it, she would 
then act in certain ways. It is not only a matter of not 
acting hastily; she should also not believe hastily 
either. Her situation in life requires that she be very 
careful about this—more careful than, say, her 
neighbors or her husband’s employer or even the 
private detective. That she and her husband have 
had a good marriage, full of mutual trust and 
confidence for fifteen years, requires that any belief 
on her part that her husband is seeing another woman 
be based on very, very substantial evidence. Eviden- 
tialists will reply that they agree with this and that in 
fact evidentialism gains support by being able to 
account for what I have just said. The evidentialist 
account would be as follows: through living with her 
husband for fifteen years, the wife has accumulated 
much evidence that he is not the type of man who 
would betray his wife with another woman; this is 
why the wife should not lightly decide that he is 
unfaithful; but this is sheerly a matter of the weight 
of evidence on both sides, as evidentialism requires. 
This account, while formally satisfactory from the 
evidentialist point of view, strikes me as lacking a 
proper appreciation of the human reality of this 
situation. I believe that she has a duty to her husband, 
arising from their commitment to one another over 
a long period, to require a stronger basis for belief in 
his treachery than does, say, the private detective. 
We might even say “she owes him that.” It is not a 
matter of her having much evidence to the contrary. 
Instead, it is a matter of obligation toward someone 
to whom she has been very close. 


Vill 


At this point, someone might say that my position 
is ambiguous as between the following two 
alternatives: 


(1) The (weaker) thesis that extra-factual consid- 
erations can sometimes be allowed to count as 
legitimately influencing or determining belief. 
(II) The (stronger) thesis that extra-factual con- 

siderations should always count (to some 


extent) in the holding of beliefs. 


I think that my position does seem ambiguous as 
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between these because neither of these alternatives 
exactly captures my position. On the one hand, I 
want to hold that there can be cases in which what a 
person should believe is determined solely by the state 
of the factual evidence. On the other hand, I want to 
hold that in all cases, extra-factual considerations are 
relevant. 

To see what I mean here, suppose that we add 
another person to our case of the husband and wife. 
This person has no special relationship to either the 
husband or the wife and (let us try to imagine) is 
investigating the question of the husband’s infidelity 
from a totally detached, disinterested point of view. 
(Perhaps this is just one of a number of cases of 
suspected infidelity which this person is investigating 
as part of a research project in social psychology.) In 
such a case, it seems that this investigator’s belief 
about the supposed infidelity should be determined 
solely by the factual evidence. __ 

I would agree with this. But I think that in order to 
judge that this is so, one must find out that this 
investigator has no special relationship to these people 
and in general that his situation does not require that 
he take extra-factual considerations into account. 
Perhaps we can put this by saying that one role which 
extra-factual matters should have in the determina- 
tion of belief is that extra-factual matters should 
decide whether the person’s belief is to be determined 
solely by factual evidence. Thus, I agree with the 
weaker thesis (I) that extra-factual considerations 
should sometimes legitimately influence belief, with 
its implication that in other cases only the factual 
evidence should determine belief. Our instance of the 
detached investigator is one of the latt=r cases. But I 
also agree with the stronger thesis (II) that extra- 
factual considerations should always count (to some 
extent) in the holding of beliefs, since I believe that 
extra-factual considerations must always be consulted 
in order to decide what factors should determine a 
person’s beliefs in a given case. 

In saying that there are cases in which a person’s 
beliefs should be determined solelw by factual 
evidence, I may seem to be conceding to the 
evidentialist everything he wants. For in such cases at 
least, I seem to be allowing the existenze of a purely 
evidential warranting relation. This question will be 
taken up further in the next section. But here I think 
we can see immediately that my position has not 
merged with that of the evidentialist. Consider again 
Chisholm’s syllogism, and in particular its major 
premise: “Anyone having just the evidence in question 
is warranted in accepting the conclusion.” This is 
unacceptable to me. The wife and th2 investigator 
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may have exactly the same factual evidence, and yet 
one may be thereby warranted in accepting that the 
husband has been unfaithful while the other is not so 
warranted. 

It is no part of my purpose to claim that the state of 
the evidence never has any bearing on whether a 
given belief is justified. In that sense, I agree that 
there is such a thing as purely evidential warrant 
(where this means only that the evidence has a 
bearing on whether the belief is justified). What I 
deny is that evidence by itself can justify belief 
without consideration of and control by value and 
situational factors. Even when we are dealing with 
the case of the detached investigator, we can know 
that this is such a case, a case in which evidence 
should determine belief, only by considering value 
and situational factors. Thus, value and situational 
factors control the bearing of the evidence in all cases. 
Some cases will be such that the decision will be to 
allow the evidence to determine belief. And this 
might give rise to the mistaken doctrine that every case 
is a case of this sort. That is, it might give rise to the 
mistaken doctrine that there is such a thing as purely 
evidential warrant in the sense in which the evidence 
is supposed to justify belief apart from any other 
factor. This is mistaken because simply in order to 
identify those cases in which evidence should be 
allowed to determine belief, we must employ value 
and situational factors. 

But, it may be objected, this position ignores certain 
obvious data which demonstrate a direct, basic, and 
underivative relationship between evidence and 
proposition regardless of value and situational factors. 
Suppose, the objector might continue, that a blonde 
hair is found on the husband’s coat and that this is the 
total evidence available. The objector would say that 
it would be unreasonable for anyone, regardless of 
values or situation, to believe that the husband was 
seeing another woman. Thus, he would conclude, 
there is a basic and independent relationship between 
evidence and proposition which determines the 
reasonableness, or at least the unreasonableness, of 
belief. I think that this objection is mistaken, however, 
because even here one may imagine a situation in 
which the person should believe that the husband is 
seeing another woman—a situation in which the 
stakes are extremely high and the time available very 
short so that the person ought to go on what evidence 
he has available, however slim that evidence. Here 
again, the case is controlled by value and situational 
factors. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that I am urging 
that extra-factual considerations impinge on the 
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holding of beliefs in two different, though related, 
ways. First, extra-factual considerations (such as the 
wife’s relationship to her husband, as contrasted with 
the investigator’s lack of relationship to either of 
them) determine which factors should influence 
belief. For example, they determine whether a given 
case is one in which belief should be determined solely 
by factual evidence. Now, let us suppose that we have 
a case in which it is decided that belief should not be 
controlled solely by factual evidence. What other 
factors, then, should influence belief? Here is the 
second way in which extra-factual considerations 
should bear on belief: They should influence the 
selection of a particular belief from the alternative 
beliefs available. So we may put the matter in this 
way : extra-factual considerations should be consulted 
in every case to see which factor should determine 
belief; and in some of these cases extra-factual 
considerations will themselves be among the factors 
that should influence belief. In the case of the wife, 
her relationship of fifteen years standing to her 
husband shows that evidence alone (unless it is 
conclusive) should not determine belief; and her 
desire to continue the marriage turns out to be one of 
the factors that should influence what she does believe. 
In the case of the detached investigator, the lack of 
special situational factors shows that his belief should 
be determined by evidence alone. 


IX 


But more still needs to be said about the role, ifany, 
of the idea of purely evidential warrant in the position 
I am defending here. Does this position allow a role 
for this idea? It may seem to some readers that in the 
previous section I was explicitly denying any role to 
this notion while nevertheless secretly allowing it a 
place. Let’s begin our discussion of this matter with 
the following objection : “You seem to deny that there 
is such a thing as purely evidential warrant, a relation 
between evidence and conclusion which exists inde- 
pendently of extra-factual considerations, since you 
claim that extra-factual considerations are relevant 
in every case. Yet, on the other hand, you do allow 
that we may, in many or all cases, describe exactly 
what evidence a person has for a given proposition. 
Surely, then, talk of purely evidential warrant can 


find a home here. For on the basis of such a description 


of the evidence, we can go on to talk about how much 
support this person has for a beliefthat this proposition 
is true. This evidence provides support for that belief. 
And that is all that one means when talking about 
‘purely evidential warrant.” 
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This objection is important and must be taken 
seriously because it will help us to clarify the issues 
here. What I have said so far in this paper may seem 
ambiguous as between the following two possibilities: 
(1) I could be denying that there is such a thing as 
purely evidential warrant; or (2) I could be saying 
that there is such a thing as purely evidential warrant 
but that it never determines by itself what we ought 
to believe. | 

I believe that the problem here arises from.a 
fundamental ambiguity in the notion of “purely 
evidential warrant” itself. This notion is a compound 
notion, and we must separate its parts in order to 
understand what is going on here. These parts are as 
follows: (1) the evidential component; (2) the 
warranting component. When Æ is evidence for C, E 
stands in a certain relationship to C. Philosophers will 
differ over the correct analysis of this evidential 
relationship. For example, Carnap believed that the 
notion of evidence was captured by his concept of 
“degree of confirmation” and thus that the evidential 
relationship is a logical relationship between two 
statements or propositions. In any case, if we accept 
the broad distinction between fact and value now 
employed in so many areas of philosophy, I think that 
it is clear that the evidential relation is a factual 
relation between propositions. (I am, of course, using 
“factual” in a way in which logical relations between 
propositions are “factual” relations. In other contexts, 
it would be important to contrast “logical” and 
“factual.”) But the warranting relation is not a factual 


relation, in this sense of the term “factual.” When we - 


talk about one or more propositions as warranting 
belief in another proposition, we are talking about 
the reasonableness, the rationality, or the “oughtness” 
of believing that latter proposition on the basis of the 
former propositions. Warranting will be different 
things on different occasions. On one occasion, one 
proposition may warrant belief in another in the 
sense of making it reasonable or justified for a person 
to believe the latter. On another occasion, we may 
feel that one proposition warrants belief in another 
proposition in the sense that the person ought to 
believe the latter on the basis of the former. But 
whatever warranting is on a given occasion, it always 
falls on the “value” side of the fact-value dichotomy. 
It has to do with “reasonableness,” “justification,” and 
“oughtness.” : 

The important consequence of this is that if one 
accepts some fairly strong form of the fact-value 
dichotomy, then it follows that the existence of an 
evidential relation between two propositions does not 
imply anything dy itself about the way in which the 


first proposition does or does not warrant belief in the 
second proposition. In order to move from the 
existence of an evidential relation to the existence of 
a warranting relation, we require some “bridging” 
principles, some principles which license this move. 
Now, my position is that these “bridge” principles are 
practical principles, in a broad sense of the term 
“practical.” They are principles which mention or 
have some other connection with values and ends. 

We began this section by noting that what I have 
said in this paper may seem ambiguous as between 
two possibilities: (1) denying that there is such a 
thing as “purely evidential warrant”; (2) admitting 
that there is such a thing but denying that it ever 
determines by itself what we ought to believe. Now 
this ambiguity can be cleared up. I do agree, with the 
evidentialists, that there often is a relation between 
two propositions which we may call the evidential 
relation and which exists independently of value and 
situational factors. But it does not follow from this 
that belief in the proposition for which there is 
evidence (even sufficient evidence) is thereby war- 
ranted. This does not follow unless w2 adopt some 
“practical” bridging principle which allows this to 
follow. So while there is a “purely evidentzal relation” — 
a relation between propositions which is “purified” of 
dependence on values and ends—there is no “purely 
evidential warranting relation.” For the warranting 
relation will depend on a practical br:dge principle 
and thus not be independent of values and ends. 
Warranting has and must have a practical basis. 

But even if we were to agree on this point, there 
still is the question of what bridge principles to adopt. 
Several possibilities suggest themselves immediately.: 


Pr: If§ has sufficient evidence for G then S ought 
(absolutely) to believe C. 

P2: If Shas sufficient evidence for G, then S ought 
(prima-facie) to believe C. 


Earlier in this paper, I have tried to show that Pr is 
not an acceptable principle. This is what my cases of 
Jones and the wife are principally intended to show. 
These cases do not show that P2 is unacceptable. P2 is 
a plausible principle and one which maay people will 
be inclined to adopt. Nevertheless—and here my 
earlier point arises again—P2 (or whatever bridge 
principle we do adopt) needs to be justified by a 
practical argument. 

Now, let us suppose that we do justify P2 by a 
practical argument and that we acceat P2 on this 
basis. This means that even sufficient evidence 
provides only a prima facie reason for believing C. 
What, then, could “outweigh” sufficient evidence in 
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III. THE POSSIBILITY OF SELFISHNESS 


ANDREW OLDENOQUIST 


I 

E is commonly thought that selfishness is the 

natural state of goal-seeking entities and that 
altruism is either impossible or requires some special 
explanation. Philosophers and theologians have ar- 
gued that only a human being can act on principles 
or policies that are universal in the sense that they 
give no privileged consideration to oneself (through- 
out this paper I shall call such policies “Kantian 
policies”). Until very recently, this view has been 
echoed by evolutionary biologists on the grounds that 
affective and behavioral dispositions selected for in 
evolution are selfish ones that better enable individ- 
uals to survive and pass on their genes. 

I shall present a case for the view that the truth of 
the matter is the other way around: that the “natural 
state” of goal-seeking entities is to act on Kantian, 
altruistic policies and that egoism is much harder to 
account for than is altruism. I shall not discuss the 
claim that people ought to act on egoistic policies 
(ethical egoism), nor the claim that people necessarily 
act on egoistic policies (psychological egoism), though 
I think that neither of these is true. My aim is 
descriptive and isto better understand the nature and 
ground of an egoistic policy. 

In Section II it is argued that only entities that 
have what I call a concept of the self as a particular 
are capable of acting on egoistic (i.e., selfish) policies; 
and that only entities that possess consciousness can 
have a concept of the self as a particular. Section III 
considers objections in the form of proposed analogies, 
on both a “structural/causal level” and a “functional 
level,” between robot policies and human policies. 
Part IV educes some consequences for descriptive 
ethics; it is about “super individuals”, the nature of 
loyalties construed as what I call “group egoism”, and 
draws on some recent work in genetics and 
sociobiology. 

i 

Imagine that Robert Kraut, is the product of a 

cloning experiment: Until age twenty, Kraut, and 


his genetically identical replica, Kraut), were raised 
in laboratory environments 100 miles apart in which 
the two of them always had exactly similar stimuli 
and other causal inputs, in identical temporal 
sequences. They were, as we say, numerically distinct 
but qualitatively exactly similar, right down to every 
thought and sensation occurring in them. 

Each gets a severe toothache. Now at least one 
aspect of the morality of coping with these toothaches 
is obvious: Whatever moral grounds we the observers 
have for relieving one toothache we also have for 
relieving the other. No observer could have any 
ground for preferring the cessation of one toothache 
rather than the other, given only the assumption 
that the spatial/temporal predicates which numeri- 
cally individuate them are morally irrelevant.) To 
be sure, one of them is Kı and the other is K2, one 
in thes lab and the other in that lab, but the singular 
terms “Kr” and “this” do not indicate dissimilarities, 
hence they do not indicate morally relevant dissim- 
ilarities. To say this is simply to say part of what we 
mean by the universalizability of moral and value 
judgments. 

Each is aware that he has a replica with a 
toothache. The loudspeaker asks Kı (and another 
asks K2) “Whose toothache should we cure? We will 
only cure one.” Kı shouts “Mine, not his! The pain 
is terrible!” Now that’s egoism. Kr is able to 
differentially evaluate what he believes are exactly 
similar things in exactly similar circumstances, since, 
again, he knows that Ke has a toothache that is 
exactly as painful as his. He is capable of making 
differing evaluations of his own toothache and Ka’s 
toothace, evaluations that equally informed observers 
are not capable of making simply because the two 
cases do not differ at all. We want to say, of course, 
that the two aches are different “for K1” in a way in 
which they are not different “for the observers ;” but 
we know they are exactly similar. I think that this is, 
or should be, puzzling; for we should remember that 
Kı has no information that the observers lack on 


1 For scientific reasons we might decide to cure just one toothache and observe what happens. But we would not have moral grounds 
for deciding which to cure. There might be other grounds, e.g., K1’s lab is more easily staffed, that arise from differences in the 
environments of the replicas and which are not removable without postulating replica universes. It will become obvious, I hope, that 
these limitations do not affect my point which has to do with the kind of reason K1 can have and which observers cannot have. 
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which to base his preferential evaluations, and yet 
egoistic value judgments are often said to be rational 
ones. We need to understand what a selfish judgment 
is based on, by which I mean understand whatever 
mental discriminations (perceptions, or intelligent 
processes) from which it would make sense to say that 
K1’s selfish judgment flowed. There is, I believe, a 
difficulty in understanding the very idea of selfishness 
(or egoism), especially when it is compared, as it will 
be shortly, with the kinds of policies on which 
machines and lower organisms are able to act. The 
question I am raising is a transcendental one: How is 
selfishness possible, for it is a plain fact that people are 
often selfish. 

While Kı cannot point to a difference between K1 
and Ke (if he could, we could), he can tell the 
difference between a toothache of K1 and a toothache 
of K2 in a way in which we cannot: he knows the 
difference between “mine” and “thine,” as does 
everyone, and he can appraise or value toothaches 
differently according to whether they are his or 
another’s. Kı uses indexical terms in judging among 
two exactly similar individuals. It is not merely that 
he numerically individuates them as two—observers 
can do that—, he goes on to make a judgment about 
the one that he does not make about the other. And 
it is not just any indexical term that is crucial to his 
judgment, it is egocentric particulars; he does not 
disvalue a pain because it is this rather than that, he 
disvalues it because it is Azs rather than another’s. He 
cannot, of course, base his judgment on the claim that 
one ache is felt and the other is unfelt. Both are felt. 
Neither will it suffice for him to say “One ache is felt 
by Kı and not by Ke,” without further specification 
of which one K1 is. He must say “One ache is felt by 
me,” if he is to make his judgment intelligible. 

A hypothesis emerges from this. Egoism, and 
altruism (or impersonal morality), depend on differ- 
ent concepts of the self. Egoism depends on what I 
shall call a concept of the self as a particular; it involves 
the capacity to discriminate among particulars that 
might be exactly similar, to identify one of those 
particulars as oneself, and to base wants, evaluations, 
and policies upon this discrimination. This is what 
Kı does when he says “You should cure my toothache 
first.” The mark of this concept of the self is the 
unwillingness to expunge egocentric particulars from 
one’s policies. Entities that lack this kind of concept 
of the self cannot act on egoistic policies. Impersonal 
morality depends on what I call a concept of the self as 
(an instance of) a kind of thing; here Kı identifies 
himself for evaluative purposes in terms of sets of 
features which, in principle, K2 or other things could 
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also have. From the point of view of impersonal 
morality, and therefore of the self viewed as a set of 
repeatable features, Kı cannot judge (though he 
might say) that you should cure his toothache rather 
than Ka’s. K1’s impersonal or non-egoistic value 
judgments are based on reasons which, in principle, 
any observer could understand and accept in the 
same way in which Kı understands them. These are 
the reasons I call Kantian reasons; I call policies 
based on them Kantian policies. The mark of this 
concept of the selfis universalizability : the willingness 
to rephrase one’s moral and value judgments without 
the use of indexical terms. 

“Concept of the self as a particular” and “concept 
of the self as a kind” are terms of convenience that 
require further explanation. When I act on an 
impersonal, universal policy, I treat myself as an 
instance of a kind, for example, an instance of a thief 
or of a thing with a toothache. An instance of a a is, of 
course, a particular. But the point is, in terms of this 
policy I do not view myself differently from any other 
instance; I just pick out one more case of a ø, which 
happens to be me. Only the kind I represent is relevant 
to my judgment or action. But when I have a “concept 
of the self as a particular” it matters, and affects my 
judgment, which instance or particular ofa given kind 
I identify: it matters whether or not the instance is 
me. So the difference between these two “concepts” 
or ways of viewing the self is the difference between 
basing a judgment on picking out myself as just 
another particular which is ø, and basing a judgment 
on my being a particular instance of e and not just any 
é—a particular particular, as it were—namely the 
one that is me. 

So the first part of the answer to the transcendental 
question “How is selfishness possible?” is that only an 
entity with a concept of the self as a particular can 
have selfish policies. Which raises the question, “What 
kind of entity can have a concept of the self as a 
particular?” I want to suggest that whereas any entity 
that can be said to follow policies can act on the basis 
of the kinds it belongs to, only to a conscious entity 
can it matter which particular of a given kind it is. 

A simplified, intuitive basis for my claims about 
consciousness and the idea of the self as a particular 
can be found in the example of Kı and his cloned 
replica K2. When K1 says “Me first” he is not judging 
his own case in terms of “relevant” repeatable 
characteristics; if he were, he could not judge his own 
case differently from Ka’s. So it looks as though he 
can distinguish himself from Ke only numerically, and 
therefore he appears to value a “this,” a particular, 
more than some other “this.” Egoism would be 
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incomprehensible, simply crazy, if this were all that 
we could say in explanation of it. Why prefer one 
“this” over another? And why prefer the one that is 
himself to Ka, if all that can be said is that the egoist 
(mysteriously) prefers one of two numerically distinct 
but qualitatively exactly similar particulars? But 
there is, of course, a way in which a person can 
differentiate one particular from another without 
either noting a feature that one has and the other 
lacks or mentioning the spatial-temporal predicates 
that numerically individuate them. He feels the one 
pain but not the other. This is a basis that a person, 
and presumably any conscious entity, has for treating 
differently two particulars without having to note a 
feature that belongs to one but not the other. He 
knows that Kı is in pain, but he also knows that K2 
is in pain. Kı and K2 are, after all, exactly similar, 
so by hypothesis what is true of one is true of the other 
(apart from what implies their numerical diversity) ; 
a fortiori, Kı cannot come to know something that sets 
him apart from Ke (aside from what numerically 
individuates them). But the pain that is his (and hence 
the person that is himself) is more important to him 
because, and only because, it is the one he feels. My 
suggestion is that the separation of conscious states 
into those that are one’s own and those that are not 
provides a third way (and the egoist’s way) of 
distinguishing among particulars, the first being to 
notice differences in qualities or features and the 
second to apprehend different spatial/temporal 
predicates. 

By a Kantian policy I mean any policy or directive 
that is universalizable in the sense that the entity that 
follows the policy takes its indexical “I” to be 
replaceable by general terms. Thus, my policy “I 
shall do X to Ys” is universalizable if I take it to mean 
(or treat it as though it were) “øs shall do X to Ys.” Of 
course, a nonconscious entity cannot differentiate 
between what Kant called “acting for the sake of a 
law” and “acting in accordance with a law.” But 
Kant’s point (and mine) is that this distinction applies 
only to an entity that has a dual nature, such as a 
person, one that has inclinations that can motivate it 
independently of reason. The distinction between 
“for the sake of...” and “in accordance with...” 
no more applies to nonconscious entities than it does 
to God. Hence nonconscious entities, provided they 
can be said to act for the sake of anything at all, that 
is, have a will, are like Kantian “holy wills” that 
necessarily act on universal policies and therefore 
. lack the concept of obligation; this is why I call 
nonconscious entities perfect Kantians. A point about 
Kant that this shows is that a holy will does not have 


to be a spirit. Since, as Kant himself implies, it is a 
person’s duality of nature that allows him to act (or 
fail to act) for the sake of a law, any entity that follows 
laws of policies while lacking this duality of incentive 
is a “holy will,” given only that we can claim that it 
wills and acts at all. — 

Imagine a simple kind of robot: a box on wheels 
with mechanical arms, sensors for touch, radio waves, 
colors, etc., and the capacity to translate some radioed 
instructions into appropriate action. It can be built 
with present day technology and I shall assume that it 
is not conscious, or no more likely to be conscious 
than a Polaris missile. If we populate a town with 
these robots, of different sorts but including two that 
are exactly alike, and we radio to one of the two (R1), 
“Shoot robots with flashing green lights,” R1 will do 
that. If Rr’s sensors can see that it is a robot with 
flashing green lights it will shoot itself as readily as 
any (barring other instructions to the contrary). 

Can we successfully give Ri the instruction “Oil 
thyself’? Upon hearing this, on what basis does R1 
pick out the right robot to oil? Is it like the basis K1 
has for treating his own toothache first, or is it like the 
basis the robot has for acting on “shoct robots with 
flashing green lights”? We could easily give R1 the 
latter kind of basis by building it to treat the Morse 
code sentence “Oil thyself” as equivalent to a sentence 
like “Oil blue robots” (it is the only blue one), or “Oil 
robot whose oil hole sensors send a ø type ‘Keep 
oiling! signal” (and only its own oil hole sensor sends 
ø type “Keep oiling!” signals). Doing this would be to 
make it translate “Oil thyself? into a universal rule 
which, as a matter of contingent fact, applies only to 
itself. The “thyself would not be an egocentric 
particular for Rı but code for a set of repeatable 
features. 

On reflection “Oil thyself’ seems to be wholly 
unmanageable by my robot unless it is treated by it 


as shorthand for general or universal directions (these 


directions, we humans can go on to say, having been 
tailored by us to apply only to a single individual). 
But not only is no such translation into universal 
directions necessary for K1, it is difficult to see how 


, any such translation of K1’s egoistic policy is possible. 


“My ache should be cured” cannot be translated into 
feedback statements about the neurological system 
because, first, whose neurological system do the 
statements about feedback refer to? “Cure ache that 
causes neural process x” plainly won’t do even as an 
analogue of “Cure my ache” since the owner of neural 
process x is unspecified. Second, if neurological causal 
claims provide a basis for differential judgment, that 
basis is as relevant and accessible to an observer as it 
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is to Kı himself; but K.1’s basis cannot also serve as 
an observer’s basis. 

We can, of course, imagine ten non-conscious 
robots fighting over the oil spigot, a perfect picture of 
“selfish” behavior. But the logic of these robots’ 
behavior is different: They act on policies that are 
universal and therefore non-egoistic, but which apply 
only to themselves because we built them that way. 
Their behavior is no more egoistic, in the sense I am 
examining, than is that of the moral person who 
resolves to give the money to whomever has morally 
relevant characteristic s and then discovers that only 
he has characteristic ø. In such cases the robot and the 
person serve themselves only per accidens. 

It should be noted that “egoist” is ambiguous, in 
one sense meaning a person who has a very high 
opinion of himself and who claims things for himself 
on that basis; this sense of “egoist” is close to “egotist” 
in meaning. Iam employing the words “egoism” and 
“egoist” in their other sense: selfishness or claiming 
things for oneself just because they benefit oneself and 
not necessarily because one thinks he has qualities 
that make him the best. “Patriotism” is similarly 
ambiguous, sometimes meaning putting one’s own 
country first because one thinks it is the best, the most 
virtuous, and sometimes meaning putting one’s own 
country first because it is one’s own. ‘The second sense 
is the philosophically interesting one and the one with 
which I am concerned. 

There are entities, of which my robots are 


illustrations, which necessarily are perfect Kantians.- 


Kant said that perfectly rational beings, like God, 
would necessarily act only on universal laws and 
would not need morality. I am offering another 
reason why an entity might necessarily act only on 
universal laws; namely when it is an entity that lacks 
a concept of the self as a particular. The robots 
discussed above cannot discriminate between them- 
selves and others, when it comes to doing harm or 
benefit, except on the basis of differences between 
them that they perceive or react to. This is compatible, 
perhaps even identical, with altruism of the sort that 
_ Christ asserted: “Love they neighbor as thyself”; but 
it is incompatible with egoism in the sense explained. 
An implication of my hypothesis is that exclusive 
altruism, in the sense of regarding only other people’s 
good to the exclusion of one’s own, requires a concept 
of the self as a particular as much as does only 
regarding one’s own good. For in each case an 
individual must be able to differentially evaluate 
exactly similar states in itselfand others, and therefore 
must have a concept of the self that is not based 
entirely on characteristics or repeatable features. So 
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an implication of my thesis is that it is not possible for 
either psychological egoism or psychological altruism 
to be true of entities that lack a concept of the self as 
a particular, in the sense explained. 

It may be objected that non-conscious entities lack 

a concept of the self altogether. Related to this is the 
objection that non-conscious entities cannot act, they 
just react; they cannot follow policies, they follow 
programs; they do not distinguish or perceive, they 
respond differentially. Part of the answer is that I 
want to grant as much as possible to those who say 
that machines can be like us: intelligent, goal-seeking, 
etc. But in any case, I think that many intelligence- 
attributing words, suchas “goal,” “purpose,” “policy,” 
and “perceive” can apply to a non-conscious entity 
in senses that are natural enough given its structure 
and behavior, but without forcing us to say that the 
thing feels. And attributing to robots the idea of the 
self as an instance of various kinds is not altogether 
unnatural because my robot can pick out itself, albeit 
defeasibly, on the basis of clusters of features and 
thus be programmed to do certain things to itself in 
certain circumstances. The concept of the self as an 
instance of a kind identifies the way an entity can 
treat itself—vzz., as just one more instance of a ¢— 
that is true of both humans (when they are being 
Kantian) and robots. I could abandon this notion 
and maintain that any self-concept is the concept of 
the self as a particular as I have defined it. This 
would imply, with some plausibility, that only 
humans and higher animals have a concept of the 
self. Then I would have to say that humans, when 
they act on Kantian policies, suspend, or act as 
though they lacked, a concept of the self. This may 
be as nonintuitive to say of humans as saying of 
robots that they follow policies and have a concept 
of the self at all. 

My hypothesis may sound incredible: that the 
possibility of selfishness is limited to human beings 
and others which, like human beings, have a certain 
concept of the self which in turn depends on having 
consciousness; and that some lower creatures and 
inferior robots cannot act on selfish policies. Philoso- 
phy, theology, and until very recently, evolutionary 
theory, have taught the opposite: that lower animals 
fight tooth and claw out of total selfishness and that 
only human beings (and other higher creatures like 
God and angels) are capable of altruism and self- 
sacrifice. A typical view was that of Thomas Henry 
Huxley, who argued in “Evolution and Ethics” in 
1889 that Man’s biological nature, being a product of 
natural selection, was totally selfish, whereas Man’s 
ethical nature, since it was capable of altruism, had to 
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have a spiritual component that transcended 
evolution. 


III 


Let us construct an example in terms of which we 
can take a closer look at the argument and consider 
objections to it. Imagine two, otherwise mammalean- 
looking creatures R1/K1 and R2/K2. Imagine these 
exactly similar entities first as persons (Kı and Ka) 
and then as non-conscious robots (Ri and R2). Let 
K2 be an egoist who says “I should cure only my 
toothache.” A nerve is strung from K.1’s tooth to Ke’s 
brain and, moreover, it connects in K2’s brain exactly 
where his own tooth connects. The likely effect of this 
is that when K2 feels a toothache he will, in the usual 
sense in which we can locate the place of pain, “feel 
it in” his own tooth, whether it is his own rotten tooth 
or K1’s rotten tooth that is causing the pain. 

K2’s policy is to cure the pain he is conscious of and 
which (tautologously, perhaps) is Řis pain and not 
another’s. The cause could be his tooth or K1’s tooth 
and he could be mistaken as to which tooth caused his 
toothache. But if his policy is to cure the pain he feels, 
then it is not possible that the same policy should also 
direct him to cure a similar pain of someone else, 
however much it might direct him to fix someone 
else’s tooth and incidentally result in curing someone 
else’s pain. 

Now imagine that our two entities are non- 
conscious robots instead of persons and that a 
mechanical tooth sends a malfunction signal to R2’s 
electronic “brain.” We could build R2 so as to be able 
to receive the signal only from its own tooth, and to 
repair only its own tooth. Nonetheless, whatever kind 
of signal it got from its own tooth it could, logically, 
get from R r’s, and a sufficiently clever parasite robot 
could present its own tooth for repair by Re. What I 
envisage is a parasite robot that always could interfere 
mechanically or tap into R2’s electronics, so as to 
present another instance of the kind of cues that made R2 
repair itself, although in this case R2 would repair 
the parasite. Up to a point, the same is true of a 
person: whatever signal K2 got from his own tooth 
he could, logically, get from K1’s, and so on. But 
what policy of R2 would be functionally equivalent 
to K2’s policy to cure his pain (as distinct from fix his 
tooth) ? 

One possible answer, and hence an objection to my 
thesis, is to understand selfish responses of both 
persons and robots as causal effects of their internal 
states. Let us hypothesize that making a selfish 
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judgment is just responding to a stimulus. An organ 
is prodded and it contracts, a robot senses an oil lack 
and it oils itself, a person has pain and ends himself. 
A cause operates on a particular entity and the effect 
is self-tending behavior (including verbal behavior). 
When K2’s tooth hurts him certain effects occur and 
these can include his uttering or thinking “I should 
cure my ache,” just as, when an organ is prodded or 
a circuit activated, certain behavior is caused. Ought 
we to conclude that a robot has a Kantian policy 
when its policy says “Oil blue ones,” and that it las 
a functionally equivalent analogue cf an egoistic 
policy when it is simply caused, by one of its internal 
states, to begin self-oiling motions? On this view, the 
best robot analogue of “Cure my tootkache pain” is 
something like “Make the tooth malfunction signal 
cease”; in other words, it aims at making its internal 
machine state cease. Now, is the malfunction signal 
like the pain? 

I think that there is something to thi kind of view 
of selfish utterances and selfish behavior Wittgenstein 
suggested that “I am in pain” is not a judgment based 
on inference or observation but is replacement pain 
behavior. Analogously, we might think of certain 
appraisals and evaluations as replacement aversive 
or supportive behavior. Nevertheless the kind of 
selfish policy that a conscious entity can have remains 
unique: The stimulus or cause, of which my selfish act 
or utterance can plausibly be considered the effect, is 
a conscious state. Only my own conscrous states can 
affect me in the way in which they do (another 
tautology, perhaps). So it is false that eny cause of its 
exact kind can have the effect in question. But the 
robot responds in the prescribed way to any cause 
that affects it with the right repeatable (electronic) 
characteristics, thus making its policy a Kantian 
policy as I define it. For this reason we always can 
invent ingenious parasite robots that supply that 
cause by infiltrating R2 and substituting their own 
circuits for R2’s, so that R2 responds tc a state of the 
parasite instead of to a state of itself. But a human 
egoist’s policy, because it is aimed (ultimately) at the 
egoists own feelings and states of consciousness, 
cannot possibly be activated similarly ty the feelings 
of another person. K2 cannot have a parasite that 
“substitutes” pains or other consciows states and 
thereby gets K2 to respond in some way because it 
feels the parasite’s pain. 

There appears to be a sense in whick a person can 
be mistaken but Re cannot be mis-aken: R2 is 
following its program just as truly wken it fixes its 
parasite’s tooth or ø circuit as it is wken it fixes its 
own. To claim that R2 mistakenly repairs its parasite 
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instead of itself appears to assume illegitimately that 
something in its program is inherently directed 
toward one particular rather than another, namely 
itself. When we ask “Whose tooth does Re’s policy 
aim at fixing ?”, the answer is, “Whoever owns the 
tooth that sends the appropriate malfunction and 
location signals.” When we ask, “Whose ache does 
K?’s policy aim at curing,” the answer is, “His own.” 
I conclude that we have not succeeded in giving R2 
a concept of the self as a particular, we have merely 
programmed it to respond in a certain way to a given 
kind of stimulus. 

My treatment of these attempts at machine/human 
parallels may prompt what seems to be a more basic 
objection to my argument, namely that I conflate 
“functional” and “structural/causal” accounts of 
human and robot behavior. On the one level, the 
functional, “Oil thyself’ and “Cure your own ache” 
are directives that say what they are to do without saying 
anything about how, causally speaking, they do it. 
On the other level, “Such and such a chain of 
neurophysiological and other bodily causes and 
effects takes place” and “such and such a chain of 
electronic and other physical causes and effects takes 
place” are assumed to describe instances of how, 
causally speaking, they do what they are to do. The 
objection is that I illegitimately contrast functional 
accounts of human behavior with structural/causal 
accounts of robot behavior. 

If by a structural/causal account one means a 
causal account in terms of the subject matter of 
physics, I agree that such an account of a person’s 
behavior would show him to be a perfect Kantian 
and for the obvious reason that conscious states are 
not part of the subject matter of physics. I have, 
however, let Ke’s pain sensation count as a state or 
occurrence that is part of an account, even a causal 
one, of his behavior. I have not assumed that the pain 
gets mentioned only in “functional” or purposive 
descriptions but drops out of a causal account. It 
really isn’t very interesting, given this, to discover 
that if human policies are explained without men- 
tioning conscious states they are just like the policies 
of non-conscious entities. 

The thesis, minimally, is that there are implications 
for ethics and for the kind of concept of the self an 


2 Sociobiology: The New Synthesis (Harvard, 1975), ch. 1. 
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entity can have that depend on how one describes 
that entity. Only if one describes a conscious entity in 
terms of its conscious states, which seems natural 
enough to do, will egoistic policies be ascribable to it. 
So how a human being is described makes a difference. 


IV 


The sociobiologist Edward O. Wilson has discussed 
what he calls “the morality of the gene.”? Genes, 
Wilson says, are completely selfish in the sense that 
they cause behavior and somatic structures which 
“aim” only at maximizing chances of the genes’ only 
replication in future generations. The happiness of 
the individual organisms whose behavior genes 
predispose, indeed, of anything besides what affects 
the likelihood of their replication, means nothing to 
them. Yet, individual genes can be thought of as perfect 
Kantians: an instance of a gene “aims” at the 
proliferation of its kind and is “indifferent” (as 
translated into the effects of the behavior it predisposes 
in its bearer) to whether itself or instead other 
individual genes of its kind in the organism’ relatives 
get replicated. The theory of kin selection substanti- 
ates this point.? Genes are “altruistic” gua individuals, 
but they are “selfish” with regard to their own kind. 
The policy statement that describes the behavioral 
disposition a gene directs is a selfish one if, like Wilson, 
we mean by “a gene” a kind of gene, a gene-type and 
not an individual gene. 

The gene, gua gene-type, I call a super individual. 
It isa natural kind whose members share a community 
of purpose aimed impartially at the good of any and 
all members of the kind. The notion is easier to see if 
we first make up a human example. Suppose that 
honest persons impartially aim at benefitting anyone 
who is honest, and no one else. Thus each honest 
person has a Kantian policy. If we could think of the 
assemblage of honest individuals as a super individual, 
what kind of policy regarding honesty would that 
super individual have? It aims at benefitting each 
and every member of the class that makes it up, and 
if we can assume that there is no composition fallacy 
involved in going from what benefits each and every 
honest person to what benefits the assemblage, then 
the super individual aims at benefitting itself. The 


3 Kin selection is explained in W.D. Hamilton’s classic paper “The Genetical Evolution of Social Behavior,” Journal of Theoretical Biology, 
vol. 7 (1964), pp. 1-52. This paper worked out, for the first time, how self-sacrificial behavior on the part of individual organisms can be 
selected for in evolution. Very roughly, the theory says that what is selected for in evolution is behavior by organism A that benefits itself, 
and also, one half as strongly, behavior that benefits a sib (who has a one half chance of carrying the gene A carries), and also, one fourth 
as strongly, behavior that benefits an uncle or half sib (who each have a one fourth chance of carrying A’s gene), and so on. For a 
summary, see Wilson’s Sociobiology, or Andrew Oldenquist, “Evolution and Ethics,” The Personalist, vol. 59 (1978), pp. 58-69. 
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super individual, unlike an individual honest person, 
cannot aim at the good of anything besides itself 
because we define it as the assemblage of persons who 
‘aim at benefitting persons like themselves. Any 
intentional beneficiary of an honest person is, by 
stipulation, part of the super individual. 

Gene types and ant colonies are much more 
plausible candidates for super individuals. But the 
argument is the same. Each individual gene causes 
bodily structures or behavior that “aim” at the good 
(the perpetuation) of any gene of its type: When it 
can, an animal acts so as to favor the replication of 
genes in its relatives as well as in itself, and sometimes 
it does so at-the expense of itself. In doing so the 
individual animal as well as the individual genes in 
the animal follow Kantian policies. But if the super 
individual is defined as a class of similar genes (the 
gene-type) that impartially aim at benefitting each 
other and only each other, the policy of this super 
individual will be a selfish, non-Kantian policy 
(assuming, again, that the case at hand allows us to go 
from what is distributively beneficial to what is 
collectively beneficial). 

Think for a moment of Kant’s kingdom of ends or 
community of rational beings. It is assumed that in it 
an individual’s inclination to benefit himself does not 
get in the way of rational law-like judgment, in other 
words, that he follows the categorical imperative. In 
this case each rational being treats every rational 
being including itself as an end in itself and never as 
a means, but is allowed to treat nonrational beings as 
mere means. If we think of the community (the tribe, 
the colony) of rational beings as a super individual 
with a policy, that policy will be a selfish one: The 
policy of Kant’s colony-individual is to benefit itself, 
and it necessarily benefits only itself because any 
beneficiary is a rational being and therefore by 
definition part of the super individual. 

This is how, finally, we can find genuine selfishness 
in inanimate nature and lower organisms: super 
individuals have egoistic (selfish) policies. We can 
conclude that genes are “selfish” from one point of 
view and “altruistic” from another. Altruistic indi- 
vidual genes of a given kind can be said to be group 
egoists if the behavior they cause aims at the good of 
their kind. The notion of group egoism gives us a way 
to express the quasi-egoism that is involved when 
altruistic individuals restrict their altruism to the 
good of their own kind. “Group egoism” is a useful 
concept for getting at the peculiar relation to egoism 


that characterizes individuals with loyalties, that is to 
say, people who sacrifice, but only for their own 
country, city, species, or whatever. 

Entomologists have discussed ant and termite 
colonies as super individuals: The individual orga- 
nism is the colony and the ants which make it up are 
its parts, they merely being more loos2ly connected 
physically with one another than are the parts of a 
person or the parts of an individual ant. This 
conception of a super individual appeals to entomol- 
ogists because the various castes of ants in the colony 
altruistically perform specialized roles which serve 
the good of the colony much as in a person the various 
organs and cellular structures serve the good of the 
person.* 

So we might offer the same kind of ergument that 
was given in the case of genes: we do not find pure 
altruism on the part of organisms in he ant-world 
without making an assumption abou: what is the 
organism and what are its parts. If the ant colony is 
the organism then we can say that the organism 
evolved to be completely selfish and is served selflessly 
by its parts, which evolved to serve selflessly. If we 
think of the organisms as individual ants then we 
might hypothesize that, gua individuals, they follow 
Kantian policies, but in doing so are group egoists— 
perfect patriots, we might say—with regard to their 
colony. 

We can think of a person as a colony or super 
individual, like an ant heap. Or, more interestingly, 
we can think of individual persons as being related to 
society in the way in which individual ants are related 
to the ant colony, such that the society is the organism 
and particular persons are its parts. Politically 
repellant though it is, the latter model offers us an 
illuminating way of viewing some of actual human 
morality. 

People often have principles that meet what I have 
called a criterion of egoism in that tney refuse to 
expunge egocentric particulars from them, and yet 
the principles aim at the good of something obviously 
larger than the individual. They claim: “I ought to 
do what benefits only my family (or my country, my 
race, my species).” I shall call this kuman group 
egoism; we could also call it tribal morality. Just as in 
the case of genes and in the case of ants, human group 
egoism also can be thought of as the actions of the 
parts of a super individual for the super individual’s 
own good, i.e., for the country’s own good or the 
species’ own good. This might at first sound whimsical, 


4 Darwin himself, in The Origin of Species, said that the extreme altruism found among the social hymenoptera posed the greatest single 
problem for the theory of natural selection. It was not until the work of Hamilton that the solution was worked out in any detail, although 


others, including Darwin and Haldane, had hinted at it earlier. 
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but I think that it illuminates what has often puzzled 
and divided moral philosophers: the apparent egoism 
and self-interest of persons who say “My family (or my 
country, and so on) first,” and who nonetheless are, 
contrary to self-interest, willing to sacrifice themselves 
for their family or their country. These are people 
who act exactly like the genes and ants described 
above (and the members of Kant’s Kingdom of Ends 
too, we might add): they are selfish regarding the 
good of their own kind, and altruistic as individuals. 

We can divide morality into three types: (1) egoism 
(which only conscious entities can have), (2) group 
egoism, and (3) truly impersonal, universalizable 
morality (which any entity that acts on policies can 
have). Whether a policy gets called egoistic or 
altruistic depends on the concept of an individual 
that we adopt. An organism’s altruistic policy can 
simultaneously be viewed as aimed selfishly at the 
good of its kind; and calling the policy selfish, as 
seems natural to do in the case of genes, ants, and 
perhaps members of a Chinese commune or a 
fanatical army, seems to presuppose the concept of a 
different actor: it seems to require the concept of a 
larger self that is actually selfish, a super individual 
of which the particular ants and soldiers function as 
parts or members.° 

Can non-conscious robots be racists, patriots, or 
speciesists ? Compare the robot policy “Preserve only 
robots of your own color” with the human policy 
“Preserve only people of your own color.” One might 
think that surely a robot, like a person, can find out 
what color it is and then preserve only those with 
similar colors. But if Ri cannot learn “Oil thyself” 
without translating it into a Kantian policy, neither 
can it learn “Preserve robots of thine own color” 
without translating it into a Kantian policy. The 
argument is, of course, exactly the same. To produce 
a robot analogue of racism we would simply program 
Ri to preserve white robots, Rr being a white one. 
But of course it would not matter in the slightest to 
Ri that # was white; it might perceive itself to be 
white, but only in the sense of discovering one more 
white robot to add to a list of robots to preserve. A 
person whose policy it is always to put white people 
first, but absolutely independently of the fact that 
that is Aes own color, would be a strange kind of racist. 
If we count him as a racist at all, we must call him a 


disinterested racist: the color would be morally or 
aesthetically valuable to him, it would be an ideal. 

I want to distinguish loyalties from ideals. Loyalty 
as I define it is a form of self-dependent morality, 
tribal morality, that values a group or a thing because 
it is viewed as one’s own. Indexical terms are 
uneliminable from a policy so long as that policy 
expresses a loyalty; if one is willing to expunge the 
indexicals it ceases to be a loyalty and becomes an 
ideal. R1 could be a disinterested racist in the sense 
that we could attribute to it the ideal of preserving 
white robots. But R1 could not be a racist in the sense 
of being loyal to robots of its own color, and this is 
because it lacks a concept of the self as a particular. 
The concept of the self as a particular is necessary for 
the concept of possession which is the basis of those 
forms of self-dependent value or prizing that we call 
loyalties. That is, I may believe that I should act for 
the good of my family, my city, my race, my country, 
or my species, just because these entities are mine and 
not because they have certain qualities that make 
them the best. These entities admittedly are not 
conscious states and, unlike my pains, a number of 
people can say of them “They are mine.” Yet the idea 
of prizing America, or anything, higher than some- 
thing else just because it is mine depends on the 
antecedent possession of a concept of the self as a 
particular. Otherwise, the “just because” will be 
unintelligible. Just as an egoist puts himself first, 
regardless of the exactly similar circumstances of his 
cloned replica, a loyalist puts his country, species, and 
so on, first, regardless of the similar circumstances of 
competing countries or species; though I should add 
that even an egoist (as distinct from a loyalist) does 
not put himself first simpliciter, he puts first his intimate 
“possessions” such as his pleasures, his money, and his 
happiness. What follows from this is that non- 
conscious entities no more can be patriots or racists, 
in the sense of having loyalties rather than ideals, 
than they can be selfish.® 

I have been trying to explain, among other things, 
why people are so torn between altruism and 
selfishness. They often do not even know whether an 
action is selfish or altruistic, as when a person sacrifices 
himself for his career, his child, or his country. There 
is one more point to make relevant to this. A person, 
being conscious, can aim at the good of a particular, 


5 Exploring these notions beyond their very programmatic presentation here might be useful to social philosophy. We might gain some 
insight into individualistic as contrasted with Hegelian elements of political thought, as well as a better understanding of the conflicts 
between a person’s “impartial morality,” on the one hand, and his nested loyalties or biases to Ais neighborhood, hts city, kis country, and 


his species. 


6 I said earlier that genes and ants can be thought of as perfect patriots with regard to the good of their kind. Now it should be clear 
that they are “disinterested patriots,” following what we should call ideals rather than loyalties. 
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himself; we call this selfishness (or egoism). His genes, 
being non-conscious and therefore perfect Kantians, 
aim impartially at the good of their kind, which is 
dispersed within both the person himself and his 
relatives; according to sociobiologists this prompts 
self-sacrificial behavior on the part of the person for 
the benefit of his relatives. In other words, a person’s 
genes often motivate him to act for the good of an 
individual (himself), while other genes within him 
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motivate him to act for the good ofa super individual, 
namely the assemblage of relatives thrcugh which his 
kind of genes are spread. At least, this is how it is if 
the theory of kin selection is correct; and if it is, then 
one evolutionary product (or byproduct) called 
consciousness prompts attitudes and judgments that 
are incompatible with the promptings of another 
evolutionary product, namely, our hereditary predis- 
positions to certain kinds of self-sacrificial altruism.’ 
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IV. AUTONOMY AND THE ‘INNER SELF’ 


ROBERT YOUNG 


A tear is commonly held to be a presup- 
position of moral agency and hence of respon- 
sibility, dignity and self-esteem. In philosophical 
writings as diverse as those of Aristotle, of Kant and 
Kantians like Rawls, of libertarians like Nozick and 
of existentialists like Sartre, autonomy is closely 
linked with the concept of a person as a moral being. 
In fiction the often tragic effects of its defeat has been 
a recurring theme, and in Nineteen Eighty Four and 
Brave New World Orwell and Huxley have given us 
glimpses of what it would be like to live in a world 
where autonomy has for the most part been system- 
atically eliminated. In everyday life we acknowledge 
its importance in that we lament its lack among those 
who are oppressed or who are severely mentally or 
physically ill, in wanting our children to develop it 
and in the fact that our own self-images fluctuate 
according to the degree to which we can realistically 
think of ourselves as being autonomous.! Yet for all 
its importance and despite the frequency with which 
it is appealed to, the concept of autonomy generally 
operates at an intuitive level and rarely is seriously 
explored. In this paper I shall explore an aspect of 
autonomy which is fundamental to any adequate 
understanding of the concept but which has been 
given less consideration even than the concept itself. 


I 


One of the few points about autonomy which is 
clear is that it is connected with liberty or freedom 
(which despite its various nuances? will on this 
occasion have to be left largely unexplored). To 
unravel what it is to be free in the relevant sense 
would involve sorting out what it is not to be subject 
to the will of another, what it is not to be subject to 
defeating natural conditions and what it is to possess 


the means or power to achieve a chosen objective. It 
is not because I think this task to be easy or 
unimportant? that I shall not here be considering it 
but because I think there is a need to redress the 
balance a little and give some attention to what it is 
to exercise one’s freedom in such a way as to order 
one’s life according to a plant or conception which 
fully expresses one’s own choices since intuitively this 
is the heart of our notion of autonomy. To this extent 
autonomy clearly involves more than just being free 
(even where freedom is construed so as to include 
both freedom of action and of decision!. One must be 
free to be autonomous, but one can b2 free and still 
lack autonomy because it is, for instance, possible 
freely but mindlessly to mimic the testes, opinions, ` 
ideals, goals, principles, values and preferences of 
others. So freedom is necessary for autonomy but not 
sufficient. At least this much more is needed: that a 
person’s choices actually be expressive of his or her 
individual preferences, aspirations and so on. 

Some of those who would agree wizh me that the 
self-directing aspect of autonomy has been neglected 
would wish to emphasize this notion of self-directed- 
ness to the virtual exclusion of any ccnsideration of 
the extent to which a person’s life neecs to be unified 
in the manner suggested in “ordering one’s life 
according toa plan or conception.” On the minimalist 
view autonomy is, if you like, being one’s own man or 
woman and to be sure this fits well with our use of 
“autonomy” in an occurrent way. We recognize that 
people act autonomously in particular situations. But 
I want to suggest that we also employ the term 
“autonomy” when we wish to make a more global 
point about someone’s life. In this latter usage the 
unified ordering of the autonomous person’s life is 
what exemplifies most fully its selfdirectedness. 
While some of what I have to say bzlow transfers 


l On this see Sharon Hill, “Self-Determination and Autonomy” in R. Wasserstrom (ed.), Today’s Moral Problems (New York, 1975), 


pp. 171-186. 


2 Joel Feinberg has aired these thoroughly in his careful treatment in Ch. 1 of Sociel Philosophy (Englewood Cliffs, NJ., 1973). 

3 It has indeed been a source of continuing fascination for me (as for many others) and one to which I have recertly given further 
attention in my “Compatibilism and Conditioning,” Nods, vol. 13 (1979). 

* The notion of a life-plan as I use it differs from the rather formal one employed by John Rawls in A Theory of Justice (Oxford, 1971), 
which, as Robert Paul Wolff points out in Understanding Rawls (Princeton, 1977) pp-137ff, is not only culture bound but modelled too 
closely on that of the profit-maximizing behavior of a firm in micro-economic theory. I use the term more broadly to refer to whatever 


_ itis that a person wants to do in and with his or her life. 
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readily enough to the autonomous acts of agents my 
concern will be more directly with the patterned 
conception of autonomy. 

To the extent that an individual is self-directed he 
(or she) brings the entire course of his life into a 
unified order. This suggests that a person who is free 
of external constraints and who has the capacity to 
pursue a particular pattern of living may fail to be 
autonomous not just because his principles of thought 
and action (his motivational structure) are second- 
hand, but also because he is not able to organize these 
principles in a unified way. To put it more popularly, 
he may fail to get it all together because his inner self 
is disordered, is lacking integration. In the subsequent 
course of trying to show how such disorder may be 
avoided or overcome these notions will have to be 
filled out but it will be helpful first to indicate the 
variety of factors which may from within, as it were, 
obstruct the achievement of autonomy. 

These factors range through from those neuroses 
which may give rise to long term and even permanent 
incursions into a person’s autonomy, to self-deception, 
to ambivalence, to the kind of anomie produced by 
an individual’s having ill-defined principles of action 
and on to weakness of will where the effects on 
autonomy are generally more isolated both in 
duration and impact. It would be satisfying, not to 
say neat, if these and other conditions of the “inner 
self” that obstruct autonomy could be traced to a 
single failure in the agent (such as a failure of self- 
awareness). But this seems unlikely. Still, I shall be 
arguing among other things that until persons achieve 
awareness concerning their motivations to that extent 
autonomy remains out of their reach. Even if I am 
right about this, however, it remains true, that for 
certain of the inner obstructions I have mentioned 
(e.g. ambivalence and weakness of will) the agent’s 
failure will not typically be a lack of self-awareness. 
Though even here there is a sense in which the agent’s 
self-knowledge may have a contribution to make to 
enhancing his autonomy: it may enable the agent to 
avoid situations where his weakness is apt to be his 
undoing or to determine which of the contrary values 
generating his ambivalence will best promote his 
autonomy (either in the short or the longer term). 

There is an objection which may be raised at this 
point which threatens the whole idea of matching up 
an agent’s effective motivation with a motivational 
structure that, had it been acted upon, would have 


exhibited the agent’s self-directedness. Were it to 
succeed it would call into question the whole 
conspectus of autonomy that I have till now been 
working with. Moreover, in the process of reckoning 
with it an account of authenticity in motivation will 
emerge which will provide a foundation for what I 
have to say subsequently about the inner obstacles to 
autonomy to which I have referred. 

Gerald Dworkin has argued’ that autonomy cannot 
be located at the level of first-order motivations 
because we cannot choose ab initio our convictions, 
principles, desires, and so forth. But, as he sees it, even 
ifthe autonomous person cannot adopt his motivations 
de novo he can make them Áis by identifying with them 
in his reflective judgings so that he views himself as 
the kind of person who wishes to be thus motivated. 
In forming such second-order desires by means of 
reflective self-evaluation a person’s motivational 
structure does come to have the stamp of authenticity. 
On this account it does not matter how one comes to 
have one’s particular first-order desires, what matters 
is whether or not one desires to have such desires. 
Dworkin puts it as follows in “Autonomy and 
Behaviour Control:” 


It is the attitude a person takes toward the influences 
motivating him which determines whether or not they 
are to be considered “his”. Does he identify with them, 
assimilate them to himself, view himself, as the kind of 
person who wishes to be motivated in these particular 
ways? If, on the contrary, a man resents his being 
motivated in certain ways, is alienated from those 
influences, resents acting in accordance with them, would 
prefer to be the kind of person who is motivated in 
different ways, then those influences, even though they 
may be causally effective, are not viewed as “his”. (p. 25) 


In addition to this quality of authenticity, autonomy, 
for Dworkin, requires that a person’s motivational 
structure display what he terms “procedural inde- 
pendence” for otherwise a person’s motivations may 
be fis but not his own because the product of 
manipulation, deception or other undue influence. 
On this score I am in agreement with Dworkin’s 
remarks though I have argued in “Compatibilism 
and Conditioning” that they are in need of 
elaboration. 

I accept, too, the general thrust of Dworkin’s (and 
Frankfurt’s) insistence on the-need for authenticity in 
a person’s motivations ifa person is to be autonomous. 
There are, however, grounds for refusing to run 


5 Cf “Acting Freely,” Notis, vol. 4 (1970), pp. 367-383 and “Autonomy and Behaviour Control,” Hastings Center Report, vol. 6 (1976), 
pp. 23-28. Similar views have been advanced by Harry Frankfurt in “Freedom of the Will and the Concept of a Person,” The Joumal of 
Philosophy, vol. 68 (1971), pp. 5-20 and by Wright Neely, “Freedom and Desire,” The Philosopaical Review, vol. 83 (1974), pp. 32-54. Gary 
Watson has made some criticisms of Frankfurt’s and Neely’s views in “Free Agency,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 72 (1975), pp. 205-220. 
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together. the reflective self-evaluation manifested in 
the formation of second-order desires and the notion 
of identifying with, and thus making one’s own, those 
desires which move to action. There seems no question 
that one can identify with one’s first-order desires. 
Furthermore where there is a clash between a lower- 
order and a higher-order desire it would seem possible 
to identify with the lower-order one. If so, the idea of 
identification with one’s desires is independent of the 
notion of ‘orders of desires’. Moreover, the formation 
of second-order desires is not sufficient for identifica- 
tion with such desires since one may for example, be 
self-deceived about what one really wants or weak- 


willed to the point where one’s claims about one’s ` 


own desires come to lack conviction. I shall have 
more to say about such phenomena below but 
mention of them makes plain that both Frankfurt 
and Dworkin (at least in “Acting Freely”) in their 
insistence on the role of reflection appear to take too 
narrowly cognitivist a view of the way in which a 
commitment to certain wantings may be clarified.® 
The opinions about their own motivations which 
people form, even after the most careful introspection, 
are not always the most reliable indicator of their 
deepest preferences. Where, for instance, a person 
shows remorse over his failure to perform some action 
which he believed he ought to have done (given that 
he was not self-reflectively aware of any countervail- 
ing want or inclination), or where he shows genuine 
admiration for the behavior of others—an admiration 
which does not flag even when he regularly fails to 
measure up to the standard of those he admires—we 
are apt to give maximum credence to such conative 
considerations in determining his real desires. This is 


* * kd . \ 
especially so where circumstances arise in a person’s 


life which provide a literally unique opportunity to 
do some important action. Any failure to capitalize 
on the opportunity will be an irredeemable failure. 
In such a case a person’s remorsefulness may prove 
the only serious evidence we have of his true desires. 
Remorse, unlike guilt feelings or feelings of regret, is 
a peculiarly appropriate response to a failure to act as 
one believed one ought, because it is linked with a 
wish that one hadn’t done what one did. In the light 
of these various considerations my inclination is to 
think of the formation of second-order (and, though 
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they are probably uncommon, even higher-order) 
desires as indicators of a person’s deepes. preferences 
and ultimately of what desires are to >e identified 
with. At the same time it must not be fergotten that 
there are other indicators, too, which cansatisfactorily 
be taken as supporting a claim that a particular 
individual does identify with certain of nis desires. 

There is one final issue I want to comsider in this 
context. It concerns how we should react to the 
individual who does recognize that the Œsires he acts 
on are those he wishes to be motivated by but 
nonetheless conceals this from others for use as a 
moral egress. Such a falsehood is, as Terence 
Penelhum’ has suggested, something we wallow both 
about ourselves and others, though we should know 
better. Only rarely are we able legitimately to plead 
that what we did was done in circumstances compa- 
rable to those which must prevail before the plea 
“crime of passion” gains admission. For present 
purposes what we need to point out is that the 
occurrence of such moral hoaxing aught not to 
promote scepticism about the authenticity of other 
responses. Indeed, the hoaxer will typicaly engage in 
special pleading once too often and thus blow his 
cover. 

I want now to move on to a consideration of how 
the failure to identify with a motivational structure 
which exemplifies the conception one ha of one’s life 
is central to an understanding of the reurotic, the 
self-deceived and the anomic. In the pzocess I shall 
argue that progress in overcoming the.e conditions 
depends on the achievement of self-awareness about 
motivation. I shall then take up the argument about 
weak-willedness and argue that there is a genuine 
phenomena to be dealt with and that + too can be 
illuminated by reference to the idea o° the agent’s 
failure to identify with a motivational s ructure that 
exemplifies his life-plan. 


H 


The neurotic behaves in a self-defea ing manner 
yet can neither account for, nor contro, the way in 
which he or she behaves. In his later vritings® it is 
Freud’s view that the neurotic manares to avoid 
satisfying those instinctual demands or impulses 


6 Neely, op. cit., makes it a condition of an agent’s having freely performed some action that had he been given what betook to be good 
and sufficient reason for not doing what he did, that he would not have done it. Quite apart from the epistemological difficclties which this 
resort to counterfactuals introduces, Neely’s condition also suffers from too intellectualist an orientation because of this scress on the role 


of reasoning. 


7 “The Importance of Self-Identity,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 68 (1971), pp. 667-678 (esp. pp. 6708). 
‘ 8 E.g. Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety and New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, volumes XX and XXII respectively of The Standard 
Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud (London, 1953). 
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which would generate anxiety by resort to defence 
mechanisms such as repression but is all the while 
unconscious of what is happening. Since such behavior 
has a point, indeed can be seen to have systematic 
sense (in staving off anxiety), the neurotic is often 
characterized as having unconscious intentions. Pro- 
vided a suitably restrained reading of such a term is 
given it need not be misleading to speak like this.° 
There are fairly obvious connections between this 
influential account of the neurotic’s attempt to cope 
with anxiety-producing impulses and what holds true 
of the self-deceived person. Mischel has put the 
connection neatly in “Understanding Neurotic 
Behaviour :” 


... the neurotic has avoided the conflict by deceiving 
himself: his lack of awareness is motivated, he has made 
himself unconscious of an incompatible impulse which 
he knows, in one sense of that term, to be his. And he can 
do that only insofar as he can also keep himself 
unconscious of the technique he is intentionally using to 
deceive himself. (p. 235)!° 


With both conditions the role of ignorance as to one’s 
own motivations is of paramount importance. Indeed 
if x were to set out deliberately to deceive himself the 
successful achievement of his aim would be hidden 
from him. This is because the self-deceiver sustains 
himself in his self-deception by manipulating the 
evidence in accordance with the personal stake he has 
in clinging obstinately to a false belief or in giving up 
a true but displeasing belief for a false but attractive 
one. Sometimes to bring about such a condition in 
oneself serves a protective or defensive role as, for 
example, when a person clings to a belief about 
whether a loved one involved in an aeroplane crash 
overseas remains alive despite the fact that the 
evidence is best read to the contrary.'! 

Nevertheless, the self-deceived person believes 
what he believes to be true and wants what he believes 
to be true because of his placing a distorted 
construction on the total evidence. And this is the 
means to overcoming a conflict in his beliefs even 
though he is not aware that it is such a means. 

Self-deception, like neurosis, is something which 


any person who aspires to autonomy would prefer to 
avoid. Those in such conditions lack both understand- 
ing and control of their own lives or of a part of their 
lives and, what is more, the normal means of coming 
to understand one’s situation—reflecting as to the 
reasons for or against one’s behaviour—is typically 
ineffective. (This is not to say that the person may not 
know that something is seriously amiss and neurotics 
in particular may well seek help on just such a 
ground.) With the self-deceived person what is needed 
is that the evidence be represented (either by someone 
else or, eventually, perhaps by the agent} in such a 
way as to show that there can be no room for 
argument about it or that the complexion to be placed 
on the evidence can realistically be of only one sort. 
The toehold in the evidence which provided the 
person with enough support to distort and misconstrue 
it and thus reduce its impact on him has to be shown 
to be inadequate to the task. It is precisely because the 
distorting and misconstruing go on outside of the 
agent’s conscious scrutiny that the overcoming of self- 
deception requires raising the agent’s consciousness 
or, to put it another way, promoting self-awareness 
about his imposition of an unnatural interpretation 
on the total evidence. 

With the neurotic person, the coming to awareness 
of his resort to unconscious defences to avoid facing 
up to situations apt to produce anxiety rarely proves 
as straightforward a matter as overcoming self- 
deception. There probably are cases where a neurosis 
is in a sense just outgrown. For instance, a neurotic 
fear of not being liked might disappear upon 
involvement in a serious loving relationship. In such’ 
cases a coming to self-awareness would not be a 
prerequisite for overcoming the inner obstacle to 
autonomy. Generally, though the neurotic’s self- 
deceptive defences not only have more deep-seated 
origins but play a sufficiently critical role in the 
maintenance of some sort of personal stability, albeit 
a precarious one, to necessitate some struggle and 
effort to lay them bare. Even treatment promising 
successful overcoming of the neurosis may encounter 
resistance.'* Such successes as there are with laying 
bare the foundations of neurotic behavior and 


? For an interesting defence of the employment of such terminology see e.g. Theodore Mischel, “Understanding Neurotic Behaviour : 
from ‘Mechanism’ to ‘Intentionality’” in Mischel (ed.), Understanding Other Persons (Oxford, 1970) 
10 Cf. also Herbert Fingarette, Self Deception (London, 1969) and D.W. Hamlyn, “Self Deception,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 


Supplementary Volume, vol. 45 (1971), pp. 61-72. 


1! Béla Szabados has argued convincingly that while self-deception is inextricably tied up with moral considerations that one cannot 
always charge the self-deceiver with selfishness (as Butler did in his tenth Sermon) or lack of courage as Fingarette has. See further, “The 
Morality of Self-Deception,” Dialogue, vol. 13 (1974), pp. 25-34 and “Self-Deception,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 4 (1974-5), 


pp. 51-68. 


12 See e.g. Freud’s famous case-history of an obsessional neurosis, that of Paul Lorenz (the “rat man”): Notes Upon A Case of Obsesstonal 


Neurosis, Volume X of The Standard Edition. 
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enabling the victim to cope with the impulses which 
give rise to his anxiety, nevertheless, take a similar 
course to that involved in defeating self-deception. 

Since autonomous action is founded on sophisti- 
cated self-awareness!’ the securing of a degree of 
autonomy in a person’s pattern of living where 
previously neurotic forces held sway cannot occur 
without awareness of the operation of such forces. 
What has been hidden from the agent: his instinctual 
impulses, his unconscious defensive maneuvrings to 
avoid facing these impulses, perhaps even his resist- 
ance to the uncovering of these aspects of his being, 
have to be so revealed that the agent can see the 
inappropriateness of the behavior all this produces. 
Various forms of psychotherapy have been developed 
to help the neurotic person see his situation for what 
it is. Now I am not for one minute suggesting that we 
take an uncritical attitude to such techniques but 
there can be no doubt that sometimes they work and 
that when they do it is partly because they develop 
self-awareness in the agent. What has been effective 
because unconscious must be brought to consciousness 
if its effectiveness is to be stopped. Where the agent 
actively participates in the redirecting of his cognitive 
and affective structures he can identify with the 
changed or renewed self as continuous with, though 
different from, his neurotic one. 

It is, of course, not enough to get the neurotic to 
understand, to become aware of his own psychological 
processes for the neurotic does not merely fail to 
understand such processes, he also is not in control of 
them. As elsewhere, to get to know of a flaw is not to 
eliminate it. And the more bound up with a person’s 
self-image the neurosis happens to be, the greater the 
effort of will that must be made to get beyond self- 
awareness to self-directedness. As with the seriously 
self-deceived person who cannot be brought to take 
the evidence (whatever it may be) at face value, it 
may be that in the long run autonomy is forsaken not 
because of the dynamics of the unconscious but for 
want of the courage, honesty, effort of will and so on 
to. forge one’s life into a life of one’s own. This is a 
theme to which I shall return in section IV when I 
consider the connection between weakness of will and 
the lack of autonomy.!4 
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While the effects on an individual’s autonomy of 
his holding his values in a compliantly secondhand 
way are readily acknowledged the effects on auton- 
omy of a lack in inner coherence among an 
individual’s concerns are less often noted. Where 
there is no inner unity because the self is divided and 
torn over which projects to engage in or what order 
to engage in them there will be no unified life (even 
in the fairly weak sense which I insisted on as involved - 
in autonomy). The impact may be on generalized 
orientations (ultimate beliefs, norms or goals) or 
relatively specific goals. Thus a person who is free to 
do some particular action may fail to do so if his 
wanting to do other less significant actions is allowed 
to interfere with and ultimately frustrate his pursuit 
of what he would acknowledge to be more significant 
and more authentically “him.” Frequently such 
people, having failed to engage in those activities 
most expressive of their intrinsic concerns, prefer to 
be told how to live. The terminology used by 
Durkheim in a related but distinct context has come 
to be applied to such persons—they are anomie. 

The account of authenticity in mot:vation which 


I earlier advanced once again proves helpful. In 


failing to break out of the internal disorder of his 
pattern of living the anomic individual fails to carve 
out a truly autonomous existence. How can such an 
individual hope to overcome his hang-ups and begin 
to lead a more ordered life? 

One way, of course, would be to allow his life to be 
governed by others. But to choose this way is to take 
the line of least resistance and to forsake autonomy 
and the self esteem and dignity that go with it. So, 
too, to fall back on techniques which involve bodily 
intrusions or drastic interventions, like psychosurgery 
and aversion therapy, may as Dworkin-° has pointed 
out, be causally to produce a state which might be 
called increased self-esteem or dignity but in a way 
which violates such qualities or at least fails to support 
them as such. They ought to be resortec. to, therefore, 
only where no means of achieving the same effect is 
otherwise available and the subject is in a position to 
give informed voluntary consent (and if Murphy is 


13 In Freedom of the Individual (London, 1965), ch. 2, Stuart Hampshire makes some useful points about the processes of gaining self- 


awareness. 


14 Though my concern in this paper is chiefly with those who regret their lack of autonomy, we cannot entirely neglect the possibility 
alluded to by Frankfurt, of. ctt., p. 11, that a person may not, or may even be unable to, reflect on or evaluate the desires that happen to 
be at the time dominant in his life except to determine how best to satisfy them. Such a person may even be aware that this is his state. 
But because autonomy is not a serious concern with him, the search for a self-awareness that would avoid his lack of direction will not 


begin. 


15 Cf. “Autonomy and Behavior Control,” op. ctt., esp pp. 26-28. See, too, an as yet unpublished paper by Jeffrie Murphy: “Total 


Institutions and the Possibility of Consent to Organic Therapies.” 
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right this will never be so while the subject is an 
inmate of an institution). The better way, surely, 
would be to seek to understand the malaise by a means 
which accords due place to human dignity and that 
would only seem possible if the anomic person can be 
brought to recognise for himself what produces his 
frustrations, resentment or resignation about the 
course of his life. Where this is not within his own 
province, the means for achieving this will range 
through from the sympathetic, trusted friend who 
acts as a “sounding board” to professional counselling. 
But whatever the means the aim will be the same: to 
enable the person to gain awareness of his inner 
conflicts and hopefully to go on to replace the disorder 
with a realistic hierarchical ordering that reflects the 
priorities with which he would prefer to identify. The 
test for determining how well this latter condition is 
satisfied will be the extent of relief from bitterness, 
frustration and resentment. (It would seem foolish to 
require complete contentment since even given a 
high degree of autonomy one may nonetheless regret 
that certain projects are beyond one’s capacity or 
demand as prerequisite things to which one is not 
entitled and so on. But relatively greater contentment 
there must be if anomie has been brought under 
control and the end-state thought to be one which 
preserves individual integrity.) 


IV 


An individual who fails intentionally to do an 
action which he believes he ought to do and which is 
psychologically and physically within his power need 
not thereby fail of autonomy (especially in the 
occurrent sense). But where such a failure has some 
bearing on the person’s broad conception of his life’s 
direction, or where the failure becomes persistent, 
there will almost certainly be a diminution in global 
autonomy. Such failures are matters of everyday 
observation and sadly of personal experience. Yet 
various philosophers of note!® have argued that there 
can be no such hiatus between belief and action for a 
free agent. There is not space here fully to traverse 
the issue of weakness of will but at least enough must 
be done to dispel the suggestion that it is radically 
unlike the other inner impediments to autonomy 
we've been considering because it is either incoherent 
or incompatible with acting freely. What I shall first 
do is argue against two influential views of the 
relation between convictions, desires and actions that 


have wide currency and a certain initial plausibility 
and would undermine the commonsense conception 
of weakness of will if they were correct. Then I shall 
treat of the possibility of distinguishing the weak- 
willed agent from the compulsive. 

It is sometimes contended that we do as a matter of 
fact think that in accepting certain judgments about 
what we or others ought to do we imply that we will 
act in accordance with those judgments where we are 
able. In order to assess the force of this contention we 
need to determine what criteria have to be satisfied 
before we are willing to say of someone that he 
believes he ought to perform some specified action. 
Were we able to state a set of criteria sufficient for the 
truth of the proposition that a person, x, believes he 
ought to do A, then the conjunction of the assertion 
that the criteria are actually satisfied with the denial 
that x believes he ought to do A, would involve 
something like self-contradiction. 

Can a convincing set of such criteria be stated? 
According to the position set out above if we suppose 
x believes that he ought to do A and, moreover, has no 
wants or inclinations that run counter to his belief 
that he ought to do A, then we must assert that there 
is an analytic connection between a statement about 
his belief and one about his doing action A, Such a 
view is not without initial plausibility. We do discount 
the protestations of those who never get around to 
acting on their well-voiced ‘beliefs’. Nevertheless, if 
the position were correct it would follow that facts 
other than those about the absence of countervailing 
wants or inclinations could not provide logically 
adequate grounds for ascribing the belief to the 
person, x. But there surely could be such facts, in 
particularly facts about x himself. In section I above 
I drew on such facts in qualifying Dworkin and 
Frankfurt’s appeal to an agent’s identification with 
his expressed second-order desires and volitions to 
establish motivational authenticity. To reiterate: 
where a person shows remorse over his failure (or 
persistent failures) to live up to his beliefs or where he 
shows genuine admiration for the behavior of others 
and does not flag in his admiration even when he fails 
to measure up to his own standards, we are generally 
prepared to ascribe the appropriate beliefs and desires 
to him. 

Sull, it might be rejoined that we couldn’t even 
identify a person’s reaction as one of remorse without 
our being satisfied that he puts forth genuine efforts 
to make amends and alter his future conduct. My 


16 In particular Socrates, Aristotle and R.M. Hare whose views are outlined and subjected to powerful criticisms in G. Mortimore (ed.), 


Weakness of Will (London, 1971). 
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reply is that while remorse is certainly often accom- 
panied by the intention to mend one’s ways (and 
subsequently by the accomplishment of this task) it 
doesn’t seem that it must be. Remorse, as I suggested 
previously, is the appropriate response (as against 
feelings of guilt or regret) to a failure to act as one 
believed one ought, because it goes hand in hand with 
a wish that one hadn’t done what one did. And where 
one’s failure comes in response to a literally unique 
opportunity the evidence of remorse (in its attendance 
on the weak behavior) should be sufficient to justify 
the claim that the person did believe that he ought to 
have done what, in fact, he didn’t. 

The recognition of the irrevocability of the past is 
what occasions remorse since that emotion cannot 
adequately be characterized without reference to the 
seeming inability of the agent to restore the situation 
to what it was prior to acting. Accordingly, some 
writers like Nietzsche have concluded that remorse is 
futile; yet others have noted that the remorseful 
person may also succumb to feelings of utter 
hopelessness just because the opportunity to do 
- otherwise has been irretrievably lost. Now I do not 


believe that remorse need be unhealthy and willingly — 


conclude therefore that even supposing that a person 
believes he ought to do some act and that he has no 
countervailing wants or inclinations, there cannot be 
established an analytic connection between a state- 
ment about the agent’s beliefs about what he ought to 
do and a statement about his doing it. Moreoever, it 
wont do to weaken the alleged relation to an 
empirical or probabilistic sort (e.g. that he will do it 
nine times out of ten) because we are supposed to be 
looking for a set of criteria sufficient for the truth of the 
doxastic proposition. 

Certain other philosophers, who would accept the 
preceding conclusion, have argued that one can 
nevertheless determine what people believe they 
ought to do by consideration of what they want, 
because “believing one ought to do A” implies (they 
claim) “wanting-to-do-A-in-preference-to-anything- 
else.” 


Neil Cooper argues that the central case of (moral) © 


weakness is one in which a person occurrently wants 
to-do-A-in-preference-to-anything-else, and occur- 
rently can do A, and yet fails to do it.!” 

Donald Davidson has argued that the following 
principle is self-evidently true.!® 


17 See his papers on the topic in Mortimore (ed.), of. cit. 


“If an agent judges that it would be better to do x, than 
to do y, then he wants to do x more than he wants to do 


y” 
He also believes in the self-evident truth of a further 
principle: 
“Ifan agent want to do x more than he wants to do y, and 
he believes himself to be free to do either x or y, then he 


will intentionally do x if he does either x or y 
intentionally.” 


Now if these two principles are true, an agent could 
only be weak-willed if he or she erred in judgment. 
Thus, like Aristotle, Davidson holds that weak- 
willedness in the sense of knowingly doing what one believes 
wrong, is impossible. Yet, (also like Aristotle) Davidson 
acknowledges that there are genuine cases of incon- 
tinence (or weakness of will)—namely cases in which 
the agent does what is not best, while nct being aware 
that it isn’t, due to failure in practical reasoning. The 
weak agent does something intentionally but he does 
not intentionally do what he believes to be wrong. 
This would yield a very attenuated sense of “weakness 
of will.” 

It might seem rather surprising that Cooper and 
Davidson, despite sharing a common principle about 
the relation between judging something to be what 
ought to be done and wanting to do it in preference 
to other things, hold such opposed views on weakness 
of will. The reason is that Cooper does not accept 
Davidson’s second principle. I shall here argue that 
the principle held in common by Davidson and 
Cooper is false. (For the sake of argument I am 
prepared to accept Davidson’s second principle.) }9 
Like Cooper I shall insist on the genuineness of the 
commonsense belief in weakness of will rather than 
on Davidson’s attenuated sense, even though I believe 
that Cooper’s formulation of the “central” case of 
moral weakness is vitiated by his mistaken idea that 
if a person believes he ought to do some action that he 
will want to do it in preference to other things. 

Why is the principle which Cooper and Davidson 
support, false? The principle comes to grief because 
it does not do justice to the nature of either moral 
principles or prudential principles. An agent may 
surely genuinely accept a moral principle and yet 
violate it on occasions because on those occasions he 
accedes to the pull of self-interest. If so, then an agent 
may judge that it would be better morally (rather 


18 See his “How is Weakness of the Will Possible?,” in J. Feinberg (ed.), Moral Concepts (Oxford, 1969). 
‘8 Michael Stocker, in some unpublished work entitled “Badness, Goodness and Desire” has argued that the second principle is 
defective because other things than good ones attract us. If he is right then we need not accept Davidson’s second principle. 
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than better all things considered) to do x than to do 
y and yet want to do y more than he wants to do x. 
Equally in the case of prudential principles there seems 
to be no ground for denying in a non-question- 
begging way that there can be conflicts of wants. It is, 
of course, true that we do discount the claims of those 
who never put their feet where their mouths are and 
it may be thought, therefore, that we should insist 
that only those who act in accordance with their 
wants genuinely accept some particular prudential 
principle. But this insistence is either question-beg- 
ging or else depends on the claim that humans are 
never truly ambivalent about what they want. The 
experience of most of us is, however, that people are 
motivationally less of a piece than this claim would 
lead us to believe. My conclusion is that the principle 
held in common by Cooper and Davidson, so far 
from being self-evidently true as Davidson contends, 
is false. 

As I indicated earlier it has sometimes been argued 
that weakness of will is not possible for a free agent. 
Gary Watson, in an illuminating paper,”° has recently 
argued that if a sufficient condition of compulsive 
motivation is that the motivation be contrary to the 
agent’s better practical judgment, then weakness of 
will is a species of compulsion. And if, as seems to be 
so, compulsive behavior is unfree, weak behavior is 
too. According to Watson the way out of this unhappy 
conclusion is to hold that the weak agent gives in to 
desires which the possession of the normal degree of 
self-control would enable him to resist whereas 
compulsive desires are such that the normal capacities 
of resistance are or would be insufficient to enable the 
agent to resist. We can thus avoid collapsing the 
distinction between weakness and compulsion by 
holding that those who are weak fall short of standards 
of “reasonable” and “normal” self-control, whereas 
compulsives are motivated by desires which they 
could not resist even if they met those standards. 
Watson goes on to argue that his account has the 
advantage over the common sense view in that his 
can explain weakness (as culpable failure to develop 
or maintain the relevant capacities of self-control) 
but the common sense one can’t because it proves 
insufficient to appeal either to the agent’s choice not 
to resist or to the agent’s failure to put out enough 
effort. And, he continues, neither appeal to choice 
nor to a failure to put out sufficient effort can restore 
the fortunes of the common sense view. Appeal to 
choice won’t do because the capacity of self-control is 


special in involving the capacity to counteract and 
resist the strength of desires which are contrary to 
what one has judged best to do. Appeal to a failure in 
output of effort won’t do either because given the 
weak agent’s strong motive for making an effort, 
namely his considered practical judgment, then in 
the absence of a special explanation for his not 
making it (like not thinking the project worth the 
effort) we should conclude that the agent couldn’t 
resist. 

This latest attack on the common sense view is an 
impressive one but I believe an adequate response 
can be offered. To begin with, weakness of will is not 
only manifested in failures to measure up to normal 
standards of self-control]. An intensely moral person, 
for instance, may fail in some highly demanding 
situation to do what on previous occasions he has 
shown he has the capacity to do and which he believes 
he ought to do when others would see the self-imposed 
obligation as supererogatory and his failure as totally 
excusable. Perhaps Watson would object that such an 
agent’s standards have been pitched unreasonably 
high and hence that the counterexample should be 
rejected. The difficulty with this response is that it is 
question-begging. At the other end of the scale, a 
person who cares very little for social mores may still 
care enough about his own integrity as regards 
certain matters (even as regards what others would 
view as idiosyncratic concerns) to be shamed or 
remorseful when he fails to live up to his own 
standards even though he could have done what he 
thought he ought to have done and, despite his having 
below normal capacities for resistance, be far more 
lenient than is normally the case in his society. Similar 
remarks would surely apply to those whose weakness 
remains their own secret since the standard to which 
they aspire will not be some social norm even if it is 
identical with such a norm. 

Secondly, in several places in his argument Watson 
mounts his attack from a doctrine I have had cause to 
reject earlier in this section. He argues?! rather 
behavioristically that it is from an agent’s perfor- 
mance or nonperformance of an action that we should 
infer what are his real motivations and convictions. 
Previously I argued that there can be other indicators 
of a person’s true motivations and convictions (such 
as his displaying remorse). On the basis of the 
arguments offered before I suggest that we are entitled 
to resist Watson’s doctrine and the conclusion he uses 
it to reach. 


20 “Scepticism About Weakness of Will,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 86 (1977), pp. 316-339. 


21 Ibid, pp. 327 and 336. 
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The final point I want to offer in response concerns 
Watson’s attack on the explanatory power of the 
common sense view. Suppose that we have evidence 
from previous conduct in similar circumstances that 
a person has the capacity to perform a particular 
action. Suppose further that it would be implausible 
to account for his failure to perform the action on a 
particular occasion in terms of psychological failure 
(e.g. a seizing up under pressure). Suppose finally 
that he fails to do it and evinces deep remorse because 
he believed he ought to have done the action on the 
occasion in question. Given all these suppositions it 
seems to me that we might justifiably conclude that 
the best explanation of his failure was weakness of 
will for he could have done otherwise and it is the 
possession of this capacity which distinguishes him 
from the compulsive. The coherence of the common- 
sense view of weakness of will can, therefore, be held 
onto. 

If the conclusion is warranted that weakness of will 
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is a human phenomenon that we do have to reckon 
with, its impact on autonomy will likewsse have to be 
reckoned with. The degree to which it interferes with 
a person’s autonomy will depend on the seriousness of 
the actions it affects and on the range of such actions. 
In general, though, the weak willed human surely has 
the advantage over e.g. the neurotic or anomic one 
whose autonomy may be extensively curtailed. 
Notwithstanding this, one victory over his “worst 
self’ for an individual oppressed by any of these 
conditions may enabie a breakthrough to greater self- 
directedness and personal integrity. The role which 
self-knowledge or self-awareness, particularly in this 
context as regards one’s capacities anc motivation, 
plays in paving the way for any such victory may 
sometimes prove significant by directirg one out of 
harm’s way. As with the conditions discussed earlier 


‘on, however, in order to go beyond mere theory and 


remove this inner obstacle to autonomy it is the will 
which holds the key.?? 


Recewed November 3, 1978 


22 T would like to thank John Campbell, Alec Hyslop and John Kleinig for helpful comments on a previous draft and Michael Stocker 


for discussions about some of the matters 1 have considered. 
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V. ARE ANIMALS MORAL BEINGS? 


S. F.SAPONTZIS _ 


Y “moral being” I mean any being which meets 
both of the following conditions: it is capable of 
acting morally, and it merits moral rights, i.e., the 
rights to life, dignity, and a fulfilling life. Therefore, 
this paper is concerned with two questions: (I) are 
animals other than human beings (henceforth simply 
“animals”) capable of acting morally, and (II) what 
are the implications of the answer to the previous 
question for animal rights and human obligations to 
animals? Part I of what follows is devoted to 
answering the first of these questions, Part II to 
answering the second. 


I 

Animals do many things which would ordinarily 
be considered moral actions if they were done by 
human beings. Seeing eye dogs and guard dogs show 
considerable self-restraint and responsibility, and 
there are numerous accounts of other, untrained dogs 
acting courageously, loyally, and compassionately. 
There are also accounts of porpoises and dolphins 
risking their lives to save the lives not only of members 
of their own species but also of human beings. 
Members of many species of animals show extended 
parental concern and devotion to members of their 
families. Thus, if moral evaluation were confined to 
the behavioral level of describing what was done and 
determining whether it sufficiently resembles para- 
digm cases of courageous, kind, responsible, etc. 
behavior, then it would be clear that many animals 
are capable of moral action. At the behavioral level 
a dog’s pulling a child to safety is no less a moral 
action than a human’s doing the same thing. 

Nevertheless, animals are not considered moral 
beings. Setting aside religious dogmas about creatures 
with souls vs. those without, being created in God’s 
image, etc., the traditional arguments to show that 
animals are not capable of moral action concern the 
relation between reason and morality. Basically, all 
these arguments have the following form: 


A-1 Only rational beings can be moral. 
A-2 Animals are not rational. 
A-3 Therefore, animals cannot be moral. 


Such arguments entail that the courageous, kind, 
responsible, etc. actions of animals can only appear to 
be moral, as parrots and radios only appear to speak. 

Since this argument obviously is valid, questions 
about its soundness must concern the truth of its 
premises. Three such questions come quickly to mind: 
(i) what does “rational!” refer to; (ti) why is rationality 
necessary for morality; and (iii) do animals really 
lack the rationality necessary for morality? The 
remainder of Part I will be devoted to answering 
these three questions. 

i 

In everyday morality and traditional moral phi- 
losophy “rationality” refers to normal, adult, human 
intelligence (henceforth simply “normal intelli- 
gence”). When Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Mill, and other 
philosophers who subscribe to versions of the above 
argument discuss practical reason, their examples 
show it is the reason of normal, human adults they 
have in mind. Their examples almost always concern 
normal adults, seldom children or geniuses, and 
almost never the retarded, insane, senile, brain 
damaged, or animals. Their references to common 
moral sense are inevitably references to the sensibili- 
ties and sensitivities of normal adults. Similarly, in 
everyday moral practice animals, children, and the 
retarded, insane, senile, and brain damaged are 
generally considered amoral. Because they lack 
normal intelligence, their morally undesirable actions 
are generally not considered criminal or immoral but 
merely regrettable, unavoidable consequences of 
their not knowing better. If a normal, adult human 
were to act in the same way, however, he would be 
considered immoral, for it is presumed he knows 
better. Finally, although solving a particularly 
complex moral problem may require a particularly 
wise or thoughtful person, such as Solomon or 
Socrates, the correctness of the answer, once discov- 
ered, is supposed to be apparent to all people of 
common sense, i.e., to all normal, human adults. 
Thus, both traditional moral practice and philosophy 
indicate that premise A-1 asserts that only beings of 
normal intelligence can be moral.! 


! Common moral practice does provide some challenges to this conclusion, most notably our treatment of teen-age delinquents. 
However, these practices do not show that there is something else besides or instead of normal intelligence to which “reason” refers. 
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ii 
Arguments showing that reason is necessary for 


morality fall into two groups. The arguments in the 
first group take the following form: 


B-1 Anactionts moral only ifthe agent recognizes 
it is the moral thing to do and does it because 
it is the moral thing to do. 

B-2 Only rational beings are capable of such 
recognition and motivation. 

B-3 Therefore, only rational beings can act 


morally. 


In order to avoid confusion in discussing this and 
the following argument we must clearly distinguish 
two aspects of morality. “Moral,” will refer to the 
moral value of an action which is independent of the 
agent’s relation to the action. Fulfilling a promise, 
preventing a murder, aiding someone in distress, 
caring for a child, etc. have a certain moral value no 
matter what the agent’s reasons for doing them or 
whether he is even aware that he is doing these things. 
Ordinarily, kindness and honesty are morally pref- 
erable to cruelty and dishonesty regardless of the 
agent’s motives or understanding of the situation. It 
is to this agent-neutral moral value of actions -that 
“moral,” will refer. “Moral,” will refer to the moral 
value of the agent’s understanding of the action and 
his motive for doing it. Thus, while an honest act 
done to impress a friend has equal moral, value with 
an honest act done because it is honest, the moral, 
value of the second action is superior to the moral, 
value of the first action. Finally, “moral” can be used 
in the ordinary, inclusive sense to refer to the moral, 
plus moral, value of an action. 

Using these definitions we can reformulate argu- 
ment B in the following way to avoid the appearance 
of circularity in premise B-1: 


B-1" An action is moral, only if the agent 
recognizes its moral, value and does it 
because of its moral, value. 


B-2 Only rational beings are capable of such 
recognition and motivation. 
B-3’ Therefore, only rational beings can act. 


morally, 


Although this formulation has a different conclusion 
than the original, “morally,” having been substituted 
for “morally,” this is not important here. It was 
acknowledged above that the reason why animals 


cannot act morally, if they cannot, is not to be found 
at the behavioral or moral, level; so it is solely the 
moral, aspect of morality that concerns us as we ask 
whether animals can act morally. 

The traditional justification for premise B-1’ relies 
on the common sensical contrast between intentional, 
sincere moral, actions and actions which only 
accidentally effect some moral, good or are produced 
by ulterior motives unconcerned with moral, good. 
For example, the person who wrestles a would-be 
hijacker to the floor in order to prevent a crime is 
acting morally,, while the person who trips and 
accidentally knocks the hijacker down and the person 
who jumps the hijacker to get a reward are not acting 
morally,. 

The traditional justification for premise B-2 em- 
phasizes that moral, principles are universal, disin- 
terested, and impersonal or that determining what is 
moral, requires understanding the consequences of 
actions and calculating how they will affect the 
general welfare. In either case reason, rather than 
sensation, instinct, emotion, or feeling, is the faculty 
required for such recognition and, therefore, for 
acting morally,. 

Turning to the second group of arguments sup- 
porting the necessity of reason for morality, these 
take the following form: 


C-1 Only beings which are free to choose what 
they will do can act morally,. 

C-2 Only rational beings are free to choose what 
they will do. 

C-3 Therefore, only rational beings can act 
morally,. 


There are two traditional justifications for premise 
C-1. First, moral, actions are something the agent is 
responsible for, and only a free being can be 
responsible for its actions. For example, a coin 
machine which gives the correct change is not 
responsible for this, since it could not choose to do 
otherwise. The serviceman who can choose to do a 
poor or an effective job of maintaining the machine 
is the one who is responsible for its performance. 
Second, moral, action is a sensitive response to a 
complex situation, including antecedent conditions 
and future possibilities, while a determined action is 
a blind response to an immediate stimulus. Therefore, 
only free beings can recognize and respond to the 
morality, of a situation. For example, a bird which 


Normal intelligence is a condition which can be attained to different degrees and to varying degrees in diferent areas. While this make 
it difficult to determine whether someone is normal enough to be a normal adult, it does not refute the thesis that in everyday morality 
and traditional moral philosophy “reason” refers to normal intelligence. 
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tends its young only because they have a certain smell 
is not acting morally,. Forced by instinct to respond 
to this morally, irrelevant part of the situation, the 
bird is not able to respond to the morally, relevant 
parts of the situation with a course of action chosen 
for its moral, value. Consequently, it is incapable of 
acting morally,. 

The traditional justification for premise C-2 is that 
only beings capable of “standing back” from the 
course of nature to reflect on it are free. Only 
reflective beings can develop concepts of how nature 


works and can be controlled. Therefore, only reflec- _ 


tive beings are free, since being able to initiate action 
is at least a necessary condition for freedom and since 
“initiating action” means basing one’s actions on his 
concepts of his environment and his relation to it. 

Since both of these arguments obviously are valid, 
if there is any fault in them it must again lie in the 
truth of their premises. In each argument the first 
premise asserts a common sensical, necessary condi- 
tion for moral, action, and the second premise claims 
that that necessary condition can be met only by 
beings of normal intelligence. Since animals lack 
normal intelligence, these arguments could be shown 
unsound by showing that the actions of some animals 
meet the conditions stated in premises B-1’ and C-1. 
This can be done without too much difficulty. 
Additionally, it can be shown that everyday moral 
practice does not confirm the reasons given to support 
premises B-2 and C-2. Thus, the following discussion 
will show both that there are counterexamples to 
premises B-2 and C-2 and that the reasons tradition- 
ally given to support these premises are false. 

The common sensical idea underlying argument B 
is that in a moral, action the moral, value of the 
action is the basic reason for doing it. What everyday 
moral practice requires of a moral, action is that it be 
based on a recognition of some moral, good to be 
accomplished and a sincere effort to accomplish that 
good. 

The moral, actions of many animals meet this 
common sensical condition. When a dog pulls a child 
from a fire, it ‘is not acting blindly, like an insect 
reacting to a chemical mating stimulus, nor does it 
seem to have ulterior motives. If anything, animals 
seem to be much less deceptive than humans; the 
sincerity of their compassionate, courageous, etc. 
actions is seldom, if ever, an issue. The only real issue 
here is whether animals recognize the moral, goods 
and evils of situations and respond to them or whether 
they simply react on the basis of instinct or reflex 
conditioning. 

When instinct and reflex conditioning are men- 
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tioned we usually think of cases like salmon compul- 
sively swimming upstream in mating season and 
Pavlov’s dogs salivating at the sound of a bell. If an 
act of courage or compassion is stimulated in either of 
these ways, it lacks moral, value. However, an action 
can be instinctual or conditioned yet still be a response 
to moral, goods and evils. When we morally educate 
children we attempt to instill in them the habits of 
responding to danger courageously and to need 
compassionately. Similarly, maternal instincts are 
responses to the needs of the young. A wolf’s care for 
its young is not mechanical nor carried cut inflexibly, 
without regard to the actual needs of -he young in 
particular situations. Such instinctual and condi- 
tioned behavior is not like that of an art following a 
chemical path without any comprehens:on of how its 
behaviour contributes to the welfare ofits community. 
Maternal instincts and moral, habits are responses to. 
the moral, goods and evils of the situation and are 
directed to accomplishing that good cr alleviating 
that evil. Therefore, actions based on such instincts 
and habits meet the common sensical requirement 
that moral, actions be based on a recognition of the 
moral, goods to be effected by the action and be 
motivated by that recognition. 

Furthermore, not all moral, actions of animals can 
be accounted for by instinct or conditioning. The 
cases of porpoises helping drowning sailors must be 
spontaneous acts of kindness. There is no reason to 
believe porpoises have developed an instinct for 
saving humans, and they certainly have not been 
conditioned to perform such acts through training or 
repetition. Other examples are not as striking, but 
unless one is predisposed to think animels always act 
on instinct or reflex, there is at least no more reason 
to think that a pet dog pulling a drowning child from 
a swimming pool is acting instinctually or reflexively 
than to think that a human doing the same thing is 
acting instinctually or reflexively. So, to the conclu- 
sion that some instinctual and conditioned behavior 
satisfies the conditions of premise B-1" we can add 
that there are some non-instinctual, aon-reflexive 
cases where animals recognize and respond to the 
moral, goods and evils of situations. 

The only remaining question concerning whether 
or not some animal behavior meets the conditions for 
moral, action set forth in premise B-1’ ts whether an 
animal acting kindly, for instance, recognizes that 
kindness is a moral, good. There are really two 
questions here, which we shall treat in turn: what is 
really morally, good, e.g., Christian or samurai 
values, and what is the nature of a moral, value, as 
opposed to pragmatic, aesthetic, etc. values? 
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Answering the question about what really is moral, 
is the traditional job of moral philosophers. However, 
in everyday morality being able to answer this 
question is not a necessary condition for acting 
morally,. Someone who intentionally, sincerely acts 
to prevent a robbery would be considered to have 
acted morally, even if he does not know how to 
demonstrate that stopping the robbery was the 
morally, proper thing to do. Justifications are 
commonly required only when an action does not 
accord with accepted moral, norms. For instance, 
while everyday morality requires that anyone main- 
taining that a robbery is moral, must be able to 
demonstrate this, it requires no such justification of 
the morality, of stopping a robbery. Therefore, even 
though animals are incapable of demonstrating the 
morality, of their actions, their intentional and 
sincere kind, courageous, etc. actions can be moral, 
actions, for they accord with accepted moral, norms 
and, consequently, do not require justification to be 
moral,. 

Turning to the second question, it asks whether 
animals distinguish moral, values from other kinds of 
values. Drawing such a distinction is a difficult task; 
philosophers have argued over it for centuries, and 
most non-philosophers would not have the slightest 
idea how even to begin to draw it. It is again a 
concern of moral theory, not of everyday moral 
practice. For example, if someone intentionally and 
without ulterior motives risks his life to save someone 
else, his courageous act would be considered moral, 
without any further question about whether he is 
able to distinguish moral, values from other kinds of 
values. Again, as long as one’s action accords with 
accepted moral, standards, one does not have to be 
able to answer this theoretical question in order to act 
morally,. Therefore, even if animals do not know 
how to distinguish moral, values from other kinds of 
values, as long as their actions accord with accepted 
moral, standards this inability cannot discredit the 
moral, value of their intentional and sincere, kind, 
courageous, etc. actions. 

If being able to answer the questions of moral 
theory was a criterion for acting morally,, then there 
would be few moral, actions. However, this conclusion 
is not confirmed by everyday experience, which 
would be a Hobbesian state of nature dominated by 
a terrible sense of anxiety if there were few moral, 
actions. So, people do not have to be moral theorists 
in order to act morally,. Since it would be unfair to 
require animals to meet stiffer criteria of moral, 
action than are required of humans, it follows that 
being able to answer philosophical questions about 
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morality cannot be used as a criterion to show that 
animals cannot act morally,. 

Thus, premise B-2 is false, and argument B is 
unsound. However, before proceeding to argument C 
let us consider the justification traditionally offered 
for premise B-2. Moral philosophers who subscribe to 
argument B usually link recognizing moral, values to 
employing some fundamental moral principle or 
principles. For example, Kantians hold that in order 
to act morally, one must determine what is morally, 
correct by employing the categorical imperative. 
Utilitarians hold that only those who base their 
actions on the principle of utility can know what is 
morally, good and sincerely attempt to accomplish 
that good. Thus, moral philosophers take the common 
sensical idea that moral, actions must be based on a 
recognition of what is moral, and a sincere effort to 
be moral, and tie it to some abstract, controversial, 
philosophical theory about the fundamental princi- 
ples of morality. 

However, it is doubtful that there is any link 
between that common sensical idea and those 
philosophical theories. People like Job and Cephalus, 
who never employ the categorical imperative, the 
principle of utility, or other such abstract principles, 
can and do intentionally and sincerely perform acts 
of kindness, courage, honesty, fairness, etc. They may 
be acting on the basis of sentiment, intuition, religious 
belief, tradition, or some other non-philosophical 
basis, but the kindness, fairmindedness, etc. of their 
actions is neither accidental to their intent nor merely 
a means for attaining some non-moral, goal. Philos- 
ophers who hold that nonetheless there is still 
something morally, lacking in their acts confuse 
morality with moral theory and being moral with 
doing moral theory. Such confusion is probably due 
to the desire of these philosophers not merely to 
describe but also to reform or at least refine everyday 
moral practice. However, although abstract reason- 
ing and principles are necessary for constructing 
moral theories and might even improve moral 
practice, everyday moral practice indicates that they 
are not necessary for intentional, sincere moral, 
action, i.e., for moral, action. 

Whatever their other problems, intuitionist ac- 
counts of morality are successful at describing the 
way moral, values are commonly recognized and 
determined in everyday moral practice. Although in 
complex situations or in attempts to convince our- 
selves to do what is right we may turn to something 
like the categorical imperative or the principle of 
utility, in most situations we simply perceive or feel 
what is the moral, thing to do and, if we are moral,, 
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do it. If such actions do not count as moral, actions, 
which according to the justification given for premise 
B-2 they do not, then moral, actions are as rare as 
dragon’s teeth. I believe this is sufficient to discredit 
the traditional justification for that premise. Moral, 
action does not require any of the kinds of reasoning 
on which moral philosophers believe moral practice 
should be based. 

Thus, the compassionate, courageous, etc. actions 
of some animals meet the common sensical condition 
for moral, action asserted in argument B, and the 
justification for linking reason and moral, action in 
premise B-2 is faulty. Consequently, the argument 
that animals are incapable of moral, action because 
normal intelligence is required for recognizing moral, 
values and motivating moral, action is unsound. 

Turning to argument C, it maintains that freedom 
is necessary for morality, and that only rational 
beings are free. According to the justification for 
premise C-1 freedom is necessary for morality, in 
order that fixing responsibility may be a sensible 
practice and that the agent may recognize and 
respond to complex situations. The second of these 
reasons pertains to the issue of moral, sensitivity vs. 
instincts and conditioning and, therefore, has already 
been discussed. Freedom vs. mechanical instincts and 
conditioning is not a dichotomy but a continuum, 
and many animals have instincts or dispositions 
which are sufficiently flexible and responsive to the 
moral, goods and evils of a situation to qualify them 
as moral, agents on this ground. 

Turning to the other reason, if only free beings can 
be held responsible for their actions, everyday 
practice indicates some animals must be free, since 
they are commonly held responsible for many of their 
actions.2 The common activity of housebreaking a 


dog, for example, presupposes that certain of a dog’s. 


activities are not entirely determined by instinct or 
canine nature and that praise and punishment can be 
non-arbitrarily meted out to dogs. Thus, dogs can be 
sensibly and fairly held responsible for certain of their 
actions. Similarly, when dealing with animals we 
distinguish free acts from accidents, compulsions, and 
acts based on misunderstanding or coercion. For 
example, a cat may freely choose to take a vitamin 
pill offered to it, have the pill forced down its throat, 
or take it unknowingly when it is hidden inside a 
meatball. Thus, in everyday practice certain animals 


are not treated like machines or natural phenomena 
which cannot sensibly be held responsible for what 
they do. These animals are treated as responsible 
beings free to choose what they will do. Therefore, 
since these animals lack normal intelligence, premise 
C-2 is false, and argument C is unsound. 

As for the traditional justification for premise C-2, 
that only reflective beings can initiate action, since 
“reflective ability” here refers to having normal 
intelligence, that justification is clearly false. Many 
animals are capable of initiating action. They 
recognize and respond to complex situations, solve 
practical problems, adjust their behaviour to over- 
come obstacles to their endeavors, and so forth. For 
example, dogs learn, without being taught, to push 
open screen doors; deer find new paths around 
landslides; and wild chimpanzees use leaves to get at 
water they could not otherwise reach. Normal 
intelligence is needed to control and reconstruct 
nature, something animals do not do, but such 
reflective ability 1s not needed to be sufficiently free 
of the mechanical clutches of nature to initiate action. 

Thus, both traditional arguments to show that only 
rational beings can act morally, fail. Many animals 
are sufficiently free and sensitive to the moral, goods 
and evils of situations to be moral beings. Nonetheless, 
there is still something about the courage, kindness, 
etc. of animals which distinguishes them in a morally, 
relevant way from the moral virtues of human beings. 
Although the traditional argument concerning free- 
dom, reason, and morality, is a failure, it does 
incidentally indicate where this distinction lies: 
humans do, but animals do not, try to contro] and 
reconstruct things, including themselves. 


iii 

One of the defining characteristics of morality, is 
that moral, actions are dedicated to the fulfillment of 
an ideal way of life. It is because morality, requires 
dedication toan ideal that simply acting in accordance 
with moral, principles, even intentionally, is not 
sufficient to qualify one’s actions as moral,. Ulterior 
motives, ¢.g., fear of punishment or desire to impress 
one’s friends, undermine the moral, value of one’s 
honest, dutiful, etc. actions because such motives are 
felt to be demeaning, pedestrian, uninspired, and 
uninspiring. Such motives make honest, courageous, 


2 “Freedom” will be left undefined here, for it is not necessary to define it in order to refute argument C. That freedom, whatever it may 
be, is a necessary condition for responsibility, as is claimed in traditional justifications of premise C-1, provides a sufficient basis for 
showing that premise C-2 is false. Trying to avoid this problem by reformulating that justification in terms of some special kind of “moral 
responsibility” will not work. “Moral responsibility” does not refer to a special kind of responsibility but to being responsible in moral, 
matters in just the same way one may be responsible in economic or professional matters. 
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etc. acts means to mundane ends; however, to be 
moral, actions they must be motivated by the belief 
that such an action is part of what is required for a 
respectable, dignified, honorable, superior way of life. 

Effectively pursuing ideals requires taking control 
of and reconstructing things, since ideals are condi- 
tions which will not naturally or effortlessly come to 
pass. These things include oneself, especially in 
morality. The literature of morality is dominated by 
stories, counsels, slogans, images, and other devices to 
inspire us to take control of those forces around and 
inside us which lead away from the moral ideal and 
either to suppress them or to redirect them in ways 
conducive to attaining the ideal moral life. Depth 
psychology, too, emphasizes that the formation of an 
ego ideal is an essential part of the development of a 
moral personality. Whether one is dedicated to a life 
of love or one of duty, a life dominated: by the 
sentiments or by reason, as a moral being one has to 
screen the psychological and social forces which 
influence his actions and seek to remake society and 
his personality in a way which maximizes good and 
minimizes evil. 

Animals do not try to control and reconstruct their 
world or themselves. Rather than trying to recon- 
struct their environment to better fulfill their needs, 
animals simply fit in with, adjust to, or get along with 
what they are given. Although they have social 
orders, there is no evidence they have social reformers. 
Although they can be trained and disciplined, they 
do not seem to engage in self-directed programs of 
training, discipline, or self-development. Although 
they are curious, they are not dedicated to increasing 
their knowledge or perfecting their methods of 
learning. This lack among animals of dedication and 
striving to fulfill ideals through control and recon- 
struction is the truth behind the old idea that while 
the human world is progressive, nature is repetitive. 
Although nature evolves, animals do not initiate 
change in an attempt to attain a better way of life. 

Consequently, animals are not moral beings, in 
spite of their many admirable acts. They are not 
moral beings because these actions are not part of an 
attempt to fulfill an ideal way of life. The goods and 
evils they respond to are not so evaluated because of 
their relation to an ideal life, and their good deeds are 
responses to the situation at hand rather than part of 
a program of fulfilling an ideal. Adopting the 
following terminology will help to describe the 
situation here: kindness, courage, honesty, etc. are 
“virtues”: intentional, sincere acts of kindness, cour- 
age, etc. are “virtuous acts”; and “moral acts” are 
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virtuous acts which are done as part of fulfilling an 
ideal way of life. Thus, many animals are virtuous, 
but none are moral. 

If reason or normal intelligence is what is needed 
to project and dedicate oneself to ideals, then it will 
be correct to say that only rational beings can be 
moral beings. Thus, we can formulate the following 
argument to justify premise A-1, that only rational 
beings can be moral: 


D-1 An action is moral only if the agent does it 
because he believes it will contribute to 
attaining an ideal way of life. 

D-2 Only rational beings can project and dedi- 
cate themselves to ideal ways of life. 

D-3 Therefore, only rational beings can be moral. 


This argument seems to be sound. Although many 
animals possess sufficient reason, sensitivity, or intel- 
ligence to recognize virtues and to do virtuous deeds, 
they seem to lack the ability to lead a dedicated moral 
life. This is the truth underlying the contention in 
argument B that animals cannot recognize the 
morality of moral, values. While many of their 
actions are virtuous, animals are not moral beings 
because these actions are not part of a moral life. 


H 


As noted at the beginning, there are two conditions 
for being a moral being. So far we have discussed 
only the condition of being able to act morally. The 
other condition is being the object of moral respect or 
rights. According to this condition a moral being is 
one whose basic interests must be respected, a being 
with rights to life, dignity, and a fulfilling life, or a 
being who must be treated as an end and never as 
merely a means to satisfying the needs and desires of 
others. We may call this the condition of receiving 
moral respect, as the first condition is that of acting 
out of moral respect. Thus, a moral being must be 
both a moral agent and a moral recipient. 

These two conditions are not independent. It is 
commonly maintained that it is because a being is 
capable of acting morally that it merits respect. 
According to Kant, for example, it is because rational 
beings are capable of acting morally, which is an end 
in itself, that they must be treated as ends in 
themselves: Similarly, that animals are not capable 
of acting morally, while humans are, has traditionally 
been cited to justify treating animals, but not humans, 
merely as means to satisfying human needs and 
desires. Does the above analysis of why animals are 


3 Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals (New York, 1959), pp. 46-47. 
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not capable of acting morally support this inference 
that they do not merit moral rights? 

Any inference from having (or lacking) certain 
capabilities to meriting (or not meriting) rights 
encounters the “is”/“ought” problem. Having (lack- 
ing) the abilities necessary for acting morally is a 
factual condition; that one’s life, dignity, and other 
basic interests must (need not) be respected is a 
prescription; and a prescription cannot be deduced 
from a description. However, let us set aside this 
difficulty by assuming that we are concerned to make 
the world the best place we can and that if beings 
acted morally that would do more than anything else 
to make the world a better place. In the context of 
that intention and that evaluation prescriptions can 
be deduced from descriptions concerning the ability 
to act morally. 

Having set aside this general, logical problem we 
can consider the merits of the particular inference 
under discussion here. The peculiarity of the animals’ 
condition is that although they act virtuously they 
cannot act morally. They do good deeds but they are 
not dedicated to doing better. This condition is not 
unlike that of being holy, as Kant understands this, or 
being kind-hearted. According to Kant, God is not a 
moral being because He does not have to be 
commanded to do good. Being purely rational He 
does not have to overcome the temptations or inertia 
of a sensuous nature and does good without conflict, 
strife, or effort. God always acts virtuously, but He is 
not striving to fulfill an ideal way of life and, 
therefore, is not a moral being.* Similarly, someone 
who is kind-hearted or otherwise disposed by temper- 
ament or sentiment to do good will act virtuously 
without striving to do so. Such a person treats others 
kindly not because he recognizes any imperative to 
do so, believes it his duty, or judges kindness to be 
part of a better way of life for humankind. He acts 
kindly because his immediate response to the needs of 
others is a feeling of sympathy and a desire to help 
them out. Thus, such spontaneous, sentiment-inspired 
acts are also virtuous but not moral, and in so far as 
someone is capable of such acts he is capable of acting 
virtuously but not morally. 

Are the holy and the kind-hearted worthy of 
respect? God is certainly considered worthy of 
respect. Since God fulfills the ideal for which moral 
beings are striving, it would be strange, indeed, if He 
did not merit respect. God is, then, a being who merits 
respect even though He cannot act morally. Even as 


just a thought experiment the idea of the holy shows — 


4 Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
5 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 


that it is conceptually possible for something not to be 
a moral agent yet still be a moral recipient. Even if 
being a moral agent is a sufficient condizion for being 
a moral recipient, the case of the holy shows it is not 
a necessary condition. 

The case of kind-hearted people is a bit more 
clouded, at least in the history of moral philosophy. 
The Kantian tradition holds that such >eople do not 
merit respect for their kind hearts. Such people just 
happen to do good; it is a fortunate accident that 
their inclination ordinarily accords with the dictates 
of reason.” However, common moral practice does 
not confirm this Kantian evaluation. Kind-hearted, 
generous, compassionate, etc. people are not com- ` 
monly considered less worthy of respect than those 
who act virtuously out ofa sense of duty. Indeed, they 
are considered more worthy; a sense of duty is 
commonly considered of secondary vale, something 
which those who unfortunately lack virtuous dispo- 
sitions must fall back on to do good. The loving 
parent, for example, is considered superior to the 
dutiful parent, and saints are not people who 
recognize obligations to their fellows but who love 
them. The person who wants to do the right or good 
thing is considered more estimable than the person 
who does not want to do it but does it oat of a sense of 
duty. Finally, as the discussion of instincts and 
conditioning showed, and as commen experience 
readily confirms, a person who is kind by disposition 
is not ignorant of the goodness of acting kindly. The 
virtue of a kind act is that it is kind, and a person who 
is kind by disposition does kind deeds because they 
are kind. Therefore, kind-hearted people do kind 
deeds knowingly and purposely, and their actions in 
no way resemble accidental good deeds. Conse- 
quently, the common practice of respecting good 
dispositions is justified, even though actions motivated 


_by such dispositions are virtuous but not moral. 


God and the kind-hearted show tkat a being is 
worthy of respect because it acts virtuously. Even if 
a being cannot or is not acting morally, it still merits 
respect if it does good deeds intentionally and without 
ulterior motives. Although animals are not in exactly 
the same situation as those of God and o7 kind-hearted 
people, many animals are in a a morally significantly 
similar situation; they act virtuously. Therefore, these 
animals qualify as beings who must be respected. 
They are beings who must be accorded rights to life, 
dignity, and a fulfilling life by those who are 
concerned to create a more virtuous world, i.e., by 
moral beings. 
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Even though-they are not moral agents, animals 
who act virtuously should be moral recipients. What 
prevents these animals from acting morally, i.e., not 
striving to fulfill an ideal way of life, is, as in the cases 
of the holy and the kind-hearted, not a sufficient 
reason to justify beings who can act morally treating 
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these animals merely as means to satisfying needs and 
desires. In order to create a better world, one in which 
virtue is always encouraged and respected, all beings 
capable of acting virtuously must be treated as ends 
in themselves. 
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VI. TWO JUSTIFICATIONS OF PROPERTY 


JAMES O. GRUNEBAUM 


I. INTRODUCTION 


LL systems of property rules perform two 
essential social functions: they assign to individ- 
uals or groups rights over things, and they provide 
mechanisms for the acquisition, transfer, and aliena- 
tion of these rights. Both conceptually and in actual 
practice there are many different sets of rights that 
property rules may assign to individuals and there 
are many different mechanisms for the acquisition, 
transfer, and alienation of these rights. The moral 
quality of the various sets of rights and mechanisms 
may differ significantly. Some sets of rights and 
mechanisms may produce greater utility than others. 
Some may be consistent with principles of freedom 
and equality while others are not. Some sets may 
exhibit respect for the rationality of all human beings 
while others fail to do so. There is an obvious need to 
address the question: Which sets of rights and 
mechanisms are morally justifiable? 

There are three reasons why a moral justification 
of property unfortunately must at present be incon- 
clusive. First, a moral justification of property rules 
must be grounded upon correct moral principles, i.e., 
no justification of property rules can be more correct 
than its justifying principles. A correct moral princi- 
ple has yet to be discovered and no justification is 
acceptable to all rational persons. Thus, there is little 
chance that any present justification of property rules 
will be correct or acceptable to all rational persons. 
Second, the grounding moral principle might be a 
material principle, a maximizing consequentialist or 
teleological principle such as utilitarianism. Since this 
justification of property depends upon the value of 
the consequences of adopting and operating sets of 
rules, and since the conditions which determine the 
value of the consequences may change naturally or 
through human intervention, available information 
may not be sufficiently determinate to make rational 
judgments about the justifiability of property. Third, 
a justification of property may be inconclusive when 
grounded on a formal or deontological principle 
because it may permit societies to choose from among 
a range of equally permissible social goals and 


| Cf., Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Norman Kemp Smith (London, 1969), p. 182. 
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policies. Different social goals or policies may require 
different sets of property rules for their implementa- 
tion. Thus, the justification of property rules will be 
inconclusive until the members of society actually 
choose specific social goals and policies from within 
the morally permissible range. 

That justifications of property rules must at present 
be inconclusive does not imply that nothing of moral 
interest can be said on the topic. It is possible to offer 
a schema of a justification.! A schema is the formal 
conditions of justification to which the employment 
of a moral principle is restricted. But a schema, unlike 
a conclusive justification, raises no question about the 
correctness of the moral principle or atout the truth 
or falsity of the conditions in which the principle is 
assumed to apply. Were the principle known to be 
correct and the conditions known to be true, then a 
schema would be a conclusive justification. A schema 
for a moral justification of property ther2fore exhibits 
the necessary logical structure of the concept of 
property and illustrates how supposedly justificatory 
moral principles apply to the concept’s necessary 
logical structure. Section II describes the necessary 
logical structure of all property rules. Section IH and 
Section IV illustrate how teleological and deontolog- 
ical principles can be employed in justification. 


Il. STRUCTURE OF PROPERTY RULES 


Property rules assign to individuals rights ovér 
things. “Things” should be understood in a maximally 
general sense including both physical objects and 
incorporal objects such as processes, ideas, and good 
will. The notion of rights over things is explicable as 
rights against other persons where the ownership of 
objects creates rights against ranges of interferences 
by others. That A owns X entails that 4 has rights to 
use X in certain ways and that others have a 
correlative duty not to interfere wita those uses. 
These rights over things assigned to individuals can 
be called rights of title. 

Property rules also provide mechanisms for the 
acquisition, transfer, and alienation of rights. These 
rules can be called the criteria of title. They function 
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to answer the question “who owns what”? Jones owns 
his house because he received it in exchange with 
Smith giving money to Smith and receiving in return 
Smith’s rights over the house. Or Jones owns the 
house because his grandmother owned it and be- 
queathed it to him. Exchange and bequest are here 
used as criteria of title since within a system of 
property rules they authoritatively answer the ques- 
tion “who owns this”? 

The rights actually assigned and the criteria upon 
which the assignments are made can be called the 
content of a set of property rules. There is no 
necessary content to sets of property rules, i-e., there 
is no logical requirement that the rules assign only 
one set of rights over things or provide only one 
particular way rights can be acquired, transferred, or 
alienated. No single set of rights of title is required by 
all sets of property rules. The rights over things might 
be, as in what is termed private property, rights over 
all innocent uses; but the rights assigned might be less 
broad as in feudal property where land ownership 
did not include the rights of exchange or alienation. 
Within a set of property rules it is also possible that 
the rights of title vary with the kind of ownable, Le., 
there may be no restriction over what one may do 
with the clothing one owns while land use may be 
restricted by environmental protection standards. 

It is often thought that exclusive control over all 
innocent uses of one’s property is a necessary right in 
every set of property rules. But, that owners of 
property exclusively control their property is simply 
another way of expressing the fact that owners have 
rights over what they own which non-owners lack. 
Rights of title vest in owners. That owners have rights 
which non-owners lack does not imply that the rights 
owners exercise are unlimited. A distinction must be 
drawn between exclusively exercising rights and the 
range of rights so exercised. Owners’ rights over what 
they own may be more or less inclusive but this is 
independent of the owners exercising their rights 
within the permitted range. The range of owners’ 
rights is established and defined by the particular set 
of property rules within which the owners are 
operating, and it may not be assumed that every set 
of property rules confer upon owners the rights to all 
innocent uses of their property. 

A. M. Honoré argues that a right of recovery from 
unlawful appropriation is an essential right in the 
legal concept of “liberal ownership.”? This idea 
which seems right for the legal concept is too narrow 
for this discussion of property rules in general. It does 


seem that all sets of rights of title must include 
proscriptions against capricious appropriation by 
others. But what counts as capricious appropriation 
is defined by each specific set of property rules and 
there is little reason to suspect that equivalent 
definition will occur in all specific forms. A proscrip- 
tion against capricious appropriation is, moreover, 
only a summary way of expressing the duties of non- 
owners to refrain from interfering with owners’ 
rights, not an additional right which owners have. 

Criteria of title also may vary from one set of 
property rules to another and within a set of rules 
from one kind of ownable to another. Even though a 
wide variety are both conceptually and practically 
possible, there are nevertheless certain necessary 
structural requirements that must be fulfilled. The 
criteria of title, taken as a whole, in any set of 
property rules must be consistent, determinate, and 
complete. 

Consistency requires that the criteria of title not 
permit an individual to own something and at the 
same time in the same way not own it; nor can two 
individuals at the same time both own something 
wholly and exclusively. If need is taken as a criterion 
of title, that is, a person owns what he needs, then it 
is possible that two individuals would own something 
wholly and exclusively because each of them needs it. 
Gift and exchange are examples of consistent criteria 
of title, if it is assumed that members of a society 
already own things (what criterion this ownership is 
based on js irrelevant here). A person owns what is 
given to him by another or what he receives from 
another in exchange. The concepts of giving and 
exchange preclude the giving of one thing all of it 
and exclusively to more than one person. Thus no 
person would own something and not own it at the 
same time and in the same way. 

Determinacy requires that it be possible in principle. 
to unequivocally determine who owns what. Indeter- 
minacy is the possibility that nothing could prove or 
disprove ownership. Indeterminacy differs from a lost 
deed case where the discovered deed would conclu- 
sively establish ownership. If the criteria of title are 
indeterminate nothing like a lost deed could establish 
ownership. The criterion ‘to each according to his 
needs’ may illustrate indeterminacy. Every person 
needs food. This need, however, maybe satisfied in a 
variety of different ways, e.g., by steak, by potato 
stew, or by a synthetic protein substitute. Thus merely 
from the fact that a person needs food the criterion 
cannot by itself determine which objects the person 


2 A.M. Honoré, “Ownership,” Oxford Essays in Jurisprudence, A. G. Guest, ed. (Oxford, 1961), p. 112. 
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can own. There are, of course, cases in which needs 
are determinate, e.g., a person needs this kidney, not 
this kind of kidney, for a transplant; but such cases 
tend to be the exception rather than the rule. 

Completeness requires that if something is ownable 
according to a set of property rules then it must be 
possible for someone to own it. Completeness is not 
equivalent either to the position that every set of 
property rules must permit ownership of every kind 
of thing or to the position that everyone must at least 
own something. Rather it is the requirement that for 
everything which can be owned, relative to a set of 
property rules, the criteria of title must provide a 
procedure by which an individual or group of 
individuals can own it. “To each according to his 
need” can illustrate the completeness requirement. If 
“to each according to his need” is interpreted, as it 
often is, to mean that a person owns only what he 
needs then it is complete as a criterion of title. But if 
the criterion is interpreted to mean that a person 
owns at least what he needs and perhaps more, then 
the criterion is incomplete; “to each according to his 
need” will have to be supplemented by an additional 
criterion which will allocate the unneeded ownables. 

The criteria of title must be consistent, determinate, 
and complete if sets of property rules are to fulfill 
their function of assigning rights over things. If the 
requirements are not fulfilled there is no difference 
between a system of property rules and a state of 
nature in which no property rules at all exist and 
each person has a right to everything. 

It is obvious that inconsistent criteria of title are 
equivalent toa state of nature situation. Indeterminate 
criteria of title are also materially equivalent to a 
state of nature from the perspective of those who must 
operate within the set of property rules. Ownership 
will always, at least in principle, be subject to 
uncertainty. No individual can have confidence that 
he owns what he believes he owns or that any 
procedure can unequivocally establish title. Incom- 
plete criteria of title in a set of property rules entails 
that objects will be both ownable and unownable. 
This contradiction is again equivalent to a state of 
nature in which there are no property rules at-all. 

Now that the necessary logical structure of all sets 
of property rules has been uncovered it is possible to 
consider a schema for moral justification of property 
rules. Two moral principles will be examined: a 
teleological-consequentialist and a deontological. The 
salient feature of each examination is how the 
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necessary logical structure of property rules restricts 
and directs the application of each moral principle. 


ITI. TELEOLOGICAL-CONSEQUENTIALIST SCHEMA 


A teleological-consequentialist justificatory moral 
principle evaluates property rules according to the 
value produced by the adoption and operation of a 
specific set of property rules. A set of property rules 
is morally justified if and only if the consequences of 
adopting and operating it are better than any other 
possible set which could be adopted and operated. A 
teleclogical-consequentialist justification cannot, 
however, be unconditional or abstract. It cannot be 
abstract because there is little a priori reason to believe 
that one set of property rules will maximize valuable 
consequences no matter what the circumstances may 
be. Equal ownership of wealth would have, for 
example, different consequences in a poor society 
Jacking capital intensive industry from a wealthy 
society already heavily capitalized. A teleological- 
consequentialist justification cannot be unconditional 
because as circumstances change so may the value of 
the consequences produced by a specific set of 
property rules. 

A teleological-consequentialist justification of prop- 
erty rules must either stipulate some set of conditions 
or empirically examine conditions as they presently 
exist and as they are likely to exist in the future. The 
latter procedure is well beyond the scope of this 
paper. As an illustration of the former, consider 
Locke’s discussion of property in The Second Treatise of 
Ciil Government.’ Since many scholars insist that 
Locke’s justification of property is derived from 
deontological rights over one’s body and the labor of 
one’s body, Locke is not usually read as a teleological- 
consequentialist. Without entering into debate about 
what Locke really intended, his discussion of property 
in the state of nature can be shown to support a 
teleological-consequentialist justification of private 
property rules. If Locke’s description of the state of 
nature is interpreted as specifying the conditions in 
which private property rules are to operate then it is 
possible to demonstrate that private property rules 
produce better consequences than any other possible 
set of property rules. 

The initial step in the justification is to analyze 
Locke’s conception of private property in terms of the 
necessary logical structure of property rules.* Locke 
defines property as what a person has a right to and 


3 John Locke, The Second Treatise on Government, Peter Laslett, ed., Second edition (Cambridge, 1967), Ch. 5. 


4 Ibid., Sec. 5 and Sec. 6. 
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what it would be wrong to deprive him of without his 
consent. Locke mentions the general examples of life, 
liberty, and estate. The criteria of title in Locke’s 
system of private property are labor, when expended 
upon what is unowned, exchange, gift, and bequest. 
Taken together, the criteria of title are consistent, 
determinate, and complete. The rights of title in 
Locke’s system are restricted only by the standard of 
innocent use, that is, property may not be used in 
ways proscribed by natural law and by the principle 
of harm. Otherwise private property owners have 
rights to use their property as they choose. Locke’s set 
of property rules are justified for the state of nature 
by a teleological-consequentialist principle, because 
it can be demonstrated that no other possible set of 
property rules will produce as much utility (satisfac- 
tion) as Locke’s set of private property rules. 

Consider, first, how the labor criterion of title 
contributes to utility or satisfaction in the state of 
nature. That a person can own or have a right over 
those unowned things he labors upon or mixes his 
labor with can only augment the utility of the person 
who appropriates through his labor. If the laborer 
accurately estimates the value to him of what he is 
laboring upon and he also accurately calculates 
whatever disutility may be involved in his labor and 
whatever the chances are of failure, then it is 
reasonable to assume that the laborer’s utility will 
increase if he successfully completes tasks he freely 
sets for himself in appropriating the object. For 
example, it is reasonable to assume that a person who 
chooses to clear a field, plant and then successfully 
harvest the crops will judge himself better off, even 
considering the toils of labor, than he would have 
been otherwise. Thus, the labor criterion increases 
the utility of the laborer-owner. 

The labor criterion does not result in any disutility 
for others. No one can suffer by a laborer-owner 
appropriating what he labors upon because, by 
assumption, in the state of nature there is “enough 
and as good” left for others to appropriate. As Locke 
conceives of the state of nature, land and goods are so 
sufficiently abundant that one individual’s appropri- 
ation does not affect the ability of others to make a 
similar appropriation. Labor as a criterion of title 
thus fulfills a Pareto improvement condition. No one 


else would suffer even from the appropriation of 
picturesque scenery so long as much, and importantly, 
as good remained for others to appropriate.® 

The gift, bequest, and exchange criteria of title 
must now be considered. If a person is given or 
bequeathed something it is reasonable to expect that 
his utility will be increased. Of course some gifts and 
bequests may lower the recipient’s utility, e.g., a debt 
ridden business. Also others may suffer a loss of utility 
because of the disappointment over not receiving a 
certain gift or bequest. But where “enough and as 
good” remains to be appropriated by anyone, the 
above two sources of disutility will be negligible. 
Exchange, where freely entered into by two or more 
participants who each have access to goods through 
their own labor, can only be sufficient evidence that 
the participants view themselves as benefiting. Again, 
nonparticipants will not suffer utility loss where 
“enough and as good” remains. 

The criteria of title: gift, kLequest, exchange, and 
labor increase utility if the conditions of Locke’s state 
of nature are assumed. The demonstration, however, 
must show that no other possible criteria of title could 
produce greater utility in the assumed conditions. It 
is unnecessary to examine all conceivable alternative 
criteria of title and to compare their utility with 
Locke’s four. There is only one criterion which might 
possibly challenge chose which Locke uses. In the state 
of nature the sufficient abundance of unowned land 
and resources implies that the only limit on want 
satisfaction or utility is one’s physical ability to labor. 
A criterion of title which plausibly might produce 
greater utility would be one which avoided the limit 
placed by the physical capacity to labor. The only 
imaginable criterion is a criterion of title that a 
person owns what he wants. But examination of the 
want criterion of title shows it fails to meet the 
necessary logical requirements of determinacy and 
consistency. Locke’s criteria will, by default, maxi- 
mize utility in the state of nature. 

The want criterion of title fails the consistency 
requirement. Individuals can both own and not own 
a thing at the same time and in the same way. The 
criterion is inconsistent because if G wants X then G 
owns X but if K wants X then K also owns X. X will 
be owned wholly by both G and K, or, which is the 


5 The principle of harm is often misconstrued as the principle of spoilage, i.e. Lockes belief that it is wrong to misuse one’s 
appropriations so they spoil. But what is really basic to Locke is that spoilage and waste may harm those who would lose out from the 
resulting scarcity. However, if no one were harmed by waste and spoilage because there remained “enough and as good” T fail to see how 


Locke could object to spoilage. 


6 “Enough and as good” must be taken quite literally. Local scarcity, as with picturesque scenery, may create disutility from some 
appropriations, but, the “enough and as good” condition is not then fulfilled. It may be that the proposition “where there is enough and 


as good appropriation causes no disutility” is analytic. 
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same thing, G will own X because he wants it and G 
will not own X because X is wanted and hence owned 
by K. 

The want criterion of title is also indeterminate. 
This is because wanting is intensional or occurs under 
a particular description so it may be.in principle 
impossible to determine who owns what or what 
collection of things a person owns. 

No possible set of criteria of title can therefore 
produce greater value in the state of nature than 
Locke’s set. The only other imaginable criterion, that 
of wanting, even though it avoids the disutility of 
labor cannot meet the necessary logical requirements 
of the concept of property. 

To complete the teleological-consequentialist jus- 
tification of Locke’s set of property rules for the state 
of nature it must be shown that the rights of title also 
maximize utility. This is a much simpler proof. The 
only limits on rights of title are the non-harm 
restriction and the limits of Natural Law. There is no 
morally permissible way that owners could have 
greater freedom to do as they wish with what they 
own. And within these moral restrictions what an 
owner does with the things he owns cannot diminish 
the utility of others. So long as “enough and as good” 
is still available, all other persons retain an undimin- 
ished capacity to appropriate what they please and 
augment their own utility. 


IV. DEONTOLOGICAL SCHEMA 


Deontological moral principles justify sets of 
property rules not by the consequences of adopting 
and operating the rules but rather by their consistency 
with the deontological principle. A set of property 
rules is justified if and only if the criteria of title and 
the rights of title are consistent with the justificatory 
deontological principle. Where more than one set of 
property rules are consistent with a deontological 
principle, which sometimes happen, society may 
permissibly choose from among them. 

Alan Donagan, in: The Theory of Morality, per- 
suasively argues that Hebrew-Christian morality is 
based upon the deontological moral principle that, 
“it is impermissible not to respect every human being, 
yourself and any other, as a rational being.” 


7 Alan Donagan, The Theory of Morality (Chicago, 1977), p. 66. 
8 Thid., p. 97. 

9 Loc. cit. 

10 Loc. cit. 
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Donagan’s statement of the Hebrew-Christian prin- 
ciple is worth applying in a deontological schema for 
justifying property because the principle most likely 
will have wide acceptance and because Donagan 
himself shows how the principle applies to the 
justification of property. 

While Donagan does not explicitly distinguish 
rights of title from criteria of title, he does recognize 
that property is “a set of rules or laws specifying the 
various rights recognized in it to dispose of things, 
and how those rights may pass or be passed from one 
proprietor to another . . .”8 

Donagan lists what he calls “rights of appropria- 
tion” and he claims that what a person “appropriates 
by the exercise of those rights cannot morally be 
taken from him.”? These rights are: 


(1) Things may be appropriated only if they are 
by nature susceptible of it . . ., ifappropriating 
them would not be contrary to the common 
good..., and if they are not already some- 
body’s property, whether naturally or by 
legitimate institution. 


The appropriator must carry out some external 
actions with respect to what he proposes to 
appropriate, which signifies his intention to 
others of putting that thing to his exclusive 
use, and he must confirm that action by, within 
a reasonable time, putting the thing to use. 


(3) 
(4) 


What is appropriated in this way must be 
usable by the appropriator without spoiling. 


Enough and as good must be left for others to 
appropriate. !° 


The list specifies not so much “rights over things,” 
that is, what owners may do with what they own but 
rather conditions which confer valid title to things, 
that is criteria of title, and can be treated as such. 

Donagan recognizes that labor is the paradigm 
criterion of title consistent with these conditions 
although he does not seem to realize that labor must 
be supplemented by gift, bequest, and exchange if the 
criteria of title as a whole are to be complete. With 
the addition of gift, bequest, and exchange the criteria 
of title are complete and are consistent with the 
principle.!! 


H Donagan argues that freedom of contract is implied by the Hebrew-Christian principle (see 3.4); but it is not clear to what extent 
he also considers gift, bequest, and exchange as part of the logical structure of criteria of title. 
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Donagan explicates the Hebrew-Christian princi- 

ple that “it is impermissible not to respect every 
human being, yourself or any other, as a rational 
being,” as “respecting him as autonomous—as having 
the right, subject to the moral law, to decide for 
himself what his own good is, and how to pursue it.”!2 
Any prohibition against appropriating things which 
is more restrictive than the four criteria of title would 
be inconsistent with the autonomy of the appropriator 
or of others. From the perspective of the appropriator, 
the four criteria of title allow him to decide what his 
own good is, and how to pursue it. His decisions are 
limited only by the moral law and by prior legitimate 
appropriation. Were his ability to appropriate lim- 
ited, for example, by rules against appropriating 
rainbow trout under twelve inches long, his freedom 
to decide for himself what his own good is and how to 
pursue it would be limited to that extent. The 
autonomy of those other than the appropriator is not 
affected by acts of appropriation. Since enough and 
as good remains for others to appropriate, those others 
are just as free “to decide upon their own good and 
how to pursue it” after any appropriation as they 
were before. The four criteria of title are therefore 
consistent with the Hebrew-Christian deontological 
principle. 

That the rights of title are also consistent with the 
principle can be demonstrated in a similar way. 
Donagan, himself, mentions only two restrictions 
upon rights of title: first, that natural resources not be 
exploited in such a way as to deprive successive 
generations of the power to provide for themselves, 
and second, that the earth not be disfigured as an 
object of contemplative enjoyment for successive 
generations.'7 Only morality itself places further 
restrictions, so that, with the two qualifications, rights 
. of title encompass the rights of all innocent uses. 
Rights of title so defined are contrary to the autonomy 
of neither owners nor non-owners. Since a person’s 
autonomy is not, by definition, infringed upon by 
having to abide by moral prescriptions, owners are as 
free as possible to decide for themselves what their 
good is and how to pursue it. Any additional 
restrictions, such as prohibitions against giving one’s 
property to whom one chooses, would limit owner’s 
autonomy. The autonomy of non-owners is not 
affected by owners exercising their rights of title. The 
freedom of non-owners to decide upon their own good 
and how to pursue it is undiminished because enough 
and as good remains for their use. Thus, the rights of 


12 Donagan, op. tit., p. 77. 
13 Thid., p. 96. 
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title are consistent with the Hebrew-Christian deon- 
tological principle. 

The set of property rules justified by the Hebrew- 
Christian deontological principle, is, with minor 
variations, identical to the private property rules 
justified in Locke’s state of nature by teleological- 
consequentialist considerations. Moreover, there is a 
crucial assumption common to each of the justifica- 
tions. It is assumed that enough and as good remains 
after any appropriation for subsequent appropriation 
by both owners and non-owners. Since both justifi- 
cations depend upon this assumption, the question 
naturally arises whether private property can be 
justified by either kind of moral principle if the 
assumption of enough and as good is dropped. 

The assumption that enough and as good remains 
after acts of appropriation functions as a simplifying 
device. Making the assumption avoids the necessity 
of considering possible conflicts of interest or possible 
conflicts of autonomy. Because it is assumed that 
enough and as good remains, acts of appropriation do 
not adversely affect anyone’s utility or autonomy. 
Thus there is no need to weigh the interests or utility 
of one person against the interests or utility of another 
nor need to balance one person’s autonomy with the 
autonomy of others. This applies both to criteria of 
title as well as rights of title. 

If, as many have thought, it is implausible to 
believe that private property rules, which are justified 
when abundance is assumed, can also be justified 
without the assumption; then alterations may have to 
be made in the set of property rules. If it is reasonable 
to make such alterations, it is essential not only to 
distinguish between rights of title and criteria of title 
but also to recognize that both may vary depending 
upon the kind of ownable involved. Rights of title 
may be more or less inclusive, e.g., rights over 
consumer goods could be more inclusive than rights 
over water supplies. Criteria of title also could vary 
depending upon the kind of ownable, e.g., living 
quarters might be owned by a criterion on need while 
exchange could serve as a criterion for food. Subtle 
changes can therefore be made, where required by 
scarcity, and unnecessary change avoided. 

The necessary logical structure of all sets of 
property rules outlined in Section II and the necessary 
forms of justification examined in Section’s III and IV 
should facilitate a conclusive justification of Property 
rules. The schema are valid, but, since they depend 
upon false or quesionable assumptions and principles, 
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their primary value is that of a benchmark from or rationally defensible moral principle and the 
which other justifications may build. Conclusive circumstances in which the principle is to be applied 
justification of property must be based upon a correct will have to be known with sufficient completeness. 
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VIL-ONCE AND FUTURE PERSONS 


W.R. CARTER 


In cases like these it is pointless to insist on deciding in 
simple terms whether the statement is ‘true or false’. Is it 
true or false that Belfast is north of London? That the 
galaxy is the shape of a fried egg? That Beethoven was 
a drunkard? That Wellington won the battle of 
Waterloo? There are various degrees and dimensions of 
success in making statements: the statements fit the facts 
always more or less loosely ....! 


S° Austin says. Austin’s thesis deserves attention 
when we run up against vexing questions as to 
whether certain “borderline” entities—a human fetus 
or infant, say, or an adult who has been irreversibly 
incapacitated but not killed in an automobile acci- 
dent—is a person. Can it happen in such cases that 
statements ascribing personhood “fit the facts” more 
or less loosely? It has been suggested—by David 
Lewis and Derek Parfit, among others—that there 
may be degrees of personhood.? Should that be so, 
there may be cases in which the “fit” between the 
facts of the situation and statements predicating 
personhood of some entity is “loose.” The fact may be 
that the survivor of an accident is a person to some 
extent only. Should we think that a statement is true if 
and only ifit fits, or corresponds to, the facts, and also 
think that the “fit” may be more or less loose, we will 
be well on the way to allowing that statements are 
true to the extent that they fit the facts. Regarded in 
this, all too hazy, light, there may be a point to the 
claim that there is some truth, but some truth only, in 
statements saying of certain entities that they are 
persons. 

The idea that there are gradations or degrees of 
truth poses tough problems in logic and semantics,’ 
These problems are not addressed in this paper. It is 
the thesis that there are degrees of personhood that is 
the focus of attention. 


I 


It is often said that those of us who are persons have 
certain rights “inalienably,” in the sense that these 
rights cannot be taken away from us by others.* 
Although there may be circumstances in which such 
rights may justifiably be overridden, or “infringed,” 
there are no circumstances in which we can be 
stripped of such rights entirely. So it is claimed. There 
are, however, various arguments that can be used to 
challenge this thesis. One such argument proceeds 
along these lines: 


At. Those of us who presently are persons existed, 
at some past time, as non-persons, 

A2. (Vx) (xis a person if x has a right to life),° so 

Ag. Those of us who presently are persons are such 
that at some time in the past we existed 
without a right to life. 


Granting (A2), you can see to it that I no longer have 
a right to life by seeing to it that I no longer am a 
person. Assuming that I am not essentially a person— 
that is, assuming that the loss of the property of being 
a person is not necessarily the loss of me—others can 
see to it that I no longer have a right to life by seeing 
to it that I no longer am a person. If (A1) is true, those 
of us who are persons are not essentially persons. 
That means that others can, at least theoretically, see 
to it that we exist as non-persons. Granting (A2), it 
follows that others can see to it that we exist without 
a right to life. So the right to life is not, on the 
assumptions in question, a right we have inalienably. 

If the argument is sound, there was a time in the 
past at which we existed without a right to life. Had 
someone taken my life at this time they would not 
have been violating my right to life, since I had no 


1“T ruth,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, supplementary vol. 24 (1950), pp. 11-12. 

2 Cf. Parfit’s “Later Selves and Moral Principles,” in Philosophy and Personal Relations, ed. by Alan Montefiore (Montreal, 1973) and 
Lewis’ “Survival and Identity,” in The Identities of Persons, ed. by Amelie Oksenberg Rorty (California, 1976), p. 32. 

3 Many of these problems are addressed in David Sanford’s interesting paper “Borderline Logic,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 


12 (1975), pp. 29-39. 


t A.J. Melden makes such a claim in Rights and Persons (California, 1977), p. 167. 
$ Michael Tooley, “A Defense of Abortion and Infanticide,” in The Problem of Abortion, ed. by Joel Feinberg (Wadsworth, 1973), pp. 
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such right at this time. But clearly I have such a right 
at present. Exactly when did I acquire this right? 

On the assumption that (Ag) is true, we can answer 
that question by pinning down the time at which I 
became a person. Undeniably I am a person at 
present. Moreover, it 1s at least plausible to say of the 
physical organism that is located where I am located 
that 2? is a person. But since only one person is present 
in this location, it is plausible to say that Iam identical 
with this physical organism. That means that we can 
replace the “When did I become a person?” question 
with “When did this organism become a person?” At 
some period in the past, this organism was an unborn 
fetus. But a fetus is not a person from the moment of 
its conception. Unhappily, the prospects look dim 
for fixing a precise temporal point at which human 
organisms become persons.’ But are the poor prospects 
a result of our failure to discern what is present, so to 
speak, in the nature of things or are they a reflection 
of the fact that there zs no sharp “line” or boundary 
to be discovered? Perhaps there is a period during the 
organism’s career during which the facts come to fit 
the “This is a person” statement (or a sequence of 
such statements) more and more closely. Perhaps the 
organism was a person to some extent, but to some 
extent only, during a relatively early part of its 
career. In that case, there is no sharp temporal line 
between my not being, and my being, a person. 

Of course granting (A2) that means that as I came 
to be more and more a person I also came to gradually 
have more and more of a right to life. Can one have 
a so-called “basic” right only to a certain extent, or to 
some degree only? A.I. Melden is correct, I think, in 
saying that we do not ordinarily speak of rights being 
possessed by degrees.® But the fact that we do not 
speak this way hardly constitutes an argument for 
denying that we do, on occasion, have rights to some 
extent only. | 


II 


Whatever we may think about the idea that basic 
rights can be more or less firmly possessed, we must 
reject at least one of the premises of Argument A if we 
think that such rights (e.g., the right of life) are 
possessed inalienably. Gan (Ar) be successfully 


challenged? Consider Sydney Shoemaker’s claim 
that: 


We tend to regard it as a necessary truth that persons, 
and only persons, are capable of thought, reason, and 
understanding.’ 


Even if this zs necessarily true, it does not follow that 
those of us who are persons are essentially persons. 
Perhaps there are possible circumstances in which we 
exist without the capacities that Shoemaker mentions. 
If that is so, it is possible for those of us who presently 
are persons to exist as non-persons. There is reason to 
suspect that those of us who presently are people did, 
at one time, find ourselves in this position. There is 
only one way out for critics of (A1), and that is to 
insist that such capacities are essentially possessed by 
those of us who have them. Taking myself as a “test” 
case, the argument looks like this: 


Br. Iam essentially a being having the capacity 
to think and reason, i.e., there are no possible 
circumstances in which I exist without such 
capacities, 

Necessarily I am a person if I have the 
capacity to think and reason, i.e., there are 
no possible circumstances in which I (or any 
other being) exists as a non-person with such 
capacities or as a person without such 
capacities, so 

I am essentially a person, i.e., there are no 
possible circumstances in which J exist as a 
non-person.!° 


Ba. 


Bs. 


The argument is valid; so if the premisses are true, we 
have to accept: 


Cr. 
which, conjoined with 

Ce. 
entails 

Cs. 


This means that there are no possible circumstances in 
which I (Carter) exist without the right to life. But in 
that case I never did, in actuality, exist without this 
right. So (A1) must be false, if Arguments B and C 
are sound. 


(Vx) (x= Carter— person (x)), 


(Vx) (person(x)—right to life(x)), 


(Vx) (x=Carter>right to life (x)). 


ê Judith Jarvis Thomson, “A Defense of Abortion,” in The Problem of Abortion, ibid., p, 122. 


? Ibid., p. 121. 

8 Rights and Persons, op. cit., p. 188. 

9 Self-Knowledge and Self-Identity (Cornell, 1963), pp. 14-15. 
10 Thid., p. 15. 
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But are they? J think that (B1) and (Cr) are both 
false. At present [ am sitting in a chair in my study. 
Located in the same chair is a physical organism— 
let’s call it “Charley.” On any remotely plausible 
capacity analysis of personhood, Charley is not 
essentially a person. It is all too possible that Charley 
exist in circumstances in which he (it) does not have 
the capacity to think or reason. Granting that much, 
it is hard to see how I, Carter, can be such that it is 
true both that I am identical with Charley and also 
have these capacities essentially. For any property P, 
if I have P essentially, I also have the further property 
of having P essentzally.‘ It follows from the Indiscerni- 
bility of Identicals Principle that Charley would 
essentially have the capacity to think and reason were 
Charley identical with Carter and Carter essentially 
a thinking being. But Charley does not have the 
capacity to think essentially. So it is only if we are 
prepared to reject the claim that I am identical with 
Charley that we can accept (B1).!* The price of 
accepting (Br) is that we deny that I am identical 
with Charley. 

The trouble is that there is a strong, if not 
conclusive, argument for allowing that I am identical 
with Charley. The argument goes like this: 


Dı. Ipresently am a person, 

D2. Charley presently is a person, 

Dg. Ipresently am located in a chair in my office 
and Charley is located in this same chair, 

D4. There presently is one, and only one, person 


in this chair. 


If these assumptions are correct, as I think they are, 
then Charley and I are one. For reasons just explained, 
that means that (Br) is false. Thus advocates of 
Argument B must show that one of the premises of 
Argument D is false. (D2) offers the likely point of 
attack. Those who reject this premise may say that 
although Charley is related, in some intimate though 
rather mysterious way, to a certain person, it still is 
not the case that Charley is (attributively) a person. It 
is I (Carter), and not Charley, who has the capacities 
that make something a person. 

Anyone who endorses this picture of things will 
have to answer “Never” to the question “At what 
point in its development does a human fetus become 
a person?” They may say that as Charley gradually 
developes physiologically a different entity altogether 
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(Carter) gradually acquires the capacities (thought, 
reason) that make their bearer a person. Alterna- 
tively, they may say that Charley’s physiological 
development simply is zrrelevant to Carter’s capacity 
to think and reason. Neither of these claims is 
plausible. The problem in the last case is that there is 
a great deal of hard evidence clearly indicating that 
you can impair my psychological capacities by 
tampering with Charley’s physiology. Nor, when we 
look closely, is it plausible to suppose that Charley does 
not acquire psychological capacities as he (it) 
developes physiologically. Situated as an unborn 
fetus, Charley can be hungry, say, or in pain. 
Supposing that I am essentially a person, and that a 
person is a being that can think and reason, J am not 
on the (immediate, anyway) scene when this happens. 
So it is not I, Carter, who is hungry or in pain. All of 
this strongly suggests that Charley zs, even before he 
is born, a being having a certain range of psycholog- 
ical capacities. But once that is granted, there is no 
reason to deny that Charley eventually comes to have 
the full range of capacities that qualify their bearer 
as a person. 


Il 


Thus (Ar) looks secure enough. It seems that critics 
of Argument A must focus their attention of (Az). 
My instinct is to reject (A2) on the grounds that not 
every person has a right to life. This move is not open 
to those who think-—as Melden seems to—that every 
person necessarily has a right to life.!’5 Anyone who 
thinks this can challenge (A2) only by claiming that 
on occasion non-persons have a right to life. Does not 
a human fetus, say, have such a right even at times 
when it is not a genuine person? 

I doubt it. But here we should guard against the 
tendancy to focus attention exclusively on questions 
of possession of rights. Creatures lacking the attributes 
that are definitive of personhood often have some 
moral status or importance—are morally considerably 
beings, in the words of one commentator.'* At the 
same time, persons surely count for more, morally, 
than do non-persons. Whatever its shortcomings, this 
position is not “speciesest,” since its advocates need 
not analyze personhood as a biological classification. 
Of course it may be true, as Harry Frankfurt has 
argued, that the capacities that are definitive of 
personhood happen to be possessed only by members 


1 Alvin Plantinga argues for this in The Nature of Necessity (Oxford, 1974), pp. 15-16. 
12 Cf. Fred Feldman, “Kripke on the Identity Theory,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 71 (1974), pp. 665-676; cf. p. 667. 


13 Rights and Persons, op. cit., pp 167-170. 


'4 Kenneth E. Goodpaster, “On Being Morally Considerable,” The Joumal of Philosophy, vol. 75 (1978), pp. 308-325. 
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of the species homo sapiens.!5 In cases in which members 
of this species lack certain capacities, and so fail to 
qualify as full-fledged persons, they seem to lack 
rights that persons possess. As Alan Donagan has 
persuasively argued, a man’s insanity may give “those 
charged with looking after him the right of coer- 
cion....”!® To the extent to which this happens, a 
man so situated may find himself lacking a right 
persons possess——“the right, subject to the moral law, 
to decide for himself what his own good is, and how 
to pursue it.”!7 This does not mean that we have no 
duties towards someone so situated, or that he has no 
rights. It does mean that he fails to have rights others 
have and, to that extent, carries less moral weight 
than do many others. 

There are, in short, important, if subtle, ties 
between capacities and rights. Since personhood is a 
matter of having certain capacities, there may well 
be reason for denying that non-persons have a range 
of rights possessed by persons. Of course “moral 
weight” comparisons need not be based entirely upon 
numbers of rights. Part of what is involved in saying 
that one being has more moral weight than another 
may be that in cases of conflict, our obligations to the 
former override or outweigh our obligations to the 
latter. Something like this may be behind Robert 
Nozick’s claim that although non-human animals 
“count for something,” they have less “moral weight” 
than do people. Nozick asks: 


But could there be anything morally intermediate between 

persons and stones, something without such stringent 

limitations on its treatment, yet not to be treated merely 

as an object? One would expect that by subtracting or 

diminishing some features of persons, we would get this 
_ intermediate sort of being. !® 


Perhaps those of us who presently are persons at one 
time had the status of “morally intermediate” beings, 
and as such carried less moral weight than we have as 
full-fledged persons! The argument, briefly stated, 
looks like this: 


Er. Non-persons carry less moral weight than do 
persons, 
E2. Those of us who presently are persons existed 


as non-persons, or persons only to some 
degree, at some time in the past, so 
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Eg. Those of us who are persons carried less 
moral weight at certain times in the past than 
we Carry at present 


Nozick suggests that (non-human) animals have the 
status of morally intermediate beings. If this argument 
is sound, those ef us who are persons once were in 
much the same position. There is, however, a problem 
with this picture of things. 


IV 

At present, as a person, I carry a certain amount of 
“moral weight”; as a non-person I carried less moral 
weight. But when, exactly, did I become a person? The 
question is crucial, since in acquiring the status of 
personhood we acquire a moral status we formerly 
lacked. It is tempting to reply to the question by 
saying that: 

Any attempt to draw a sharp line marking the onset of 

state of being a person is bound to be arbitrary .... 19 


The trouble is that this reply meshes poorly with 
(E1). Suppose—for purposes of illustration—that we 
acquire a right to life only upon acquiring the status 
of personhood. If that is so, and if it is somehow a 
conventional matter exactly when one becomes a 
person, then it is a conventional matter exactly when one 
acquires a right to life! This conflicts with the widely- 
held, and I believe correct, view that possession of 
moral rights is not a conventional matter that can 
somehow be stipulated or legislated by human fiat. 
Those of us who reject “conventionalist” accounts of 
moral rights must reject either the thesis that people 
generally carry more moral weight than non-people 
or the thesis that it is an “arbitrary” matter when 
people become people. 

The question of whether moral judgments are 
somehow conventional is much too complex to tackle 
here.?? I shall assume that in some important sense 
that is not the case. Anyone who doubts, or questions, 
this assumption is entitled to an argument that is not 
forthcoming in this paper. The assumption is that our 
moral obligations to other beings do not rest upon 
“arbitrary” or “conventional” decisions. Nor do such 
decisions underlie the fact that our obligations to one 


'S Harry G. Frankfurt, “Freedom of the Will and the Concept of a Person,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 68 (1971), pp. 5-20; cf. pp. 


10-11, 
t6 Alan Donagan, The Theory of Morality (Chicago, 1977), p. 82. 
17 Ibid., p. 77. 
18 Anarchy, State, and Utopia (New York, 1974), pp. 35-40. 


1$ Jonathan Glover, Causing Death and Saving Lives (Harmandsworth, 1977), p. 126. 
2 For a nice discussion of this issue see Gilbert Harman’s The Nature of Morality (Oxford, 1977). 
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being sometime override our obligation to another 
being. 

The problem with the “People Carry More Moral 
Weight” Thesis is that it seems to conflict with this 
anti-conventionalist sentiment. On any plausible 
analysis of personhood there will be tough “border- 
line” cases in which it. is difficult to say whether 
something has become a person, or has ceased to be a 
person. There will, as one observer puts it, be a 
“penumbra region where our concept of a person is 
not so simple.”! If the best that can be done in such 
cases is to draw an arbitrary line between what is, 
and is not, a person, the lines may be drawn 
differently in, say, New York and Moscow. Assuming 
that people generally have a right to life and non- 
people do not, it then will turn out that whether 
certain entities have a right to life is something that 
depends on whether they happen to be located in 
New York or Moscow. 

That is, I think, false. But how is the “result” to be 
avoided? We can reject the idea that people, and only 
people, have a right to life, but that is at best a stop- 
gap measure. For if (E1) is true the problem remains. 
Other things being equal, our obligation to save the 
life of a person overrides our obligation (if any) to 
save the life of a non-person. Given the ‘arbitrary 
line’ approach to cases in the penumbra region, that 
implies that whether our obligation to save the life of 
certain entities is overridden by our obligation to 
save the life of others is something that depends on 
whether we happen to be in New York or Moscow. 


V 


It is here that the Degrees of Personhood Thesis 
may be relevant to the problem. The idea is basically 
that we: 


... abandon the view that there is an abrupt transition 
to the status of a person and... replace it by the view 
that being a person is a matter of degree. A one-year-old 
is much more of a person than a new-born baby or a 
foetus just before birth, but each of these is more of a 
person than the embryo.”? 


Those who take this seriously may say, paraphrasing 
Austin, that some ascriptions of personhood “fit the 
facts’ more loosely than do others. As Charley 
gradually acquires certain capacities he becomes 
more of a person; the “fit” between the facts and 


statements ascribing personhood to Charley is accord- 

ingly less and less loose. There is then no need to 
accept the idea that the line between not being and 
being a person is arbitrary or conventional. 

This tactic is, however, only as promising as the 
case for thinking that personhood really is a matter of 
degree. The case turns on the ideas (a) that being a 
person is a matter of having certain capacities, and 
(b) that the capacities in question may be possessed to 
a different extent by different entities, or by one 
entity at different stages of its career. Parfit, for one, 
seems to take both ideas seriously: 


Most of us now think that to be a person, as opposed to 
being a mere animal, is just to have certain more specific 
properties, such as rationality. These are matters of 
degree. So we might say that the fact of personhood is just 
the fact of having certain other properties, which are 
had to different degrees.”? 


Of course there is more to being a person than being 
rational. Perhaps, as Frankfurt argues, the capacity 
for second-order volitions—the capacity to want a 
certain desire to be our will—should be added to the 
list. Perhaps even then the list is incomplete. But even 
if it is, I agree with Frankfurts suggestion that any 
satisfactory analysis of personhood will rule out non- 
human animals, human fetuses and infants, and even 
some adult humans as persons. It will, moreover, leave 
us with borderline cases in which certain entities have 
the appropriate capacities to some extent only. Ifit is 
said of an entity so situated that it is a person this 
statement fits the facts only loosely. 


VI 


Parfit also speaks of an “ancient principle” accord- 
ing to which the welfare of people “is given absolute 
precedence over that of mere animals.”** How is this 
principle to be applied in cases where a certain entity 
is a person to some extent, but to some extent only? 
I believe that a plausible, if tentative, answer is this: 
In normal circumstances, the welfare of x takes 
precedence over the welfare of y to the extent to 
which x is more of a person than y. In such cases, our 
obligations to insure x’s welfare override our obliga- 
tions to insure y’s welfare to the extent that x is more 
of a person than y. 

The “normal circumstances” rider is meant to 


21 Jane English, “Abortion and the Concept of a Person,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy vol. 5 (1975), pp. 233-243; cf. p. 235. 


22 Causing Death and Saving Lives, op. cil., 127—128. 


23 “Later Selves and Moral Principles,” in Philosophy and Personal Relations, ed. by Alan Montefiore (Montreal, 1973), p. 137. 


24 Thid., p. 138. 
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exclude cases in which some special (and for our 
purposes, irrelevant) feature skewers the “weight” of 
the relevant obligations. Here is a case that is 
abnormal. A boat containing a dog and a child is 
sinking. We can save either the dog or the child but 
not both. To some extent the child is a person, and so 
is more of a person than the dog. However, the dog 
can lead us to a microbiologist who is lost and near 
starvation in a nearby forest. The microbiologist has 
a cure for cancer. Only the dog can lead us to him. 
Perhaps in these circumstances our obligation to save 
the dog would override our obligation to save the 
child, even though the latter is a person and the 
former is not. But since these are not normal 
circumstances, this does not pose a counter-example 
to the principle posed above. 

The principle does not imply that marginal 
persons, or non-persons, have no moral standing, or 
that we (people) have no obligations toward such 
beings. It does imply that in cases of unavoidable 
conflict our obligations to beings having more 
personhood generally outweigh or override our 
obligations to beings having less personhood. In 
conflict cases where the margin of personhood is 
negligible, there will be no reason (ignoring other 
factors) to suppose that our obligations to one party 
override our obligations to the other. In cases where 
the margin is large, and other things are equal, one 
obligation will heavily outweigh the other. 

In some ways, it is a harsh view. (Certainly it will 
offend many people.) Frequently our emotional ties 
toward marginal people—say, the permanently in- 
capacitated victim of an automobile accident—are 
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much stronger than are our emotional ties to those 
who are full-fledged persons. In a perfect world we 
never would find ourselves in “conflict” situations in 
which we must choose between acting in the interest 
of a person and a marginal person. But the world is 
not perfect. In reality, it may turn out that our 
obligations conflict with our emotions. 


VII 


There probably are no morally relevant features 
that enable us to justify the idea that human beings 
who are only marginally persons invariably count 
for more than do animals of other species. Granting 
that, one might be tempted to view the situation this 
way : Non-human animals count for no less, morally, 
than do people, since (1) the former frequently turn 
out to have the same (morally relevant) characteristics 
as humans who are only marginally persons, and (2) 
marginal (human) persons carry as much moral 
weight (have as much ofa right to life, say) as do full- 
fledged persons. I suspect that it will be conceded by 
even the staunchest advocates of ‘animal rights’ that 
this view of things is a mistake. It is true that I have 
an obligation to promote the well-being of my dog, a 
being to which I have close emotional ties. But if it 
comes down to choosing between the life of the dog 
and that of a person, my obligations to the latter 
override my obligations to the former. Still, (1) ¿s 
correct. (Arguably many non-humans are marginal 
persons.) It is thesis (2) that must be rejected. The sad, 
but hard, fact is that our obligations to marginal 
persons are outweighed by our obligations to persons. 
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VIII. DESCRIBING UNWITTING BEHAVIOR 


ARTHUR R. MILLER 


Dee discussion represents an attempt to satisfac- 
torily explain or account for our pre-analytic 
intuitions concerning certain features of a peculiar 
set of items of human behavior. The sort of behavior 
in question is that which is frequently characterized 
as “rule-governed” or “convention-governed” behav- 
ior. Briefly, the idea behind these notions is that, in a 
given set of more or less well-defined circumstances, 
the relevant customs, procedures, rules, conventions 
or whatever dictate that doing X is constitutive of 
doing Y. Lying, for example, when done under oath 
in a court of law, just zs the commission of perjury; 
extending one’s arm from a moving automobile 
constitutes signalling a turn; to raise one’s arm at an 
auction is to make a bid on the merchandise on the 
block at a given moment, and so on. This in itself is 
neither surprising nor problematic. 

However, just how are we to deal with those cases 
in which the agent intends to do X but is ignorant of 
the fact that, in the given circumstances, doing Y= 
doing Y. For example, consider the case of the person 
at the auction who is unfamiliar with the relevant 
conventions and procedures. Let us suppose that he 
knowingly and intentionally raises his arm with the 
further intention of relieving an itch. In a case of this 
sort, one thing at least seems clear. Since the agent 
did not know that he was Y-ing (where Y= making 
a bid) even though he knew he was X-ing (where X= 
raising his arm) and intended to do X, making a bid 
could not qualify as an intentional action on his part. 
Similarly, consider the case of a foreigner driving in 
America, largely ignorant of the rules of the road, 
who extends his arm from the car with the intention 
of pointing out a church to his companion; in this 
case, too, we are to suppose that the driver does not 
know that X-ing (extending one’s arm from an 


automobile while driving) = Y-ing (signzlHt.g a turn). 
In both of these cases, assuming that A did X 
intentionally (raised his arm/extended his arm), but 
is not cognizant that doing X= doing Y ia the given 
circumstances (i.e. making a bid and signalling a 
turn, respectively), we would expect < candid, 
affirmative answer to the question “Did yoa X?” (Le. 
“Did you raise your arm?” and “Did you extend your 
arm ?”), but a candid, negative response tc the question 
“And did you Yas well?” (ie. “Did you maze a bid?” 
and “Did you signal a turn?”). Now. apart from 
disqualifying doing Y in both instances as an 
intentional action on the part of the agert, what else 
would be the force of this sincere disclamrer on the 
agent’s part. In particular, what bearirg would it 
have on the question of whether the egeats in our 
illustrations did, in fact, make a bid anc signal a 
turn? In other words, the first question we must deal 
with is “Did A X?”; that is, did the man ake a bid, 
and did the foreigner actually signal a tu`r ? Is it true 
to say of them that they made a bid and s.gnalled a 
turn, respectively? If so, would it be corve:t.as well to 
describe their actions as “making a sid” and 
“signalling a turn ?”! 

I must confess at the outset that I am not quite 
certain how to handle cases of this sort. Cn the one 
hand, I am inclined to think that it wou.d be érue to 
say of our agents that they had mace < bid and 
signalled a turn, but that nevertheless the act- 
descriptions, “He made a bid” and “He s.gnalled a 
turn” must be regarded as incorrect. “ke problem, 
however, is this. My reasons for thinkinz that these 
descriptions would not be correct would eppear, on 
the face of it at least, to count also against tneir being 
true. Let me attempt to explain what I hare in mind 
here. : 


1 “Correct” is being used throughout this discussion to mean, roughly, “appropriate in a given context” where appropriate is taken to 
mean not only true but, furthermore, not misleading. What I have in mind here is something akin to Grice’s notion of ccnversational 
implication. For example, referring to an instance of Moore’s paradox, if I, in fact, know that Carter was elected in 1¢7, and I then 
proceed to say “I believe Carter was elected in 1976,” then although what I have said is frue (assuming, of course, that if I kro» that p, then 
I believe that p), it is nevertheless in an important sense misleading—for I have given my audience to understand that J “merely believe” 
the proposition in question, so to speak, and do not know it to be the case. So a description D, of an item of an agent’s bela vior will be a 
true act-description only if the agent did in fact do what he is said to have done in D; whereas an act-description, D, w IL c-unt as correct 
only if (i) Dis true, and furthermore (ii) D is not misleading or, in other words, it does not legitimately give my audienc: © understand 
what is or may not be the case in a given set of circumstances, Here, then, we must distinguish what a sentence of a certain type-— 
including action-sentences—“implies” or suggests as opposed to its formal entailments. 
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Let us focus for a moment on the man at the 
auction. It seems to me that to describe what he did 
simply as “making a bid”—without any qualification 
or expansion—would suggest or “imply” that this 
was something done intentionally on his part. And 
since, by hypothesis, the man did not know that 
raising his arm = making a bid, and therefore did not 
intend to make a bid, this description’ would be 
misleading. Yet, one might plausibly argue, making 
a bid is precisely that kind of activity which must be 
undertaken intentionally by an agent; that, in other 
words, there is no such thing as making a bid 
unintentionally, just as there is no such thing as 
committing murder unintentionally (in one of the 
most common senses of “murder”).2And if this is so, 
then my reason for thinking that the act-description 
“He made a bid” is incorrect in the weak sense of 
being misleading would also function to show that 
the very same description is indeed incorrect in the 
strong sense of being false. For, if intentionality is 
“built into” the act-term “bidding” as it is with 
respect to act-terms like “murder,” then to say of our 
man that “He made a bid” would be not only 
misleading but strictly false. Still, I am inclined to 
believe that this description, while misleading, is 
nevertheless true. Is there any way of extricating 
ourselves from this difficulty and justifying this belief? 


(I) InTENTIONALITY AND AcT-TERMS 


` What I would like to do is introduce and exploit a 
distinction analogous to that introduced by Prof. 
Henry Leonard with respect to various types of 
attributives.? He distinguishes existence-entailing 
attributives such as “hit,” “hang,” etc. which entail 
the existence of some object (in both “A hit B” and 
“A hanged B” there must be some object, B, which is 
the object of the hitting and hanging, respectively), 
from attributives which entail non-existence, for 
example, “. . . is fictitious” (to say that “Pickwick is a 
fictitious character” entails that there is no such object 
as Pickwick). Finally, he distinguishes both of these 
kinds of attributives from those which entail neither 
the existence nor the non-existence of their corre- 
sponding “objects” ; these attributives are, so to speak, 
“neutral” with respect to existence. An example of 
such an attributive would be “is afraid of”; Jones 
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may be just as afraid of ghosts as he is of his mother- 
in-law who, in fact, lives next door. 

Similarly, with respect to act-terms, I would like to 
distinguish those which entail intentionality on the 
part of the agent from those which entail neither the 
presence nor absence of intention on his part. 
“Murder,” for example, would be a paradigm case of 
an act-term which does entail the presence of 
intention on the part of the agent (in the sense of 
“murder” specified above). For this reason, it is 
impossible to commit murder unintentionally; con- 
versely, to say that “A murdered B intentionally” 
would be redundant. Most act-terms, however, entail 
neither the presence nor the absence of intention on 
the part of the agent. A can kill, hit, nudge, offend, or 
mislead B either intentionally or unintentionally. In 
other words, most act-terms, unlike “murder,” do not 
have intentionality “built into” them as one of their 
specifying characteristics. They are, instead, “neu- 
tral” with respect to the circumstance of 
intentionality. 

Finally, we must determine whether there is a class 
of act-terms which entail the absence of intention on 
the part of the agent analagous to Leonard’s class of 
attributives which entail the non-existence of their 
corresponding “intentional objects.” Certain candi- 
dates for such act-terms suggest themselves immedi- 
ately—“manslaughter” for instance. But on reflec- 
tion, I think a case could be made for holding that the 
term “manslaughter” is not even an act-term at all, 
much less an act-term having certain features. To say 
that an agent committed an act of manslaughter does 
entail that he did something without intention on his 
part. But precisely what is this “something” which he 
did unintentionally? Is it not the case that what he 
did was to kill some other person unintentionally? 
“Killing” is the act-term in question ; “manslaughter” 
serves to qualify this act-term, to inform us what type 
of killing itis that the agent committed. Although this 
argument does seem to have at least some initial 
plausibility, I am afraid that it simply won’t do. For 
one might take the very same reasons I have just 
advanced for the view that the term “manslaughter” 
is not an act-term and force me to “testify against 
myself,” by showing that these same reasons entail 
that “murder” is not an act-term either. One could 
argue as follows: To say that an agent committed 


2 The O.E.D. defines the verb “murder” as “to kill (a human being) unlawfully with malice aforethought” and defines “malice” as 
“wrongful intention generally.” This, of course, is what is referred to in legal terminology as first degree murder. It is this sense of 
“murder” which I have in mind here and which I will be employing throughout the subsequent discussion. 

3 Henry S. Leonard, “Essences, Attributes, and Predicates,” Presidential Address to the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, printed in the Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical Association, Vol. 37 (1963-64), pp. 25-52. 
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murder does entail that he did something intention- 
ally. But precisely what is this “something”? Is it not 
the case that what he did was to kill another person 
intentionally? “Killing” is the act-term in question; 
“murder” serves simply to qualify this act-term by 
informing us what type of killing it is that the agent 
committed. Therefore, either both “murder” and 
“manslaughter” refer to species of killing and thus 
are act-terms in their own right; or else both 
“murder” and “manslaughter” function merely as 
qualifiers, informing us what type of killing has been 
committed (where “killing” is the act-term in 
question). Nevertheless, perhaps it is significant that 
there is no verb corresponding to the substantive 
“manslaughter.” One can commit an act of man- 
slaughter just as one can perform an act of mercy; but 
one cannot “manslaughter” someone any more than 
one can “mercy” someone. “Murder,” on the contrary, 
can function either as a verb or as a noun. But I 
certainly would not want to base much on these 
grammatical observations; perhaps they are signifi- 
cant but, on the other hand, perhaps they are not. 
Fortunately, however, I think there is a much 
stronger argument, independent of any of the 
foregoing observations, that one can employ to show 
that any such class of act-terms which would entail 
the absence of intention on the part of the agent must 
necessarily contain no members. It seems that we 
must admit that for any item of behavior X to qualify 
as a candidate for an action of any kind—voluntary 
or involuntary, intentional or unintentional—it is a 
necessary condition that X be such that someone could 
on some occasion decide to or intend to do X. 
Similarly, any term which denotes a type of action 
must refer to a species of activity which it is possible 
to undertake intentionally.* A term which purports 
to describe some activity which is impossible to decide 
or intend to perform would, for this very reason, not 
count as an aci-term at all. It is difficult to conceive 
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how such “act-terms” could ever be introduced into 
our vocabulary in the first place or, if they were, 
what possible function they could servz. For these 
reasons, then, I think we can safely rule out the 
possibility of this class of act-terms, name y, act-terms 
which entail the absence of intention or the part of 


the agent.° 


Weare left, then, with two mutually exclusive and 
jointly exhaustive classes of act-terms; first, there are 
those act-terms which entail intentionality on the 
part of the agent and, secondly, there ave those act- 
terms which entail neither the presemce nor the 
absence of intention, those that are “neutral” with 
respect to the circumstance of intentionality. Each of 
these classes of act-terms will, of course, contain many 
members (although I think it is reasonab.e to suppose 
that the class which is neutral witk respect to 
intentionality will contain a far greater mumber than 
the other). The following are lists of act-terms typical 
of each of these classes; needless to say, these do not 
purport to be exhaustive: 


Act-terms which entail the presence of intention: “murder,” 
“lie,” “steal,” “fast,” “cheat,” “conspi-e,” “embez- 
zle,” “defraud,” etc. 


Act-terms which are neutral with respect to intentionality : 
“nod,” “hit,” “hurt,” “offend,” “kill,” “wound,” 
“annoy,” etc. 


Now it is left to us to determine to which class 
“making a bid” and “signalling a turn” belong." 
Here again it is important to keep -n mind the 
crucial role of social practices and conventions in the 
determination of certain act-types. For, although the 
presence of applicable practices or ccnventions is 
often not a necessary condition for an action to be 
performed, their presence is nevertheless sometimes 
sufficient for a specified type of action to have been 


_performed—tregardless of whether or rot the agent 


* Notice that if it is possible to decide or intend to X and, furthermore X= Y, then it is also possible to decide or intend tedo Y—namely, 
by deciding to X. 

5 Here it is important to resist the temptation to construe anything and everything a person does as an action—or, for that matter, to 
construe anything and everything an agent fails to do as an act of omission. Otherwise, one might be led to object that a description like 
“forgetting to bring a loaf of bread home” would constitute a counter-example to my argument. This description, if trus, certainly tells 
us what the agent failed to do, but it does not, for this reason, qualify as a description of an action. (Forgetting —like sicezing—is not 
something an agent can decide to do; consequently, it would not correctly be classified as an action). This, of course, is mot to deny that 
there are bona fide acts of omission; it does, however, show that, while failing to X is certainly a necessary condition for amact of omission, 
it is by no means sufficient (I am not now racing a car at the Indianapolis 500, but it would surely be peculiar to refer tæthis as an act of 
omission on my part). 

® Of course, a simple-test could be devised for ascertaining to which of these classes a given act-term belongs. Given zny act-term, X, 
if it makes sense to say “A did X, but he did so unintentionally,” then the act-term in question will belong to the class whica is neutral with 
respect to intentionality; if it does not make sense, then the act-term will belong to the class of those which entai. intentionality. 
Unfortunately, the present sorts of cases are precisely those in which it is not clear how we should answer this question. Thus the need for 
a more careful examination. 
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himself intended to perform that action. This, of 
course, is one of the characteristic features of 
“convention-governed” behavior. And it seems to me 
that making a bid and signalling a turn are paradigm 
cases ofjust this sort of “convention-governed” action. 
The man at the auction who raises his arm in order 
to scratch his armpit has, in doing so, made a bid on 
the merchandise, even though it was not his intention 
to do so, indeed even though he did not know that this 
act on his part constituted making a bid. And the 
relevant practices and conventions dictate that the 
foreigner who extends his arm from his automobile 
has signalled a turn, in spite of whatever else he 
intended to do and in spite of whether he, in fact, 
knew that he was signalling a turn. In both cases, it 
seems to me, the agent may very well be held 
‘accountable for what he did. Ifour man at the auction 
was the last to bid on the merchandise, then he may 
legitimately be held responsible for his bid and forced 
to pay up to meet his obligation. And should the 
foreigner’s signal cause some untoward chaos at the 
intersection, he may be hauled into the station and 
ticketed for improper lane usage or whatever. 

Now it is important to emphasize that I am not 
claiming, nor am I in any way committed to the 
claim that ignorance on the part of the agent that his 
doing X=doing Y will have no effect on our 
description of what he did or on our subsequent 
behavior toward him. For one thing, to demonstrate 
successfully that an act was performed unintention- 
ally (or nonintentionally) is the sort of thing which 
can function as a mitigating circumstance on many 
occasions. One can imagine the unwitting bidder 
complaining to the auctioneer that he didn’t intend 
to bid on the merchandise, that he didn’t even know 
that he was doing so; that the auctioneer had, so to 
speak, “misinterpreted” what he was doing. And the 
auctioneer may be particularly sympathetic with the 
man’s plight, release him from his financial obligation, 
and pick up the bidding again at the point where he 
left off. The auctioneer might do this, but he need 
not. Most important, the auctioneer is not guilty of 
misinterpreting the unwitting bidder’s behavior since, 
in those circumstances, the relevant practices and 
conventions dictate that raising one’s arm = making 
a bid. Likewise, with respect to the foreign driver, his 
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sincere claim of ignorance might be countenanced as 
a mitigating circumstance. He might be left off this 
time with a stern warning and a brief lecture on the 
rules of the road. But, once again, he need not be left 
off; after all, “ignorance of the law is no excuse.” In 
other words, although A’s sincere plea of ignorance 
that he was doing X may—not must-—be counte- 
nanced as a mitigating circumstance in such cases, A’s 
ignorance nevertheless does not defeat the claim that 
he did, in fact, X.” If all this is correct, then it would 
be true to say of the agents in our examples that “He 
made a bid” and “He signalled a turn,” respectively. 
And if it is true to say these things of them in spite of 
the absence of intention on their parts to perform 
these actions, it follows that the act-phrases “making 


a bid” and “signalling a turn” need not entail the 


presence of intention on the part of the agent; these 
act-phrases, therefore, are properly classified as 
instances of act-terms which are neutral with respect 
to the circumstance of intentionality. 

We have now succeeded, I think, in establishing 
the first claim concerning such act-descriptions. When 
we began the discussion of these illustrations I 
confessed that, although J was not quite certain how 
to handle cases of this sort, I was inclined to say that 
the descriptions “He made a bid” and “He signalled 
a turn” were érue act-descriptions even if incorrect in 
the weak sense of being misleading. If the argument 
thus far is sound, we have succeeded in showing that 
it is true to describe what our agents did as “making 
a bid” and “signalling a turn.” What remains, then, 
is to (i) show that such descriptions, while true, are 
nevertheless misleading and thus incorrect in the 
weak sense, and (ii! to offer an analysis to account for 
the misleading nature of such descriptions. 


(II) ATTRIBUTING INTENTIONALITY 


Let us return to our classification of act-terms. We 
have thus far distinguished between those act-terms 
which entail the presence of intention on the part of 
the agent and those which are neutral with respect to 
intentionality. What I would like to do now is 
examine the “implications” of action-sentences which 
employ act-terms from each of these classes. This 
examination will, I trust, provide the key to account- 


7 Notice that it is A’s plea of ignorance in such cases that may be counted as a mitigating circumstance, and not his disclaimer that X 
was, in fact, something that he positively wanted or desired or, in other words, his disclaimer that X possessed the necessary “desirability 
characterization” (to use Professor Anscombe’s terminology). If the bidder did, in fact, know that raising one’s arm at an auction= 
making a bid, then his sincere avowal that “all he wanted to do was scratch his armpit” would in no wise be regarded as a mitigating or 
exculpating circumstance. Given the relevant practices and conventions, he did make a bic; furthermore, given his knowledge that 
raising one’s arm at an auction= making a bid, making a bid was an intentional action on his part. See my “Wanting, Intending, and 
Knowing What One Is Doing,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 39 (1979)- 
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ing for the misleading nature of certain types of act- 
descriptions of which “He made a bid” and “He 
signalled a turn” in our examples are instances. 

Let us begin with the first class of act-terms, those 
which entail the presence of intentionality on the 
part of the agent. With respect to any act-term, X, 
from this class, an action-sentence of the form “A X- 
ed” will, if true, entail that A, in doing X, was acting 
intentionally. For example, the sentence “A murdered 
B” (as “murder” is being understood throughout this 
discussion), if true, entails that A was acting inten- 
tionally in disposing of his victim. It follows that if A 
did not kill B intentionally, then the act-description 
“A murdered B” will be incorrect in the strong sense 
of being false. The same would hold true of any 
description of the form “A did X” or “A is X-ing” in 
` which the act-term or act-phrase substituted for “X” 
belongs to that class of act-terms which entail the 
presence of intention on the part of the agent. In such 
cases, what a sentence of the form “A did X” or “A is 
A-ing” formally entails with respect to the agent’s 
intentions will coincide exactly with what that 
sentence “implies” or suggests to one’s audience.® 

But is the situation the same for action-sentences 
containing act-terms or phrases belonging to the 
second class, those which are neutral with respect to 
intentionality? That is, although such act-terms 
obviously do not entail either the presence or absence 
of intention, is it true that they “imply” neither the 
presence or absence of intention as well? In this 
instance, I want to argue that, with respect to 
intentionality, what an action-sentence of the form 
“A X-ed” or “A is X-ing” entails is not necessarily the 
same as what it “implies” or suggests. 

Consider a couple of action-sentences containing 
act-terms which are neutral with respect to 
intentionality : 


1) Smith hit Jones and wounded him seriously. 
2) Adams killed Brown with a slingshot. 


What I wish to claim concerning sentences such as 
these is that, although the act-terms in question (“hit,” 
“wound,” “kill”) belong to that class which entail 


neither the presence nor the absence of intention on 
the part of the agent, such locutions—without any 
qualification or expansion-—nevertheless do in gen- 
eral “imply” or suggest that what was done in each 
case was done intentionally. In sentence (1), for 
example, to say simply that “Smith ht Jones and 
wounded him seriously” is to suggest that Smith hit 
Jones intentionally with the further intention of 
wounding him; this holds in spite of the fact that 
hitting and wounding are things which can be done 
with or without intention on the part of the agent or, 
in other words, in spite of the fact that “hit” and 
“wound” are act-terms which entail neither the 
presence nor the absence of intention on the part of 
the person doing the hitting or wounding. And the 
same considerations apply to sentence (2).9 

What I am trying to argue for here is not, I think, 
a feature peculiar to act-terms. A similar case can be 
made with respect to Leonard’s class o? attributives 
which entail neither the existence nor -he nonexist- 
ence of their corresponding “intentiona! objects.” As 
J. R. S. Wilson notes, 


On an extensional account . . . a psychological statement 
containing a referring expression would imply that the 
referring expression had a referent. Now if I utter a 
psychological statement employing a name or definite 
description I certainly seem to imply tha- this name or 
description has a referent. Thus if I say that Smith is 
angry with the man who stole his bicycle or that Jones 
is afraid of the burglar who broke in last night, I seem to 
imply that someone did steal Smith’s bicycle, or that a 
burglar did break in last night. Someone who heard me 
would conclude from what I said that this was so, and 
would surely be justified in doing so. Furthermore, if I 
found out that I had been mistaken in thinking that there 
was such a person, I would probably retract or modify 
my statement.!° 


In other words, just as expressions containing predi- 
cates which are neutral with respect to existence 
“imply,” though they do not strictly entail, the 
existence of the corresponding “intentional object,” 
so too expressions containing act-terms neutral with 
respect to intentionality “imply,” though again they 


8 Notice that I restrict the coincidence of what is formally entailed and what is “implied” or suggested in such cases to the circumstance 


of intentionality. It could still happen that a sentence of the form “A X-ed” (where “X” stands for an act-term entailing intentionality) 


} 


while having the same entailments and “implications” with respect to the presence of intention on the agent’s pa`t, could still be 
misleading for independent reasons. In such a case, of course, the “implications” and formal entailments of the sentence ‘A X-ed” will not 


coincide exactly. 


% Although this is generally the case with respect to such act-terms, there do seem to be some significant exceptions. Act-terms like “err” 
and “miscalculate” for example, would seem to “imply” though of course not entail the absence of intention on the part of the agent 
(notice that I can intend to err or miscalculate—embezzlers are masters at this—and so they do count as act-descriptions). Even here, 
however, I suspect that the number of such act-terms is much smaller than one might at first think; at any rate, these do not, F think, 


seriously affect the plausibility of our account. 
10 J. R. S. Wilson, Emotion and Object (Cambridge, 1972), p. 146. 
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do not strictly entail, the presence of intention on the 
part of the agent. 

If this is correct, then we are finally able to 
substantiate our claim concerning the original illus- 
trations; namely, that although “He made a bid” and 
“He signalled a turn” are true act-descriptions, they 
are nevertheless incorrect in the sense of being 
misleading. For if we were right in classifying 
“making a bid” and “signalling a turn” as belonging 
to the class of act-terms which are neutral with respect 
to intentionality, then a sentence like “He made a 
bid” although it does not entail that the bid was made 
intentionally, nevertheless “implies” or suggests that 
the agent intended to make the bid. And finally, since 
we have been supposing throughout that the agent 
did not intend to make a bid, this act-description 
would be misleading and therefore incorrect in the 
weak sense. Likewise, in the case of the foreign driver, 
although it is true to say that “He signalled a turn,” 
this act-description is nevertheless misleading since it 
suggests or “implies” that he intended to signal the 
turn. This analysis also enables us to account for the 
peculiarity of the action-sentence “He alerted a 
prowler” in Davidson’s now-famous case of the man 
who returns home, switches on the electric light and, 
unbeknownst to him, succeeds in alerting a would-be 
burglar. Although alerting prowlers is something one 
can accomplish either intentionally or unintention- 


University of Texas[San Antonio 


ally, nevertheless to say simply that “He alerted a 
prowler” is to suggest that the agent intended to do 
so; since, by hypothesis, this is not the case, this act- 
description must be counted as misleading, even 
though it is true that the agent did succeed in alerting 
the prowler. 

In each of these cases, of course, the infelicity could 
be avoided by expanding or qualifying the given act- 
description. We could relate the entire episode in 
detail, including all of the relevant circumstances 
(one of which would be the absence of intention on 
the part of the agent). Alternatively, we could simply 
qualify the given act-description with a word or 
phrase like “unintentionally,” “inadvertently,” “ac- 
cidentally,” “unwittingly,” or so on, and thus “cancel 
out” the initial presumption that the action was 
performed intentionally by the agent. Thus, for 
example, with respect to the bidder, we might say 
something like “He made a bid, although he didn’t 
mean to” or “He accidentally (or inadvertently) 
made a bid on the lamp”; or with respect to 
Davidson’s case we might say that the man “acciden- 
tally alerted the prowler,” and so on. In general, 
then, one may not correctly describe what an agent 
did by a simple action-sentence of the form “A X-ed,” 
where X is an act-term neutral with respect to 
intentionality, unless the agent knew that he X-ed, 
and thereby intended to X. 


Recewed October 25, 1978 
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IX. ETHICAL EGOISM AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DISPOSITIONS 


LAURENCE THOMAS 


N their endeavors to show that ethical egoism is an 
unacceptable moral theory, moral philosophers 
have tended to argue that either (a) the theory is 
internally inconsistent, (b) an ethical egoist is 
committed to a form of solipsism, or (c) the theory 
cannot, properly speaking, be considered a moral 
theory.! It would seem, though, that such arguments 
have not been particularly persuasive. However, my 
objective in this essay in not to examine these 
arguments. in order to determine which, if any, 
succeeds. Rather, I wish to attempt yet another 
argument against the theory or, at any rate, to present 
an old one in new garb.” To state the obvious, moral 
theories tell us what we morally ought to do; and 
therefore, how we should be disposed to act. Thus, it 
would seem that a moral theory must be unacceptable 
if the sorts of dispositions which it requires us to have 
are such that, given our psychological make-up as 
healthy persons, we are unable to have them. Ethical 
egoism, I believe, is unacceptable on just this account. 
To show that this is so is the objective of this essay. 


I 


Ethical egoism, of course, is the view that a person 
morally ought to maximize the satisfaction of her or 
his own long-range interests.? It would be a mistake 
to infer from this, however, that an egoist must be one 
who exploits and takes advantage of others at every 
turn. For he must take into account the fact that in 
doing so he risks being discovered which, in general, 
would not be in his interests; and that sometimes the 
- risks are likely to be so great that they are simply not 
worth taking. After all, an egoist is a psychological 
being nonetheless, and so like anyone else is capable 
of worrying, having feelings of anxiety, and so on. It 
is not desirable to be plagued with either worries or 


anxieties, and not even an egoist can afford to 
overlook the fact that a given course of action will 
have undesirable consequences for him psychologi- 
cally. Thus, unless he is a professional Liller to begin 
with, an egoist, like most non-egoists, is not apt to be 
one who kills anyone who happens tc stand in his 
way. 

But now there are some risks invol~ed in almost 
anything we do; yet it hardly follows trom this that 
it is unreasonable or irrational for us to do almost 
anything. On the contrary, if the ri:ks are small 
enough, then it is actually irrational for us not to take 
them. For example, most people are prepared to 
admit the irrationality of their fear of traveling by 
air, since this in fact is among the safest of ways in 
which to travel. An egoist, therefore, camnot maintain 
that it is rational for him to take no risksat all. Hence, 
the egoist must be prepared to explcit or to take 
advantage of others if he runs only a small risk of 
adversely affecting his long-range in-erests. These 
remarks point to the kind of disposition a person must 
have in order to be an egoist: For any 3erson N, N is 
an egoist if and only if for any person S and at any 
time T, N is prepared to exploit or to teke advantage 
of Sat Tif N has good reasons to believe that he does 
not thereby adversely affect his long-range interests. 
I shall refer to this proposition as (E). 

A few explanatory remarks regarding (E) are in 
order. To begin with, I assume that a person’s actions 
can be properly regarded as explo:tive of another 
only if he believes himself to be advamcing his own 
interests in so acting. Of course, it is nct necessary to 
have this belief in order to wrong a person. For one 
can treat a person cruelly without ever having this 
belief, and it is certainly wrong to treat persons 
cruelly. I should also point out that although the verb 
“to exploit,” as used in (E) obviously has negative 


' Respectively, exemplars of the first two approaches are Kurt Baier, The Moral Point of View (Ithaca, 1958); and TEomas Nagel, The 
Possibility of Altruism (London, 1970). It would seem that (c) is implicit in the writings of a number of people. See William K. Frankena, 
“Recent Conceptions of Morality,” in Morality and the Language of Conduct, ed. by Hector-Neri Castaneda and George Nakanikian (Detroit, 


` 1963), Sect. 2, for some of the people to whom (c) can be attributed. 


? Cf. Philippa Foot, “Moral Beliefs,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 59 (1958-59), pp. 83-104. 
3 See Richard Brandt, “Rationality, Egoism, and Morality,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 69 (1972), pp. 681-697. 
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moral connotations, I am not in some surreptitious 
way attempting to make a case against the egoist on 
moral grounds. That will not do, surely. Rather, it is 
just that an egoist must be prepared to act in ways 
which from the moral point of view (so-called) would 
be considered exploitive. The use of the verb “to 
exploit” in (E) ensures that we do not lose sight of this 
point. Finally, I assume that the verb “to exploit” and 
the expression “to take advantage of” are synony- 
mous, and so can be used interchangeably barring 
stylistic constraints. 

Now it should be clear that (E) allows for the 
possibility that even an egoist might find it in her 
interests to have friends. For it is a fact about our 
psychological make-up as persons that friends have a 
most important place in our lives. From this, though, 
it should not be surmised that there can be no 
circumstances in which an egoist could take advan- 
tage of someone whose friendship he valued without 
running the risk of losing that person as a friend.‘ 
Indeed, the very opposite must be true. For in virtue 
of the bond of trust which is essential to friendship, 
we are more vulnerable to those individuals whom 
we count among our friends than we are to others. It 
is among our friends that we are prepared to be more 
open about ourselves, and among whom we take 
fewer precautions in protecting our interests; for 
there is a deep conviction on our part that those 
whom we count among our friends have no desire to 
harm us. Thus, it will undoubtedly be the case that at 
some time or the other we are in the position to take 
advantage of our friends without jeopardizing our 
friendship with them. And according to (E), this is 
precisely what any person who claims to be an egoist 
must be prepared to do; for as we have seen, it is a 
mistake to suppose that an egoist could maintain that 
risks, as such, are irrational to take. But given our 
psychological structure as persons, are we capable of 
being so disposed? Are we capable of having the kind 
of disposition called for by (E)? I think not, as I shall 
try to show in the sections which follow. 


II 


Consider the following argument against the view 
that persons are capable of having the kind of 
disposition called for by (E): 
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P: A true friend could never, as a matter of 
course, be disposed to harm or to exploit 
anyone with whom he is a friend [definition 
of a friend] 

An egoist could never be a true friend to 
anyone [from (1) and (E)] 

Only someone with an unhealthy personality 
could never be a true friend to anyone 
[definition of a healthy personality] 

Ethical egoism requires that we have a kind 
of disposition which is incompatible with our 
having a healthy personality [from (1)-(3)] 


P2 
P3 


P4 


Cs, Therefore, from the standpoint of our psycho- 
logical make-up, ethocial egoism is unaccept- 


able as a moral theory. 


Obviously enough, the trouble with this argument is 
that it would appear to settle too much by definition 
alone (and I mean here to be using the term 
“definition” rather loosely). Naturally, if we include 
the appropriate definition (or account) of friendship 
and healthy personality amongst our premises, we 
can get virtually anything we want in the conclusion. 
We can avoid the charge of circularity, though, or at 
least insure that the circle is not a vicious one, if we 
can explain why Pr and P are true. I take up this 
task in what follows. 

A most important subset of the beliefs which we 
come to have are the evaluative beliefs which we 
have about ourselves. But it goes without saying that 
we do not believe that we are a good or bad 
philosopher, artist, mechanic, or what have you just 
like that. Rather, such beliefs about ourselves have to 
be grounded. And our conception of ourselves is 
fundamentally influenced by the conception which 
others have of us as is indicated by their attitudes and 
actions towards us. No person, therefore, can come to 
have a positive sense of worth in a social vacuum; for 
we each are dependent upon the existence of some 
person or the other for an affirmation of our self- 
worth. It is impossible to understand the significance 
of either parental love or praise without supposing 
that this is so. 

A most important difference between love and 
praise—and so parental love and praise—is that the 
grounds for the former, unlike those for the latter, 


4 On this subject, I have benefited greatly from two essays by John Cooper: “Aristotle on the Forms of Friendship,” The Review of 
Metaphysics, v. 30 (1977), pp. 619-678; and “Friendship and the Good in Aristotle,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 86 (1977), pp. 290-315. 
But see, especially, Lilly Schubert Walkter and Paul H. Wright, “Self-Disclosure in Friendship,” Perceptual and Motor Skills, vol. 42 (1976), 


PP. 7397742. 


5 Cf. Albert Bandura, Social Learning Theory (Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 1977) and Stanley Coopersmith, The Antecedents of Self-Esteem (San 


Francisco, 1967). 
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have nothing at all to do with a person’s perfor- 
mances.® There is no surer sign of love than the 
constancy of affection in the face of variations of 
performance. Thus, parental love serves to allay, if 
not to preclude altogether, a child’s fear of being 
rejected by his parents for not measuring up to their 
expectations. For a child cannot feel both loved and 
rejected by his parents at the same time. And since 
_ parental love is not based upon performance, then it 

is possible for a child to feel loved by his parents even 
when his behaviour fails to measure up to their 
expectations. Hence, parental love engenders in the 
child a sense of belonging, a feeling of being wanted, 
which does not turn upon the way in which he 
behaves. Clearly, then, parental love serves to affirm 
the self-worth of the child. On the other hand, 
parental praise, which is a form of approval, serves to 
engender in the child a sense of competency,’ that is, 
the conviction that he is capable of effectively 
interacting with his environment. For it is through 
the approval of his parents (and other authority 
figures such as his teachers) that the child comes to 
learn that he can correctly perform those tasks which 
he sets for himself or which are set for him, and to feel 
that what he is doing is worthwhile. 

So as one can see, our conception of ourselves is 
significantly influenced by someone, usually our 
parents, from the very outset of our lives. To be sure, 
as we mature we become more capable of assessing 
our abilities and the worth of our pursuits on our 
own. Even so, the conception which others have of us 
continues to have a very significant bearing upon the 
way in which we view ourselves; since it is impossible 
to maintain the conception which we have of 
ourselves, whatever it may be, if it is not reinforced 
from time to time. Things are no different for the 
egoist. For the remainder of this essay, I shall only be 
concerned with that aspect of our conception of 
ourselves which makes reference to our abilities.® 

Now there can be no question but that persons 
desire to have a positive conception of themselves. 
Indeed, it is a generally accepted fact that we have at 
least a prima facie reason to suppose that a self- 
deprecator has deep psychological problems. There- 
fore, if an egoist is without any fundamental 
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psychological problems, then it is clear -hat among 
the many deep desires which he will havz, the desire 
to have a positive conception of himself will be one of 
them. It is this fact, along with the prevaously noted 
fact that our conception of ourselves is significantly 
influenced by the conception which others have of us, 
which would seem to make being an agoist quite 
problematic. The reason why this is so 1s as follows. 

The acceptance of another’s evaluat-on of one’s 
abilities and pursuits necessarily involves trust on 
one’s part, since there is no way of insuring that such 
an assessment is an honest and sincere one; and it is 
impossible to believe that a person’s assessment is 
accurate, though neither honest not sircere, unless 
one has independent grounds for believing that 
person’s claims to be true. Of course, one’s own 
experiences can constitute such grounds But except 
in those cases—which are few and far between— 
where what counts as success is so stra.ghtforward 
that there is virtually no room for d’sagreement 
among competent judgers,? even beliefs which are 
gounded by experience need to be reinforced from 
time to time by other individuals. And there is no 
getting around the fact that others can d» this only if 
we trust them. 

It might be objected, however, that an egoist can 
avoid having to trust anyone simply by soliciting 
judgments of his abilities and pursuits, and believing 
to be true only those judgments which occur with an 
assigned frequency. But not so. For surely one would 
have to start with the premise that thos: whom one 
was going to query had not entered into a conspiracy 
against one; otherwise, there would be no point in 
soliciting their judgments in the first >lace. More 
significantly, though, is the fact that taere is very 
little in life than we can do which does not call for 
trusting someone or the other. Given tne fallibility 
and limitations of our human nature and, therefore, 
the fact that we could not possibly antizipate every 
difficulty which we might encounter as we engage in 
this or that activity, it follows that it is rztional or, at 
any rate, far less irrational to engage in same activities 
only if we can trust someone or the other to come to 
our aid should any difficulties arise.!° Walking down 
the street, for instance, would bea veritab e nightmare 


€ For the points in this paragraph, I am indebted to John Bowlby, Child Care and the Growth of Love (Baltimore, 1953); Gregory Vlastos, 
“Justice and Equality,” in Soctal Justice, ed. by Richard Brandt (Englewood Cliffs, 1962); and Robert W. White, “Ego: and Reality in 
Psychoanalytic Theory,” Psychological Issues, vol. 3 (1963), Monograph 11, ch. 7 especially. 

7 The expression “sense of competency” is borrowed from Robert W. White, of. cit, pp. 131ff. 

® For an account of an aspect of our conception of ourselves which does not in any way make reference to our abilities, see my 
“Morality and Our Self-Concept,” The Journal of Value Inquiry, vol. 12 (1978), pp. 58-68. 

$ Cf. John Rawls, “Outline of a Procedure for Ethics,” The Philosophical Review, vol. Go (1951), pp. 177-197. 

10 Cf. John Bowlby, “The Self-Reliant Personality: Some Conditions that Promote It,” in Personality, ed. by Rom Harré (Totowa, 
1976). He writes: “Evidence is accumulating that human beings of all ages are happiest and able to deploy their talents tc best advantage 
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if we had to consider almost every person whom we 
might encounter as our mortal enemy. So if we are to 
have a relatively normal and healthy mental life at 
all, then our capacity to trust others has to be 
reasonably well developed. Thus, it is widely implau- 
sible to suppose that anyone who leads such a life 
would not trust the judgment of anyone concerning 
his or her abilities and pursuits. And of course, we are 
supposing that the egoist leads just such a life. In view of 
these remarks, I take it that the objection under 
consideration fails. 

I have been arguing for two claims: (i) Our 
conception of ourselves must be reinforced by others 
from time to time; and therefore, there must be at 
least one person whose assessments of our abilities and 
activities we trust. (11) Among the many deep desires 
which we have, the desire to have a positive 
conception of ourselves, hence the desire to have our 
self-worth affirmed, is one of them. If I am right in 
this, then the difficulty for the egoist lies in the fact 
that (a) he must trust someone or the other in order 
to maintain a positive conception of himself, and (b) 
he must be prepared to take advantage of the very 
person who affirms his self-worth anytime he can 
thereby advance his own interests. Recall statement 
(E). And it will be remembered that it would be a 
mistake to suppose that an egoist could never have 
good reasons to believe that he could get away with 
taking advantage of a friend (who affirms his self- 
worth). But could a person be prepared to take 
advantage of, to exploit, the very person who affirms 
his self-worth anytime he (the egoist) could advance 
his own interests in doing so? As I shall argue in what 
follows, I think not. 


Ill 


If we value having a positive sense of worth, then 
we will be favorably disposed towards those persons 
who affirm our self-worth, other things the same. This 
follows from what we may call the principle of 
reciprocity, namely that we are (or become) disposed 


to act favorably towards those who act favorably 
towards us. The soundness of the principle is clearly 
illustrated by the love between parent and child.!! 
For it is in virtue of the fact that the parents display 
warmth and affection towards the child that he comes 
to respond in kind, and that he comes to trust his 
parents. But needless to say, the disposition to act 
favorably towards a person and the disposition to 
take advantage of that person whenever it would be 
in one’s interests to do so do not constitute a 
dispositional fit, as I shall say. To be sure, a person’s 
dispositions can change, but not just like that. To 
illustrate, consider the virtue of honesty and the vice 
of mendacity.!2 The corresponding dispositions here 
do not constitute a dispositional fit. An honest person 
has a firm disposition to tell the truth in spite of the 
fact that it is not in his interest to do so. The very 
opposite is true of the mendacious person. Obviously 
enough, one cannot move back and forth between 
these two dispositions at the drop of a hat. Likewise, 
a person who is favorably disposed towards an 
individual cannot be disposed to take advantage of 
that individual the minute he realizes that he can do 
so and get away with it. 

At this point, I want to say something about the 
concept of a healthy personality, without becoming 
enmeshed in all of the complexities of the issue. The 
one fact about what a healthy personality comes to 
which is particularly germane to our discussion is 
that a stable character is an essential ingredient of a 
healthy personality.!3 He or she exhibits the same 
character over a wide range of circumstances, and is 
capable of rebounding after such jolting experiences 
as the loss of a loved one or sudden fame. As an aside, 
it is worth noting that a complete account of what a 
healthy personality comes to would seem to bear a 
very close affinity to what a satisfactory account of 
personal identity would look like.!* For as recent 
work on the topic suggests, any adequate theory of 
personal identity must take into account two things: 
One is that our future selves may differ drastically 
from our past or present selves. The other is that a 


when they are confident that, standing behind them, there are one or more trusted persons who will come to their aid should difficulties 
arise” (p. 3). And on the same page he writes “The requirement of an attachment figure, a secure personal base, is by no means confined 
to children, though, because of its urgency during the early years, it is during those years that it is most evident and has been most 


studied.” 


1) This point is masterfully developed by John Rawls, A Theory of Juste (Cambridge, 1971). See the first four sections of ch. 8. 
12 Here I have been much influenced by James D. Wallace, “Excellences and Merit,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 83 (1974), pp. 182- 


I 


(New York, 1970), pp. 300ff. 


99. 
13 Cf. Gordon Allport, Pattern and Growth in Personality (New York, 1961), chs. 3, 12; and Abraham H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality 


14 Cf. Derek Parfit, “Later Selves and Moral Principles,” in Philosophy and Personal Relations, ed. by Alan Montefiore (London, 1973); 
John Perry, “Personal Identity, Memory, and the Problem of Circulatory,” in Personal Identity, ed. by John Perry (Berkeley, 1975); and 
Bernard Willams, Problems of the Self (London, 1973), essay 4, “The Self and the Future.” 
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person would fail to have a concept of himself as a 
being over time if he were merely a series of 
disconnected selves which had nothing in common 
with one another. Having a stable character, then, 
would seem to be intimately connected with having 
a concept of oneself. 

At any rate, ifhaving a stable character is necessary 
for having a healthy personality, then a person who 
shifts from being favorably disposed towards a person 
to being disposed to exploit that person every time he 
realizes that he can do so and get away with it, cannot 
be one with a healthy personality. For these two 
dispositions do not, as I have said, constitute a 
dispositional fit. Accordingly, a person with a healthy 
personality cannot move from one to the other just 
like that. 

Of course, under extraordinary circumstances 
anyone might succumb to the temptation to advance 
his own interests at another’s expense. But the egoist, 
it must be remembered, is not tempted to exploit 
others only under extraordinary circumstances. 
Rather, he is disposed to do so whenever he can 
thereby advance his interests. He does not succumb to 
the temptation to do so; quite the contrary, for him 
doing that, and only that, is what living is all about. 


IV 


Let us return now to the argument presented at the 
beginning of Section I against the view that persons 
are capable of having the kind of disposition called 
for by (E). What is at issue, it will be recalled, is 
whether or not the premises of the argument, in 
particular P1 and P3, are sound. If the arguments in 
this essay are sound, then we have an explanation as 
to why Pı and P are true. 

Pr is true in view of what I have called a 
dispositional fit. The disposition to act favorably 
towards a person and the disposition to exploit a 
person are polar dispositions. And a person can no 
more shift between these two dispositions at the drop 
of a hat than can a person exhibit those traits which 
are fully characteristic of both the virtue of honesty 
and the vice of mendacity upon demand.!° Of course, 
none of this is a matter of logical impossibility as 
such. There may very well be a world in which beings 
can change their character, and so their dispositions, 
rather like you and I can change the temperature of 
the water which comes out of the faucet. But that 
world is certainly not this one. It is a deep fact about 


our psychological make-up as persons that stability of 
character goes hand in hand with soundaess of mind 
and therefore a healthy personality. Another such 
fact is that we desire to have a positive comception of 
ourselves. And this fact in conjunction with what I 
have called the principle of reciprocity, ias been a 
key premise in my argument to show thet a person 
cannot have the kind of disposition called for by (E). 
Turning now to 


P3 Only someone with an unhealthy >ersonality 
could never be a true friend io anyone 
[definition of a healthy personality , 


it should be observed that P3 is true if anc only if the 
principle of reciprocity is not operative im the life of 
the person in question. Friends are disposed to act 
favorably towards one another. So obvicusly enough, 
an individual who could never be a true friend to 
anyone would have to be one for whom nc amount of 
positive treatment, including the affirmetion of the 
worth of his cwn pursuits and aims, from anyone 
could trigger in him the desire to respond .n kind. Let 
us consider, then, what a person would be like if the 
principle of reciprocity were not operative in his life. 

This principle makes reference to a number of 
capacities, one of the most important among them 
being the capacity to take up the point of view of 
others and to interpret their behavior wh ch, in turn, 
presupposes the capacities of sympathy and compas- 
sion. For we are often moved by the efforts of others 
to treat us favorably even when their eforts do not 
reach fruition. Consider parents with thar children. 
Moreover, we are in general quite capable of 
recognizing when a person has harmed us <ccidentally 
and when he has not, our positive attitude towards 
him being adversely affected only when we believe 
the latter to be the case. Thus, to supose that the 
principle of reciprocity is not operative in a person’s 
life is not just to suppose that he is not moved to act 
favorably towards others ifthey act favorzbly towards 
him. It is to suppose, further, that he is capable of 
going through life impervious to the aims, desires, 
and efforts of others to help him; and that Ae is neither 
embarrassed not shamed nor plagued with feelings of 
guilt by the fact that his own success has been 
contingent upon the good will of others fr which he 
does not feel the least amount of gratitude. 

Now there is a medical term for people who are so 
impervious to the good will of others. They are called 
psychopaths.'© The egoist, I believe, vould be a 


'® On the idea of something being fully characteristic of a virtue or vice, see James D. Wallace, “Excellences and Merit,” op. cit. 
16 On the topic of psychopathology, see, e.g., Herbert Fingarette, The Meaning of Criminal Insanity (Berkeley, 1972): Antony Duff, 
“Psychopathy and Moral Understanding,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 14 (1977), pp. 189-200; Jeffrie G. lMarphy, “Moral 
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psychopath. For if the principle of reciprocity is 
sound, then we are sometimes moved to reciprocate 
the kindness of others even on those occasions when 
we have no reason to believe that we would thereby 
advance our own interests. The egoist, needless to 
say, cannot afford to be moved in this way too often. 
However, it seems that only a psychopath would not 
be. And if Į am right in this, then it follows that P3 is 
true. For I take it that a psychopath is a person with 
an unhealthy personality. 


V 


I have been arguing against the possibility of a 
psychologically healthy individual being a pure 
egoist. It may be thought, however, that the very 


University of Maryland 


point of the essay fails, since having a healthy 
personality can be one of the egoist’s aims. But this is 
to misunderstand my argument against the theory. 
For if I am right, then we do not consider the interests 
of others in order to be psychologically healthy 
beings; on the contrary, it is because we are psycholog- 
ically healthy beings that we are capable of consid- 
ering the interests of others even when we have no 
reason to believe that doing so will serve our own 
interests. !? 

It may be that ethical egoism is an unacceptable 
moral theory for the sorts of reasons mentioned at the 
outset of this essay. However, I have tried to show 
that the case against the egoist can be made from a 
quite different perspective. As always, there is much 
to be learned from attending to our psychological 
make-up as persons. t8 


Recewed_ January 5, 1979 


Death: A Kantian Essay on Psychopathy,” Ethics, vol. 82 (1972), pp. 284-298; and Michael S. Pritchard, “Responsibility, Understanding, 


and Psychopathology,” The Monist, vol. 58 (1974), pp. 630-695. 


17 To appreciate the force of this point consider that, without simply ignoring the facts, it is impossible to suppose that the delight which 
parents take in their children’s successes and the sorrow which parents feel when their children suffer could be explained by the extent 
to which the interests of the parents are either advanced or harmed. Thus, imagine a pure egoist as a parent. 

18 A version of this paper was read to my colleagues and the Department of Philosophy at West Virginia University. I have benefited 
tremendously from the criticisms received. I should also like to thank Michael S. Pritchard and Robert Gordon for their comments upon 
earlier drafts of this paper. Completion of this paper was facilitated by my having an A. W. Mellon Faculty Fellowship at Harvard 


University for the 1978-79 academic year. 
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I. ON REASONING ABOUT VALUES 


WILFRID SELLARS 


I 


1. In spite of strong currents to the contrary, 
perceptual metaphors—intuition, contemplation, in- 
sight—continue to dominate our conception of logical 
and mathematical knowledge. Knowing is knowing 
that, and to know that is to see. Even when metaphors 
from the language of practice are allowed a place in 
the sun, as when we speak of constructing numbers, 
propositions and proofs, the elements are seen to fit 
and the outcome is a structure to be, if not seen, at least 
grasped. . 

2. Obviously there is good sense in these metaphors. 
Logical thinking not only inquires but, on occasion, 
achieves. There are, as James put it, perchings as well 
as flights. Contemplation in the ordinary sense may 
not be the pure, unchanging act of the perennial 
philosophy, but it is at least a perceptual consumma- 
tion and is fitted for its metaphorical role. 

3. One sees that contradictory propositions cannot 
both be true. And, in particular cases, this and other 
insights guide our thinking. Is this because we have a, 
perhaps innate, perhaps instilled, dislike for the 
illogical? Is it a contingent matter of fact that we 
prefer “p or not-p” to “p and not-p”? Or is it, perhaps, 
a synthetic necessary truth that the awareness of 
inconsistency arouses disbelief and stills desires. 

4. However the fact is to be understood, it seems 
clear that there is a real connection between knowing 
logical truths and being disposed positively to believe 
the implications of our beliefs and, negatively not to 
think logically incoherent thoughts. 

5. Ofcourse, any such connection must be a matter 
of “other things being equal” propensities, for many 
different factors enter into the explanation of a,course 
of thought. But if the awareness of logical truth did 
not, as such, exert pressure on the mind and contribute 
to shaping thought, it would be only per accidens that 
we were rational. 

6. These considerations can be expanded to include 
another dimension—one which, I believe, provides a 
vantage point from which to get an over-view of our 
problem. For what is involved is not only the 
awareness of logical truths, but the having of logical 
concepts and the understanding of logical words. 
These, too, imply the above propensities. Bluntly put, 
to understand such words as “and,” “or,” “not,” “if,” 


“then,” “all,” and “some” is to be disposed to conform 
(ceteris paribus, of course) to the simpler p-inciples of 
elementary logic. 

7. Itis obvicusly true that the meaning of a logical 
word is a function of its contribution to the 
implications of sentences in which it occurs. That this 
is true, at least in part, of the meaning of every word 
may be less obvious, but is certainly of equal 


importance. 
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8. Most werds contribute specific implications 
pertaining to specific subject matters. Thus the word 
“bachelor” in 


Jones is a bachelor 

brings it about that this sentence implies 
Jones is unmarried. 

And the attributive “large” in 
Mickey is a large mouse 

brings it about that this sentence implies 
Mickey is large for a mouse. 


g. There are however certain words which, like 
logical words, contribute general kinds of implication 
to the sentences in which they occur. Thus, consider 
the present tense copula in 


There zs thunder. 
It brings it about that the sentence implies 
There will have been thunder. 


To “understand the meaning” of these words is to 


“see” these implications, and to have the zorrespond- 


ing propensities pertaining to inference amd belief. - 
10. To “see” that 


‘P’ implies ‘Q’ 
is, celeris paribus, to have the propensity tc believe ‘Q 
if one believes ‘P? But since, if ‘P’ implies ‘Q ,” “not- 
Q” implies “not-P ”, it is equally to have tae tendency 
to believe “not-P” if one believes “not-Q.” 

11. Thus to “see” that ‘P’ implies ‘Q i:, in part, to 
have the propensity not to believe both ‘P’ and “not- 
Q”—-which leaves open the following ccmbinations 


Pots 
rà 
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of belief in ‘P’ or belief in “not-P,” with belief in ‘Q 
or belief in “not-Q” 

believing ‘P’ and believing ‘Q 

believing “not-P” and believing ‘@ 

believing “not-P” and believing “not-Q.” 


Which of these combinations is realized is not, of 
course, determined by “seeing” the implication.! 
12. For example 


“X is made of lead” implies “X is heavy for its size,” 


so that “seeing” this implication, I will have a 
propensity not to believe with respect to a certain object, 
O, that 


O is made of lead and O is not heavy for its size. 


which leaves open for belief, 


t. Ois made of lead and O is heavy for its size 
2. Ois not made of lead and O is heavy for its size 
3. Qis not made of lead and O is not heavy for its size. 


Which of these beliefs I arrive at will be a function of 
other factors, e.g. 


A. Iscratch O and it looks like lead. I will tend to believe 
in the first alternative. 
B. I heft O and it doesn’t feel heavy for its size. 
I will tend to believe in the third alternative. 
C. I scratch O and it looks like lead; 
I heft O and it doesn’t feel heavy for its size. 
I will tend to believe in the second alternative.” 


13. On the other hand, I may have no encounter 
with O, and no evidence pertaining to its composition 
or specific gravity. In this case if I have any belief 
about O connected with “seeing” the above implica- 
tion, it will be that 


O is not both made of lead and not heavy for its 
Size. 


II 


14. The examples I have chosen so far have come 
from discourse directed toward what zs the case, as 
contrasted with what ought to be the case—discourse 
about facts as contrasted with values. In this connection 
we have considered 
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(a) subject matter independent implications which 
accrue to sentences from logical words. 

(b) subject-matter pervasive implications which accrue 
to sentences from words pertaining to spatial and 
temporal location. 

(c) implications which are tied to specific subject 
matters, as in the example just discussed. 


15. This classification, highly informal, makes no 
claim to be either tidy or complete. Indeed the second 
category was introduced to prepare the way for a 
further category of subject-matter pervasive impli- 
cations—implications which accrue to sentences by 
virtue of the fact that they contain expressions of a 
kind to which I have not yet directed attention, but 
which will be at the center of the stage for the 
remainder of this essay. 

16. Consider the word “would” as it occurs in 


Would that Jones were here! 


It is a word which has a very general function. 
Sentences involving it, as we say, express a wish. In 
using it, one isn’t describing an object. Rather, one is, 
in a suitably broad sense, expressing an attitude towards 
some conceivable object or state of affairs. 

17. What are the logical or, should I say, concep- 
tual implications of this word? What implications 
does it contribute to sentences in which it occurs? 

18. In the first place, a person who candidly or 
sincerely says 


Would that Jones were here! 


can be expected, other things being equal, to try to 
bring it about that Jones is here. Thus, if a person 
comes to think it possible to bring it about that Jones 
is here they? will—other things being equal—attempt 
to do so. 

19. Thus one who sincerely says 


Would that Jones were here! 


and believes that by doing A, Jones’s presence can be 
secured, will, other things being equal, do (or try to 
do) A. 

20. This, of course, raises the question, What are ` 
the ‘other things’ which must be ‘equal’? In a sense 
this question is the topic of the argument to follow. 


! If we also take into account the fact that to “see” that ‘P’ implies ‘Q’ is also, in part, to have the propensity to believe ‘Q’ if one believes 
‘P’ and to believe “not-P” if one believes “not-Q” then we must also take into account the combinations in which there is an absence of belief 
with respect to either ‘P’ or “not-P” or an absence of belief with respect to either ‘Q? or “not-Q.” Of these 12 possible combinations only two 


conflict with the propensities in question, namely, (a), “believing ‘P’ and not-believing ‘Q, ” and (b), “not-believing ‘not-P’ and believing ‘not-Q. 


333) 
’ 


Which of the remaining combinations is realized is, again, not determined by “seeing” the implication. 
2 Of course, if I scratch O and it looks like lead and heft O but it doesn’t feel heavy for its size, I just might be on the road to a 


revolutionary disconfirmation of the implication itself. 


3 In this essay, to avoid the awkward ‘he/she’ I shall use the somewhat idiosyncratic but by no means non-existent construction ‘a person 


... they’ and ‘one... they,’ 
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21. Let us try the following ideas on for size: 


(a) The person must believe that there isa real possibility 
that Jones will be present. 

(b) The person must believe that by doing A they will 
be doing something which contributes to Jones’s 
presence. 

(c) The person must have no desire which overrides their 
wish that Jones were here. 


22. The first is connected with the difference 
between a wish and a desire. 

The second is connected with the difference between 
a desire for a state of affairs and the intention to do an 
action which might bring it about. 

The żhird is connected with the difference between 
what one wishes, some things considered, and what 
one wishes more things considered. 

Let us take up the latter two in order. 

23. We began our discussion of practical implica- 
tions with wishes, which, as such, are conceptually 
remote from action-—even though they have a 
conceptual tie with action. As we saw, other things 
being equal, “x wishes that-p” implies “x tries to bring 
it about that-p.” Let us now turn our attention to 
purposes which are very close to action, thus 


I will take the 4PM flight to Houston today, 


where this expresses an intention, and is not a mere 
prediction. Compare 


Jones will take the 4PM flight to Houston today. 


24. In the former context “will” is a cousin of 
“would that.” Its implicative tie with action is to be 
found in the fact that, ceteris paribus, 


Jones candidly says “I will do A in 10 minutes” 
implies 

Jones does A in 10 minutes 
which involves the idea that, ceteris paribus, 

Jones candidly says “I will do A right now” 
implies 

Jones does A right now. 


Here “ceteris paribus” guards against the possibility 


that, for example, Jones is paralyzed or about to be | 


struck dead, and presumes that A is an action which 
Jones is in a position to do. 
25. Thus we can lay down the principle 


Ceteris paribus, people carry out their here-now 
intentions 


which is a special case of 
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Ceteris paribus, people do what they intend to do 
and this, in turn, of 


Ceteris paribus, people realize their purposes. 


MI 


26. A bit of linguistic regimentation s in order. 
The above use of “will”’—the use in whichit expresses 
a purpose or intention—is limited in Standard English - 
to first person action contexts, thus 


I will do A. 


But we can, of course, have intentions wh ch pertain 
to the obtaining of states of affairs other than our own 
actions. 

27. Thus it can be my purpose that my children 
have a good education. Obviously I can cash it: 


Would that my children have a good education. 


But if I think it possible that this state of afairs might 
obtain, I can desire it. Interestingly enough the 
Standard English way of expressing this desire is by 
the use of the auxiliary “shall,” thus 


My children shall have a good educaticn 


where this, as before, is no mere prediction, but 
expresses the intention or purpose that -his be the 
case. To achieve a uniformity of represemtation, i.e. 
to avoid a constant shuffle between “will” end “shall,” 
I shall use the auxiliary “shall” in all my examples to 
represent the expression of an intention. -\fter all, it 
is so used in connection with most of the kinds of 
intention in which I shall be interested; and, 
furthermore, “will” in Standard English serves for 
the most part to form the future indicative. 
28. Thus, instead of 


Iwill do A 
I shall use 
I shall do A 
to bring it in line with 


It shall be the case that my children have a good 
education. 


29. Furthermore, since I am not particularly 
concerned with mere wishes (i.e. with cases in which 
one is “favorably disposed toward a state of affairs” 
but doesn’t think that it can be realized, I shall 
concern myself with the logic of intentions, and hence 
with the logic of my regimented “shall.” 

30. The most fundamental principle cf this logic 
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is a reformulation of an earlier point about “will.” It 
is to the effect that 


Jones candidly says “I shall do A here and now” 
implies, ceteris paribus, 
Jones does A here and now 


Put more abstractly, the principle affirms a connection 
between 


having intentions to do A here and now 
and 
doings of A. 


31. The next logical feature to be noted concerns 
the connection between the statements 


My children shall have a good education 
My children will have a good education only if I 
put aside money 


and 
I shall put money aside. 


32. Before examining the logic of this sequence in 
depth, let me make an obvious, but nevertheless 
crucially important, point about intentions. It is 
essential to distinguish between the autobiographical 
factual statement 


I intend to do A 

which ascribes an intention to me, as 
Jones intends to do A 

ascribes an intention to Jones, and, on the other hand, 
I shall do A 


which (in our regimented idiolect) expresses that 
intention. 

33, Notice, however, that in the first person case 
the functions of the two sentences overlap. Thus 


I intend to do A 


not merely ascribes an intention to me, but also, for 
reasons familiar to students of Moore’s Paradox* 
serves to express it. In the third person case, thus 


He, Jones, intends to do A 


the statement obviously does not express Jones’s 
intention to do A. / can express an intention about 
Jones doing A by saying : 


Jones shall do A 


1 Le. The logical oddity of “It is raining, but I don’t believe it.” 


which would express my intention that Jones does A, 
and is equivalent to 


It shall be the case that Jones does A. 


34. It is therefore essential to distinguish between 
what is implied by an intention and what is implied by 
the fact that a person has the intention—just as it is 
essential to distinguish between what is implied by a 
belief (i.e. the proposition believed) and what is 
implied by the fact that a person has the belief (believes 
the proposition). 

35. Let us equate for present purposes 


Jones believes that-f, e.g. that it is raining 
with 


Jones, ifin a candid frame of mind, would assent to 
“It is raining” (or its counterpart in Jones’s 
idiolect). 


and correspondingly 


Jones intends that-p be the case, e.g. that his 
children get a good education 


with 


Jones, ifin a candid frame of mind, would assent to 
“My children shall get a good education.” 


36. Thus we can distinguish between the implica- 
tions of the sentence 


It is raining 
e.g. 
The streets are getting wet 
and the implications of the sentence 
Jones believes that it is raining 
e.g. 
Jones expects to get wet, if he ventures outside 


and, correspondingly, between the implications of the 
sentence 


My children shell get a good education 
e.g. 

My children shell go to college 
and the implications of the sentence 

Jones intends that his children get a good education 
e.g. 

Jones believes that his children are docile. 
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37. Notice that if one proposition ‘P’ implies 
another proposition, ‘Q, it doesn’t follow that a 
person who believes ‘P’ also believes ‘Q, but only 
that they are subject to criticism on logical grounds if 
they believe ‘P’ and either don’t believe ‘Q? or believe 
“not-Q.” 

38. Similarly if one intention implies. another 
intention it doesn’t follow that a person who has the 
former also has the latter, but only that they are 
subject to criticism on logical grounds if they have the 
one and don’t have the other or have the contradictory 
intention.° 

39. Thus, the intention expressed by 


“I shall eat a healthy diet” 
implies (by virtue of the principles of nutrition) 
“I shall eat complete proteins” 


but a person may very well have the former intention 
without having the latter. 

40. This example calls attention to the fact that 
just as one proposition may imply another without a 
person realizing that it does, so one intention may 
imply another without a person realizing that it does. 

41. Of course, when it comes to actual cases of 
reasoning, the only implications that enter the psycho- 
logical picture are the implications which the reasoner 
takes into account. But from the standpoint of logical 
criticism and evaluation, the implications are what 
they are whether or not the reasoner takes them into 
account. 


IV 


42. With the above distinctions in mind, let us 
return to the main line of the argument. 

43. We were interested in the special implications 
which attach to the word “shall.” Of these the most 
basic was that which relates the intention expressed 
by “I shall do A here and now” to action. We can now 
see that this implication relates the having of such an 
intention, to action. Thus 


Jones fas the intention to do A here and now 
implies, ceteris paribus,® 


Jones does A here and now. 
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Also 

Jones intends to do A in io minutes 
implies, ceteris baribus, 

Jones will do A in 10 minutes 


(if, e.g. he doesn’t change his mind). 

44. From these implications we must distinguish 
those other implications relating to “shall” which 
concern the intentions themselves and not the fact that 
someone has them. 

45. Thus, consider 


My children shall get a good educaticn 
or, in general, 

It shall be the case that-p. 
Intuitively, this implies. 


I shall (ceterts paribus) do that which ccntributes to 
bringing it about that my children get a good 
education. 


The “ceteris paribus” is clearly necessary, although its 
exact role remains to be discussed. The crucial point, 
however, which it helps to highlight, is zhat there is 
a conceptual tie between 


It shall be the case that... 
and 


I shall do... 


Abstractly put, intentions that something be the case 
imply intenticns to do.’ 


yv 


46 With one exception to be noted ir a moment, 
and one possible exception to be considered near the 
end ofthe argument, these are the implizations which 
pertain directly to “shall” and specify what might be 
called its conceptual grammar. Expressions of inten- 
tion have other kinds of implications, but, as we shall 
see, they are grounded in implications between 
indicatives. 

47. The fundamental principle connecting indic- 
ative implications with the logic of “shall” is 


> Notice that in most contexts in which I refer to intentions, the latter are to be construed as intention candidates or intencibles. The context 
should make it clear whether J am discussing a had intention or a mere intendtble. Roughly, intentions stand to intendings as propositions 


to believings. 


ê The qualification is obviously necessary to take into account, for example, the possibility that the actual circumstances prevent Jones 


from doing A, or that he unwittingly becomes paralyzed. 


7 Tt will shortly become clear that the distinctive feature of such implication lies in the connection between ‘It shall de the case that I 
do A’ and ‘I shall do A’ The remaining features of the above example, including the ceteris paribus clause, reflect the imp-icative pressures 
which relate one ‘shall be the case’ to another, i.e. which transcend the distinction between ‘shall be’ and ‘shall do.’ 
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S-Imp.: if ‘P’ implies ‘Q, then “It shall be the case 
that-P” implies “Tt shall be the case that-Q”.® 


It is because of this dimension that the logic of 
purposes (and values) is largely derivative from the 
logic of facts. 

48. The fundamental simplicity of this encom- 
passing principle enables me to cover a substantial 
amount of ground by means of a few regimented 
examples. But first a word or two about the nature 
and scope of the principle are in order. 

49. Inthe first place, implication is to be understood 
as a relation which authorizes inference and, more 
generally, serves as a criterion for the compatibility 
of beliefs and, correspondingly, of intentions, along 
the lines discussed in the opening sections. We noted 
there, without attempting a complete classification, 
that implications may be logical in the narrower 
sense-—subject matter independent—or they may 
arise from categorial features of the concepts involved, 
or, as in the case of causal connections, they may be 
tied to specific subject matters. The latter clearly play 
a central role in practical reasoning. 

50. In the last case it is important to distinguish 
between causal implications which are explicitly 
general and can be formulated as lawlike statements, 
and causal implications, which, while presupposing 
the truth of some lawlike statement, do not specify 
these statements—which may not even be at hand. 
Thus we may know that in circumstances like these, ‘P’ 
causally implies ‘Q without knowing exactly what it 
is about these circumstances by virtue of which the 
implication obtains. 

51. The task of botanizing implications and the 
ways in which they depend on other items for their 
existence and their knowability is, as I have implied, 
a difficult one. Indeed, it is, to a surprising extent, 
unfinished business. Fortunately, it will be sufficient 
for my purposes to rely on our intuitive sense of which 
matter-of-factual propositions imply which other 
matter-of factual propositions, and concentrate on 
the relation of such matter-of-factual implications to 
practical reasoning. 


VI 


52. Another framework point remains to be made 
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which is fundamental to all that follows. It is a point 
which has seemed to many whose judgement I 
respect? to fly in the face of reason. The implications 
between intentions which arise from ‘implications 
pertaining to matters-of fact concern only the content 
of intentions and not their status as intentions. 

53. This thesis is the upshot of the distinctions 
which were drawn in sections III and IV above. It is 
reflected in the fact that, as I shall argue, negation, 
for example, enters into the expression of an intention 
only as part of what is governed by the “shall” rubric. 

54. Thus, in our idiolect, we have ` 


I shall do A It shall be the case that-p 
I shall notdo A It shall not be the case that-p!? 


but not 


I not-shall do A 
It not-shall be the case that-p 


e.g. 
My children not-shall have a good education. 


55. If we regiment 


I shall do A 
as 


Shall [I do 4] 


and 


It shall be the case that-p!! 
as 


Shall be [$] 
then we would have negations 
Shall [I not do A] 
and 
Shall be [not-p] 
but not 
Not-shall [ Ido A] 
nor 
Not shall be [$]. 


56. To generalize this claim, before submitting it 


8 This principle can be formulated as a biconditional, but I forbear to do so lest I open the door to misunderstandings, based on other 


things I have written, which there would be no time to alleviate. 


9} have particularly in mind Bruce Aune and Hector Castaneda, who have repeatedly taken me to task on this matter. 

10 For our purposes, “It shall not be the case that-p” is equivalent to “It shall be the case that not-p.” Problems which concern the relation 
between “It is true that not-p” and “It is not true that-p” which arise in connection with the distinction between the Principle of Bi- Valence 
and the Principle of Excluded Middle have no bearing on the problem to be discussed concerning a possible double occurrence: of 


negation in expressions of intention. 


11 Note that the construction “It shall be the case that-p” takes advantage of the logical equivalence of ‘p’ and “It is the case that-p” to 
permit “shall” to exhibit its role of auxiliary verb, which “Shall [p]” does not do. 
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to closer scrutiny, logical operators do not occur 
outside expressions of intention, or, to put it in other 
words, expressions of intention do not occur within 
the scope of logical constants and quantifiers. Thus 
we do not have 


Shall be [p] or shall be [g] 
as contrasted with 

Shall be [p orq] 
nor 


For all x, shall be [if x is a future danger, then I will 
escape x] 


as contrasted with 


Shall be [for all x, if x is a future danger, then I will 
escape x]. 


57. This conceptual point is not a consequence of 
the fact that expressions of intention are neither true 
nor false for, as I pointed out in “Thought and 
Action,”!2 they do have the semantical values, realized 
and not-realized depending on whether the correlated 
expression of belief is true or false. The fact, however, 
that they have these semantical values does nothing to 
counter the idea that an expression of intention as an 
expression of intention can only be negative by virtue of 
having a negative content. “Not-shall [ Ido A]” is false 
in the radical sense of conceptually incoherent. The 
fact, when it is a fact, that my intention to do A is not 


realized does not make the (nonsensical) ‘not-shall [I 


do A]’ true.!9 

58. It is time, now, to take into account a fact 
which seems to make nonsense of the above claim. I 
have in mind the obvious fact that expressions of 
intention can occur in a text along with other 
expressions of intention and, indeed, with declarative 
sentences which are expressions of belief. 

59. Again, is it not a fact that 


I intend to do A and I intend to do B 


makes perfectly good sense? If so, should not 
Shall [I do A] and shall [I do B] 


also make good sense. But the former makes sense qua 
conjunction of “I intend to do A” and “I intend to do 
B” in their intention ascribing roles (see paragraph 33 
above). It by no means follows that the same is true 


f 


'2 In Keith Lehrer, ed., Freedom and Determinism, New York, 1966. 
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when they are replaced by primary expressions of 
intention. 

60. Another possible source of confusion is the fact 
that the punctuated text 


My children shall have a good education. 
I have already begun to put money aside, 


can easily be confused with the conjunctiv2 statement 


My children shall have a good educatiom and I have 
already begun to put money aside. 


The latter would be a prima facie counter-zxample to 
the thesis I have been advancing. 

61. Can it seriously be maintained that the onl 
sound conjunctive expression in the nezghborhood 
has the form 


Shall be [b and q]? 


62. To see why the answer is Yes, it is mecessary to 
reflect on a feature of ordinary logic which is so 
familiar that it is treated with contempt: Gonjunction 
Introduction (CI). 

63. I called attention above to the distinction 
between a text and a conjunction. An example of a 
text would be 


The weather was clear. The temperature was low. 


Here there is punctuation but no logical connective, no 
“and.” We have two sentences rathe- than one 
conjunctive sentence. CI tells us that 


‘P and ‘g together imply ‘p and q.’ 


It is a principle of implication which tak2s one from 
separate sentences to a single conjunctive sentence. 
64. Thus the above text implies the conjunction 


The weather was clear and the temperature was 
low. 


65. In the opening paragraphs of this essay I 
commented on the connection of logical concepts and 
implications with propensities to believe and not to 
believe, and on the pressures they exert in the 
direction of coherence and the absence of inconsis- 
tency. In CI we find a related pressure, tòis time one 
which constrains us to bring together sta*ements and 
beliefs which, though they coexist, are not confronting 
one another, and combine them into z functional 
unity in which they rub shoulders; irto a single 


13 We shall see, towards the end of the argument, that there is a place for another pair of values for expressions of intention, namely 
reasonable and unreasonable, but this neither requires nor permits an external negation. 
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statement or belief whose implications can be drawn 
in accordance with logical principles.'* 

66. Before discussing the bearing of CI on practical 
reasoning, on reasoning about purposes and values, 
one more principle which concerns an implication 
tied directly to “shall” (in my idiolect) remains to be 
introduced. 


So-Be-It: “Shall be [p]” and ‘p imply “Shall be 
[Ọ and p]” where ‘p’ is a formula which may or 
may not be logically complex. 


Implications conforming to this principle push in the 
direction of getting relevant beliefs into the scope of 
our purposes and intentions, and hence into the scope 
of practical reasoning. !* 


67. Notice that So-be-it requires that 
Shall be [I will do A] 


where “will” is the Standard “shall,” not have the 
same sense as 


Shall [I do A]. 


My doing A in the future can enter into an intention 
either as a target!’ of an intention or, via So Be It, as 
something which I believe will happen, as when, 
confronted by a highwayman, I believe, fatalistically, 
that I will hand over my money. A similar distinction 
might be drawn between 


Shall be [my lawn will be mowed] 
and | 
Shall be [my lawn be mowed] 


where the infinitive indicates that this content is not 
present in the intention by virtue of So-be-it. But 
these niceties would not contribute to the solution of 
the problems with which I am concerned. 

68. These considerations support the principle 


Shall-Be: “Shall [I do A]” implies “Shall be [I do 
Aj.” 


Note that this infinitive phrase “ I do A” presents the 
action as up to one, and not, like “Shall be [I will do 


A], ”sub specie So-Be-It. Thus, the converse of Shall-Be 
as formulated above is also true, which it would not 
be if the implicate were “Shall be [I will do A].” It is 
Shall-Be which, together with S-[MP underwrites the 
intuition expressed in paragraph 45 above. 

69. It might be thought that the distinction 
between what I zntend to do and what I believe T will do 
is “merely psychological.” This is of a piece with 
claiming that m general the distinction between 
believing and intending is “merely psychological.” It 
is the “merely,” of course, which is out of place. Is the 
difference between expecting (“It will rain”) and 
retrospecting (“It did rain”) “merely psychological”— 
or are there conceptual points to be made about tenses? 
Clearly the latter, and this is the parallel on which I 
have insisted. 

70. As for CI, in practical contexts, it is simply a 
consequence of the above basic principle, where this 
has been generalized to cover the implications of two 
or more sentences, thus 


HEP ‘Pa -.. Pa together imply ‘Q, then 
“Shall be [P,],” “Shall be [Po],”... “Shall be [P,,]” 
together imply “Shall be [Q]” 


In the case of CI we would have 


Pig Po aon 
and Pp 


hence 


“Shall be [P,],” “Shall be [P,],”... “Shall be [P,]” 
together imply “Shall be [P] and P, ... and P |” 


‘P,, together imply ‘P, and P, and. 


Vil 


71. The fact that So-be-it involves the introduction 
of beliefs into the contents of intentions calls for a 
review of our regimented formulation of intendibles. 

72. One must distinguish between those constitu- 
ents of a complex intendible which are there merely 
as, so to speak, factual connective tissue, i.e. items 
which one who adopts the intention believes to be the 


14 There are also the pressures and constraints of relevance, about which much would have to be said to get significantly above the 
intuitive level. If I engage in hand-waving in introducing a pressure of relevance, I am at least in good company. 

15 Tt is important not to confuse the concept of intention with that of destre or motive. A state of affairs can be a constituent of an intention 
without being an object of desire or a source of motivation. For an examination of key topics pertaining to the relations between the 
concepts desire, intention, and satisfaction, see my “Thought and Action” in Lehrer (ed.) Freedom and Determinism, New York 1966. See 


particularly Section III. 


t€ Roughly speaking, the target of an intention is that which is being viewed sub specie “up to me.” For an elaboration of this distinction 
see “Some Reflections on Contrary to Duty Imperatives,” Nous 1, 1967, pp. 315 ff. For its application to an argument of Castaneda’s, see 
“Volitions Re-affirmed,” Action Theory, ed. 24 Myles Brand and Douglas Walton (Dordrecht, 1976), p. 62. For a caveat on degrees of up- 


to-me-ness, see paragraph 82 below. 
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case, and those constituents which constitute the target 
of the intention, i.e. the presence of which makes it an 
intention. 

73. One might think that the distinction in 
question coincides with that between items which are 
present as sources of motivation, either positive or 
negative, and items which are motivationally neutral. 
But that would be a mistake. : 

74. In the first place, a constituent of a scenario 
can be something that is believed to be the case and 
yet be directly relevant to a preference between that 
scenario and its alternatives, thus 


Shall be [. . . Jones has insulted me and if I see him, 
I frown...] 


and 


Shall be [. . . Jones has insulted me and if I see him, 
I smile.. .] 


75. And in the second place, one wants to allow 
for the possibility that one and the same intention can 
be carried out for different motives. This requires a 
way of representing intentions which abstract as far 
as possible from the distinction between motivating 
and non-motivating factors. 

76. We must distinguish between questions con- 
cerning the nature and logic of intentions, and 
questions concerning the explanation of why a person 
adopts a certain intention or prefers one course of 
events to another. 

77. Of course, the representation of an intention 
can be combined with a representation of motiva- 
tional structure by the use of such words and phrases 


23 Ges 


as “in order to,” “in spite of ” and “because”—thus, 


Shall be [I do A in order to bring about_X, in spite 
of the fact that X would also bring about Y, because 
X would enable me to do B]. 


78. What we are looking for is a way of represent- 
ing complex intentions which abstract from the 
structure introduced by such words and phrases. 

79. From this point of view, the basi distinction 
between intention-factors is that between those which 
are viewed sub specie “up-to-me,” and those which are 
viewed as given, i.e. those items which are there by 
virtue of So-be-it. And this distinction can be 
represented grammatically by using verbs in the 


17 Notice that the entire conditional 
If I do A, I will be punished 
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infinitive for the former, and statement-making 
sentential forms for the latter, thus 


Shall be [I do AJY 
as contrasted with 
Shall be [... and I will do A] 
and 
Shall be [my lawn be mowed] 
as contrasted with 
Shall be [... and my lawn will be mowed]. 


80. Notice that in each case the So-ke-it item is 
introduced by “...and.’ This is because every 
intention must have at least one “up-to-me” 
constituent. 

81. The “up-to-me”-ness of intendible -onstituents 
can be made explicit by prefixing tham with the 
conditional “if it is up to me,” thus 


Shall be [ìf it is up to me, I do A] 
Shall be [if it is up to me, my lawn be mowed]. 


This antecedent would get affirmed by virtue of So- 
be-it. 

82. Problems concerning the criteria fer determin- 
ing what is up to an agent and, perkass, to what 
degree or extent are notoriously difficult. ortunately 
(like issues pertaining to probability) they do not 
bear on the central topics of this paper—so I simply 
look them in the face and move on. 


Viti 


83. We are now off and running. With the 
principles already presented (along with constraints 
of relevance) we have a logical pressure t bring our 
separate intentions together with our separate beliefs 
into one picture or scenario. Thus consider the text, 


I shall go downtown tomorrow, if the weather is 
clear. The weather will be clear. If tae weather is 
clear, the streets will be crowded. If th= streets are 
crowded, I will be miserable. 


This text implies, by virtue of Shall-Be. So-be-it and 
CI, the conjunctive intention 


is a statement-making form, and hence is appropriately changed into an intention by So-be-it, thus ` 


Shall be [... If I do A, I will be punished]. 


go 


Shall be [I go downtown tomorrow, if the weather 
is clear and the weather will be clear and if the 
weather is clear, the streets will be crowded and if 
the streets are crowded, I be miserable]. 


84. Notice that of the contents of this intention, 
“If the weather is clear tomorrow, I go downtown” is 
present as an intendible derived by CI from the 
conditional intention at the beginning of the text, 
whereas “if the weather is clear, the streets will be 
crowded” is a propositional constituent vča So-be-it. 
Notice also that while “if the streets are crowded, | 
will be miserable” is introduced as a whole via So-be- 
it, its consequent is represented as an intendible state of 
affairs as being “up to me.” 

85. The above conjunctive intention, in turn, 
implies, by three subordinate uses of Modus Ponens, 
the intention 


Shall be [I go downtown tomorrow and be 
miserable], 


I ask myself if I accept this intention. If I reject it, I 
am logically committed to rejecting either 


Shall be [I go downtown tomorrow] 
or 
Shall be [I be miserable tomorrow]. 


Presumably I will reject the former. 
86. Notice that I can also ask myself 


Is it really true that if the streets are crowded and 
I am there, I will be miserable? 


and decide, on reflection, No; in which case that 
conjunct drops out and I am left with 


Shall be [I go downtown tomorrow if the weather 
is clear and the weather will be clear and if the 
weather is clear, the streets will be crowded] 


which implies 


Shall be [I go downtown tomorrow and the streets 
will be crowded] 


which, in turn implies, by simplification, 
Shall be [I go downtown tomorrow] 


and, finally, since “shall be” is no longer serving to 
embrace So-be-it factors, 


Shall [I go downtown tomorrow] 


which, if I accept it, is the intention to go downtown 
tomorrow. 
87. Notice that it might occur to me as relevant 
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that when my friend Jones is with me I am happy, 
even though the circumstances are otherwise unpleas- 
ant. Thus, even if] retain my belief that if the streets 
are crowded and J am there I will be unhappy in the 
weaker form 


If the streets are crowded, and I am there, then, 
other things being as expected, I will be unhappy. 


I now see that other things are not equal in that 


If the streets are crowded and Jones is with me, I 
will not be unhappy. 


88. At this point I may wish and, indeed, if the 
situation can be realized, intend that Jones be with 
me tomorrow. Furthermore, I may believe that Jones 
will be with me if and only if I invite him. So-be-it 
takes me to 


Shall be [ Jones be with me and Jones will be with 
me if and only if I invite him] 


I am confronted by the choice 


Shall be [I invite Jones and he be with me]? 
Shall be [I not invite Jones and he not be with me]? 


If I opt for the former, simplification takes me to 
Shall be [I invite Jones] 

and, hence, by Shall-be (converse), to 
Shall [I invite Jones]. 


89. The fact that I intend to invite him implies, by 
virtue of the basic principle pertaining to “shall” 
(paragraph 43), that ceteris paribus I will in point of 
fact invite him. Believing that other things are in fact 
equal, I can be expected to believe that I will invite 
him, and, hence, to believe that if I go downtown, 
Jones will be with me. So-be-it inserts this into the 
intention matrix as follows, 


Shall be [If the weather is clear, I go downtown 
tomorrow and the weather will be clear and if the 
weather is clear, the streets will be crowded and if 
I go downtown, Jones will be with me and if the 
streets are crowded and Jones is with me, I be 


happy] 
which implies _ 

Shall be [I go downtown tomorrow and be happy] 
which in turn implies 

Shall [I go downtown tomorrow]. 


go. Of course, if I learn that Jones will not be able 
to accompany me, the question 
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Shall [I go downtown tomorrow]? 


will be reopened—unless I am bored by the whole 
business. 

91. The example we have been considering should 
remind us that an essential feature of practical 
reasoning is the fact that it constantly involves an 
appeal to preference.!® This occurs when one is 
confronted by alternatives, thus 


Shall Ido A? 
Shall I do B? 


e.g. 


Shall I eat the yogurt? 
Shall I eat the ice cream sundae? 


g2. The following relevant considerations occur to 
me 


The yogurt is plain. Plain yogurt is blah. 
The yogurt has less calories. 

The ice cream sundae is very fattening. 
The ice cream sundae is very tasty. 


CI and So-be-it expand the content of the above 
alternatives, thus 


Shall be [I eat the plain blah yogurt with few 
calories]? 

Shall be [I eat the tasty ice cream sundae which is 
very fattening]? 


93. Confronted by these alternatives I may opt for 
one or the other, in which case that is my preference 
on the occasion. Or I may remain in a state of 
indecision, casting about for other alternatives or 
additional relevant considerations pertaining to the 
alternatives at hand. Thus it may occur to me that I 
have to work in the garden tomorrow, and so can 
stand a few more calories. The above alternative 
becomes 


Shall be [I eat the plain blah yogurt with few 
calories which I shall more than use up in the 
garden tomorrow]? 


Shall be [I eat the tasty ice cream sundae which, 
though very fattening i general, will not fatten me 
since I will use the calories up tomorrow working 
in the garden]? 


The choice of the ice cream sundae is now humanly 
predictable. I opt for the latter alternative, which 
implies 


gI 


Shall be [I eat the ice cream sundae] 
and, hence, 
Shall [I eat the ice cream sundae]. 


94. Thus CI together with So-be-it, :akes our 
separate purposes and relevant beliefs and duts them 
together into encompassing alternatives: 


1. Shall be [I do A at ¢, which means thet...] 
2. Shall be [I do Bat t, which means thet. . .]? 
3. Shall be [I do Cat t£, which means that ...]? 


? 


The successive steps are 
(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


which, when time ¢ comes (and I do not cnange my 
mind), generates a doing (or an attempt tc do) B. 

95. This picture is one according to which practical 
reasoning is essentially the process of elaborating 
alternative scenarios for a choice. 

96. The elaboration is “rational.” What about the 
choice? Is there any sense in which the chace can be 
“rational” over and above that in which it is so by 
virtue of being a choice between rationall- elaborated 
alternatives, i.e. in which relevant considerations and 
relevant implications have been taken intc account? 
Let me postpone this question until I have explored 
another line of thought. 


elaboration by CI and So-be-it, and the 
drawing of implications 

choice, e.g. (2), or, continuing indecision 
simplification. Shall be [I do Bat £] 

intention to act. Shall [I do Bat £] 


IX 


g7. We have been considering implications be- 
tween purposes or intentions 


I, implies {, 


where /, is, for example, “Shall be [I go Jowntown 
tomorrow, if the weather is clear, and the weather 
will be clear]” and J, “Shall be [I go downtown 
tomorrow].” The implication tells us that the 
combination 


Accepting J, and not accepting J, (or accepting the 
contradictory) 


is unreasonable. Thus the combination 


accepting “Shall be [I go downtown tomorrow, if 
it is clear and it will be clear]” and not accepting 


'® For a more detailed account of preference, see “Thought and Action” in Keith Lehrer (ed.), Freedom and Determinism, <specially pp. 
113 ff. and pp. 131 ff. The role of CI was smuggled in under the name “the summative phrase.” I there emphasize—which I Jo not here— 
that the summative phrase constructs alternatives each of which includes the implications of not choosing the others. 
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“Shall be [I go downtown tomorrow]” (or accept- 
ing “Shall be [I not go downtown tomorrow]”) 


is subject to logical criticism. 

98. But, of course, the fact that the implication 
tells us that this combination is unreasonable tells me 
nothing about the reasonableness or unreasonableness 
of accepting J, or of accepting J). 


gg. The implication, however, can be interpreted 
as telling us that accepting 


“Shall [I go downtown tomorrow |” 
is reasonable relative to accepting 


“Shall be [I go downtown tomorrow, if it 1s clear 
and it will be clear].” 


Relative reasonableness, however, is not what we were 
looking for when asking our postponed question. 
What we had in mind was rather a reasonableness 
which is not in the above way relative—and which 
we might be tempted to characterize either as 
“absolute” or as “intrinsic.”!9 Can we find it? Let us 
follow Hume’s example and beat about in the 
neighboring fields. 
100. What is the relation between 


I shall do A 
and 


I ought to do A (or I should do A)? 


The answer to this question must surely run somewhat 
as follows: The latter makes a positive assessment of 
the intention expressed by the former. 

101. Since to make a “positive assessment” of 
something amounts to characterizing it as in some 
sense good, and since there is clearly some sort of 
conceptual tie between “good” and “ought” (or 
“should”), as illustrated by the truistic feel of “one 
ought (or should) choose the good,” the first fruit of 
our beating would seem to be that ¿fwe can get a grip 
on “ought” or “should,” we might get a grip on 
“good,” and, perhaps, on our “absolute” or “intrinsic” 
reasonableness as well. 

1o2. Consider the statement 


If Jones wants X, he should (ought to) do A 


Clearly the underlying theme is that given Jones’s 
circumstances, C, and a proper spelling out of just 
what it is that Jones wants, 


“Jones gets X” implies “Jones does A” 
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or, equivalently, 
“Jones’s getting X” implies “Jones’s doing A, if 
Jones is in C” 
because, for example, a person’s doing A is causally 
necessary for their getting X, if they are in C. 
103. Suppose that Jones does want X, i.e. his 
purpose or intention is to get X; can we reason 


If Jones wants X, he should (ought to) do A, since 
he is in C 

Jones wants X 

So, Jones should (or ought to) do A? 


If so, we would have arrived at a positive evaluation of 
Jones’s doing A from a factual premise ( Jones “wants 
X”) together with a premise the gist of which is a 
causal connection between an outcome and an action. 
In other words we would ostensibly have derived a 
value from matters of fact, an ought from ises. 


104. But, of course, this is an illusion. We have 
simply run into another case of relative reasonable- 
ness. The hypothetical proposition 


If Jones wants X, he ought to do A, ifin C 


which is based on, but not identical with, the causal 
implication in question, tells us that 


“Shall [I, Jones, get X]” implies “Shall [1, Jones, do 
A if in C)” 
i.e. that the intention 
“Shall [I, Jones, do A, if in C]” 
is reasonable relative to the intention 
“Shall [I, Jones, get X]” 
by virtue of the implication 
a person’s getting X implies their doing A if in C. 
105. Thus, given that Jones wants X, i.e. intends 
“Shall [I get X]” all we are entitled to conclude is that 
“Shall [I, Jones, do A]” 


is implied by and hence reasonable relative to an 
intention which Jones actually has. But, again, this is 
not what we were looking for—though it may be all 
we can get. Nothing is implied about a “non-relative” 
reasonableness of getting X. In spite of the “oughts” 
and “shoulds” there is not the ghost ofa hint as to how 
the intention to get X might be “non-relatively” 
reasonable. 


19 These two tags are, of course, provisional, for until we clarify the concept of relative reasonableness, it remains unclear what it is to 


be contrasted with. 
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106. Some light is, indeed, thrown on the goodness 
of objects and instrumentalities by the concept of 
relative reasonableness. Thus part of the conceptual 
tie between “good” and “should be chosen” is 
captured by so-called “hypothetical imperatives, “i.e. 
statements of the form we have been considering. 
Clearly there is an intuitive connection between 
“juicy apples are good” and “if a person wants 
enjoyable apples, they should choose juicy ones.” 

107. Yet, after all, we distinguish “goods” from 
“necessities (relative to a purpose).” Thus, strictly 
speaking, the core of 


If Jones want 5, he ought to do A 
is 

If Jones wants X he must do A 
for that is the proper force of the implication on 
which it is grounded, which tells us that Jones doing 


A is a necessary condition of Jones getting X. 
108. And the same is true of 


If Jones wants an X which is @, he should choose 
one which is W. 


The “must” can be weakened by a ceteris paribus clause 
to allow for optional alternatives, but this root idea 
remains that of a necessary condition. 

10g. And, after all, there is an air of paradox about 


If Jones wants to shoot people quietly, he should 
(ought to) use a silencer. 


We would feel more comfortable with 


If Jones wants to shoot people quietly, he must 
(would have to) use a silencer. 


110. Reflection on this fact suggests that when 
either “ought” or “should” is used in the phrasing, the 
implication is that the “want” clause refers to a 


purpose which is in some way connected to an intrinsic 


good. 
111. Thus we are willing to say that 


If Jones wants to be healthy he should (ought to) 
eat a balanced diet 


where we think of eating a balanced diet as a good by 
virtue of its relation to health. More, however, seems 
to be involved than that the intention to eat a 
balanced diet is reasonable relative to the intention to 
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be healthy, for the goodness of eating a ba anced diet 
seems to be grounded in the goodness of health. Is 
health, in turn a good by virtue of its relation to 
something else? Is not our search for a non-relative 
reasonableness equivalent to a search for zn intrinsic 
good? 

112. And, indeed, we do think of instrumentalities 
as good because we think of the intention tc have them 
available as reasonable relative to an intrinsically good 
purpose. But what might such a purpose Le? 

113. And is the intrinsic goodness of a purpose (i.e. 
a purposed—intended—state of affairs) a matter of a non- 
relative reasonableness of the purposing—intencing? 


X 
114. Consider the intention expressed by 


Would that I lived a satisfying life all things 
considered. 


It has long been argued?° that what patern of life 
would satisfy a given person is a questi of fact— 
difficult to be sure, but m principle capable of being | 
given an objective or, in a non-pejorétive sense, 
scientific answer. 

115. It has also been argued, for an equally long 
time, that of necessity a person does seek his own 
happiness. The oddness of the intention 


Would that I did not lead a satisfying lif, all things 
considered 


has been construed as a matter of a psychological 
impossibility of having this intention. 

116. Indeed there has been a tenden:y to think 
that as a matter of psychological necessity, all 
deliberate or reflective (as contrasted with impulsive) 
action is grounded in an intention of which 


Would that I led a satisfying life, all things 
considered 


is the over-riding constituent in the sense—explicated 
in terms of the distinctions I have been drawing-— 
that in particular circumstances the ratienally elab- 
orated alternatives in which the idea of leading a 
satisfying life, all things considered, occars, are very 
schematically, 


(a) Shall be [I lead a satisfying life, all things 


20 Since the time of the Platonic Socrates. For a more detailed analysis of the issues about to be raised, see “Reason and the Art of 
Living in Plato,” in Dale Riepe (ed.), Phenomenology and Natural Existence: Essays in Honor of Marvin Farber (Albany), 197 ; [reprinted as 
Chapter 1 in Essays in Philosophy and its History] and “On Knowing the Better and Doing the Worse,” International Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 
10, 1970 [reprinted as Chapter 2 in EPH], and also Chapter 7 of Science and Metaphysics. 
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considered, which means p and not-q and... 
and that I do A and that I do not do 8]? 

Shall be [I do B which means that I not do A 
and g and not-p and... and that I not lead a 
satisfying life all things considered} 


(B) 


of which only the former can, as a matter of 
psychological necessity, be accepted. 

117. Of the mistakes which spoil the insight 
contained in this tradition, the most obvious is that 
which posits that the intention 


Shall be [I lead a satisfying life, all things 
considered] 


isaconstituentin all rationally elaborated alternatives 
(i.e. in all non-impulsive action). 

118. Notice that the phrase “satisfying life all 
things considered” represents what the scholastics 
called a formal end. As such it has only such force in 
particular practical reasonings as a “namely rider” 
would provide. Thus the text of the above intention 
with respect to a particular occasion should read, 
schematically, 


Shall be [I lead a satisfying life, all things— 
namely: p, q, 7, . ..—considered]. 


119. Yet there is a more basic mistake, as is shown 
by the appeal to psychological necessity. The reader 
will remember my caveat, in paragraph 69 above, 
against supposing that the difference between intend- 
ing and believing is “merely psychological.” A related 
point needs to be made here. 

120. Is the oddness of accepting alternative (B) 
above a “mere” matter of psychological impossibility ? 
Is one simply appealing to the principle “ought 
implies can” in the form “what can’t be, can’t be 
reasonable” to conclude that alternative (B) can’t be 
reasonable? After all, it might be said, an intention 
can’t be reasonable unless it can be had! 

121. But, of course, it wouldn’t follow from the 
non-reasonableness of (8) that (a) was reasonable. 

122. And, indeed, in what sense could (%) be a 
reasonable intention? Perhaps because of the phrase 
“all things considered.” For we have seen that the 
principle of taking all relevant facts and purposes 
into consideration is built into the loge of practical 
reasoning. 

123. Thus it would seem that intentions which are 
arrived at by taking all relevant considerations into 
account are, in so far forth, reasonable.*} 
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124. If, however, the formal intention 


Shall [I promote my own happiness, all things 
considered | 


were intrinsically reasonable, then the intentions which 
are implied by it would also be reasonable, period. This 
is to say, they would not merely be reasonable on the 
hypothesis that something else is reasonable, but 
reasonable because that something else is reasonable. We 
must distinguish between categorical reasonableness (of 
which intrinsic reasonableness is the prime mover) 
and relative (or hypothetical) reasonableness. Reasona- 
bleness (like theoremhood) can be simultaneously 
categorical and derivative. 

125. And ifall this is correct, then the idea that the 
intention that one lead a satisfying life is a psycholog- 
ically necessary intention can be traced to a miscon- 
strual of the connection, pointed out in the opening 
paragraphs of this essay, between “seeing” implica- 
tions and having ceteris paribus propensities to exhibit 
uniformities in one’s modes of thought. 

126. Thus it is not psychologically impossible to 
opt for alternative (B). All we need say is that the 
“pressure of reason” is against it. And the source of 
this pressure lies zot in the formal end “satisfying life all 
things considered,” but in the conceptual pressure to 
include in the elaboration of this intention on this 
occasion all relevant specific considerations, i.e. to 
enrich the “namely” rider. 

127. The “specific” considerations deemed rele- 
vant on any particular occasion will inevitably be, to 
a greater or lesser extent, fragmentary and generic. 
But this humanly unavoidable fact would be a flaw 
only in the practical reasoning of an angel. 
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128. That it is not psychologically impossible to 
fly in the face of intentions having the formal 
structure “would that I led a satisfying life all things 
considered,” is important, not only because it is true, 
but because it opens the door for a class of intentions 
which have logical features not yet considered, and 
which provide the framework for an understanding 
of the moral point of view. 

129. And, indeed, if one places the conceptual 
considerations advanced in the preceding section in 
the context of classical moral philosophy, it is 
immediately apparent that they constitute a sophis- 
ticated form of what has come to be called Rational 


21] leave to other occasions the problem of mobilizing such distinctions as those between Anown relevant considerations, available 
relevant considerations, potentially available relevant considerations, and between objective reasonableness, subjective reasonableness, etc. 


The point is to get reasonableness into the picture. 
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Egoism according to which the fundamental intrinsic 
value is one’s own happiness, all things considered. 

130. Rational Egoism, of course—except in its 
most extreme form—acknowledges the existence of 
sympathy and benevolence, and even grants that 
sympathetic and benevolent purposes can be wide in 
scope and intense in feeling. Yet it denies that they 
can generate a mode of reasonableness which is other 
than the relative reasonableness of such hypothetical 
imperatives as 


If one wants to help widows and orphans, one 
should, for example, support laws against fraud 
and embezzlement. 


Intrinsic reasonableness, the Egoist argues, requires 
an over-arching purpose which can find a place for 
both self-oriented and other-oriented “particular” 
purposes—and this, it is argued, can only be provided 
by the pursuit of one’s own happiness, all things 
considered. 

131. Yet we saw that the “can” is suspect. Is it a 
matter of psychological possibility? That is, is Self 
Love the only over-arching purpose one can have? Or 
is Self Love the only over-arching purpose that can 
generate an intrinsic reasonableness? One suspects 
that by granting the existence of “particular” 
sympathetic and benevolent intentions, the Egoist has 
weakened the traditional argument from the supposed 
psychological impossibility of “cool hour” altruism. 
What, then, about reasonableness? 

132. That informed self-interest and the moral 
point of view do, on occasion, conflict is a fact which 
is built into the human situation. To understand the 
nature and possibility of this conflict, we must take 
into account a further dimension of practical reasona- 
bleness—one which, indeed, is closely tied to the very 
nature of reasonableness itself. 

133. The challenge we face is, in essence, the 
following: Can we preserve the general strategy of 
the argument to date, and yet take distinctively moral 
values into account? I think so, and I will begin to 
sketch a line of thought which, I believe, adds the 
necessary dimension to the logic of purposes and 
intentions. 

134. Consider the wish, 


Would that I were happy. 


This wish is obviously I-centered. How exactly is this 
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I-centeredness to be understood? What feature of the 
expression of the wish embodies it? 

135. To begin with, there is the obvicus fact that 
the subject matter of the wish is formulated by means 
of the context dependent referring expression “I.” 
The belief expressed by 


lam in Houston 


is in the same way I-centered. 
136. If Jones also says 


I am in Houston 


there is a sense in which he is saying the “same thing” 
I did and a sense in which he is saying something 
different. As Strawson would put it, he .s using the 
same sentence to make a different statement. To this 
we could add that he is ascribing the sarre property, 
being now in Houston, to himself that I ascriked to myself. 

137. Let us put this by saying that the wish and the 
belief are referentially I-centered. 

138. Thus, if King Jones thinks 


Shall be [I possess Paris] 
and King Smith thinks 
Shall be [I possess Paris] 


they have, in a sense, the same intentior, and, in a 
sense, different intentions. This fact makes possible a 
familiar witticism. Each can truthfully say: that 


. which he wants, J want also. 


139. From this perspective, the intenticn expressed 
by 
Shall be [the nations remain at peace] 


would not be referentially I-centered.2* Yet if the 
argument of the early sections of this essay is correct, 
there is a way in which this expression of intention is 
covertly subject matter J-centered. For we found it to 
be a conceptual truth that, given that ics being the 
cas: that-p implies my doing A, 


It shall be the case that-p 
implies, ceteris paribus, 


I shall do A. 

140. In other words, even though the manifest 
content of ‘p is not referentially I-cente-ed, expres- . 
sions of intention of the form 


22 Of course the expression is implicitly I-centered in that it directly or indirectly involves the use of indicator words (“irdexicals”). But 
tokens of spatial indexicals (e.g. “here”) and temporal indexicals (e.g. “now”) can have the same reference when uszd by different 
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persons, whereas, truistically, 
latter fact. 


cannot. And the important way in which expressions of intention can be covertly I-centered, is tied to this 
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Shall be [$] 


have, by virtue of the conceptual grammar of “shall,” 
a conceptual tie to expressions of intention of the 
form 


Shall [I do A] 
which latter zs referentially I-centered. 


141. After all, it is a conceptual point about the 
universe of intentions that its point d'appui lies in 
intentions fo do and, in the last analysis in the I-here- 
now intentions to do which are volitions, and, 
paralysis aside, culminate in action. 

142. Wemight put this by saying that all intentions 
are explicitly or implicitly action I-referential. 

143. To put it in this way, however, obscures the 
fact that although “in the last analysis” all action is 
action by individuals, and although all volition has 
“in the last analysis” the form 


Shall [I do A here and now] 


there is an important sense in which even such 
intentions can transcend I-centeredness. 

144. The key point lies in the fact that one can 
think of oneself'as a member of a group. This obvious 
truth is tied to certain features of the conceptual 
grammar of reference to groups. 

145. I can refer to myself either verbally or in foro 
interno as Wilfrid Sellars, as the author of “Empiricism 
and the Philosophy of Mind,” or as £. 

146. Similarly I can refer to a group as the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, as the 
organization which won the Pittsburgh Civic Medal 
last year, or I can refer to it as we. Which group is, on 
any occasion, referred to as we can be made explicit 
by a modifier, thus we Texans, we members of the 
American Philosophical Association, etc. 

147. But before we can put these familiar points to 
good use, they must first be elaborated. We must take 
into account certain other features of the logical 
grammar of “we.” 

148. In the first place, there is the obvious fact that 
we includes Z. 

149. Then there is the related fact that actions can 
be ascribed to individuals not only where they are 
picked out by singular terms, e.g. 


Socrates ran. The president ran 


but also where they are referred to by using the 
apparatus of quantification, thus 
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Everybody ran 
or, more interestingly, 
Each of us ran. 
150. Consider, therefore, the intention 
Shall be [each of us will run a hard race]. 


Notice, in the first place, that this intention is 
intersubjective (with respect to us) in the sense that any 
of us can have this intention, where, qua state of affairs 
intended it is, in a stong sense, the same. In this respect 
it resembles 


Shall be [the nations remain at peace] 


151. But it has already been suggested that the 
latter is action I-centered. Thus, consider the dialogue 


Jones: Shall be [the nations remain at peace] 
Smith: Shall be [the nations remain at peace]. 


Although Jones and Smith are expressing a shareable 
state of affairs intention, the former, as expressed by 
Jones, implies, given certain relevant considerations, 


Shall [I, Jones, do A] 
and the latter l 
Shall [I, Smith, do B].?3 


152. We can put this by saying that a shareable 
state of affairs intention (where this amounts to more 
than a shareable wish) implies, for each person by 
whom it can be shared, referentially I-centered action 
intentions. ; 

153. Consider, next 


(a) Shall be [each of us have a new car]. 


This subject-matter shareable (among us) intention 
obvously implies every intention the expression of 
which results from replacing “each of us” by a 
designation of a member of us, e.g. Tom, thus 


(B) Shall be [Tom have a new car]. 


Thus, each person who has shareable intention (& has 
an intention which implies intention (B), which is 
also a subject-matter shareable intention. 

154. On the other hand, each person (e.g. Dick) 
who has intention (a) has an intention which implies 
for him an intention of the form, (Y) 


(Y) Shall be [I, Dick, have a new car] 


23 Remember that what is implied by Jones's (or Smith’s) intention is implied by that intention whether or not Jones (or Smith) comes 


to have the implied intention. 
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which, of course, is not a subject matter shareable 
intention. 

155. We might be tempted to call it a referentially 
I-centered intention; and, indeed, to do so would be 
in accordance with our usage up to now. Yet if we 
consider it in relation to (a) which implies it, the 
phrase “I-centered” strikes us as inappropriate. For 
in practical contexts, the phrase “ego-centered” has an 
implication with respect to motivation which is 
inconsistent with the idea that Dick has reasoned 


Shall be [each of us have a new car] 
So, Shall be [Z, Dick, will have a new car]. 


156. In his reasoning, so to speak, Dick has come 
into the picture as “one of us.” We might, therefore, 
reformulate his intention as 


Shall be [I, Dick, because I am one of us, have a new 
car]. 


Notice that here we are taking into account features 
of the content of intentions from which we have 
hitherto made abstraction. (See paragraphs 77-8.) It 
is important to realize that because is just as much a 
part of the content of the above intention as it is a part 
of the belief content expressed by 


The Pirates should win because they are the better 
team 


and has the same rationale. 

157. Notice, next, that although (a) is a state-of- 
affairs shareable intention, it does not seem to be an 
action shareable intention, for as far as anything we 
have brought into the picture so far is concerned, its 
connection with action is vza the fact that as a state of 
affairs intention it implies for each person who can 
share it, e.g. Dick, given that Dick’s promoting the 
state of affairs each member of the group having a new car 
implies Dick’s doing A, e.g. contributing to a fund, 


(ò) Shall [I, Dick, contribute to the car fund]** 


158. We can put this by saying that an intention 
can be we-referential qua state of affairs intention, and 
yet be actzon I-centered. 

159. This would be a special case of the idea that 
an intention can be shareable in its manifest content, 
thus 


Shall be [the nations remain at peace], 


and yet be action I-centered in the sense that all its 


implications with respect to intentions to do are of the 
form 


Shall [I, $, do A] 
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160. We have seen (paragraph 141-2 above) that 
in a sense all intentions are explicitly cr implicitly 
action I-referential. We are now in a po ition to ask 
the framework question: Is there any way in which 
an intention can be not only we-referenti1l, but action 
we-referential? 

161. To answer this question, we must retrace our 
steps and remember that way back beforethe concept 
of we-intentions was introduced, it was moted that a. 
person can envisage one of their actions -ub specie So- 
be-it, as when, for example, I represert myself as 
handing over money to a highwayman, thus - 


Shall be [. . . and I will hand over the noney] 
So-be-it 


which contrasts with the sub specie “up-to-me” 
intention 


Shall [I keep my cool]. 


162. Ascenario which contains the latner is explicitly 
action I-referential, for it contains my doing A as an 
intention fo do rather than as (vča So-bet) a factual 
constituent of an intention. 

163. Thus consider the difference between 


Shall be [... and most of us wil not resist 
temptation] So-be-it 
and 


Shall [each of us resist temptation]. 


In the former, the action of resisting temptation 
enters into the intention as a constituert of a belief 
rather than as something intended. 

164. Whereas in the latter, resisting comes in as 
something to be done. Thus the latter is serely the we- 
intention counterpart of the explicitly I-referential 
action intention 


Shall [I keep my cool]. 
165. Schematically, the difference is taat between 


Shall be [... and each of us will do A, E in C] 
So-be-it 


24 Given the facts of the matter, of course, it might imply that Harry instead of contributing to the fund, butters up his friend -he automobile 


dealer. 
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and 
Shall [each of us do A, if in C]. 


166. The following is a perfectly coherent 
intention 


Shall be [each of us do A and most of us will not do 
A].25 


167. It is essential to note the the intention 
Shall [any of us do A, if in C] 

must not be confused with the intention 
Shall [everyone of us do A, if in C). 


The latter is an intention which is realized only if 
everyone of us who is in C does A. The former is 
realized even if only a single one of us who is in C does 
A26 

168. It must also be carefully borne in mind that 
although the concept of a group intention and a 
group action is a perfectly legitimate one, the action 
we-referential intentions we are considering are 
intentions had by individuals. It is indiwiduals who intend 


Shall [each of us do A, if in C]. 


169. We have seen that the intendible constituents 
of an intention (as contrasted with the So-be-it 
constituents) are there sub specie “up to me.” One 
might therefore be tempted to expostulate: “What 
others do is not up to me. How, then, can ‘Shall [each 
of us do A]’ express a proper intention, since ‘each’ 
refers to others than oneself?” 

170. A superficial answer would point out that on 
occasion what another does is, at least to some extent 
up to me. That we can influence people is as relevant 
to practical reasoning as that we can influence sticks 
and stones. 

171. The answer which meets the question, how- 
ever, involves the fact (noted in paragraph 81) that 
to say that the intendible consituents of an intention 
are those which are present sub specie “up to me” is 
equivalent to accompanying them with the condi- 
tional “if it is up to me,” thus 


Shall be [if it is up to me, I do A]. 


25 The reader should reflect on the intention 
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172. Now “up to me” is the first person form of 
e¢ 93 > z = 
up to X.” Obviously other referring expressions can 
replace “X.” Thus the correct answer to the above 
challenge consists in calling attention to the fact that 
the “up to the agent”ness of action we-referential 
intention is to be formulated as follows, 


Shall [each of us, if it is up to them, do A] 


and this in no way requires that what others do be up 
to me. 

173. Notice, finally, that the circumstances in 
which each person is to act may include (via So-be-it) 
a reference to what it is believed that others will in 
point of fact do, thus 


Shall [each of us pick up the torch, if the one of us 
to the right of them drops it] 


taken together with “My neighbor to the right has 
dropped the torch” implies, vía Shall-be and So-be-it, 


Shall be [each of us pick up the torch if the one of 
us to the right of them drops it and my neighbor to 
the right has dropped it] 


and hence, wa the instantiation move from “each of 
us” to “I,” Modus Ponens and Shall-be, 


Shall [I pick up the torch]. 
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174. We are almost through with the necessary 
hair-splitting. As a matter of fact all that remains to 
be done is to combine the above distinctions with 
those which were drawn in the first part of this essay 
and apply them to some intuitively relevant cases. 

175. Thus, consider the intention 


Shall be [whooping cranes survive]. 


This is a shareable intention available for members of 
the Whooping Crane Society, as is 


Shall be [each of us WCS members do what he can, 
ceteris paribus, to promote the survival of whooping 
cranes]. 


176. And consider the general hypothetical 
imperative, 


Shall [each of us not take the short cut this week unless more than ten of us will take it] 


See my comment on the “generalization argument” in Science and Metaphysics, Chap. VIII, sec. xiii. 


26 Thus, for 


Shall [any of us do A, if in C] 


to be a proper intendible, it need not be practically possible that everybody does A, if in C. 
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If a member of the WCS wants to promote the 
survival of the whooping crane, he should pay his 
dues and obey the by-laws. 


This tells us that 


“Shall [each of us members of the WCS pay his 
dues and obey the by-laws]” 


is reasonable relative to 


“Shall [each of us members of the WCS promote 
the survival of whooping cranes].” 


177. We have an implication which relates one 
we-referential action intention to another. 

178. We-referential action intentions imply inten- 
tions to act on the part of individuals, not simply by 
virtue of the general principle which relates “Shall 
be” to “Shall I do,” but directly by virtue of the relation 
between “Shall anybody do” and “Shall F do.” 

179. Ifthe reasonableness of an available intention 
of the form 


Shall [I do A] 


is a matter of its reasonableness relative to (i.e. its 
being implied by) an intention of the form 


Shall [any of us do.. .] 


this might be indicated by flagging the “shall” of the 
former intention with a subscript “we,” thus 


Shallwe [I do A]. 
Thus understood, the later is equivalent to the schema 
Shall [I do A, because shall any of us do.. .] 


At this point paragraph 156 should be reviewed. 
180. Correspondingly, ifa person das the intention 


Shall [I do A] 
and has it decause it is implied by the intentions 
Shall [any of us do A] 


which he also fas, we can say that Jones intends to do 
A sub specie “one of us,” and flag our representation of 
his intention with a subscript “we,” thus, 


Jones intends “Shall, [I do AJ” 


181. If I have the intention 
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Shall be [whooping cranes survive] 
I may infer, first 
Shall be [the Whooping Crane Society survive] 


and, then, by virtue of the connection be ween state 
of affairs intentions and intentions to de (together 
with relevant considerations) 


Shall [I pay my dues]. 


In this case, my intention, though it concerts the WCS, 
of which Iam a member, is not from the paint of view 
of a member of the WCS.?? 

182. Thus which of the implication structures | 
‘pick up’ in my deliberations about paying my dues 
determines whether the point of view frem which I 
am reasoning is “private” or that of a menber of the 
group. 

183. Notice finally, that a shareable sta-e-of-affairs 
intention will, in general, have implications with 
respect to intentions to do of both the Lreferential 
and the we-referential kind. (Since the later, in turn, 
imply I-referential action intention, we might distin- 
guish we-deriwatwe from primary I-referemtial action 
intentions.) The facts by virtue of which these 
implications obtain may well overlap, trough they 
cannot coincide. 


XIV 


184. But the facts that we-referentia. intentions 
can be shared and that an action intention can be we- 
referential are logical points which establ sh at best a 
necessary condition for the possibility of a cistinctively 
moral point of view. What can be added to turn this 
necessary condition into a sufficient condition? 

185. The dialectics of our elaboraticn of Rational 
Egoism suggests that what we are looking for is a non- 
relatwe reasonableness pertaining to -ve-referential 
action intentions. Is there such a thing? 

186. That there is, is suggested by the fact that the 
purpose or intention expressed by 


Shall [each of us WCS members p-omote the 
survival of whooping cranes] 


is reasonable for members of the WGS, beceuse it is by 
virtue of that shareable intention that there is such a 
thing as the WCS. 

187. This intention defines what might be called 
“the WCS member’s point of view.” It is the prime 


2? Notice that the WCS can be said to have a point of view as an organization, just as it can be said to act as an organization. The concept 
of groups purposes, intentions and actions is an important and highly relevant one which, however, I am skirting on the p~esent occasion. 
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mover intention of this point of view,?8 and generates, 
given matters of factual implications and premises, 
subordinate intentions, the relative reasonableness of 
which is grounded in its intrinsic and non-relative 
reasonableness as constituting the WCS point of view. 

188. Of course, any member of the WCS can, and 
indeed often will, work out in his practical reasoning 
not only the implications of the WCS point of view 
for people who are in their particular circumstances, 
but also the implications of these circumstances for 
the personal point of view, or, in more traditional 
terminology, that of Self Love, i.e. 


Shall [I promote my happiness]. 


18g. Is there, then, an intention which defines the 
moral point of view? Is there an intrinsically 
reasonable we-referential action intention which 
stands to a moral community as the intention that 
“we” promote the survival of whooping cranes stands 
to members of the Whooping Crane Society? 

190. Notice that while the intention that we 
members of the WCS promote the survival of 
whooping cranes is intrinsically reasonable for 
members of the WCS, the bare intention that 
whooping cranes survive, if reasonable, does not have 
this same kind of reasonableness. The point becomes 
obvious if we change the example to that of the 
Society for the Preservation of Architectural 
Landmarks. 

191. Indiscussing Rational Egoism I distinguished 
between the formal intention 


Shall [I do that which promotes my happiness, all 
relevant things considered] 


and the specific contentual intentions which, in partic- 
ular circumstances, “spell out” this “regulative 
principle” with namely riders. 

192. I pointed out, in paragraph 124 above, that 
if the above formal intention is intrinsically reasonable, 
then the intentions which are implied by it are also 
reasonable, period. That is to say, they are not merely 
reasonable on the hypothesis that something else is 
reasonable, but reasonable because that something else is 
reasonable. Thus we distinguish between categorical 
reasonableness (of which intrinsic reasonableness is the 
prime mover) and relative (or hypothetical) reasonable- 
ness. Reasonableness, we saw, can be both categorical 
and derivative. 
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193. Our question thus becomes, Is there an 
intrinsically (and hence categorically) reasonable 
formal intention which is the regulative principle of 
the moral point of view? 

194. Analogy would suggest the following: 


Shall [each of us do that which, in the circumstances, 
promotes the happiness of each and every one of us, 
all relevant things considered]. 


195. ... Considering has as its state of affairs 
intention core 


Shall be [each and every one of us leads a satisfying 
life, all relevant things considered] 


which is the formal specification of an intrinsic and 
encompassing good. 

196. Shareable by whom? Who are we? Though 
these questions are, in a sense, the same, let me begin 
with the second. Who are we? Not, it should be clear, 
the members of a corporate group, a group having 
corporate intentions and doing corporate deeds. The 
conceptual framework with which we are concerned 
is presupposed rather than constituted by “shoulds” and 
“oughts” which pertain to groups considered 
collectively. 

197. This calls attention to the fact that a key 
feature of the above formal intention is the absence of 
an explwit membership rider for the “us’—as con- 
trasted with the “us members of the WCS” of the 
shareable intention we have just been exploring, and 
the “us Texans” mentioned earler. 

198. Is there, perhaps, an “implicit” and indeter- 
minate membership rider, one which is left to be 
specified by the context on particular occasions? 

199. Notice that what a person who is deliberating 
in the framework of this formal intention thinks their 
circumstances are is (obviously) not specified by the 
intention. The reasonableness on particular occasions of 
thinking that the circumstances are such and such is 
not to be equated with their being in fact thought to 
be such and such. 

200. Can we similarly distinguish between what a 
person who is deliberating in the framework of this 
formal intention thinks of as us, and what it is reasonable 
for the deliberator to think of as us, all relevant things 
considered? 

201. Of course, the formal intention does not 
specify what all these relevant things are, any more 


28 Notice that there is a sense in which this intention can be construed as grounded in the intention 


Would that whooping cranes survive! 


which is a shareable intention, one, however, which abstracts from the distinction between we-referential and non-we-referential action 


intentions. 


ON REASONING ABOUT VALUES 


than the principle of Self Love tells one in particular 
circumstances the actual cash value of promoting 
one’s happiness on the whole, all relevant things 
considered, in just ¢hese circumstances. 

202. Thus, the absence of an explicit membership 
rider for the “us” does not mean that there is an 
“implicit” namely rider which is filled, in any given 
context, by a reference to whatever group a deliber- 
ator happens to “identify with” or think of as us (e.g. 
we WASPs), l 

203. The mere fact that a person identifies with 
WASPS no more entails that it is reasonable for him to 
identify with WASPs, than the fact that one believes 
oneself to be on terra firma entails that it-is reasonable for 
one to believe this. 

204. It is in the logical pressures generated by the 
principles which govern practical reasoning, and 


which find their expression in “all relevant things 


considered” that we find the point of the distinction 
between the moral community and those with whom 
we identify. 

205. It will be remembered that I asked not only 
“who are we?” but “shareable by whom?” Do the 
above considerations throw any light on the latter 
question? 

206. Surely once we have distinguished between 
the moral community and those with whom one who 
deliberates in the moral point of view happens to 
identify, we cannot stop short of identifying the moral 
community with that group with which it is reason- 
able for us, all relevant things considered, to identify. 
And, in the context of the formal intention 


Shall [each of us do that which in the circumstances 
promotes the well-being of each and every one of 
us, all relevant things considered]. 


Who can that be, but rational beings generally? 


University of Pittsburgh 


23 London and New York, 1968. 
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207. Notice that I am not saying that everybody 
shares this shareable intention. I am simply saying 
that it defines the moral point of view, as contrasted 
with, say the WASP point of view. The imtention 


Shall [each of us WASPs do that which, in the 
circumstances promotes our commor good, all 
relevant things considered] 


is a shareable (by WASPs) we-referectial action 
intention which is logically respectable. It simply does 
not constitute the moral point of view. 

208. The question is it egoistically reasonable to 
acquire or maintain a propensity to intend sub specie 
“one of us” is a perfectly meaningful one. (Why 
should I be moral?) The fact that it is sc in no way 
brings into jeopardy the autonomy of the noral point 
of view. 

209. Finally the reader should bear ir mind that 
this essay has been concerned with what a Kantian 
would call the formal structure of the mcral point of 
view. In other words, I have been concerned with 
such issues as the intersubjectivity, universalizability, 
and reasonableness of categorical imperatives. For an 
exploration of how a utilitarian content fits into 
this Kantian form, the reader should consult the con- 
cluding sections (pp. 218-29) of Science and 
Metaphysics.?9 

Note: This paper was initially presented as the first 
of three Tsanoff lectures at Rice University in 
September of 1978. It was expanded and revised in 
response to conceptual pressures from Xurt Baier, 
Gerald Massev, and Don Morrison. I am grateful for 
the care with which they read and commented on the 
text. As a result a number of mistakes have been 
corrected and some topics brought to a sharper focus. 
That the main line of argument remains essentially 
unchanged may, of course, be due to p:g-headedness. 
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Il. SOME RECENT WORK 
IN HUMAN RIGHTS THEORY 


TIBOR R. MACHAN 


... every man hasa property in his own person, this nobody 
has any right to but himself. 
John Locke, The Second Treatise of Civil Government 


... the right of man to freedom is not based on the union of 
man with man, but on the separation of man from man. 
Karl Marx, “On the Jewish Question” 


Through the shift of emphasis from natural duties or 
obligations to natural rights, the individual, the ego, had 
become the center and origin of the moral world, since 
man—as distinguished from man’s end—-had become that 


center or origin. 


Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Roo Anglo-American political philosophy 
has been punctuated with references to human 
rights, moral rights, natural rights, and related topics. 
In this survey of the recent literature on human 
rights, my plan is to begin with the work of 
noncognitivist! human rights theorists, who constitute 
a distinctive group. Next I will discuss cognitivist 
human or natural rights theories. Throughout Pll 
justify my distinctions and classifications. There are, 
first those who treat human rights as part of ordinary 
normative discourse, merely in need of and subject to 
clarification and elaboration, and then we meet with 
those who find it necessary to show the concept of 
human or natural rights to be sound and applicable 
to human political life, whatever ordinary normative 
discourse indicates. 

There have been pre-Hobbesian utterances of 
nascent natural rights theories. Still, Hobbes was the 


first to develop the idea of rights as it is presently used 
and Locke made palatable and popularized Hobbes’s 
idea.* The ridicule to which Hume and Bentham 
subjected the Hobbesian-Lockean state of nature and 
natural rights thesis soon considerably diminished its 
potency in philosophical circles. To be sur2, Rousseau, 
Kant, Hegel, Mill, and Spencer—to men-ion a few— 
all adapted the natural rights idea tc their own 
purposes; but their episodic and idiosymeratic invo- 
cation of the idea hardly rehabilitated it tc its Lockean 
vigor. And, between Spencer’s time anc the end of 
World War II, few tried to defend right: theories or 
the type of polity usually associated wita it. During 
the period of positivism, logical atomism and logical 
empiricism, not only talk of human or natural rights, 
but talk of any sort of purportedly mezningful, let 
alone possibly true, normative position had been all 
but completely abandoned, especially within the 
mainly secular / Anglo-American pàilosophical 
community. 


! By noncognitivism I mean any metaethical position that amounts to the denial of the possibility of proving, demonstrating, or 
otherwise establishing—in ways available for general human understanding (thus not by relevation or intuition) and Ommunication 
{thus not ineffably)—that something is morally good and right, or evil and wrong; or that human beings should, morally, act in certain 
ways or refrain from acting in certain ways; or that certain moral responsibilities or okligations or duties are binding on human beings 
as such; or that some virtues apply to each human being such that one should cultivate them; and so forth. The noncognitivist idea is that 
nothing along these lines can be made the object of the normal sort of human knowledge. 

2 For a brief historical recapitulation, see Martin P. Golding, “The Concept of Rights: A Historical Sketch.” See also Tred D. Miller, 
Jr. “The State and the Community in Aristotle’s Politics,”, Reason Papers, Vol. 1 (1974), pp. 61-69, where we are tcld that “Aristotle 
associates [a] theory with the sophist, Lykophrom, whom he quotes as calling the law ‘a guarantee (or guarantor) of mutual rights 
(dtkaton)’ (1 280bio-ii)” (p. 66). 

*See my Human Rights and Human Liberties for a discussion of the difference between Hobbes’s and Locke’s ideas of rights. For additional 
discussions, see Strauss, chapter 5, and several papers in D. D. Raphael. 
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Perhaps the popularity of ideas on human or 
natural rights with impact on several new nations 
and the United Nations Charter prompted recent 
academic attention to human rights. The currency of 
rights talk in our times could also be responsible for 
the revival of the subject of rights. Having the right 
to do something or to have something is an ordinary 
notion today and has been for decades. In times of 
political and legal turmoil, the idea is used abun- 
dantly. Philosophers, as persons and citizens, might 
themselves find rights talk useful in our politically 
volatile times. 


ll. Noncoenitivist RIGHTS THEORIES 


With hindsight, it makes sense to start with a 
discussion of the work of Margaret Macdonald, who 
was the first participant in the revival of rights 
discussions, with her paper “Natural Rights.” 

Macdonald on Taking a Stand. Working in the 
tradition of accepting three distinct types of proposi- 
tions-—“tautological or analytic,” “empirical or con- 
tingent,” and “expressions of value” (p. 37)4— 
Macdonald placed “A human being has a right to be 
free” within the last category. She argued that only 
as a “barren tautology,” namely, “x is human entails 
x has natural rights,” could it belong in the first. This 
cannot be. “It is hard to believe that a barren 
tautology generated the ardours of that time in which 
it was [according to Wordsworth in The French 
Revolution] good to be alive and to be young was ‘very 
heaven’” (p. 42). 

The “empirical or contingent” category is rejected 
as well. The proposition “A human being has a right 
to be free” or “A, a human being, has a natural right 
to be free” clearly does not belong in the second 
category, since no “deduction from observation of 
bodies in sense perception” (p. 39) leads to knowledge 
of either natural law or natural rights. The sensible 
alternative is the third category. 


In short, “natural rights” are the conditions of a good 
society. But what those conditions are is not given by 
nature or mystically bound up with the essence of man 
and his inevitable goal, but is determined by human 
decision. [p. 48] 


That is, “To assert that ‘Freedom is better than 
slavery,’ or ‘All men are of equal worth’ is not to state 
a fact but to choose a side. It announces, ‘This is where 1 
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stand’” (p. 49). Macdonald’s noncognitivist position 
is well summarized as follows: 


There are no certainties in the field of values. For there 
are no true or false beliefs about values, but only better 
or worse decisions and choices. And to encourage the 
better decision we need to employ devices which are 
artistic rather than scientific. For our aim is not 
intellectual assent, but practical effects. These are not, of 
course, absolutely separate, for intellectual assent to a 
proposition or theory is followed by using it. But values, 
I think, concern only behavior. They are not known, but 
accepted and acted upon [pp. 54-55]. 


Melden’s Performative Rights. A. 1. Melden advanced 
a more sophisticated noncognitivist theory of human 
rights. His 1952 paper in the symposium “The 
Concept of Universal Human Rights” presented a 
theory expounded later in greater detail, e.g., in 
chapter 6 of his recent Rights and Persons. At first 
Melden argued more in the phraseology of ordinary 
language analysis, thus providing us with a distinctive 
outlook. Rights and Persons is more of an informal 
version of Alan Gewirth’s neo-Kantian deductive 
derivation of human rights. 

Melden claimed that “A man has the right to life” 
is neither a description nor a conclusion from a logical 
argument (p. 180). Instead, such an utterance “is a 
complicated performance;” any reasons we offer to 
support our moral utterances are of “relevance to the 
significance conditions of such utterances” (ibid.). 
Violations of human rights, in turn, “are wrong, not 
because the factual statements describing such actions 
entail statements that such actions are wrong, but 
because such factual statements are incompatible 
with factual statements that describe the significance 
conditions of our ordinary moral discourse” (ibid.). 

Melden anticipated a form of argument applied to 
rights theory by H. L. A. Hart, but whereas Hart’s 
position was essentially hypothetical, Melden’s 
showed itself to be categorical in the last analysis: 

... human rights are fundamental to special moral 

rights. For (a) unless the sorts of action were performed 

that would satisfy the appeal to human rights there 
would be no sense in the given context in speaking of 
special moral rights since the significance conditions of 
such discourse would not be present, and (b) it does make 
sense to think of human rights as taking precedence over 
all the other rights, moral or otherwise, since there can 

be no valid moral exception to the establishment of a 

moral communitv—the sort of community in which 

alone moral discourse has any use—and the claim is that 
the variety of things listed as human rights are essential 

to such a community. [p. 186] 


*Throughout this paper parenthetical page references are made to works listed in the bibliography. When an ‘individual philosopher 
is mentioned it is his work(s) listed in the bibliography that should be consulted for further information, 
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Since this moral community, where promising and 
related moral speech are undertaken, exists, the 
significance conditions for moral speech are required. 
“The function of the adjective ‘human’ is then to 
direct our attention to these de facto qualities which 
form part of the significance conditions of the appeal 
to human rights and indirectly of all moral discourse” 
(p. 186). 

The noncognitivism in Melden’s view involves the 
argument’s reliance on linguistic considerations, on 
the implications drawn from what is being said in 
human communities. Yet Melden did not maintain 
dogmatic loyalty to the linguistic mode of philoso- 
phizing, as we see from his defense of the universal- 
izability of human rights (given official expression in 
the United Nations Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights) : “human beings, notwithstanding vast differ- 
ences of all sorts, are sufficiently alike to permit the 
establishment of relations of trust even between those 
of radically different cultures” (pp. 186~8). And 
Melden, unlike Macdonald, did not seem to insist on 
giving normative utterances an emotive interpreta- 
tion. For him, moral principles seem to be on the 
order of general rules by which certain conventions 
can be performed. 

Blackstone’s Desired Ideals. Another noncognitivist 
view was offered by William T. Blackstone. His 
initial discussions of human rights in “Equality and 
Human Rights,” fit within this category neatly 
enough, although later his metaethical position no 
longer appeared so clear-cut. 

Blackstone held that “human rights talk is generally 
metaethically neutral [and] must be evaluated on 
normative grounds” (p. 627). He rejected the view 
that “to say a person has a human right is not to assert 
a proposition” and believed that there can be 
“rational grounds for the adoption of norms” (p. 632). 
Nevertheless, since norms, and specifically human 
rights, rest in the last analysis on a “de- 
cision... based...on some desired ideal, some con- 
cept of a desirable human existence or society [that 
is] arbitrary in the sense of being ultimate” (p. 638), 
Blackstone’s position was noncognitivist. 


... not only must we decide which rights (like the right to . 


education, working opportunities, medical care, the 
franchise, and a minimum income) are to be included 
under the rubric of human rights. But in any given 
circumstance, we must also decide on a set of criteria 
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continually subject to challenge and debate. These 
decisions, it seems to me, must be based not only on the 
factual knowledge of the conditions (economic, educatianal, 
and so on) of life at a given time and place bat also upon 
some desired ideal... which . . . provides raticnal grounds 
for the adoption of norms for behavior (which might 
include human rights) conceived as instruments in 
effecting that desired ideal. [p. 638] 


Before his untimely death in the fall of 1977, 
Blackstone produced numerous analyses on human 
rights, legal rights, the controversy over tne rights of 
animals, etc. Generally, just as Melden and Gregory 
Vlastos (whom [Il discuss later), Blackstore defended 
numerous human rights reflecting both the idea:s of 
liberty and well-being. Blackstone anc many other 
American political philosophers seemed to accept as 
their starting point the widely desired ideal wi-hin. 
the culture in which they did their work, and then 
proceeded to identify the general pr:nciples or 
conditions that would make the attairment of that 
ideal possible. 

Soviet Human Rights Theory, Viadimir Kudryavtsev’s 
“The Truth about Human Rights” appzared in 1974 
and was translated into English in 1976. The 
following somewhat lengthy quotation indicates the 
relevance of his position to the present discussion. 


In criticizing the bourgeois view of democracy and 
human freedoms and rights, it should be barne in mind 
that the anti-communist position on these questions is 
often based on an idealistic understandinz cf rights. It is 
claimed that human rights are allegedly inbuilt in 
“human nature.” The social character o? rights and 
duties is denied. The bourgeois ideologues would make 
it appear as if human rights have nothing to do with the 
social and political nature of the given sozial system and 
state, and that the citizens’ duties are something alien to 
the individual and imposed upon him by society. This is 
the source, on the one hand, of anarchistic discourses on 
“universal human rights,” and, on the cth2r, of exhor- 
tations to refuse to perform important civic duties, to 
refuse to observe the laws of the country. 

As can be seen from the foregoing, human rights are 
a social and class concept. There are no human rights in 
the abstract, in isolation from society. A right is an 
opportunity guaranteed by the state to enjoy the social 
benefits and values existing in the given society. For this 
reason the one and the same right (for instance, the right 
to education) has an entirely different conzent in different 
historical and social circumstances. [p. 199] 


requisite for the fulfillment of any particular right so In view of the Marxist stress on the historizal changes 


included. In this sense both the concept of human rights 


of human societies, and in view of the reasonable 


and any particular human rights are open concepts, assumption that Kudryavtsev is arguing from within 


* For further discussion of human rights from a Marxist or neo-Marxist perspective, see the entire issue of Soviet Studies in Philosophy, vol. 


16, no. 3 (1977-78). 
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that framework, the above is a gocd illustration of the 
relativistic application of Blackstone’s view that the 
character of human rights is tied to the desired ideal 
of a society. 

Vlastos’ Prima Facve Rights. The balancing of various 
human rights as “instruments in effecting [some] 
desired ideal” became a prominent task for human 
rights theorists. Asa means for achieving this balance, 
prima facie rights theories have been proposed. Since 
taking freedom and welfare rights, for example, as 
absolute would lead to problems, inasmuch as 
sometimes those rights conflict—the welfare provi- 
der’s freedom with the welfare recipient’s welfare— 
some non-absolute characterization of rights ap- 
peared to be warranted. Among the several prima facie 
rights theories, Gregory Vlastos seems to have been 
most thorough. 

In his “Justice and Equality,” Vlastos agreed with 
those who subscribed to “the talk of prima facie duties 
and of rights as moral claims upon our attention and 
action that may, however, be forfeited” (p. 183.) He 
developed this position into a prominent contender 
among human rights theories. For Vlastos, human 
- rights are prima facie in “that the claims of any of them 
may be over-ruled in special circumstances” (p. 82). 
He accepted that human rights have “a fundamental 
place ...in our scheme of justice” but rejected that 
they are absolute {as maintained by some natural 
rights theorists) because there are cases which call for 
our violating them (p. 84). There are circumstances, 
Vlastos argued, when “the claims of right R are ‘over- 
ruled’ by those of right $,” namely, when “the 
obligation to comply with demands associated with S$ 
is a stronger one (or ‘takes precedence over,’ 
‘outweighs’) than the obligation to comply with 
demands associated with R” (p. 82). Since Vlastos 
thought one right may overrule another right— 
indeed, any right may at some time overrule any 
other right-—his is a bona fide prima facte rights theory. 

Vlastos’ characterization of human rights as prima 
facie allowed him to propose a system of such rights in 
which “freedom rights” (e.g., to speak or publish, to 
participate in political activities) are placed in 
balance with “welfare rights” (e.g., to obtain an 
education, to receive health care), with cases of 
apparent conflict worked out individually, by weigh- 
ing the strength of the moral obligations and rights 

(p. 94). 

Because the right to freedom and the right to well- 
being can often conflict—as when a doctor’s right to 
take a vacation conflicts with a patient’s right to 
care—as absolute rights they could not coexist. Prima 

facie rights, on the other hand, do not pose the problem 
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that if they conflict we must conclude that one of 
them does not exist. It is understood about prima facie 
rights that respecting them is conditional upon there 
being no more severe moral considerations which 
may require violating them. In the case of prima facie, 
as opposed to absolute rights, this would not involve 
a violation at all, merely an implementation of the 
result of having weighed the rights and found one or 
some as having prior significance in some situation. 
Any rights theorist who advances the view that there 
are inherently conflicting, yet basic human rights will 
have to rely on something like the prima facie rights 
position. 

Feinberg-—From Human to Animal Rights. Feinberg’s 
position is distinctive thus far in that, as in his 1974 
paper, he defends rights as claims. 


To have a right is to have a claim to something and 
against someone the recognition of which is called for by 
legal (or other institutional) rules, or in the case of moral 
rights, by the principles of an enlightened conscience. 


[p. 190] 


The view is noncognitivist in that it emerges from a 
consideration of linguistic usage—to a large extent, 
the actual language of positive or legal rights. In this 
respect, Feinberg’s linguistic methodology departs 
from Melden’s, for example, by focusing on an area 
of specialized human discourse, not on ordinary 
language. Feinberg is also distinctive among rights 
theorists in holding that rights as claims emerge in 
the context of having interests, a view related to his 
reliance upon analysis of legal discourse. 

Yet the distinction of Feinberg’s position is that it 
makes possible the derivation of animal rights. 
Having based human rights on analysis of legal 
discourse, it is not very surprising that Feinberg finds 
it possible to do the same for animals. “Statutes 
making cruelty to animals a crime are now very 
common, and those, of course, impose legal duties on 
people not to mistreat animals” (p. 191). He asks, “Is 
it natural to speak of the animal’s right to his 
inheritance in cases [where a proxy makes a claim on 
behalf of an animal]? If a trustee embezzles money 
from the animal’s account, and a proxy speaking in 
the dumb brute’s behalf presses the animal’s claim, 
can he not be described as asserting the animal’s 
rights?” (p. 193). And Feinberg thinks we can even 
conclude that “the animal itself claims its rights 
through the vicarious actions of a human proxy 
speaking in its name and in its behalf” (ibid.). 

Others have derived animal rights based on 
traditional utilitarianism. Thus, Peter Singer relies 
on Bentham’s argument that the ascription of rights 
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is based on the recognition of some entity as capable 
of experiencing suffering. In contrast to Singer’s 
utilitarian view, Robert Nozick suggests that his 
natural rights-based “moral side constraints” may be 
applicable to animals.® 

Feinberg’s method of extending the language of 
legal rights to animals illustrates, I think, one possible 
consequence of employing linguistic analysis in 
coming to grips with certain normative issues. I now 
bring to a conclusion the survey of noncognitivist 
contributions to the consideration of human rights by 
presenting Martin P. Golding’s discussion in “To- 
wards a Theory of Human Rights.” This paper may 
be viewed as a transitional development because its 
language suggests a bridging of the gap between 
noncognitivist and cognitivist rights theories. 

Golding’s Concern with Criteria. Golding is concerned 
with what there is about human existence as such that 
can give rise to considerations of human rights. He 


observes of human beings and their mode of existence - 


the following characteristics: 


1) A capacity to engage in voluntary activity.... 2) 
Desires and interests....3) A capacity consciously to 
engage in purposive activity....4) A capacity to 
communicate demands. ...5) A capacity for conscious 
response to demands....6) The possibility of clash 
between demands. ... 7) Community. [pp. 522-28] 


Golding expands on this and then answers the 
question of “what is involved in conceding something 
that someone claims as his human right” (p. 548): 


For someone to ask me to concede something to him as a 
human right is implicitly to ask whether I admit the 
notion ofa human community at large, which transcends 
the various special communities of which lam a member; 
whether I admit him as a member of this larger 
community; and whether I admit a conception of a good 
life for this community....The question, then, of 
whether human rights exist, or, better, whether any 
individual has a right as a human being, now shifts to (i) 
the defensibility of the notion of the human community 
and to (ii) the defensibility of any fairly concrete 
conception of the good life for mankind. [p. 549] 


Golding’s challenge is one that suggests the course of 
theoretical development charted by traditional nat- 
ural rights theorists. While the noncognitivist ap- 
proach had been prominent, only a few individuals— - 
usually somewhat removed from academic philoso- 
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phy (e.g., Jacques Maritain, Ayn Rand\—had tried 
to travel that course. The ideal of knowirg what is 
right and just and good, by means that are available 
to any serious and capable inquirer, seems to have 
held out a promise for those thinkers whic was, for 
the noncognitivists, a hopeless if not irresponsible 
expectation. ' 


II Back ro NarurAL Human Ris ars 


Various branches of philosophy don’t move along 
independent lines of inquiry. Developments in one 
branch have an impact on what can rd will be 
contemplated in another. However objective and self- 
critical professional philosophers might vish to be, 
constraints lead to having to accept seme ideas as 
relatively stable. If one presupposes different ideas, 
one faces difficulties vis-à-vis the community of 
professional philosophers. Until approprute devel- 
opments have occurred in other areas, it is necessary 
to explicate and defend at length cne’s pre- 
suppositions. 

The concept of nature in “the nature o2 Y” did not 
fare very well in the period of the prominence of 
noncognitivism. Definitions had been triought of 
under nominalist influences, as stipulative, extremely 
volatile, or even arbitrary. And a nominal st concep- 
tion of human nature does not easily yielc universal 
political principles. 

In the last few decades talk of the natu-e of man, 
human nature, or the essence of being a hunan being 
or person became once again philosophically palat- 
able. Rights theories based on such concepts became 
more visible. In some cases, as in Ayn Rand’s, the 
changed approaches emanated from outside academic 
philosophy. 

Rand’s Objectivism. Rand, whose essays contain a 
mixture of analysis, argument, and polemic, placed 
herself in diametrical opposition to what she consid- 
ered the metaethically subjectivist, ethically altruist, 
and politically collectivist trends of our time.” Even 
those not fond of her work may admi: that she 
perceived the issues in question accuratel /, if some- 
what dramatically. 

Rand wrote about human rights, oatside her 
novels, in her paper “Man’s Rights.’ (Several 
professional philosophers have discusse< aer views, 
e.g., Nozick, George Mavrodes, John Hospers, and 


€ However, for a development of Nozick’s position toward a comprehensive account of animal rights, see Robert W. Hancla and Peter 
Waverly Hill, “Using Metaright Theory to Ascribe Kantian Rights to Animals Within Nozick’s Minimal State,” Arizona Law Review, vol. 


19 (1977), pp. 242-283. 
7I take these terms, “subjectivist, 


> és 


altruist,” and “collectivist,” to be well enough understood so as not to require explanation here. It 


should be noted, however, that Rand’s idea of altruism is closer to, e.g. August Comte’s [in Politique Positive, Paris, (1851-54)] than to 


Thomas Nagel’s [in The Possibility of Altruism, Oxford, (1970)]. 
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Fred Miller, Jr.—and several have built on her 
position—e.g., Eric Mack and I.) 

Rand developed an entire philosophical system, 
Objectivism, of which her normative ethics and 
politics are integral parts. She defends a contextualist 
theory of knowledge in which essences are said to be 
both epistemological and capable of being proven 
objectively sound.® This last is especially important 
for her natural rights theory. Holding that “Every 
political system is based on some code of ethics” 
(p. 320), Rand says 


A “right” is a moral principle defining and sanctioning 
a man’s freedom of action in a social context. There is 
only one fundamental right (all others are its consequences 
or corollaries): a man’s right to his own life. Life is a 
process of self-sustaining and self-generated action; the 
right to life means the right to engage in self-sustaining 
and self-generated action—which means: the freedom to 
take all the actions required by the nature of a rational 
being for the support, the furtherance, the fulfillment 
and the enjoyment of his own life. (Such is the meaning 
of the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.) 
[p. 322] 


If it were not true that a rational being should take the 
actions required for the support, etc. of his own life, 
Rand’s support for the existence of human rights 
would not exist. This is because 


“Rights” are a moral concept-——the concept that provides 
a logical transition from the principles guiding an 
individual’s actions to the principles guiding his relation- 
ship with others. ... Individual rights are the means of 
subordinating society to moral law. [p. 320] 


A right, for Rand, “pertains only to action— 
specifically, to freedom of action. It means freedom 
from physical compulsion, coercion or interference 
by other men” (p. 322). In this respect Rand’s view 
differs from the substantive normative politics of 
many who are concerned with human rights. For 
her, no one has any general right to have something 
done to him or provided for him. Thus the right to 
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property, for example, “is not the right fo an object, but 
to the action and the consequences of producing or 
earning that object” (p. 322). 

A summary statement of Rand’s view appears in 
her novel Atlas Shrugged, and it shows the line of 
argument she holds leads to her view on rights: 


Rights are conditions of existence required by man’s 
nature for his proper survival. If man is to live on earth, 
it is right for him to use his mind, it is right to act on his 
own free judgment, it is right to work for his values and 
to keep the product of his work. If life on earth is his 
purpose, he has a right to live as a rational being.... 


[p. 322] 


We find here a central element of Rand’s value 
theory, in general, and a clue to how she tried to solve 
(or dispose of) the “is/ought” problem, something 
every cognitivist needs to confront. She rejected 
ancient natural teleology, according to which human 
life has a purpose set by nature or God, which each 
person is morally obligated to fulfill? Rand’s ethics, 
as expounded in her “Causality versus Duty,” spelled 
out a hypothetical moral imperative, so that only if 
one chooses a life gua human being will the required 
moral principles be binding. Still, however, the ethics 
and politics Rand developed retain their categorical 
status as standards for guiding human conduct, i.e., 
for living. The substantive politics Rand claimed to 
have derived from her ethics and basic principles of 
natural -rights would amount to a laissez-faire 
constitutional government similar to the Lockean 
system. 

Mack’s Egoism and Rights. Among philosophers close 
to Rand’s view, Eric Mack and I have concentrated 
on human rights theory.!° Mack, in “Egoism and 
Rights,” elaborated upon and developed the rights 
we found defended by Rand, but he not only showed 
their more detailed application to social, economic, 
and political issues but focused specifically on the 
hard cases. (He argued his case for ethical egoism in 
“How to Derive Ethical Egoism,” prior to the attempt 


8See Ayn Rand, Introduction to Objectivist Epistemology (New York, 1979). Rand says that she escapes the troubles of early essentialists 
because they were either extreme or moderate realists, whereas “objectivism regards [essence] as epistemological . . . in the sense that the 
classification of ‘essential characteristic’ is a device of man’s method of cognition—~a means of classifying, condensing and integrating an 
ever-growing body of knowledge” (p. 50). 

9See Strauss, Natural Right and History (2nd ed., Chicago, 1970), who claims that “From the point of view of Aristotle ... the issue 
between the mechanical and the teleological conception of the universe is decided by the manner in which the problem of the heavens, 
the heavenly bodies, and their motion is solved” (p. 8), citing Physics 196a25 ff, 199a3-5 in support. But see also Allan Gotthelf, 
“Aristotle’s Conception of Final Causality,” The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 30 (1976), pp. 253, who maintains that “for Aristotle organic 
development is actually directive, without implying (as the ‘immaterial agency’ interpretation does) that it is directed.” In general, 
contemporary value theory, including accounts of human rights, require the solution of numerous problems, not the least of which is 
whether a secular conception of the universe makes teleological accounts of human action possible. 

10 My own efforts in this area have focused on synthesizing the varied and distinct issues in philosophy which contribute to a sufficiently 
complete theory of human community life, including human rights theory. I have tried to do what has recently been spelled out by 
Samuel Scheffler’s 1976 paper (p. 62). 
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to work out the case for natural rights.) His rights 
theory, moreover, stresses both the deontological and 
teleological aspects of normative structures, some- 
thing other egoists have not worked out clearly. 

Mack noted that his primary concern was “to 
refute the claim that egoism on the one hand, and 
rights and obligations on the other, are incompatible” 
(p. 5), a claim made by James Rachels, among others, 
in his “Two Arguments Against Egoism”. Mack 
explained that, since 


the rights that I shall discuss are . . . possessed by a person 
in virtue of the fact that each person ought to act in his 
own self-interest and the obligation which this fact places 
upon other persons, and these rights are not possessed in 
virtue of any special relationship in which the right- 
holder stands to other persons, it is appropriate to refer 
to those rights as “natural rights.” {p. 5] 


Mack derived natural rights from egoism but 
didn’t think a simple personal ethical egoism will 
yield the results. He believed that others—including 
Nathaniel Branden, who elaborated Rand’s posi- 
tion—had failed to develop the case for human rights 
carefully enough to differentiate between personal 
and impersonal ethical egoism as well as between 
obligations derived from self-interest alone and those 
derived from a consideration of the nature of moral 
agency. 


At this point, with our concern being to introduce some 
notion of rights and obligations based upon impersonal 
egoism, there is a great temptation to argue in a way that 
employs an intrinsic conception of moral values. That is, 
one is inclined to find some subtle way of saying, “since 
each person’s acting in his own interest has moral value, 
each person should act in such a way that each other 
person may act in his own interest. No party should 
prevent another party from acting in that other party’s 
interest—-as long as such actions themselves do not 
prevent some third party from acting in his representative 
interest.” But it is obvious that from Smith’s commitment 
to impersonal ethical egoism nothing follows about the 
value to Smith of Jones’s acting self-interestedly. [p. 17] 


In short, Mack rejected the idea that there need be 
utility for A in the self-interested action of B, thus 
securing some ground for A’s abstaining from 
violating the freedom of B to take this action. Mack’s 
position emerged as follows in the end: 


There is something about persons in virtue of which 
some actions with respect to them are unjustified. . . . This 
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something is that, (a) given ethical egctsm, whenever 
one person (say Smith) acts with respect to another (say 
Jones), the first party acts in the face of the fact that the 
second ought to act in his own interest, and (b) given 
that this is a fact (a moral fact, if one lixes) the first 
party’s actions may literally constitute zctng as if it is 
not the case that the second ought to c in his own 
interest, and {c) the justification of such acion requires 
a denial of impersonal ethical egoism. [p. 31] 


Mack’s concern with the compatibilitt- of egoism 
and natural rights is but one of the phases of the 
ongoing discussion about the relationshp between 
individualism and the moral foundatior: o7 the liberal 
or libertarian political order. While attempting to 
avoid giving his theory of rights a quzs -utilitarian 
defense, Mack has also made room in this theory for 
the teleological features of human action, thus 
combining elements of normative theories generally 
held to be antagonistic. 

As to substantive politics, Mack is on2 of several 
political theorists today who is closer to enarchism!! 
than others among natural rights theor:s s, as shown 
by his recent criticism of Nozick.!? 

Nozicks Transcendental Rights Theory. In his Anarchy, 
State, and Utopia Nozick did not set out tc prove that 
human beings have certain Lockean rights. He 
proceeded instead, by positing these rights and 
examining whether the kind of social and political 
system that flows from such rights (if implemented) 
accords with our moral intuitions better than would 
alternative systems (e.g., Marx’s, Raws’). Despite 
Nozick’s apparent rejection of the requirement to 
deal with the foundational problems, there is a kind 
of metaethical thesis underlying this approach. It 
may be that Nozick does not find it satisactory—he 
said there is a “gap” in his theory (p. 9) D evertheless, 
it is one method by which some mig think it is 
possible to establish that certain morzl or politica] 
principles are indeed universally binding on us. 

By using the “argument from best explanation” 
approach, Nozick seemed to rely on a kind of 
transcendental deduction. He could be arswering the 
question, what makes our moral amd political 
intuitions meaningful and possible? If these intuitions 
have cognitive significance—we treat them as evi- 
dence for or witness to moral truths—andi if they are 
best accounted for and integrated by -eference to 
certain Lockean natural rights, then we may, the 


H See his “Nozick’s Anarchism,” in Anarchism, edited by J. Roland Pennock and John W. Chapman (New York, 1378), pp. 43-62. 
Other natural rights anarchists include Murray N, Rothbard and Peter Danielson. See The Journal of Libertarian Studies, vad. 1, no. 1 (1977). 
'2Mack doubts that governments can justify monopolizing many so-called police powers—e.g., being the exclusive law enforcer, 


administrator of punishment, etc. 
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argument could run, agree that these Lockean natural 
rights exist. This feature of Nozick’s theory has not 
received much attention. 

In Anarchy, State, and Utopia, Nozick began with a 
reply to the challenge of natural rights anarchists— 
e.g., Murray N. Rothbard—who claims that no 
government or state can be established without the 
violation of the natural rights of some individuals. 
Nozick saw that it is indeed problematic when 
governments claim a monopoly on the protection and 
preservation of rights—i.e., they risk violation of the 
rights (of those who might also engage in such 
activities) by subjecting all to their exclusive admin- 
istration of justice and their idea of due process. 

He felt he had overcome the anarchist obstacles 
and showed that in the last analysis his minimal state 
would involve less of a risk of rights violation than 
leaving the protection and preservation of rights in 
the hands of people at large. 

Central for our purposes is that Nozick thought the 
result of his explorations, namely, the minimal state, 
accorded with our intuitions about personhood and 
what we may ask of people to do for themselves and 
for others. In view of this, the basic principles that led 
to such a system would have to be admitted as correct 
or suitable. This is the manner in which Nozick 
defended the substance of Locke’s natural rights 
theory. While in his view that liberty is the greatest 
political value, to be protected and preserved by 
constant attention to the natural rights of individuals, 
Nozick agrees with Rand, Mack and others, unlike 
many of them he does not offer a direct argument for 
natural rights. 

Gewirth’s Deductwism. A distinctive approach to 
human rights is taken by Alan Gewirth. In his most 
recent work, which brings together the various 
strands of his argument (elaborated upon in various 
journals during the last decades), Gewirth placed 
scare quotes around “natural” when he mentioned H. 
L. A. Hart’s views (p. 130). Yet immediately 
thereafter he said, “The argument in this section 
supports the view that rights are necessarily rather 
than contingently connected with being human” (p. 
130), a claim not easily distinguished from those 
usually subscribed to by natural rights theorists. The 
distinctive character of this position is brought out 
more, however, in the following discussion, where 
Gewirth engaged in what is usually called conceptual 
analysis: 


...the basis of rights must be sought in the conviction 
necessarily held by every human agent that he has rights 
to the necessary conditions of action by virtue of his 
having purposes and pursuing goods. [p. 103] 
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Gewirth argued for bridging the “is/ought” gap by 
deriving from “the beliefs each human agent neces- 
sarily has about his own rights of action” the fact that 
each agent “has inherent rights” (p. 103). In this way 
he established “the Principle of Generic Consistency 
[which] satisfies the conditions for being the supreme 
principle of morality” (p. 199). 


Every agent, by the fact of engaging in action, is logically 
committed to the acceptance of certain evaluative and 
deontic judgments and ultimately of a moral principle 
which requires that he respect in his recipients the same 
generic features of action, freedom and well being, that 
as rational he necessarily claims as rights for himself. By 
virtue of this logical necessity, the PGC is rationally 
justified as a categorically obligatory moral principle. 


[p. 198] 


In Reason and Morality Gewirth treated numerous 
philosophical issues, including a central problem for 
his conception of action (as involving voluntariness), 
namely, the problem of determinism. In these areas 
he relied on Kantian and neo-Kantian (self-referen- 
tial) reductio arguments. His effort to dispel worries 
concerning the relationship between the formal and 
the material (or substantive) aspects of his moral and 
political theory is very probably original and 
philosophically challenging. He explained that 


The PGC... combines the axiological substantive con- 
tent of moral duties with a formal consideration of 
consistency or mutuality. It is not only that the agent 
must act in accord with his recipient’s rights to freedom 
and well-being; what gives this its justificatory basis is 
that the agent also, and necessarily, acts in accord with 
his own rights to freedom and well-being. [p. 203] 


As to the substance of his moral theory, Gewirth is 
far from an egoist of any sort. Gewirth’s ethical and 
political positions appear to be indistinguishable. It is 
not that the latter is derived from the former but that 
the two are conjoined in Gewirth’s theory from start 
to finish. His rights theory begins with the “necessary 
conditions of actions... within the whole sphere of 
practice, over all other practical goods, since, by 
definition, without these conditions no other such 
goods can be attained by action” (p. 205). This 
accounts, also, for Gewirth’s view that we have both 
freedom and welfare rights. (See also Melden who in 
Rights and Persons claims to follow Locke and argues 
that times have changed and we need to adjust our 
idea of human rights accordingly [p. 248].) 

Gewirth’s two basic rights are derived from the 
two necessary conditions for purposive action, 
namely, choice and capability. He argued that 
“action, in the strict sense that is relevant to moral 
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and other practical precepts, has two interrelated 
generic features: Voluntariness or freedom and 
purposiveness or intentionality.” And he held that 
“the basic capabilities of action, whereby the agent 
has basic goods, are the most necessary of all, since 
without these he would be able to act either not at all 
or only in certain very restricted ways.” Therefore, 
Gewirth concluded, each person has rights both to 
freedom and to well-being (pp. 27, 63). 

Although Gewirth explicitly argued for the deriv- 
ability of “ought” judgments from “is” judgments, his 
substantive views are closer to Vlastos’, Blackstone’s, 
and Melden’s than to those of Rand, Mack,- and 
Nozick. 

Dworkin’s Due Process Rights. At first Ronald 
Dworkin’s position appears to fit well within a 
Lockean natural rights tradition. 


Individual rights are political trumps held by individuals. 
Individuals have rights when, for some reason, a 
collective goal is not a sufficient justification for denying 
them what they wish, as individuals, to have or to do, or 
not sufficient justification for imposing some loss or injury 
upon them. [p. xi] 


But whereas Lockean rights are principles governing 
the relationship among individuals, Dworkin’s rights 
theory pertains to the principles governing the 
relationship between individuals and their govern- 
ment. 

Dworkin said that his theory “will be embedded in 
a more general political and moral philosophy which 
may in turn depend upon philosophical theories 
about human nature or the objectivity of morality” 
(p. vit), but this broader framework was not developed 


by him. In Taking Rights Seriously he discussed mainly | 


the implications of his rights theory and his general 
antipositivist stance for purposes of understanding 
the judicial process, of conceptualizing the function 
of the judge in the legal process, and of criticizing 
legal theorists with different views. In general, 
Dworkin was concerned with identifying the limits of 
governmental authority by reference to a view of 
human rights. 

In line with this stress on rights as principles of 
(substantive) due process, Dworkin denied that 
human beings have a general right to liberty. 


I have in mind the traditional definition of liberty as the 
absence of constraints placed by a government upon 
what a man might do if he wants to. . . . This conception 
of liberty as license is neutral amongst the various 
activities a man might pursue, the various roads he might 
wish to walk. It diminishes a man’s liberty when we 
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prevent him from talking or making love æ he wishes, 
but it also diminishes his liberty when w2 prevent him 
from murdering or defaming others. [p. 257] 


Dworkin agreed that “If someone has a right to 
something, then it is wrong for the gcvernment to 
deny it to him even though it would be in the general 
interest to do so” (p. 269). He believes this is the sense 
of “a right” which is “principally used m political 
and legal writing and argument in recent years” 
(p. 269). So he concluded: 


I do not think that the right to liberty woald come to 
very much, or have much power in polit:cal argument, 
if it relied on any sense of the right any weaker than that. 
If we settle on this concept of a right, hcwever, then it 
seems plain that there exists no general rightto liberty as 
such. I have no political right to drive up Lexington 
Avenue [a one-way street]. ... The vast bulz of the laws 
which diminish my liberty are justified om utilitarian 
grounds, as being in the general interest or for the 
general welfare; if, as Bentham supposes, each of these 
laws diminishes my liberty, they neverthe‘es- do not take 
away from me anything that I have a right to have. 


[p. 269] 


What does Dworkin believe we have aright to as 
such? It is “the right to treatment as an equal” 
(p. 273), which means “the right to equal concern 
and respect in the political decison about 
how . . . goods and opportunities are to be cistributed” 
(P. 273). 

Dworkin believes his theory and the principle he 
advocates have objective foundation, bu: in Taking 
Rights Seriously we find that he relied mainly on 
conventional ideas to support his analys:s. Thus he 
appealed to common views about the proder powers 
of the state. Dworkin seems to accept the d stribution- 
ist functions of the state and to view individual rights 
as those principles that should preserve the system 
and govern the process of distribution. He illustrated 
the implications of his theory by his contention that 
discrimination against Marco DeFunis by the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Law was justified on 
grounds that it will lead to a socially desirable goal 
(e.g., upgrading the quality of life for blacks in the 
U.S.), as are busing programs and other xercises of 
the government’s police powers that manr oppose on 
grounds that these limit individual libert 7. Since no 
right to liberty exists, this opposition, Dwcrkin holds, 
is unjustified. 


IV. CritricisM—PARTICULAR AND GENERAL 


This paper aims to offer a fairly complete survey 
of recent philosophical discussions of kuman rights. 
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My task here will be facilitated if instead of trying 
desperately to include all theorists, reference is made 
in the last section to some particular difficulties facing 
those whose views have been considered and more 
general tasks anyone in this field needs to confront. 

The central problem with Macdonald’s view is that 
there is no way it can be made rationally convincing— 
something that the very idea of human or natural 
rights requires. The point is not that crooks and moral 
imbeciles will stubbornly reject views such as that 
freedom is better than slavery. It is rather that, by 
Macdonald’s own admission, one’s position on human 
rights will amount to no more than one’s opinion on 
opera or on the quality of Eliot’s poetry. This is no 
great problem in these areas since differences of 
opinion here rarely entail actions that infringe on 
others’ choices concerning their lives and conduct. 
The issue with human right, however, is intimately 
wedded to the task of settling disputes in ways that 
reasonable human beings will find persuasive. Gen- 
erally, this problem besets all noncognitivist ap- 
proaches to identifying political principles. 

Melden’s reliance on the language of morals 
appears more capable of yielding a universalizable 
principle. Yet, the language of morality could well 
change as moral convictions and practices change. 
To most of us a moral position in which voluntariness 
is denied is unfamiliar. But there have always been 
those who advocated a morality related to a “higher 
freedom” than the freedom of the individual to choose 
his or her own conduct. A morality of subjugation 
and self-abasement can yield the conclusion that 
human rights are tools of selfishness and must be 
renounced in favor of reliance on leadership, collec- 
tive choice, etc. A language completely infused with 
these ideas would not likely yield anything like the 
human rights Melden believes follow from a consid- 
eration of “our” moral community and the moral 
discourse of that community. 

It iseven more difficult to imagine that Blackstone’s 
instrumentalist approach can yield universal human 
rights. The desired ideals of societies differ. If these 
ideals are the justicatory court of last resort, the 
resulting human rights will vary greatly from 
community to community. Blackstone’s theory per- 
mits virtually any country today to claim that its 
policy accords with human rights. In most commu- 
nities there exists no meaningful procedure for 
identifying the desired ideal, and this itself puts 
difficulties before Blackstone’s view. We may note, in 


13Christopher Stone, Should Trees Have Standing? (Palo Alto, 1975). 
14 Lewis Thomas, Lives of a Cell (New York, 1976). 
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this connection, the example provided in Kudryav- 
tsev’s discussion of “human” rights which can hardly 
claim to help us in our need for universalizable 
standards of human social life. The historicism of 
Marxism, of course, from which this view derives, is 
probably responsible for the relativism we find in 
Kudryavetsev’s position. 

Vlastos’ theory is limited in scope and we should 
only ask whether Vlastos’ idea of prima facie rights 
avoids the problem of conflict among human rights. 
If we accept, as Vlastos does, that these rights are the 
fundamental principles of justice, and if they must be 
weighed against each other, we do not solve the 
problem of finding a standard for weighing the 
mutually exclusive prima facie rights. We are left with 
arbitrariness. 

Feinberg’s linguistic approach faces problems like 
those Melden’s does, especially because Feinberg 
unhesitatingly relies on the language and conventions 
of positive law. Thus while Ae wished to exclude plants 
from the rights-bearing entities, certain legal com- 
mentators have recently argued for legal standing for 
trees and even mountains.'* Generally, ordinary and 
even specialized language analysis can yield intoler- 
able looseness in normative areas, so that, e.g., if 
“human” and “rights” cannot be shown to mean 
something definite, human rights will be hopelessly 
variable and flexible, useless as standards for social 
and legal justice. The current proliferation of human 
rights in the realm of realpolitik may already show 
this result of a certain approach to human rights 
within professional philosophy. 

Rand’s position is more extensive and tries to be 
more rigorous than the noncognitivist views and thus 
faces more problems. Essentialism, for one, has to be 
treated by her more extensively. Can Rand ultimately 
distinguish between human life as self-sustaining and 
self-generated versus the similar phenomena in 
relation to computer-like beings? The egoism on 
which Rand’s rights theory rests gives great emphasis 
to the value of individual lives, whereas there are 
those who maintain that persons are in fact parts of 
a greater organism, e.g., humanity, and the egoistic 
stress on the right to liberty and property would not 
be warranted if this were so.!4 

Mack’s position must also face up to problems that 
confront Rand’s. Mack has not dealt with some issues 
Rand has taken some time to handle, for example, 
whether talk of the nature of something is really 
defensible against nominalist (e.g., Quinean) criti- 
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cisms. It is also questionable whether Mack’s handling 
of life-boat cases is adequate, since by his view in such 
circumstances the individuals involved ought to try 
to kill one another, a position that may be difficult to 
reconcile with ordinary moral convictions. 

Nozick’s transcendental argument establishes only 
that from the premise that people value liberty it 
follows that, the assumption of their having Lockean 
rights is reasonable. But people value the absence of 
liberty as well, even if only for others and perhaps 
only under extreme conditions, so assumptions in 
conflict with Lockean rights may also be reasonable. 
The question then arises whether some other princi- 
ples not yielding this conflict might not have to be 
found. 

Gewirth’s merging of morality and politics encoun- 
ters serious problems for his rights theory. The 
element of choice in human life depends for its 
culpable suppression upon others. This gives the right 
to freedom from suppression a social moral standing. 
But capability or capacity is something one would 
have to worry about even (especially) if one were all 
alone. The right to it would have to pertain apart 
from human community life (i.e., others who should 
respect it), which is a curious result. Gewirth may be 
correct to hold that children have rights against 
parents concerning enablement, since parents have 
produced the children and have thus assumed 
responsibilities, but this may not be true of the society 
at large. So whereas choice and social life do present 
us with political problems, the fact that we need 
capabilities in order to carry out our purposes presents 
us with moral problems, that is, considerations of 
what ought to be done and by whom apart from how 
a general human community would have to be 
organized. 

Dworkin’s acceptance of the utilitarian functions 
of the state or government needs to be given support 
against the objection that such an extensively empow- 
ered state is acting without authority derived from 
either consent or sound moral principles. Dworkin 
said in Taking Rights Seriously that he is working within 
a liberal framework, yet he fails to answer this classic 
liberal challenge anywhere and relies on accepted 
practice in his support of the widescale coercive 
powers of contemporary states. Moreover, Dworkin’s 
concern with administrative justice omits considera- 
tion of the purposes of such administration. Can one 
identify principles of just administration without 
knowing its purpose? 
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Some more general questions about the idea of 
human rights also need to be answered. Right away 
there is the Marxist criticism that human rights are 
premature, since what will be the humaa species is 
presently still divided into classes with necessarily 
conflicting interests. 

From a very different source we find human 
natural rights rejected as unjustifiably egaitarian, too 
accepting of the initial moral equality of human 
beings. Here the kind of criticism some of Leo 
Strauss’s students have posed to classi:al liberals 
comes to mina. Following Plato, these critics assert 
that Locke and the Declaration of Independence of 
the United States were wrong because the different 
circumstances of human beings place thenmin different 
moral positions from the outset. The egalitarian strain 
in Locke’s argument for natural human rights, 
involving toleration for any competing idea and 
conduct, suggests a subtle logical problem, namely, 
the theory’s inability to account for its suseriority to 
other, competing theories of justice. 

Perhaps, also, talk of human rights is anti-indivi- 
dualistic because it presupposes that the essence of 
man exists and is more important than ezch person’s 
individuality. A. C. Montefiore has argued that 
individualism and universal moral standards are 
incompatible. The very idea of objectively founded 
universal moral standards flies in the face of the view 
that each of us is a unique individual witn his or her 
own chosen destiny in life. 

Finally, it seems that cultural relativism still 
remains one of the most demanding probiems vis-a- 
vis universalistic theories such as those advancing 
various ideas about human rights. There really seem 
to be too many different ideas of what is the human 
good. Whether this undermines all corceptions of 
human rights or only those tied to one sp2cific moral 
theory is unclear. Yet any human rights theory must 
come to grips with the challenge po:ed by the 
enormous cultural differences, with definite impact 
on social and political structures, whick are found 
throughout the human world. 

Undoubtedly several theorists have answered some 
or perhaps even all the relevant questions, at least for 
the time being, so that these criticisms or challenges 
may be outdated. Most of those whose views are 
outlined in this paper have tried to atzend to the 
various tasks implicit in the questions raised above.!> 
Still, it is worth reminding those concerned with 
discussions of human rights--and in some sense 


15 Human rights theory is very much a live topic today. Several publications and conferences are in the works which will add to the 
discussion within philosophy itself (e.g., the forthcoming Nomos, vol. 20, will have human rights for its topic). 
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everyone has a stake in the outcome—of what general 
and particular difficulties face anyone interested in a 
reasonably complete and adequate theory on the 
topic. 

On the basis of the presentation given here, 
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philosophers might be assisted in their interest in 
human rights and the topic itself might in the future 
be treated more fruitfully with this comparative 
summary on record.!§ 


Recewed January 8, 1979 
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II. HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE PREVENTION 
OF CANCER 


ALAN GEWIRTH 


Ee person has a basic human right not to 
have cancer inflicted on him by the action of 
other persons. I shall call this right the RNIC (the 
Right to the Non-Infliction of Cancer). Since it is a 
species ofthe right not to be killed or severely injured, 
the RNIC is perhaps too obvious to need any 
justificatory argument. Nevertheless, it raises ques- 
tions ofinterpretation that have an important bearing 
both on the ascription of responsibility and on the 
requirements of social policy. 

Closely related to the RNIC is a further right, 
which I shall call the right of informed control. Each 
person has a right to have informed control over the 
conditions relevant to the possible infliction of cancer 
on himself. This is also a basic human right not only 
because of its connection with well-being but also 
because informed control is a component of freedom, 
which is a necessary condition of action and of 
successful action. ! 


I 


To understand the RNIC, we must consider what 
it is to inflict cancer on other persons, who is 
responsible for this infliction, and how it can be 
prevented. Although the RNIC requires that all 
persons refrain from inflicting cancer on others, as a 
practical matter it is only some persons who are in a 
position to do such inflicting and to prevent it, so that 
they must especially be viewed as the respondents 
having the correlative duty to forbear and to prevent.. 
The above questions about infliction hence come 
down to the issue of the causal and moral responsibility 
for other persons’ getting cancer. 

According to current estimates, 80% to go% of all 
cancers are caused by the controllable actions of 
human beings. In the case of cigarette smoking the 
victims may be held to inflict the cancer on themselves. 
But in very many cases, it is other persons who cause 


the victims to get cancer, and it is to such cases that 
the RNIC directly applies. So far as Dur present 
knowledge goes, this causation occurs from an 
increasingly familiar variety of interreleted policies 
and situations, stemming in part from the vast 
explosion of physicochemical technology since World 
War II, that expose the recipients or victims to 
carcinogenic dangers: in industrial sccupations, 
through air, water, and land pollucicn, by food 
additives and pesticides, and in many >ther ways. 
The victims include workers in factories producing 
asbestos and vinyl chloride, consumers of sodium 
nitrite and various chemical emissions, and very 
many other workers and consumers. Bicassays have 
shown the cancerous effects of various substances on 
test animals, and epidemiological studies have shown 
the relative distribution of cancerous effects or 
symptoms among persons who are exposed to the 
substances, as contrasted with persons no“ so exposed. 
In this way we have learned which substances are 
correlated with which symptoms—for example, vinyl 
chloride with cancer of the liver, asbestos with certain 
forms of lung cancer, and so forth—end we can 
thereby come considerably closer to establishing 
causal connections.” 

Serious effcrts to prevent these cancers must be 
determined by the specific principles that underlie 
the RNIC anc the right of informed conz-rol. First, if 
we know which substances are causzll~ related to 
cancer, then exposure to these substanzes must be 
prohibited or carefully regulated. Second, every 
effort must be made to acquire the relevanz knowledge 
and to publicize the results. Hence a majer part of the 
causal and mcral responsibility for inficcing various 
cancers can be attributed to manufacturers, employ- 
ers, and sellers of various products who control the 
situations in which the cancers are caused if these 
persons are made aware of the causal conrections and 
do nothing to stop the actions and pol cies, in the 


' On the grounding of human rights in freedom and well-being as the necessary conditions of human action, see my ecson and Morality 
(Chicago, 1978), pp. 63-103. In chs. 2 and 4, I also explain the distinction between “basic” and other human rights. 

2 Useful recent surveys are Larry Agran, The Cancer Connection (Boston, 1977); and Annals of the New York Academy of Siences, vol. 271 
(1976) : Occupational Carcinogenesis. See also the summary of the latter in Phyllis Lehmana, Cancer and the Worker (New Yori, 1977). 
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industrial processes and in marketing, which lead to 
the cancerous effects. A secondary responsibility can 
also be attributed to government officials, ranging 
from legislators to administrators charged with 
enforcing already existing laws, if, while having 
knowledge of these carcinogenic dangers, they do not 
take adequate steps to prevent them. 

The basis of this responsibility is similar to that 
which applies to other forms of killing. The general 
prohibition against killing innocent humans extends 
not only to murder but also to manslaughter and 
other kinds of homicide, including those that stem 
from advertently negligent and other actions whose 
likely or foreseeable outcome is the death of their 
recipients. The general point is that if someone knows 
or has good reasons to believe that actions or policies 
under his control operate to cause cancer in other 
persons, then if he continues these actions or policies, 
he is in the position of inflicting cancer on these other 
persons, and he violates a basic human right: he is 
both causally and morally responsible for the resulting 
deaths and other serious harms. I shall refer to this as 
the informed control criterion for attributing responsi- 
bility. 

This criterion is distinct from the criterion of 
intentionality. To be responsible for inflicting lethal 
harms, a person need not intend or desire to produce 
such harms, either as an end or as a means. It is 
sufficient if the harms come about as an unintended 
but foreseeable and controllable effect of what he 
does. For since he knows or has good reasons to 
believe that actions or policies under his control will 
lead to the harms in question, he can control whether 
the harms will occur, so that it is within his power to 
prevent or at least lessen the probability of their 
occurrence by ceasing to engage in these actions. 
Thus, just as all persons have a right to informed 
control, so far as possible, over the conditions relevant 
to their incurring cancer and other serious harms, so 
the causal and moral responsibility for inflicting 
cancer can be attributed to persons who have 
informed control over other persons’ suffering the 
lethal harms of cancer. 

There is a problem about the informed control 
criterion for attributing responsibility. Consider, for 
example, the case of automobile manufacturers. They 
know, on the basis of statistics accumulated over 
many years, that a certain percentage of the cars they 
make and sell will be involved in highway deaths and 
crippling injuries. Hence, since the actions and 
policies of making automobiles are under the manu- 
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facturers’ control, why can’t we say that they too are 
causally and morally responsible for inflicting these 
deaths and injuries on the victims and hence violate 
their basic human rights? Or consider the case of the 
civil disobedients during the 1950’s and 1960’s who 
knew or had good reasons to believe that their 
unauthorized marches, demonstrations, sit-ins, burn- 
ing of draft cards, and similar activities frequently 
led or threatened to lead to riots, bloodshed, and other 
serious harms, including deaths. Since the actions and 
policies of engaging in such activities were under the 
control of the civil disobedients, why can’t we 
correctly say that Martin Luther King and the other 
demonstrators also were causally and morally respon- 
sible for inflicting these injuries and deaths on the 
respective victims and hence violated their human 
rights? 

To answer these questions, I shall refer to a certain 
principle about the attribution of legal and moral 
responsibility, which, paraphrasing Hart and Ho- 
noré, I shall call the “principle of the intervening 
action.” The point of this principle is that when 
there is a causal connection between some person A’s 
doing some action X and some other person C’s 
incurring a certain harm Z, this causal connection is 
“negatived” or removed if, between X and Z, there 
intervenes some other action Y¥ of some person B who 
knows the relevant circumstances of his action and 
who intends to produce Z or who produces Z through 
recklessness. For example, suppose Ames negligently 
leaves open an elevator shaft—call this action A— 
and Carson falls through the shaft and is severely 
injured—call this harm Z. According to the principle, 
the causal connection between X and Z is negatived 
or removed, so far as moral and legal responsibility is 
concerned, if some other person Bates, who knows the 
elevator is not there, intentionally or recklessly entices 
Carson to step into the elevator shaft. Here it is Bates’s 
intervening action Y that is the direct cause of 
Carson’s falling through the elevator shaft and 
suffering the harm Z, and for purposes of assigning 
responsibility this action Y removes or “negatives” 
the causal connection between X and Z, and hence 
also removes Ames’s responsibility for the injuries 
suffered by Carson. The reason for this removal is 
that Bates’s intervening action Y of enticing Carson 
to step into the absent elevator is the more direct or 
proximate cause of his getting hurt, and unlike Ames’s 
negligence, Bates’s action is the sufficient condition of 
the injury as it actually occurred. Even if Bates does 
not intentionally bring about the injury, he is still 


3 See H, L. A. Hart and A. M. Honoré, Causation in the Law (Oxford, 1959), pp. 128 fE, 195 ff, 292 f. 
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culpable according to the informed control criterion, 
for he knows that the elevator is not there and he 
controls the sequence of events whereby Carson is 
injured. 

The principle of the intervening action enables us 
to see the difference between the case of the producers 
of carcinogens and the cases of the automobile 
manufacturers and the civil disobedients. In the latter 
cases, an intervening action Y of other persons occurs 
between the initial action X and the harms suffered 
Z. When the automobile manufacturers turn out cars, 
this does not itself usually cause or explain the 
suffering of injuries by the drivers and car occupants. 
There intervenes the reckless car operation of the 
drivers—their going too fast, not using seat belts, 
driving while drunk, and so forth, all of which are 
under the drivers’ own direct and informed control. 
Similarly, when the civil disobedients staged dem- 
onstrations and there ensued riots and injuries, it was 
their vehement, determined opponents whose inter- 
vention directly operated as the sufficient conditions 
of the riots and injuries. These opponents voluntarily 
and with relevant knowledge engaged in the violent 
resistance and counteraction, which were hence 
under their control; and this counteraction negatived 
or removed the causal connection between the 
demonstrations and the injuries. Thus it was not the 
auto manufacturers and the civil disobedients who 
can correctly be held to have inflicted the respective 
injuries, but rather the drivers and the counter- 
demonstrators, so that, on the informed control 
criterion, the causal and moral responsibility lies with 
them. 

In the case of the producers of most carcinogens, on 
the other hand (omitting for now the manufacturers 
of cigarettes), there is no similar intervening action 
between their production or marketing activities and 
the incurring of cancer. The workers, consumers, and 
other persons affected do not actively and knowingly 
contribute to their getting cancer in the ways in 
which the drivers and the rioting opponents actively 
and knowingly contribute to the ensuing injuries. To 
be sure, the workers work and the consumers eat and 
so forth, and these actions are under their respective 
control. But such actions are part of the normal course 
of everyday life; they do not involve new intervening 
actions that go outside the presumed normal cause- 
effect sequences on the part of persons who are 
informed about the carcinogenic properties of the 
substances they use; hence, their actions do not break 
or “negative” the causal connection between the 
exposure to carcinogens and the getting of cancer. It 
is for this reason that these cancers may correctly be 
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said to be other-inflicted, i.e. inflicted on he victims 
by other persons, the manufacturers or dastributors, 
who hence are guilty of violating the RNIC, as 
against the self-inflicted cancers that resul- from such 
actions as cigarette smoking, or the self-inflicted 
injuries that result from reckless car-driviag. 

It may still be contended that part of the causal 
and moral responsibility for inflicting cancer on 
workers and consumers rests with the vicims them- 
selves, in that they have at least a prudential 
obligation to use due caution just as motorists do. 
There is indeed some merit in this contenzion; but it 
is important to note its limits. The content_on may be 
viewed as resting in part on the hoary maxim caveat 
emptor. Since workers and consumers are buyers or 
takers of offers made by employers, distributors, and 
so forth, the maxim says that it is these buyers 
who must exercise proper caution in accepting the 
offers. 

While the maxim has much plausibility as a counsel 
of prudence, it has serious limitations wken viewed 
morally. We can especially see this if we look at a 
general point about the moral principle which is at 
the basis of a civilized society. This is a principle of 
mutual trust, of mutual respect for certain basic 
rights: that persons will not, in the normal course of 
life, knowingly inflict physical harm on one another, 
that they will abstain from such harms in -ofar as it is 
in their power to do so, insofar as they can informedly 
control their relevant conduct. The normal course of 
life, in a society like ours, includes hiring persons for 
work and selling substances for use, including 
consumption of food and other materials. Hence, 
when workers agree to work for others and when 
consumers agree to buy various products, they have 
a right to assume, on the basis of this morel principle, 
that the work and the products will not be physically 
harmful to them in ways beyond their normal ability 
to control, or at least, if there is knowlecge or good 
reason to believe that the products are ha-mful, as in 
the case of cigarettes, that full knowledge and 
publicity will be given to this fact. Failing this 
knowledge and publicity, the primary responsibility 
for inflicting cancer on workers and Luyers, and 
thereby violating a basic human right, rets with the 
employers and producers, since it is they who 
knowingly offer the conditions of work and the 
products for sale. What is especially serious about this 
infliction, by contrast with cases to which te principle 
of the intervening action applies, is that there is not 
the same opportunity on the part of the victims to 
control, with relevant knowledge, the causal factors 
that proximately impose the cancerous harms on 
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them, so that their own right of informed control is 
violated. 

The most direct requirement that the RNIC lays 
on the responsible agents is simply that they cease 
and desist from these lethal policies. This requirement 
must be enforced by the state because of the 
pervasiveness and seriousness of the harms in question, 
especially where the actual or potential victims lack 
the power and the knowledge to enforce the require- 
ment themselves, and because the voluntary cooper- 
ation of the agents in stopping such infliction cannot 
be assumed. Whether this enforcement takes the form 
of an outright ban on the use of certain substances or 
the setting of standards that specify the levels at which 
various potential carcinogens may be used, in either 
case there must be appropriate sanctions or penalties 
for the violators. In addition, sufficient information 
must be made available so that all persons potentially 
affected may be able to help to control the conditions 
that affect them so severely. Thus both the state and 
the various employers, manufacturers, and distribu- 
tors are the respondents of the RNIC, and their 
correlative duties have to an eminent degree the 
moral seriousness and coercibility that go with all 
basic human rights. 


IT 


I have thus far presented the RNIC as an absolute 
right not to have cancer inflicted on one by the action 
of other persons. I now want to look more closely at 
the respects in which it is indeed absolute. 

To say that someone has an absolute right to have 
or do something X means that his having or doing X 
cannot justifiably be overridden by any other 
considerations, so that there is a completely excep- 
tionless prohibition on all other persons against 
interfering with the right-holder’s having or doing X. 
Now there are familiar difficulties with trying to show 
that any right is absolute, including not only the First 
Amendment rights to speech, press, and assembly but 
even the right to life, including the right of innocent 
persons not to be killed. Without going into these, we 
must note the more specific difficulties that arise if we 
try to construe the RNIC as an absolute right. 

The difficulties I have in mind are not those that 
may stem from certain utilitarian consequentialist 
ways of overriding the RNIC whereby it might be 
argued that cancer may justifiably be inflicted on 
some persons in order to maximize utility, if great 
goods may be attained or great evils avoided thereby. 
Such arguments may take either the science fiction 
form, whereby inflicting cancer on one person would 
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somehow lead to eternal bliss for everyone else, or a 
somewhat more sober form whereby, for example, 
injecting cancerous cells into someone’s bloodstream 
would somehow help to provide an experimental 
basis for finding a cure for certain cancers. While the 
right even of an innocent person to life may not be 
absolute, the kinds of crisis situations in which this 
right might be overridden are not applicable to 
violating any person’s right not to have cancer 
inflicted on him, no matter how many other persons 
might be benefited thereby. 

It must also be noted that the RNIC deals only 
with the infliction of cancer on some person without 
his consent or against his will. Thus it does not 
directly apply to a case where someone may give his 
informed, unforced consent to have cancer cells 
injected in him in the context of experimental 
research toward finding an effective cure or therapy. 
In such a case the cancer that may result is to be 
regarded as self-inflicted rather than other-inflicted. 
I shall deal below with some other aspects of such 
presumed consent. 

There appear, however, to be ways of overriding 
the RNIC that appeal neither to the kind of utilitarian 
consequentialism just mentioned nor to presumed 
consent. These ways may seem to lead to the 
conclusion that the prohibition against inflicting 
cancer on other persons should be prima facie and 
probabilistic rather than absolute and apodictic. 

We may distinguish two areas of such probabilism. 
The first bears on the cause-effect relation between 
exposure to various substances and the incurring of 
cancer. It will be recalled that in explicating the 
RNIC I said that if someone “knows or has good 
reasons to believe” that actions or policies under his 
control operate to produce cancer in other persons, 
then he is in the position of inflicting cancer on these 
other persons. The question now is: when can 
someone be said to know or to have good reasons to 
believe that his actions inflict cancer? 

The difficulty here is that the causal relation in 
question seems to be one of degree. Some substances, 
such as B-naphthylamine and asbestos, have a very 
high ability to induce cancer. But with other 
substances the ability and the correlative risk, as 
determined on a statistical frequency basis, are much 
lower. There is a currently unresolved controversy 
on this question of degrees. One view holds that there 
is a threshold of dosage of carcinogens, below which 
they do not induce cancers; the other view holds that 
there is no such threshold, in that any amount of a 
carcinogen, no matter how small, may lead to 
cancerous tumors. This latter view is reflected in the 
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Delaney clause that deals with food additives: “no 
additive shall be deemed safe if it is found to induce 
cancer when ingested by man or animal, or if it is 
found, after tests which are appropriate for the 
evaluation of the safety of food additives, to induce 
cancer in man or animal... .”4 Here, then, use of the 
additives in question is strictly prohibited without 
regard to the degree of risk to humans at any level of 
use, and without regard to possible benefits. 


The merits of such a blanket prohibition, in the . 


case of other substances as well as food additives, are 
clear. So long as it is not known which particular 
workers in the various potentially lethal occupations 
will get cancer and which not, and similarly which 
consumers of the various suspect food additives and 
other substances, the only completely safe course 
would seem to be a blanket prohibition of the 
respective exposures. To the objection that such 
absolutism would entail prohibiting the use of 
automobiles and of many other modern conveniences, 
since these too carry the risk of death, the reply is, as 
before, that automobiles do not usually become 
harmful apart from the controllable, variable actions 
of the persons who use them, so that they do not pose 
the risk of death from external causes, i.e. causes 
external to their users, in the way that carcinogens 
do. 

On the alternate view of the threshold controversy, 
it is maintained that just as automobiles may be made 
safer by a variety of devices that are within the power 
of their makers and users, so too the risks of getting 
cancer from various substances may be reduced by 
lowering the degree of exposure to them. For example, 
even in the case of vinyl chloride, an exposure 
standard of one part per million is thought to render 
it relatively even if not absolutely safe for the workers 
who are exposed to it, especially by contrast with the 
previous unregulated concentration of 200 to 5,000 
parts per million. 

I have two conclusions on this issue, one firm, the 
other tentative. ‘The firm conclusion is that, in keeping 
with the right of informed control, it is necessary to 
try to reduce further the ignorance reflected in the 
varying probabilities of the cause-effect relations 
involved in carcinogenesis. For this purpose, intensive 
research must be pursued, within the limits of safety 
to humans, to ascertain the more specific causal 
variables, so that we understand more fully just which 
substances, at what levels of exposure, carry what 
risks of cancer to which persons. And the results of 
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this research must be fully disseminated and used 
both in manufacturing and marketing operations and 
in appropriate legislation. 

My more tentative conclusion is that, in contrast to 
construing the RNIC as an absolute right against 
even the slightest risk of cancer, a sliding scale may 
be introduced. Whether the use of or exposure to 
some substance should be prohibited should depend 
on the degree to which it poses the risk of cancer, as 
shown by bioassays and epidemiological studies. If 
the risks are very slight, so that, for example, use of 
the substance increases the chance of getting cancer 
from I in 10,000 to 2 in 10,000, or if the visk can be 
made very slight by drastically reducing «he level of 
exposure, as in the case just cited of viny chloride, 
and if no substitutes are available, then us of it may 
be permitted, subject to stringent safeguards. 

Does this conclusion entail that the RNIC is not an 
absolute right? The answer depends on ho w the word 
“inflict” is construed. If “inflict” is viewed solely as 
causal, with ne reference to moral responsibility of 
the agent, then there is a sense in which tke tentative 
conclusion I have reached would remove the abso- 
luteness of the RNIC. For while the concusion does 
not say that there may be exceptions to the prohibition 
against actually inflicting cancer, it docs say that 
certain minimal risks of inducing cancer may be 
allowed, or that the risk of cancer may bz increased 
so long as the level attained is still very low in the way 
just indicated. 

The case is otherwise, however, if tae RNIC’s 
prohibition against inflicting cancer is viewed in the 
light of the ascription of moral responsikility. Since 
the RNIC is a strict right, it entails that persons 
strictly ought to refrain from inflicting cancer on 
other persons. Now this “ought,” like o:her moral 
“oughts” addressed to agents, is limited by the 
possibility of informed control, and hence əf knowing 
the likelihood cf one’s actions causing suck infliction. 
For insofar as “ought” implies “can,” to say that A 
ought not to do X implies that he can refrain from 
doing X and also that he can have the knowledge 
needed for such refraining. Thus, the extent of the 
RNIC’s requirement and of the moral responsibility 
that stems from violating it is likewise lim_ted by this 
possibility of knowledge. 

In this context of moral responsibility, then, the 
RNIC is to be construed as entailing: Con’t inflict 
cancer on other persons so far as you cam know or 
have good reason to believe that any of your actions 


* U.S. Code 21, 348 (c) (3). For this reference and for a valuable discussion of related issues I am indebted to Jero-ne Cornfield, 
“Carcinogenic Risk Assessment,” Science, vol. 198 (18 November 1977), pp. 693-699. 
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will constitute or produce such infliction, and don’t 
increase the risk of cancer for other persons beyond 
the minimal level just indicated. On this construal, 
the RNIC remains an absolute right even where it 
allows certain minimal risks of persons’ getting cancer 
as a result of the actions of other persons. For the 
latter are morally responsible only if they can know 
or can have good reasons for believing that their 
action will lead to other persons’ getting cancer. 
Where they do not and cannot have such knowledge, 
the informed control criterion for ascribing respon- 
sibility does not apply, nor, usually, does the 
intentionality criterion. This point is a quite general 
one. In the case of every moral precept addressed to 
actual or prospective agents, there is the limitation of 
their being able to know whether the actions they 
perform are or are not instances of what the precept 
prescribes or prohibits. The degree of such knowledge 
may vary with different circumstances. But especially 
in cases where the prohibition is as important as in 
the case of not inflicting cancer, there also remains 
the requirement that one must try as fully as possible 
to ascertain whether one’s actions will in fact 
constitute an infliction of cancer, so that the right of 
informed control is again of central importance. 


HI 


Let us now turn to a second area of probabilism 
that may be invoked to mitigate the absoluteness of 
the RNIC’s prohibition against inflicting cancer, and 
that has been implicitly present in my preceding 
discussion. This area bears not on the varying 
probabilities of the cause-effect relations themselves 
in the production of cancer, but rather on a weighing 
of certain values in reaction to those probabilities. 
The weighing in question is concerned with the 
relation between the benefits obtained by prohibiting 
carcinogenic exposures and the costs of such prohi- 
bitions; or alternatively with the relation between 
the benefits obtained by accepting certain risks of 
cancer and the costs of accepting those risks. It is here 
a matter of the cost-benefit analysis dearly beloved of 
economists, which is simply the contemporary version 
of the pleasure-pain calculus long pursued by 
utilitarians. 

In view of the extreme importance for human well- 
being of preventing cancer, and the human right to 
the non-infliction of cancer, how can the avoidance 
of such infliction be legitimately subjected to a cost- 
benefit analysis whereby its benefits are weighed 
against various costs? The better to understand this 
question, let us compare the problem of preventing 
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cancer with such a situation as where coal miners are 
trapped in a mine by an explosion. So long as there 
is any hope of rescuing the miners, all possible means 
are used to effect a rescue. Except where other human 
lives are at stake, questions of cost are deemed 
irrelevant, and so too is the number of miners; lesser 
efforts would not be made to rescue one miner than 
to rescue fifty, except insofar as less equipment might 
be needed to rescue the one. The basis of such 


unlimited effort to save human lives is that the right 


of an innocent person to continue to live is normally 
regarded as absolute, being limited only by the right 
to life of other persons, and human life is considered 
to be priceless, in the literal sense of being without 
price: it is incommensurable with, cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of, money or any other material goods 
that might be needed to preserve the life or lives that 
are endangered. 

There are obvious dissimilarities between such a 
situation and the prevention of cancer. In the former 
case the lethal danger is actual and immediate, not 
potential and remote; it is a danger to determinate 
individuals, not to some general percentage or 
statistical frequency out of a much larger, less 
determinate population; and the life-saving opera- 
tions that are called for are similarly determinate and 
immediate. Partly because of these differences and 
partly for other reasons, economists and others have 
engaged in the cost-benefit analyses mentioned before. 
There is, after all, time for calculation, and the 
calculation bears especially on how much, from 
among the total values both of the individuals directly 
concerned and of society at large, it is worth spending 
in order to avoid the risks of cancer and other lethal 
harms. 

To see how such cost-benefit analyses are even 
minimally plausible in this context, we may note that 
many kinds of human decisions involve at least 
implicit views as to the monetary value of human life. 
Examples are when someone takes out a life insurance 
policy, when society takes or fails to take measures to 
improve automobile safety, and when a court awards 
money damages to a family one of whose members 
has been killed through someone else’s fault. Morally 
repugnant as it may be, then, putting a specific money 
evaluation on human life seems to be a feature of at 
least some segments of individual and social decision- 
making. 

Accepting for the present at least the possibility of 
such a procedure, we may ask how the money value 
of a human life is to be estimated. Economists have 
answered this question in different ways, but the way 
that is most favoured is based on the familiar idea of 
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a Pareto improvement. According to this, one 
allocation of resources is an improvement over 
another if it involves at least one person’s being made 
better off while no person is made worse off. The 
criterion of being made better off consists simply in 
the preferences of the person concerned, so that if 
some person prefers allocation X to allocation Y, then 
he is made better off by X than by Y. And ifno person 
prefers Y to X, then the change from X to Yis a Pareto 
improvement. Thus if some person A is willing to 
accept some life-risking situation R on payment to 
him of a certain sum of money 5 by another person B 
who is willing to make this payment, then A’s having 
R and S together is to that extent a Pareto 
improvement over the situation or allocation where 
he does not have R and S. On this view, the monetary 
value of A’s life to himself is measured by the 
minimum sum of money he is willing to accept to 
compensate for the risk of losing his life in some 
activity or other. 

There is a direct application of this Pareto criterion 
to the case of cancer, especially as this is incurred by 
industrial workers in various occupations. According 
to the criterion, the risk of cancer may be imposed on 
some worker in some job if he 1s willing to accept that 
risk on payment to him of a certain sum of money. 
Since he prefers a situation where he works at some 
carcinogenically risky job and hence earns money.to 
a situation where he has no job at all, or since he 
prefers a carcinogenically riskier job at more pay to 
a less risky job at less pay, while in each case no one 
else is made worse off, it follows that the former 
situation is in each case a Pareto improvement over 
the latter. Hence, in contrast to the earlier position 
whereby human life is priceless and the RNIC is an 
absolute right, according to this new position human 
life turns out to have a price, and the right to the non- 
infliction of cancer is now limited not only by 
unavoidable deficiencies of knowledge but also by the 
willingness of potential victims to accept financial 
compensation. 

‘There are, however, serious difficulties with this 
probabilistic alternative. I shall waive the question of 


whether the risk of getting cancer can be rationally — 


compensated for by any amount of money or other 
satisfactions. It might be thought that the RNIC is 
not affected by such cases, since the risk of cancer is 
here assumed to be imposed on some person with his 
consent. But there still remain the questions of 
whether this consent is informed and unforced. Is 
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each of the persons who chooses among alternatives 
able to know the degree of risk of tke possibly 
carcinogenic alternative for which compensation is 
required? In the case of the industrial -vorkers in 
factories making asbestos, kepone, vinyl chloride, and 
other lethal substances, they were surely not aware of 
the risks during the years that elapsed between their 
initial exposure and the time when some of them 
came down with cancer. For them, consequently, the 
Pareto criterion would not apply insofar a: it assumes 
that the persons who express their prefrences by 
their acceptance of compensation for risks are aware 
of the magnitude of the risks. And even when, as is 
increasingly the case in recent years, ~esearca is 
pursued into carcinogens and its results are made 
public, there remains the question cf whether 
complicated statistical calculations can be anderstood 
and used by the workers who are most vudnerable to 
their possibly varying implications. In such circum- 
stances it becomes very difficult to apply -he right of 
informed control. 

The Pareto criterion’s applicability is also dubious 
over a wide range of cases because of a difficulty 
bearing on distributive justice. Since the poorer a 
person is the greater is the marginal utilit~ for him of 
a given sum of money, whereas the oppesite is true 
the richer a person is, the poor are willing to accept 
much greater risks for considerably less maney. ‘Thus, 
in effect, they and their relative poverty are explcited 
as a way of getting them to do dangerows work far 
beyond what others will accept. While this is, of 
course, a very old story, it casts doubt on the 
economists’ model of citizens’ sovereignty waere 
workers “voluntarily” accept compensatpn for risks 
and thereby show that they consider themselves to be 
better off than they would be without tke risks and 
the compensation. For many workers a-e in effect 
confronted with a forced choice, since the-alternative 
to their taking the risky job with its slightly added 
compensation is their not having any job at all. 
Where workers and others do not have the power to 
ward offsuch risks by themselves, it is an indispensable 
function of government to protect such p=rsons from 
having to make such forced choices, ard hence to 
protect their right both to the non-inflicticn of cancer 
and to the non-imposition of serious risks of cancer. 
This function can be generalized to the move extensive 
duty of the supportive state to try to provide 
opportunities and means of knowledge and well- 
being so as to reduce the vulnerability of poorer 


° Cf. E. J. Mishan, “Evaluation of Life and Limb: A Theoretical Approach,” Joumal of Political Economy, vol. 79 (1971)- pp. 687-705; 
M. W. Jones-Lee, The Value of Life: An Economic Analysis (Chicago, 1976), chs. 1-9. 
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persons to such coercive alternatives. In this and other 
respects, the prevention of other-inflicted cancers 
merges into more general issues of the distribution of 
power and wealth in a society. 

A quite central difficulty with this application of 
cost-benefit analysis is that human life or health is 
not a commodity to be bought, sold, or bid for on the 
market. Thus the Pareto criterion is mistaken in 
principle insofar as it assumes that any great risk of 
death can be compensated for by any amount of 
money. There are important differences in this regard 
between engaging in carcinogenic work risks, on the 
one hand, and buying life insurance, driving cars, or 
doing aerial acrobatic stunts, on the other. Even 
though in buying life insurance one implicitly places 
a certain monetary value on one’s life, this is different 
from undertaking the risk of carcinogenic work for 
pay. In buying life insurance one recognizes that 
death is inevitable for everyone sooner or later, and 
one does not thereby voluntarily incur the serious 
risk of death. But to undertake the risk of cancer by 
one’s work is not itself inevitable, so that the 
compensation involves putting a market price on 
one’s life in the context of a controllable, avoidable 
choice. In addition, the worker in a carcinogenic 
industry usually does not have the same kind of 
control over his degree of risk as does the driver of a 
car or an aerial acrobat. Hence the case for outright 
prohibition of more than minimal risk in the former 
case 1s much stronger than it is with regard to auto 
driving or aerial acrobatics despite the dangers of 
death common to these kinds of cases. 

A further issue about the economic valuation of 
human life bears on who does the valuing. It is one 
thing for a person to put a money value on his own 
life where he has a relatively unforced choice between 
alternative ways of life and work. It is another thing 
for other persons to put this money valuation on his 
life, as is done when the benefits of making jobs less 
risky and hence prolonging workers’ lives are weighed 
against alternative uses of public money, such as 
building new roads or ball parks. In such cases the 
worker and his life are made economic objects 
vulnerable to the preferences or choices of other 
persons rather than of himself. The very possibility of 
making such choices on such grounds represents a 
drastic lowering of public morality. 

A related criticism must be made of the suggestion 
that the Pareto criterion should be applied to tax 
firms or manufacturers so as to encourage them to 
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remove or lower the levels at which their workers are 
exposed to cancer.® For a firm may choose or prefer 
to pay the tax rather than remove the risk, while 
passing the tax on to its customers and, under 
conditions of oligopoly, suffering little or no financial 
drain. Such payment would be small comfort to the 
workers who continue to be exposed to the lethal 
dangers. This taxational incentive approach also has 
the severe difficulty previously noted, that it makes 
persons’ lives and health matters of bargaining or 
purchase rather than viewing them as basic goods 
and rights not subject to such cost-benefit calculation. 


IV 


Thus far I have been dealing with a view of cancer 
as inflicted on persons against their will by the direct 
or indirect actions of other persons. It is to these 
interpersonal transactions that the RNIC directly 
applies. As against such other-inflicted cancers, let us 
briefly consider the lung cancer derived from cigarette 
smoking as a self-inflicted kind of harm. This 
distinction between other-inflicted and self-inflicted 
harms may be contested in the case of cigarettes on 
the ground that the blandishments of advertisers and, 
for young people, the models set by their peers 
constitute externally-caused incentives to smoke, so 
that the resulting lung cancers are here also other- 
inflicted. There is indeed some truth to this, especially 
in the case of the cigarette manufacturers. Since the 
lethal impact of smoking cannot be controlled by 
individual smokers in anything like the same degree 
that motorists can control the dangers of auto driving, 
cigarette manufacturers bear a much heavier respon- 
sibility for the resulting deaths than do auto manu- 
facturers. The principle of the intervening action 
applies in much lesser degree to the former than to 
the latter because the actions of making cigarettes 
easily available and attractive have a much closer 
causal connection to the ensuing lethal harms, despite 
the intervention of the victims’ choices to smoke. 

I shall here assume, however, that the final choice 
to smoke rests with the individual himself, and that 
he is capable of withstanding the advertisers’ blan- 
dishments. The fact remains that his smoking may be 
morally wrong because he may impose serious 
burdens on others. If he becomes hospitalized, his 
family suffers and he uses extremely valuable and 
costly facilities and services for which he may not be 
able to pay, or even if he can, he still makes extremely 


€ See Albert L. Nichols and Richard Zeckhauser, “Government Comes to the Workplace: An Assessment of OSHA,” The Public Interest, 


no. 49 (Fall 1977), 64 f. 
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stringent demands on others which his knowing, 
controllable actions might have prevented. He also 
violates both an important prudential duty to himself 
and also a moral duty to himself as a rational person 
who is aware of the moral requirements of not 
burdening others.’ 

How, then, should the self-inflicted carcinogenesis 
of cigarette smoking be dealt with? While outright 
prohibition is a possibility, it would perhaps be too 
violative of individual freedom and, as with the 18th 
Amendment, there would be too many possibilities of 
abuse and evasion. On the other hand, simply to 
leave the smoker alone would also be unacceptable 
because, even if we give up all paternalistic concern 
for his own well-being, there would still remain the 
problem of externalities, the costs he imposes on 
others. 

The solution I suggest is that the smoker should be 
made to bear the full cost of his habit, including its 
external effects. These could be calculated in terms of 
the excess medical facilities, support of his dependents, 
and other costs he imposes on others. This would be 
an application of the Pareto criterion in that the 
smoker would have to compensate those who would 
otherwise bear the costs of his habit. If he chooses to 
pay this compensation, the outcome is a Pareto 
improvement, since he prefers his smoking together 
with paying the extra money for it to going without 
smoking, while, since other persons are compensated, 
they are not made worse off. 

Why is such a compensation permissible in the 
smoker’s case and not in the case of workers in 
carcinogenic industries? In each case it is the inflicter 
of cancer who has to pay. There is, however, a 
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difference between a person paying others in order to 
inflict cancer on himself and his paying His workers 
in order to inflict cancer on them. The læter, as we 
have seen, violates the RNIC while the former does 
not. There is also a difference between th2 potential 
cancer victim’s paying others, as in the smoking case, 
and others’ paying him, as in the occupational health 
case. But there is also a more important difference. 
The industrial worker who is allowed to take money 
compensation for working in a high-risk industry is 
told, in effect, that he must choose between losing his 
job or livelihood and risking his life to cancer. This is 
an inadmissible choice. The smoker, on the other 
hand, is confronted with a choice betweer: saving his 
life from cancer and saving his money, cr, alterna- 
tively, between continuing his enjoyment cfsmoking, 
thereby risking his own life, and paying a larger sum 
of money. This choice, whatever its psechological 
hardship for the smoker, is not of the samme order of 
extreme objective adversity as in the case cf the high- 
risk worker. The initial much greater relative 
economic vulnerability of the unskilled industrial 
workers makes a crucial difference. 

I conclude, then, that the probabilistic issues of the 
carcinogenic cause-effect relations and cost-benefit 
analysis do not materially affect the conclusion drawn 
earlier. So far as the moral responsibility of agents is 
concerned, the Right to the Non-Inflictior of Cancer 
is an absolute human right, and it requires the most 
determined efforts both to ascertain when such 
infliction is likely to occur and to take all possible 
steps to prevent it, and thereby to make its respondents 
fulfill their correlative duties.® 


Recewed Decencher 7, 1978 


7 I have discussed relevant aspects of duties to oneself and prudential virtues in Reason and Morality, op. cit., pp. 242-244, and 333-338. 

8 Versions of this paper were read at the Brown University Conference on Biomedical Ethics, March 10, 1978, and at the annual 
western meeting of the American Philosophical Association in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 28, 1978. For helpful discussions, I am indebted 
to my wife Marcella, to Professor Elwood V. Jensen, Director of the Ben May Cancer Laboratory at the University of Clicago, and to 
Dr. Sidney Cobb, Professor of Community Health and Psychiatry at Brown University. 
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IV. INTUITION AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


WILLIAM H. SHAW 


M” topic is the proper role, if any, of intuition in 

moral philosophy. Philosophers these days 
frequently elicit “our intuitions” about this or that 
and appeal, implicitly or explicitly, to our feelings 
and sentiments, and to moral consensus. They invent 
imaginary cases and tell us bizarre stories which are 
intended to illuminate these intuitions. Pick up any 
recent journal or Moral Problems anthology, and it 
seems as if everyone is going about ethics in a similar 
way. Unfortunately—especially for a profession 
which claims to be self-conscious about its methodol- 
ogy—it is rarely made clear exactly what this way is. 
Accordingly, this essay begins by illustrating the 
different ways in which contemporary moral philos- 
ophers have recourse to intuition; this should put us 
in a better position to evaluate the use made of 
intuitions today and, more generally, their appropri- 
ate function in moral philosophy. 


I. CONTEMPORARY INTUITIONISM 


Let us start with what might be called the 
“argument by appeal to intuition,” which isemployed 
in three different ways. First, philosophers use “our 
intuitions” about particular cases to test general 
normative principles. Thus, if we wish to determine 
the acceptability of a tendered moral principle, we 
look at the consequences of acting on the principle in 
different and perhaps quite unusual circumstances. If 
the principle in question prescribes conduct which 
conflicts with what our intuition tells us would be 
morally right in these cases, then this line ofargument 
requests us to reject the principle. This method of 
attack is frequently used against utilitarianism, and 
with great success if one judges from the number of 
philosophers persuaded by it. The utilitarian princi- 
ple, of course, is not the only one beset by appeals to 
our intuitions about particular cases. Thus, for 
example, Nozick argues that principles of justice like 
those of Rawls would require us to treat Wilt 
Chamberlain in an intuitively unfair fashion or, more 
generally, would prohibit “capitalist acts between 


consenting adults,” a result which we are assumed to 
find counter to our moral sensibilities; and so we are 
invited to repudiate the principles of justice under 
examination.! 

Some philosophers complain about the kizarre and 
fanciful cases which are constructed as the ground for 
testing the principle in question against ovr intuitive 
sense of what would be right or wrong. Naturally, 
our intuitions about right and wrong may 2e hesitant 
and uncertain in exotic situations, but apart from this 
I cannot see that bizarreness is itself a poblem. In 
ordinary affairs, a utilitarian and a Rossiaa may well 
give us the same advice, just as Newton ard Einstein 
yield similar results at normal, terrestrial speeds and 
distances. Neither pair would have beer plausible 
rivals in the first place if this were not se. Unusual 
experiments may be necessary to decide between 
them. 

The analogy with science may be pushed a little 
further: just as a scientific hypothesis is to >e checked 
by the facts, so must moral principles Ee checked 
against certain moral “facts.” (“Facts” is ir quotation 
marks since I am trying not to beg any meta-ethical 
questions). Thus, Ross argues that “:he moral 
convictions of thoughtful and well-educated people 
are the data of ethics just as sense-perceptions are the 
data of natural science.”? Look at it this vay. There 
are certain things which are plainly wrongand which 
we all know to be plainly wrong—gratuitcus cruelty, 
routine torture, human slavery, religious mtolerance 
are some of them. Any putative moral principle or 
normative theory which permits or erjoins such 
conduct can be confidently repudiated. 

Peter Singer has argued that once one Fas secured 
one’s principles (he thinks by their self-evidence), 
then they should not be relinquished because of their 
consequences.? Surely, though, such boldness is 
misplaced. True, if our principles are compelling, we 
should reconsider, and perhaps abandon, :he partic- 
ular intuitions with which they conflict but how 
could one arrive at principles of which he was so 
confident that no result of acting upon trem would 


! Robert Nozick, Anarchy, State, and Utopia (New York, 1974), pp. 160-64. 


2 W, D. Ross, The Right and the Good (Oxford, 1930), p. 41. 


3 Peter Singer, “Sidgwick and Reflective Equilibrium,” The Monist, vol. 58, no. 3 (July, 1974), pp. 516-17. 
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give him pause? No starting point in ethics can be so 
incontestable that we can use it to crank out results 
without an eye to the final product. The testing of 
principles against our intuitions about particular 
cases, in fact, fits well into the solid philosophical 
practices of constructing counterexamples and devis- 
ing reductios. Consistency is a basic constraint on 
reason; we cannot accept a principle and refuse its 
consequences. The fact that a set of premises yields a 
conclusion by the rules of inference, however, still 
leaves us free to reject the premises. In moral 
philosophy as in other areas, there are certainly 
occasions when we should do precisely this. 

The argument by appeal to intuition is also used to 
construct {rather than simply to reject) general 
principles from our intuitions about rightness and 
wrongness in particular cases. One seeks to determine 
what principles justify or can account for some set of 
firm moral judgments, which we are all presumed to 
share, about particular situations. The purpose of this 
exercise is to help us decide hard cases. We use the 
principles which seem to underlie those judgments of 
which we are confident and about which we agree as 
a basis for judging situations or actions about which 
we were previously uncertain. If we have a principle 
at hand, then we have a justification for our position 
or action. To act other than on principle is to open 
our behavior to charges of inconsistency or unintel- 
ligibility. The fact that the principle is supported 
from the ground up, rather than the sky down makes 
no difference. It can still serve to justify our action by 
showing that any other act would be inconsistent 
with the principle(s) underlying other conduct, 
antecedently taken to be right. 

Naturally, critics may contend that the cases in 
question are better accounted for by alternative 
principles or that the situation to be resolved is 
relevantly different from the cases on which the 
principle is based. Here we have an analogy with the 
case method in legal reasoning. Judge Jones is faced 
with precedents, a set of decisions about different 
cases each in unique circumstances, and ideally he 
tries to extract from them some underlying legal 
principle which will decide the case before him. Often 
he must look to a far field to find cases whose implicit 
principles are germane to the issues at hand. On 
appeal to a higher court, however, Justice Smith may 
find that those cases are more plausibly supported by 
a rival principle or that the case being adjudicated is 
to be “distinguished” from them. 

Philosophers, to move on to our third category, 
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commonly hold some general normative principles to 
be themselves intuitively obvious. Writers take it as 
evident, for example, that human beings have a right 
to life or property and proceed from this to discuss 
particular moral problems. Self-evidence, though, is 
a tricky thing, even in logic and mathematics, and 
when it comes to ethics people are likely to disagree 
about what is self-evident. Sidgwick and Ross, among 
others, have tried to specify the characters of self- 
evident moral judgments, but these attempts are not 
fully satisfactory. Of course, there may be wide- 
spread agreement about the principles being pro- 
posed, especially if they are of a prima facie nature or 
else very general (“treat similar cases in a similar 
fashion”), but calling them “self-evident”, with that 
term’s overtones of incontestability and incorrigible- 
ness, is rather misleading. 

Some of the examples of this type of argument 
may, however, be construed not as relying on self- 
evident principles but as offering conditional proofs: 
that is, gf we assume that human beings have a right 
to life, then “thus and so” follows; rather than, since 
it is self-evident that human beings have a right to 
life, then “thus and so.” The principles would then be 
treated as axioms, as a proposed starting place, or as 
provisional reference points for some moral system or 
fragment of such a system. In this same vein, 
philosophers frequently combine the strategy of 
intuitive insight into general principles with the 
previous type of appeal to intuition. They argue for 
a principle by both displaying its intrinsic appeal and 
showing the attractiveness of its consequences, offer- 
ing us in effect a package deal. 

This brings us to our next topic. Until now we 
have been looking at the three strategies argument, 
grouped together under the category of “appeal to 
intuition.” Each can be employed from a variety of 
normative and meta-ethical positions and can some- 
times be used successfully, albeit often in a rather ad 
hoc fashion, to resolve an argument or settle a certain 
moral problem. What is characteristic, however, of 
contemporary intuitionism is their combination into 
one inclusive procedure for ethics, which we can call 
“the coherence method”. | 

Baruch Brody explains and defends this way of 
doing moral philosophy in his Beginning Philosophy, 
and his views can be taken as representative of the 
thinking of many others.* Brody finds both hedonistic 
and ideal utilitarianism, or indeed any consequental- 
ism, unsatisfactory for the standard reasons, and so he 
takes the deontological approach that morality is 


* Baruch Brody, Beginning Philosophy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1977), ch. 2, esp. pp. 29-32. 
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comprised of a complex set of rules, which determine 
right and wrong in specific situations. What is the 
source of these rules and how do we handle conflicts 
between them? The short answer is intuition, and the 
procedure is as follows. We have shared moral 
convictions about the truth of certain general claims 
(each human being has a right to life, gratuitous 
cruelty is wrong), as well as intuitions about what is 
right or wrong in particular cases—for example, it is 
wrong for you to take my car without permission in 
order to go to the movies. By collecting intuitions 
about particular cases, we can also derive certain 
general propositions and refine already accepted 
ones. In approaching a particular moral problem, 
then, one arms oneself with all the relevant data: that 
is, factual information, self-evident general truths, 
general principles derived from intuitively clear 
cases, and any intuition-based changes in these 
principles. Brody’s illustration of how this method 
might work concerns euthanasia, but it is clear that 
he envisions his procedure as capable of solving a 
range of moral issues, perhaps even of constructing a 
whole normative system. 

In this context it is worth looking at Rawls’s 
method and the role played by intuition in it, since he 
is thought by many to be doing the same sort of thing 
that Brody proposes. According to Rawls, people 
have a sense of justice which they occasionally 
exercise in giving judgments on particular actions 
and institutions. They share already a concept of 
justice; they understand justice talk, although they 
lack a developed, articulated conception of justice 
(and this, of course, is what Rawls intends to remedy). 
Normative appraisals made under conditions favor- 
able to the exercise of our sense of justice are referred 
to by Rawls as our “considered judgments.” To be 
excluded are hesitant judgments and determinations 
delivered when we are upset, emotionally involved, 
or when our own interests are at stake. Considered 
judgments are calm, deliberate, and detached. The 
basic task, then, of moral philosophy, as Rawls sees it, 
is to describe our moral capacity or, more particularly, 
our sense of justice, to formulate that set of principles 
which best supports our considered judgments. 

The best account of a person’s sense of justice is not 
the one which fits his judgments prior to his examining 
any conception of justice but rather the one which 
matches his judgments in “reflective equilibrium.” 
We know that our considered judgments are subject 
to occasional irregularities, inconsistencies, and dis- 
tortion, and when presented with a set of principles 


5 John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass., 1971), p. 48. 


8 Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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which gives an appealing account of oar sense of 
justice we may wish to revise some of our judgments 
to conform with it. We are especially likely to do this 
if the proposed account undermines our ccnfidence in 
our original judgment. Reflective equilib-1um, then, 
is “reached after a person has weigh=d various 
proposed conceptions and he has either revised his 
judgments to accord with one of them or neld fast to 
his initial convictions (and the correspond=ng concep- 
tion).”> Ideally, one is concerned with the reflective 
equilibrium that obtains when one has b2e2 presented 
with all possible descriptions to which he might 
plausibly conform his judgments along with the 
philosophical arguments for them. 

Thus, there is a class of facts against which any 
putative theory of justice can be checked, namely our 
considered pronouncements in reflective equilibrium, 
and Rawls’s contention is that the two principles 
which he believes would be chosen in tne original 
position give a better match for our considered, 
reflective judgments than any recognized a_ternatives. 
This explains why Rawls describes tke original 
position with an eye to what principles it will yield, 
since this is how we arrive at reflective equilibricm: 


By going back and forth, sometimes altering the 
conditions of the contractual circumstances, at others 
withdrawing our judgments and conforming them to 
principle, I assume that eventually we shall find a 
description of the initial situation that bo.h expresses 
reasonable conditions and yields principles which match 
our considered judgments duly pruned and adjusted. 


Rawls’s conception is not deduced from self-evident 
principles; rather, “its justification is a matter of the 
mutual support of many considerations, of =verything 
fitting together into one coherent view.”® 


II. A PLEA For INTUITIONS 


Characteristic of contemporary intuiticnism is the 
skirting of the thorny meta-ethical prcbEms which 
have troubled past philosophers. This is natural 
enough when the argument by appeal to intuiticn is 
employed merely as an interim strategr, but it is 
equally true of those who endorse a full-fledged 
coherence methodology. By “intuitions,” pailosophers 
today are simply referring to sincerely-seld moral 
judgments and not the sort of thing Moore was 
talking about. These judgments result fom direct 
reflection on particular circumstances >r general 
principles, but they are not held to represent the 
apprehension of objective moral proper-ies. Their 
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epistemic status is left open. Intuitionists get away 
with not taking a meta-ethical stand because of the 
widespread sentiment in the profession that doing so, 
at least prematurely, leads to needless problems. Since 
even an emotivist can reconcile his theory to talk 
about moral judgments being either true or false, or 
having been mistaken, and can accommodate the 
apparent relevance of reasoning in ethical matters, 
there would seem to be nothing in the way we 
commonly go about discussing normative issues which 
requires us——at least immediately—to square off over 
meta-ethical questions. Indeed, Rawls has argued 
that moral epistemology will evolve as a result of 
moral theorizing of the kind he practices, rather than 
vice-versa, and many share this feeling.’ Ultimately, 
any moral philosophy with a pretense at completeness 
would seem forced to develop an explicit meta-ethic, 
but this long-term obligation is something with which 
contemporary intuitionists can live. 

Let us turn, then, to see what can be said on behalf 


of the reliance on intuition in moral philosophy. The 


basic justification for intuitionistic procedures is 
simply that, despite difficulties, there is no other way 
to preceed, no alternative to pulling ourselves up by 
our own bootstraps. Rawls states, correctly I think, 
that the only rivals to his methodology are either to 
begin Cartesian-style, with some self-evident first 
principles of morality or to adopt a naturalistic 
program of distinguishing suitably between moral 
and non-moral concepts, defining the one in terms of 
the other, and winning acceptance for this definition. 
Both strategies have been tried and with little success. 
Brody and others, we may be sure, would agree: since 
there is simply no plausible option, we must rely on 
our considered moral judgments. ‘This may not seem 
like a very principled argument; after all, it does not 
prove that some acceptable non-intuitionistic theory 
might not yet come along. There is widespread 
pessimism, however, about the prospects for such a 
theory, and this pessimism is not without historical 
and inductive justification. The list of failures is long. 

There is more to the intuitionist’s case, however. 
We must remind ourselves that to resolve any 
argument, we must proceed from certain shared 
assumptions ; some common ground must be available 
for a starting place. In moral discussion, as in other 
sorts, we look for possible bases of agreement, shared 
positions, and try to develop them where none were 
thought to exist, seeking all the while to extend our 
consensus. Our experience of morality provides the 
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basis for such a beginning. Normal, adult human 
beings have a moral capacity, a developed sense of 
right and wrong. Naturally we do not see eye to eye 
on everything—there would be less need of moral 
philosophy then—but our considered judgments do | 
enjoy extensive agreement. Much more than a simple 
and possibly fallacious appeal to consensus is involved 
here. We have a moral life, to some extent a shared 
moral life. We have a feel for morality ; we understand 
what constitutes a legitimate moral position; we know 
what a moral dilemma is; we share certain institu- 
tional practices as well as paradigms of moral and 
immoral, just and unjust behaviors; and so on. Any 
moral theory must connect with this experience. We 
do not need to discover what morality 1s; rather, we 
need to understand better its principles, refine them, 
and render them consistent. This we can do, as 
contemporary intuitionists propose, by seeking to 
illuminate the underlying structure of our moral 
judgments and to make our moral sense self-conscious 
and coherent. There may be other questions which 
interest us, but if we are to enter the moral realm and 
to discuss right and wrong, then we must draw on our 
understanding and practice of morality. 

Nor is this very different from the way we proceed, 
quite reasonably, in other areas. Although it is true 
that in science we are concerned to reconcile our 
theories not with our intuitions, but with what we see, 
many have noted a kind of parallel to reflective 
equilibrium. Facts do not produce, via some inductive 
calculus, hypotheses and theories; nor can some 
“brute” fact falsify them. Scientific reasoning is more 
subtle; scientists must balance hypotheses and theories 
on the one hand and experimental and observational 
results on the other. We try to find the theoretical 
edifice which best accounts for the facts, but they 
themselves have an irreducibly theoretical character 
and are open, at least within limits, to reinterpreta- 
tion. Scientists strive to weave a variety of consider- 
ations into the most coherent total picture—over- 
throwing, modifying, or sustaining both hypotheses 
and facts as necessary. 

The analogy with logic is even sharper, and 
philosophers have long emphasized the reflective 
equilibrium that logicians must develop between the 
rules of deduction and our sense of the validity of 
particular inferences: 

To a great degree, logic consists in the attempt to make 

explicit what is implicit in our successful reasoning 

attempts—i.e., to clarify, systematize, and develop in a 


7 John Rawls, “The Independence of Moral Theory,” Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical Assoctatzon, vol. XLVI (1974- 
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precise, organized way what is implicit in our intuitive 
logicality. The process of clarification and systematiza- 
tion may (and often does) result in our dropping certain 
of our intuitions or discovering new principles or 
techniques. Thus, what we come out with in the end may 
appear quite different from what, on an intuitive basis, 
we might expect, but this in no way undercuts logical 
intuition as a starting point.® 


The parallel with Rawls is striking, and Nelson 
Goodman makes a corresponding point about induc- 
tive logic. “A rule is amended,” he writes, “if it yields 
an inference we are unwilling to accept; an inference 
is rejected if it violates a rule we are unwilling to 
amend.” 

Turning to epistemology, we see that Chisholm’s 
widely respected procedure takes it as fact that there 
are propositions we know, that certain propositions 
are evident, and that we can sometimes know our 
reasons or evidence for thinking that we know. None 
of this is problematic, and we can safely proceed on 
this basis, then, to formulate the criteria of epistemic 
justification.!° Similarly, Gilbert Harman argues that 
we can use judgments about when we know to 
discover what inference is and when it occurs, and 
that we can start with the fact that we do accept a 
given hypothesis in order to learn what makes one 
hypothesis better than another.!! Likewise in the 
philosophy of science, those who follow in the 
Popperian tradition contend that we know (roughly) 
beforehand which theories are scientific and which 
are not. The trick is to develop a criterion which 
yields the answers we already know. Other philoso- 
phers have sought to develop a model of scientific 
explanation. Although an abstract idealization of 
scientific practice, the Deductive-Nomological model 
can be used to correct and refine actual scientific 
theorizing. Further, the model itself has been explic- 
itly modified (or elaborated) in response to the 
increased use of statistical explanations by scientists. 
In all these examples, the principles drawn from 
intuitively clear or certain cases should help us to 
settle disputed issues, and perhaps lead us to revise 
some of our initial judgments. 

So much for analogies, parallels, and appeals to 
authority: we must now attend to criticisms of the 
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reliance on intuition in moral philosozlry. The chief 
complaint is that moral intuitions, peop_es considered 
and sincerely held normative beliefs, :r fact, differ, 
and that one’s own intuitions change over time. But 
this problem is exaggerated. Certainly people seem to 
disagree wildly about such things as ecomomic justice 
or abortion, but this must not lead us to miss the areas 
of agreement. These are wide enough, at least when 
we get down to more fundamental propositions and 
clear up factual disagreements, for the intuitionist’s 
coherence methodology to produce substantive re- 
sults. Nor is the fact that one’s moral in:uitions may 
change worrisome. The source of our considered 
judgments must lie in our experience aad power of 
reflection, and we should not be surprised that they 
develop as we mature. 

Critics will stress, though, that many ef our moral 
feelings and reactions are a product ofovrupbringing. 
Moral intuitions are learned at mothers knee, and 
mothers are frequently inconsistent, unreflective, and 
prejudiced. Our intuitions, it is allegec, may simply 
pass along views derived from “discarced religious 
systems, from warped views of sex and bodily 
functions, or from customs necessary fer the survival 
of the group in social and economic cicumstances 
that now lie in the distant past.”!? We must bear in 
mind, however, that we are talking nct about gut 
reactions, but about sincerely-held normative judg- 
ments delivered after calm considerat-om and reflec- 
tion, undisturbed by personal interes: pr emotion. 
Moral judgments given under such czrditions, and 
belonging to people willing to engage ia a dialogue 
with Brody or search for reflective equilibrium with 
Rawls, seem unlikely to be a reflex of mcther’s knee. 

Richard Brandt writes that “the fact nat a person 
has a firm normative conviction gives that belief a 
status no better than fiction,”!? bu: do not any 
normative judgments—like our sharec conviction 
that the torture of innocent children for fun is 
immoral—rightly enjoy prima facie credence? The 
view that such considered, reflective, aml deliberate 
moral judgments, even-when they are widespread, 
lack any initial credibility is hard tz swallow. If, 
rather, as I think, judgments generated. under such 
circumstances do emerge for that reas>a with some 


8 Fred R. Berger, Studying Deductive Logic (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1977), pp. 5-6. 

? Nelson Goodman, Fact, Fiction, and Forecast, 2nd ed., (Indianapolis, 1965), p. 64. 

10 Roderick Chisholm, Theory of Knowledge, 2nd ed., (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1977), pp. 16-17; William Alston, “Meta-ethics and Meta- 
epistemology”, A. I. Goldman and J. Kim, (eds.), Values and Morals (Dordrecht, 1978), pp. 281-83. 


1! Gilbert Harman, Thought (Princeton, 1973). 


12 Singer, “Sidgwick,” p- 516. J. J. C. Smart expresses similar sentiments in “Extreme and Restricted Utilitarianism,” F Foot, (ed.), in 
Theories of Ethics (Oxford, 1967), pp. 173-74. Singer, by the way, seems vulnerable to a tu quoque because he wishes to zwr all the weight . 
of moral theory on putatively self-evident first principles; but is not self-evidence in morality subject to the same defects 1s intuition? 

13 R. B. Brandt, A Theory of the Good and the Right (Oxford, 1979), p. 20. : 
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plausibility, then the problem which Brandt poses-for 
the intuitionist’s coherence theory of justification 
disappears. 

We must bear in mind that the intuitionist’s 
procedure takes our intuitions about particular cases 
and general principles only as provisional starting 
points; they need to be measured for consistency, 
ventilated by criticism and reflection, revised and 
balanced. This seems to be overlooked by R. M. Hare 
when he complains that much recent writing “simply 
parades the examples before us and asks what we 
would say about them. But how do we know what we 
feel inclined to say has any secure ground? ... How 
would we choose between ... potentially conflicting 
intuitions? Is it simply a contest in rhetoric?”!* Our 
shared intuitions, which we grant prima facie plausi- 
bility, are rendered secure by being woven into a 
coherent web. We are never faced simply and starkly 
with a choice between contrary intuitions—‘“share 
mine, or forget it.” Rather, the intuitionist’s strategy 
where intuitions appear to conflict is to seek deeper 
for common ground and hunt for underlying princi- 
ples on which to resolve the dispute. 


II. Bevonp INTUITION? 


In presenting the intuitionist’s case, I may still seem 
to be sneaking past the knotty question of the 
epistemic status of our various so-called moral 
intuitions. I have tried to make plausible the 
avoidance of meta-ethical commitment, but some 
may not be satisfied with what has been said. The 
problem is this: even if a coherent whole can be 
constructed from our shared moral convictions, will 
not this normative structure lack justification if the 
considered judgments which it weaves together are 
without independent support? Earlier intuitionists 
met this problem head-on by arguing that our faculty 
ofintuition yields knowledge of objective, non-natural 
moral properties. One can see how this position would 
justify utilizing intuitions as the building blocks of a 
moral system—would justify, that is, if this non- 
naturalism were plausible, which it is not. In the 
previous section I suggested that our considered 
judgments enjoy initial credibility even if we eschew 
this factitious non-naturalism, but critics like Richard 
Brandt argue that we. must ultimately fall back on 
something like it, if we are to rely on intuitions, 
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considered judgments, or shared moral assumptions 
as the basis of our coherence methodology.!° 
Criticisms of non-naturalism are legion, but what 
needs to be noted here is how it is linked to the 
venerable, but mistaken, tradition of objectivism in 
ethics. On this view, the task of moral philosophy is 
to uncover certain objective values and obligations, 
which are thought to be built into the very fabric of 
the universe. Like the truths of mathematics or the 
laws of nature, moral principles are imagined to exist 
independently of human thinking, purposes, or 
society. They are eternal and transcendental, and 
only await discovery by human reason. Morality is 
not a human creation; it has objective validity. 
Philosophers today, however, have generally given 
up this traditional, objectivist conception of moral- 
ity—although they occasionally seem to speak other- 
wise—in favor of a picture of morality as grounded 
in human needs and ends, of morality as a human 
artifact, whose values are implictly or explicitly 
posited, assumed, or laid down.!® Morality is a 
complex, developed human practice. 
Non-naturalism and the traditional notion of 
morality to which it leads are not, in fact, fully 
compatible with the coherence methodology I have 
described. Contemporary intuitionists cannot retreat 
to non-naturalism, as their critics say they must, 
because this would undercut their normative method. 
Let me explain. Suppose that I have a strong intuition 
about the right course of conduct in a particular 
situation, an intuition which conflicts with my other 
moral intuitions and the principles which apparently 
undergird them, and that this intuition remains firm 
even when it is reconsidered. According to the 
coherence methodology, I ought to abandon this 
anomalous intuition in order to achieve the best 
reflective equilibrium I can and so act in a way which 
I can justify as consistent with my moral principles 
and other intuitions. To do otherwise would be 
irresponsible. Yet, if my moral intuitions were 
thought to provide glimpses of some objective moral 
realm, then to ignore my stubborn intuition in the 
cause of overall coherence would be as wrong as a 
scientist fudging his data to make his theory fit. 
According to the traditional view, I should wait for 
some future moral theory to render consistent what 
now appears inconsistent, and in the meantime follow 
my recalcitrant intuition.!? A non-naturalist might 


14 R, M. Hare, “Abortion and the Golden Rule,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, vol. 4, no. 3 (Spring 1975), pp. 201-2. 


15 Brandt, op. cit. pp. 17, 20~21, 


t6 See J. L. Mackie, Ethics; Inventing Right and Wrong (Harmondsworth, 1977), esp. ch. 1. 
'7 Ronald Dworkin, Taking Rights Seriously (Boston, 1977), pp. 159-68. Earlier, in trying to make the coherence methodology plausible, 
I suggested that scientists, too, strive to paint the most coherent picture possible and that theoretical considerations may lead to 
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reply that where our intuitions conflict, we are more 
likely to reach the truth by revising them as needs be 
into a coherent system. But how can he, as an 
objectivist, believe this? The plausibility of the system 
is no stronger than the intuitive apprehension of 
moral properties upon which it rests. Once we start 
to vacate these, then the claim that our normative 
structure reflects an objective moral reality begins to 
lose credibility. 

Thus, it seems that contemporary intuitionists, in 
carrying through their coherence methodology, must 
reject both non-naturalism and the traditional, 
‘objectivist view of ethics. Rather, they must be seen 
as engaging us in the activity of constructing a moral 
code. Our moral intuitions are not clues to the 
existence of autonomous principles, but stipulated 
features of a normative system to be constructed. Yet 
if this is so, does it not spell trouble by opening us to 
complaints of relativism? After all, why should our 
intuitions be designated as the features which our 
ethical system is trying to capture? Previously, I 
presented the case for granting initial plausibility to 
our intuitions, for sticking close to our moral sense, 
and respecting our common moral experience. Now, 
I would like to take another tack, focusing on Rawls’s 
theory and how it goes beyond making moral theory 
depend simply on consensus. Other important consid- 
erations enter into the justification of a theory like 
that of Rawls, and these considerations, while 
compatible with the use of intuition, suggest ways in 
which moral philosophy can move beyond the 
coherence methodology as described so far. 


The prime point is that while seeking principles’ 


that capture our moral convictions in reflective 
equilibrium, we must concern ourselves with how the 
entire edifice of our morality looks. In addition to 
weaving our considered judgments into a coherent 
whole, our morality must work. Not only must it be 
theoretically plausible and intellectually attractive, 
it must be psychologically tenable and socially 
feasible. Both critics and friends of Rawls concentrate 
on his brief remarks about reflective equilibrium and 
miss the extent to which the justification of his two 
principles rests, not on our antecedent intuitions 
about justice, but on their ability to sustain “the 
burden of commitment,” to gain our allegiance, to tie 
in with what we know of the psychology of moral 
development, to support the self-respect of citizens— 
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in short, to provide a stable basis for ordering society. 

Abandoning the traditional objectirist view of 
morality leads us to see morality a3 a human 
institution, with a necessary function to perform. It is 
a human construction, and given the human predic- 
ament as such, it is (like law) a fortunate one.!8 A 
society with a shared moral code, a morzl sense upon 
which it acts, is more secure, orderly, and zommodious 
than one without it. Even an egoist, as Hobbes long 
ago pointed out, will opt for it over a sodety with no 
moral rules. A given morality, however—just like a 
given legal code—can fulfill its function :n a better or 
worse fashion, can satisfy or fail to satisfy our aims in 
having moral (or legal) ties in the first place. In 
general, then, we cannot simply work oar intuitions 
into a unified normative edifice without an eye to 
what we are erecting. We must ask, will :he resulting 
structure win our support? Are its principles teach- 
able? Would it be reasonable for an imdividual or 
society to endorse it? How severe will be the 
psychological strain of adhering to it? WH people be 
able to comply with it successfully ? Will they wish to 
do so? Will it satisfy our various purposes in having 
a shared morality in the first place’ Could an 
alternative system do better? And so on. 

These questions arise when we view morality as a 
human institution, with a necessary roE to play in 
human affairs, a human creation open to modifica- 
tion. They are the sorts of questions acldressed, at 
least implicitly, on Rawls’s approach. Nozice, though, 
that these issues do not concern our moral intuitions 
about either particular instances of righ: and wrong 
or general principles. 

Not all moral codes will perform equally well. 
Because of this, we can evaluate rival moral systems 
or principles without appealing to moral intuitions 
alone, and we can do so with a reasonable claim to 
objectivity. For example, principles that sook good on 
paper—like act utilitarianism—may we_ be socially 
impracticable. If different moral rules and normative 
systems are not (like scientific theories. competing 
attempts to capture some objective reality, then 
considerations of psychological and socizl tenability, 
which are incomprehensible on the traditional view 
of morality, become very relevant indeed. 

Does this mean that intuition can be abandoned 
altogether ? Could the construction ofa suitable moral 
code simply be turned over to psychologists and social 


reinterpretation of the original data. The scientist cannot, however, discard anomalous data; somehow it must be accounted for. 
Analogies are always tenuous, and while there is a parallel between observation in science and our considered judgmerzs in ethics, we 
should not let it obscure the relatively greater importance of coherence in the latter. See W. V. O. Quine, “On the Nature of Moral 
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engineers? Even the engineers, of course, cannot 
ignore our shared intuitions, since any plausible, 
workable morality is going to have to tally with the 
bulk of our existing moral beliefs. (Moreover, 
principles that satisfy our convictions in reflective 
equilibrium are ones which rational persons will find 
intellectually respectable, if not conclusive, and this 
is a prime consideration when weighing possible 
moralities.) Not only must our shared moral convic- 
tions be respected as data, which we ignore at our 
peril in designing a suitable morality, but in addition 
our firmest normative beliefs—cruelty is wrong, 
slavery is impermissible—_will certainly be upheld by 
any moral code with an iota of plausibility. Excellent 
reasons, in terms of the human predicament and the 
object of morality, can be given to justify these moral 
principles. Nor could a society dispense with such 
basic moral institutions as truth-telling and promise- 
keeping. Although morality is a human construction, 
it does not need to be reconstructed from the ground 
up. Indeed, it would be impossible to do so. We must 
work with what we have, modifying, elaborating, 
and reweaving as necessary our existing morality. 

It would be irrational to adopt some possible moral 
codes, because they thwart the very things they are 
supposed, as moralities, to further. It would be 
imprudent to adopt others, because they are incon- 
sistent, too difficult for people to master, psychologi- 
cally untenable, or whatever. Other moral codes may 
appear plausible only on the basis of mistaken factual 
beliefs, cognitive errors, or bizarre desires which are 
in fact open to rational criticism.!9 All such moral 
codes can be swiftly discarded, and so we can have 
perfectly rational and objective grounds for prefer- 
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ring a certain moral system to its rivals. This way of 
looking at morality, however, may only take us so 
far; there is no guarantee that these criteria can rule 
out all candidate moralities, but one. The answers to 
some of the questions we wish to ask of a morality— 
for example, would it be reasonable for an individual 
to endorse it? would it be best for society ?—might 
pull us in different directions. Perhaps some of the 
questions have inescapable normative components, 
or lack determinate answers. Accordingly we cannot, 
in attempting to justify a moral system, ignore moral 
intuition or eschew the coherence methodology, any 
more than the intuitionist can overlook the fact that 
he is, in a sense, creating, not discovering, a moral 
code. Indeed, when reflective equilibrium is viewed 
in the wide, philosophical sense (which includes the 
comparison of competing normative systems and 
their supporting grounds), then the sorts of questions 
about moral codes which we have been discussing 
become part of the reflective equilibrium procedure 
itself. 

Obviously, then, a variety of considerations enter 
into the working out of a normative theory. I have 
not attempted to articulate these in a fully satisfying 
fashion, but have only sketched the appropriate 
course of moral philosophy and the role of intuition 
within it. Although I have argued that in the 
construction of a normative system, reliance on our 
considered judgments is unavoidable and the coher- 
ence methodology (or something like it) indispensa- 
ble, this should not occasion moral skepticism. When 
morality is correctly understood, we can see that the 
moral edifice we fashion can claim, if we have done 
our job weil, to be rationally justified.*° 


Received March 26, 1979 


19 On the rational criticism of actions and desires, see Brandt, op. ctt., chs. 4 and 6. 
20 This paper has benefitted from discussions with John Arthur, Richard Brandt, Mary Buckley, Craig Ihara, Mark Overvold, and 
Stuart Rosenbaum. I would like also to acknowledge the financial support of the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
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V. A MODAL MODEL FOR PROVING THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD 


ROBERT E. MAYDOLE 


N the first section of this paper, I employ an 
ontological type argument to show that the 
possibility of God implies, in a standard system of 
quantified modal logic, the existence and uniqueness 
of God. In the second section, I argue that the very 
idea of a supreme being is meaningful. In the third 
section, I use a cosmological type argument to prove 
that it is possible for God to exist. In the fourth and 
final section, I briefly discuss the plausibility of 
adopting the modal logic used in the first section. 


I. THE POSSIBILITY OF Gop IMPLIES THE EXISTENCE OF 
Gop 


In keeping with the idea of God as a supreme being, 
St. Anselm thought of God as a being no greater than 
which can be conceived. This suggests two. closely 
related, yet distinct things about what it means to be 
supreme. It suggests first that it is not possible for 
there to be something which is greater than a supreme 
being; and thus that a supreme being could not be 
greater than itself. It suggests secondly that it is not 
possible for there to be something distinct from a 
supreme being than which that supreme being is not 
greater; and thus that co-supremity among distinct 
beings is impossible. 

Let ~’, Di de pen =? TT, ko “(dy)”, and 
“(Wy)” stand for “not,” “and,” “or,” “if, then,” “if and 
only if,” “it is necessary that,” “it is possible that,” 
“there exists a y,” and “for every y,” respectively. Let 
“Gxy” be short for “x is greater than y” and “x = y” 
for “x is identical with y.” The idea of a supreme 
being x can then be formally expressed as follows: 


~O(Iy) Gx © ~O(3y)(~x=y © ~Gyy). 


Let this be. abbreviated by “Sx.” That there is a 
supreme being is then expressed by “(ax)Sx’; and 
that it is possible for a supreme being to exist is 
expressed by “O(4x)Sx”. 

The proof that “O(dx)Sx” implies “(4x)Sx” is 
carried out in an S5 system of quantified modal logic 
called “CM.”! CM is the modal extension of the 
natural deduction system of first order logic with 
identity of Copi’s Symbolic Logic.” ‘CI’ is the only modal 
primitive of CM, with ‘©’ defined as “~ C] ~.” The 
modal inference rules of CM are Necessity Elimina- 
tion (NE: (].4/A) and Necessity Introduction (NI: 
A/LIA, provided that every assumption on which A 
depends is completely modalized).3 

The proof that “© (4x) Sx” implies “(4x) Sx” can now 
be stated as follows: 







1. O(dx)Sx premise 

2. ~ (dx)Sx 

3. ~ O ~ (dx)Sx 1, def. of ‘O 
4. O ~ (dx)Sx 2, NI 

5. O ~(ax)Se e ~ O ~(ax)Sx 3,4 Conj. 
6. (dx)Sx 3-6, IP. 


That there is of necessity only one supreme being, 
God, turns out, interestingly, to be a theorem of CM, 
namely: [] (x)(z)((Sx e Sz)> x=z). Here is the 
proof: 


I. ( 
2. [(~ O(Ay)Gyx e ~ O(4y)(~x=y © ~ Gxy)) © 
(~ O(y)Gyz e ~ O(Ay)(~z=y © ~ Gzy))] 
1, def. ‘S* 


' The proof could also be carried out in other S5 systems of modal logic, such as Massey’s natural deduction system Q—M, and Hughes 
and Creswell’s axiomatic system LPC+ S5. Q—M is described in Appendix G of Gerald J. Massey’s Understanding Symbolic Legie (New York, 
1970). LPC+Ss5 is described in Hughes and Creswell’s An Introduction to Modal Logic (New York, 1972), ch. 8. 

2 Irving M. Copi, Symbolic Logic, 4th edition. (New York, 1973). Because ‘=’ does not figure essentially in the proof o? “(4x)Sx” from 


“O(dx)Sx” in the sense that any predicate could replace ‘=’ without any alteration in the proof, a logic with identity is not actually 
required. Yet there are two reasons for using a first order logic with identity rather than a plain first order logic. The first is that ‘=’ 
occurs in “Sx.” ‘The second and main reason is that “(4z)(z= x)” is a theorem schema of a first order logic with identity, but not of plain 
set logic. The theoremhood of “(4z) (z = x)” figures in my reply to subsequently discussed objection to my proof o? “(3x)Sx” from 
ii$ x og 

3 A wff is completely modalized if and only if every predicate letter and every occurrence of a variable of the wff occurs within the 
scope of a modal operator. 
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3. ~~ O ~ (Ay) Gz 2, Simp., def. ‘©’ 

4. (Vy) ~ Gyz 3, DN, NE, QN 

5. ~ Gxz 4, UI 

- ~ ~ [] ~(dy)(~x=y © 2, Simp., def. ‘0’ 
~ Gxy) | 

7. (Vy)~(~x=y © ~Gxy) 6,DN, NE, QN 

8. ~(~x=z © ~ Gxz) 7, UI 


9. Gxzv xz 


8, DeM, DN, Com 





10. =Z 5.9 DS 
ri. (Sx ¢ $z) > x=z 2—10, CP 
12. [](Wx)(Vz)((Sx e $z)> = 11, UG, NI 


x= Z) 


Another interesting theorem of CM is Anselm’s 
Principle, which says that perfection cannot exist 
contingently.* Stated differently, this principle says 
that it is necessarily the case that a perfect or supreme 
being exists only if such a being necessarily exists: 


[J ((d%)Sx> (] (dx)Sx). The proof is: 


1, (dx)Sx 
| 2. O (dx) Sx 


1, NI 
3. (dx)Sx > O (Ax)Sx 1—2, CP 
4. C1((dx)Sx > O(3x)Sx) 3, NI 


The monk Gaunilo objected to St. Anselm’s onto- 
logical argument on the ground that if it proves the 
existence of a being no greater than which can be 
conceived, then it also proves the existence of any 
superlative, such as a perfect island. Might not 
Gaunilo raise a similar objection to my argument? 
Could we not, he might ask, use the modal method of 
arguing to show, say, that the possibility of a perfect 
island, an island no greater than which can be 
conceived, implies the existence of a unique perfect 
island? The answer is “no.” 

Let “Ix” be short for “x is an island.” Then the idea 
of an island x no greater than which can be conceived, 
one such that it is not possible for any island to be 
greater, can be expressed formally as follows: 


Ix e ~ O(dy) (Ly  Gyx) 
o ~ O(I) (Ly © ~x=y © ~ Gry). 


Let this be abbreviated by “Px.” “Px” says that x is a 
perfect island. Now “Ix” does not occur within the 
scope of a modal operator in “~ (dx) Px.” So “~ (4x) 
Px” is not completely modalized, and we cannot use 
NI to infer “O ~ (dx) Px” from “~ (dx) Px” in order 
to prove that “O(4x) Px” implies “(Ax) Px’, although 
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we were able to make that kind of move in proving 
that “O(3x)Sx” implies “(4x)Sx”. 

A disciple of Gaunilo might counterobject by 
claiming that if incomplete modalization prevents 
the inference of a perfect island from the possibility 
of a perfect island, then it also prevents the inference 
of a supreme being from the possibility of a supreme 
being. Parallel to the expression of “x is a perfect 
island” by “Px,” he might say, we should express “x 
is a supreme being” by “Sfx” rather than by “Sy,” 
where “$*x” is short for 


“Bx e ~ O(Ay) (By © Gyx) 
© ~ O(Jy)(By e ~x=y e ~ Gay)” 


and “Bx” is short for “x is a being.” Since “~ (3x) Sfx” 
is not completely modalized, he would argue, we 
cannot use NI to infer “(3x) Sfx” from “O(4x)S*x”. 

But Gaunilo’s disciple overlooks the fact that “Bx” 
is logically superfluous in CM. To say that x is a being 
is logically the same as saying that there is something 
which is identical with x. In other words, “Bx” can be 
replaced by “(dz)(z=x).” But “(dz)(z=x)” is prova- 
ble in CM, which makes “S"x” logically equivalent to 
“Sx.” “O(Ax)S"x? implies “(4x)S#x” after all. 


Il. THe Very IDEA OF A SUPREME BEING 


The proof that “O(4x)Sx” implies “(4x).Sx” will be 
an empty formalism if the idea of a supreme being 
does not make sense. The main ingredient in this idea 
is the predicate “is greater than.” Is this predicate 
meaningful? Does it make sense, in other words, to 
compare things in terms of ontological greatness? 
Anselm writes as though it were self evident: 


. if one observes the nature of things he perceives, 
whether he will or no, that not all are embraced in a 
single degree of dignity; but that certain among them 
are distinguished by an inequality of degree. For he who 
doubts that the horse is superior in its nature to wood, 
and a man more excellent than a horse, assuredly does 
not deserve the name of a man.° 


Hartshorne joins with Anselm thus: 


And if you ask about the import of “greater,” the reply 
is, x is greater than y insofar as x is, and y is not, something 
“which it is better to be than not to be.” Greater thus 
means superior, more excellent, more worthy of admir- 
ation and respect.® 


4 See Charles Hartshorne’s The Logic of Perfection (La Salle, Wlinois, 1962), especially pp. 49-57. Hartshorne assumes Anselm’s Principle 


as a premise of his modal argument for the existence of God. 
5 St. Anselm, Monologium, ch. IV. 


ê Charles Hartshorne, Anselm’s Discovery (La Salle, Illinois, 1965), pp. 25-26. 
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But it would not seem to help much to explicate “is 
greater than” in terms of “is superior to,” “is more 
excellent than” or, as it sometimes is, in terms of “is 
more perfect than.” For if we consider “is greater 
than” as puzzling, then these other terms are equally 
puzzling. This manner of explication may have been 
perfectly acceptable to Anselm and other medieval 
philosophers who viewed reality through neo- 
Platonic glasses as constituting an ordered whole, 
with things being graded according to the degree of 
perfection, excellence, and even existence they 
possessed. It is not perfectly acceptable to those of us 
who do not wear those same metaphysical glasses. 
What we require is an analysis of “is greater than” in 
terms which are clearly meaningful, familiar and, 
hopefully, free from particular metaphysical 
trappings. 

Hartshorne’s mention of “is greater than” in terms 
of “more worthy of admiration and respect” strikes 
me as a step in the right direction. Plantinga takes it 
a step further. 


A man who displays such qualities as wisdom and 
courage is greater, so far forth, than one who does not. 
Furthermore, a cat let’s say, is not as great a being as a 
man, in that the latter has properties of intelligence and 
knowledge that the former lacks. Of course one being 
might have wisdom and intelligence but little courage 
and another just the reverse; then it might be hard to say 
which, if either was the greater. But such qualities as 
wisdom, moral excellence, power, courage and the like 
are what we might call “great making” properties; the 
more of these a being has, the greater, all else being 
equal, it is.” 


Malcolm specifies an entire range of “great making” 
properties 


Ifa housewife has a set of extremely fragile dishes, then 
as dishes they are inferior to those of another set like 
them in all respects except that they are not fragile. 
Those of the first set are dependent for their continued 
existence on gentle handling; those of the second set are 
not. There is a definite connection in common language 
between the notions of dependency and inferiority, and 
independence and superiority. To say that something 
which was dependent on nothing whatever was superior 
to (“greater than”) anything that was dependent in any 
way upon anything is quite in keeping with the everyday 
use of the terms “superior” and “greater.” Correlative 
with the notions of dependence and independence are 
the notions of limited and unlimited. An engine requires 
fuel, and this is a limitation. It is the same thing to say 
that an engine’s operation is dependent on as that it is 
limited by its fuel supply. An engine that could 
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accomplish the same work in the same time and was in 
other respects satisfactory, but did not require fuel, 
would be a superior engine.® 


Hartshorne, Plantinga and Malcolm dte obvious 
ways in which things may be compared. in particular 
respects. Hartshorne tells us that we mzy compare 
things with respect to that which is mor2 worthy of 
our admiration and respect. We frequenty do claim, 
and meaningfully so, that one person is more worthy 
of our admiration and respect than arother. The 
loving and charitable person is more wcrthy of our 
admiration and respect than the greedy millionaire 
who continues to swindle his fellows, rot because he 
needs the extra goods, but simply because he wants to 
pad his already secure nest egg. Put differently, we 
could say that the loving and charitab.e person is 
greater than our greedy millionaire wita respect to the 
property of being worthy of our adm-ration and 
respect; even though our millionaire might be greater 
with respect to the having of wealth. 

Plantinga cites wisdom, intelligence, power, moral 
excellence, courage, and the like as gr2at making 
properties. These are particular respects im which one 
thing may be said to be greater than ancther. Thus, 
x might be greater than y with respect to intelligence, 
but y might be greater than x with respectto courage. 

Malcolm goes further still. He tells us ia effect that 
one thing x may be greater than another thing y with 
respect to being less limited by or depencent on z. If 
y is limited by z and x is not, or if y is more limited by 
z than x is limited by z, then x will be greater than y 
with respect to being less limited by z. Conceivably, 
although Malcolm does not say so, one th ng x might 
be greater than another thing y with respect to being 
less limited by z,, yet y may be greater than x with 
respect to being less limited by Zp. 

There are unquestionably many other ways by 
which to compare things in particular respects, each 
of which would generate a locution of the form “x is 
greater than y with respect to property P.” Thus, we 
might say that Beethoven is greater than Montavanni 
with respect to composing. Or, Ty Ccbb is greater 
than Lefty Grove with respect to hitting a baseball. 
The point of these examples is not so much that they 
are true, noncontroversial, readily decidable, or easy 
to secure agreement about. Rather, it i: that they 
make sense, that they are meaningful. It may not be 
possible to get complete agreement about Beethoven 
being a greater composer than Montavanni. And 
even less agreement would probably be reached over 


? Alvin Plantinga, “God and Possible Worlds,” a paper read at Davidson College on November 12, 1974. 
8 Norman Malcolm, “Anselm’s Ontological Arguments,” The Philosophical Review, vol. LXIX, no. 1 (January 1960), sp. 41—62. 
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whether Beethoven or Bach is the greater composer. 
In fact, we might want to say that Bach is not greater 
than Beethoven with respect to composing, and also 
that Beethoven is not greater than Bach with respect 
to composing. In doing so, we would not be 
contradicting ourselves, because “x is not greater than 
y with respect to composing” does not entail “y is 
greater than x with respect to composing.” Yet, if it 
is meaningful to say that Beethoven zs not greater 
than Bach with respect to composing—and it is— 
then it is also meaningful to say that Beethoven is 
greater than Bach with respect to composing. 
Although these comparison claims may be controver- 
sial, they are nonetheless meaningful. Their meaning 
is guaranteed by the fact that they are commonly 
used and understood by speakers of ordinary 
language. 

I have dwelled so far on stressing that things may 
be compared in particular respects. What must be 
shown, however, is that things may be compared 
absolutely. That is, we want to show that it is 
meaningful to say that x is greater than y, without 
adding “in this or that respect.” 

To say that x is greater than y is not to compare x 
and y regardless or independently of how x and y may 
be compared in particular respects. On the contrary, 
x will be greater than y precisely because x is greater 
than y in various particular respects. Plantinga, as 
quoted above, is suggesting this when he says that 
more great making properties a being has, the greater, 
all else being equal, it is. Malcolm is suggesting the 
same when he says that one set of dishes is superior to 
another if the first is like the second in all respects 
save not being fragile. 

The trouble with the suggestions of Plantinga and 
Malcolm is that things are rarely, perhaps never, the 
same in all relevant ways save the way they are being 
compared in a particular respect. Plantinga and 
Malcolm would have great difficulty, then, in even 
being able to say that one thing is absolutely greater 
than another. What is needed is an analysis of “is 
greater than” which takes into account not merely 
one, but all great making properties, or a sufficient 
subset thereof. We want to be able to say that x is 
greater than y because x possesses a certain combina- 
tion of great making properties which y does not, 
even though y may possess certain great making 
properties which x does not. Moreover, we also want 
to say that a sufficient condition for x to be greater 
than y is that x possess any one of a number of 
combinations of great making properties which y 
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lacks, and that a necessary condition for x to be 
greater than y is that x possesses at least one 
combination of great making properties which y 
lacks. This suggests that the concept of being greater 
than should be expressed in disjunctive normal form. 

Let “F(x, y, z)” be short for “x is greater than y with 
respect to z.” Then the definition of “x is greater than 
y” should, as suggested, have the following form: 


[E(x y, Py) o.. © F(x, yy Pin) Y 
[F (x, y, Py) ©... © F(x, py Pan?)] Ve 
v [F(x y, Pa) $a F(x, 9, Pun) | 


where each “Pp” represents a great making property 
with respect which it is meaningful to compare x and 
y. We will also want each of these great making 
properties to be such as to guarantee that two things 
may be equally great, and that “is greater than” is 
irreflexive, anti-symmetric and transitive.’ 

I believe that power, courage, intelligence, knowl- 
edge, kindness, beauty, truthfulness, gentleness, lov- 
ingness, and spiritedness should be counted among 
the great making properties. But what the great 
making properties are exactly, and how the predicates 
that represent them should be conjoined in the 
disjuncts of the suggested definitional form of “is 
greater than” are questions beyond the scope of the 
present paper. Their answers would provide us with 
a specification of what “is greater than” actually 
means; and that is something that will have to wait 
until further evidence is acquired and analyzed 
concerning how “is greater than” functions in a wide 
variety of contexts, including the religious, the moral, 
and the aesthetic. Even though I am not presently in 
the position of being able to provide anything more 
than the definitional schema of “is greater than” we 
need not for that reason decline from saying that “is 
greater than” is in fact meaningful. Many phrases of 
our language are meaningful and understood, even 
when users of the language are not in a position to 
explicitly define those phrases. I think that the phrase 
“is greater than” is used and understood—hence, 
meaningful; and, thus, that the very idea of a supreme 
being makes sense. 


HI. THe Possrsitrry or Gop 


We are interested in demonstrating that the 
statement “It is possible for God to exist” is true of the 
actual world. According to possible world semantics, 


° This formal analysis is not meant to preclude the possibility of providing an informal explication of what “is greater than” means. 
Indeed, it is quite conceivable that an informal explication may prove more satisfactory in the long run than a formal analysis. 
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one way of demonstrating that the possibility state- 
ment “OA,” for any statement “A,” is true of the 
actual world is by constructing a deductively valid 
argument “B,,..., B,/A” such that each of the 
premises “B,,” . . ., “B,” is true in some possible world 
which is accessible to the actual world, even though 
one or more of these premises happens to be false of 
the actual world.'© That is, if “B,,..., B,/A” is 
deductively valid and each premise “B,,” .. ., “Ba is 
true of the same possible world W, then ‘A’ will also 
be true of W. But if‘A’ is true of Wand W is accessible 
to the actual world, then “OA” is true of the actual 
world. 

So, if we had a deductively valid argument for the 
existence of God, all the premises of which are true of 
some possible world W which is accessible to the 
actual world, we could then correctly infer both that 
God exists in Wand that it is possible for God to exist 
in the actual world. Or if we had an argument for the 
existence of God which is not deductively valid, but 
which could be extended to a deductively valid 
argument by the addition of one or more premises, 
and if the premises of this new, extended argument 
are all true in some possible world W which is 
accessible to the actual world, then here too we could 
correctly infer both that God exists in W and that it 
is possible for God to exist in the actual world. 

I believe that St. Thomas Aquinas’ Third Way can 
be appropriately modified to prove that it is possible 
for God to exist. Aquinas argued as follows: 


The third way is taken from possibility and necessity and 
runs thus. We find in nature things that are possible to be 
and not to be, since they are found to be generated and 
to be corrupted, and consequently, it is possible for them 
to be and not to be. But it is impossible for these always 
to exist, for that which can not-be at some time is not. 
Therefore, if everything can not-be, then at one time 
there was nothing in existence. Now if this were true 
then even now there would be nothing in existence, 
because that which does not exist, begins to exist only 
through something already existing. Therefore if at one 
time nothing was in existence, it would have been 
impossible for anything to have begun to exist; and thus 
now nothing would be in existence—which is absurd. 
Therefore, not all beings.are merely possible, but there 
must exist something the existence of which is necessary. 
But every necessary thing either has its necessity caused 
by another, or not. Now it is impossible to go on to 
infinity in necessary things which have their necessity 
caused by another... Therefore, we cannot but admit 
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the existence of some being having of it elf its own 
necessity, and not receiving it from another, but rather 
causing in others their necessity. This all mea speak of as 
God.!! 


The first thing to get straight about thi: argument 
is what Aquinas means by necessity. H= does not 
mean logical necessity. Rather, he sugg2sts that a 
necessary being is one that cannot be gen=rated and 
cannot be corrupted. In the idiom of possinle worlds, 
a necessary being for Aquinas is one that exists in a 
possible world only if it neither begins to exist nor 
ceases to exist in that or any other possibE world; it 
is a being which either eternally exists o eternally 
fails to exist in every possible world where it exists. 
But a necessary being in this sense need not exist in all 
possible worlds. I prefer to say that such beings are 
temporally-necessary. Beings which are mot tempor- 
ally-necessary will be called temporally-contingent. 
Thus, a temporally-contingent being is >ne which 
can either be generated or can be corrupted. Again, 
in possible world’s language, a temporally-contingent 
being is one which either begins to exist in some 
possible world or ceases to exist in some possible 
world. It could happen, however, that n a given 
possible world a temporally-contingent keing exists 
eternally. 

We can express the ideas of temporal-nezessity and 
temporal-contingency more precisely as Hllows. Let 
the expression “t,; < t” be short for the expression 
“time ¢y is later than time #,,” and let “7” be short 
for “x is realized (exists) at time £.” The notion of 
being generated can then be defined thus: 
“Gen (x)” = af (Sty) (Ate) (t < to ad Txt c ~ Txt,)”. 
The notion of being corrupted can be defined 
similarly : 


“Cor(x)” = aq “(G4) (Gla) (t) < h © Txt, © ~ Th)” 
And given these two notions, we can ther define the 
concepts of being temporally-necessary and tem- 
porally-contingent, respectively. 

“TemNec(x)” = gf [O ~Gen(x) » [] ~Cor{x)” 

“TemCon(x)”. = gf © Gen(x) v © Cor{x)” 

As expected, “(x) (TemNec (x) = ~ TemCon(x})” 
is a logical truth. Moreover, for any possible world 
where “(V4 ) (Vi) (4) < to V tp <4 V h = to)” and 
“(Wx) (GHA Txt v (st)~ Txt)” are true, sach as the 
actual world, “(Vx)(TemNec(x) = 0] ((7t) Txt v 
(Vt) ~ Txt))” is also true. l 

The Third Way can now be modified and extended 


10 A possible world W, is accessible to possible world W, if and only if every statement true of W, is possibly true of W,. More 
intuitively, W, is accessible to W, just in case someone living in W, can conceive of what W, is like. For more on the accessibility relation, 
see Hughes and Creswell, An Introduction to Modal Logic, especially pp. 75—80. 


li Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, p. 3, art. 3. 
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to apply to a possible world which is accessible to but 
possibly distinct trom the actual world. The argument 
runs thus: 


(1) Some temporally-contingent being presently 
exists. 
There have been only finitely many tem- 
porally-contingent beings to date. 
Every temporally-contingent being begins to 
exist at some time and ceases to exist at some 
time. 
Everything which begins to exist at some 
time and ceases to exist at some time exists for 
a finite period of time. 
If everything exists for only a finite period of 
time, and there have been only finitely many 
things, then there was a time when nothing 
existed. 
If there was a time when nothing existed, 
then nothing presently exists (since things 
begin -to exist only through something else 
which already exists, and if there was a time 
when nothing existed then nothing could 
begin to exist at any time thereafter). 
Everything which exists exists for some time 
or other. 
Everything has a sufficient reason for its 
existence either in itself or beyond itself. 
There cannot be an infinite regress of 
sufficient reasons (for failure to reach an 
explanation is not an explanation). 
No temporally-contingent being is a sufficient 
reason for a temporally-necessary being. 
Every temporally-necessary being which is a 
sufficient reason for its own existence—one 
whose essence, as it were, is to exist—is a 
being without any limitations. 
(12) A being without any limitations is necessarily 
greater than any other being. 
(13) It is not possible for anything to be greater 
than itself. 
(14) It is necessarily the case that for all x and y, if 
x is greater than y, then 7 1s not greater than 
x. (The relation of being greater than is 
necessarily anti-symmetric.) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


Therefore, 
(15) There is a supreme being. 


This argument is deductively valid. Its premises, 
moreover, are mutually consistent, and thus true of 
some possible world W. It is plausible to assume that 
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W is accessible to the actual world, since we are here 
and now conceiving of W from the actual world. So 
(15) is true of W. 

Statements (1), (2), (3), (6) and (10) can be thought 
of as logically-contingent facts about W; whereas, 
(4)> (5); (7); (8), (9), (11), (13) and (14) are self- 
evident analytic truths, and hence true in all possible 
worlds. Only (12) requires special justification. 

Assume x is a being without limitations in W. Then 
x possesses every great making property in W. In 
particular, x possesses the property in W of not being 
limited in world W! by anything. In other words, if 
x is a being without any limitations in W, then x 
possesses every great making property in W. But the 
property of not being limited in W! is a great making 
property of W. So it is true in W that it is true in W! 
that xis unlimited. But for any statement p, if it is true 
in world & that p is true in world B, then p is true in 
world B.!2 Hence, x is unlimited in world W!. Now if 
xis unlimited in W', then in W!, x is greater than any 
other being in W'; otherwise x would be limited by 
not possessing a great making property possessed by 
something else. Hence it is true in W! that x is greater 
than every other being. Since W? is an arbitrarily 
selected possible world, it follows that it is true in 
every possible world that x is greater than every other . 
being. Consequently, it is necessarily the case that x 
is greater than every other being. So (12) is true in W., 


IV. LOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


The proof that God is possible only if actual was 
carried out in a very strong system of quantified 
modal logic. Such logics have been the subject of 
considerable controversy in recent years. It is reason- 
able, therefore, to request the certification of any 
particular system of quantified modal logic whenever 
that system is employed in a demonstration, especially 
if the logic is as strong as CM. The task of fully 
justifying the use of CM, however, far exceeds the 
scope of this paper. What I intend to do instead is 
direct my attention to a particularly important mode 
of reasoning upon which the rejection of CM might 
well be based. 

CM has the Barcan Formula (BF) as a theorem. 


(BF): 0O (Y90 A > (1 (Vx) A) 


So in order to be able to accept CM as a viable modal 
logic (BF) will have to be necessarily true, that is, 


12 See Nicholas Rescher, A Theory of Possibility, (Pittsburgh, 1975), especially pp. 111, 112, and 122. 
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true in all possible worlds.!? Yet Plantinga and others 
have argued persuasively to contrary. According to 
Plantinga, 


The proposition expressed by the Barcan Formula .. . is 
easily seen to be false or at any rate not necessarily true. 
No doubt there is a possible world W* where no material 
objects exist—a world W* in which the only objects are 
such things as propositions, sets, numbers and God. Now 
such a thing as a set is essentially immaterial; for surely 
no set could have been a material object. It is therefore 
true that 


(38) Every set is essentially immaterial. 


This is not a merely accidental feature of our immaterial 
world; (38) is necessarily true, true in every world. 
Hence it is true in this world W* of which we are 
speaking. And of course sets are not unique in this 
regard; the same goes for properties, propositions, and 
God. Hence 


(38’) Everything is essentially immaterial. 
is also true in W*. But 
(39) Necessarily, everything is an immaterial object. 


is false in W*, in view of the possibility of worlds like « 
[the actual world] in which there exist material objects.!4 


Let us assume for simplification, but without doing 
an injustice to Plantinga’s argument, that his imma- 
terial world W* contains only numbers. The argu- 
ment then boils down as follows: 


(1) Everything is a number. 
(2) Numbers are . necessarily 
immaterial. 
.'.(3) Everything is necessarily immaterial. 
.".(4) Necessarily everything is immaterial. 


(essentially) 


(1) is the constitutional assumption about W*. (2) is 
viewed as a logical truth, hence true in W*. (3) is said 
to follow from (1) and (2); (4) from (3) and (BF). 
Reductio conclusion: (4) is true of W*. But (4) is 
really false of W* ; otherwise, the actual world would 
have to be exclusively immaterial, which it is not. 
Final conclusion: (BF) is neither true of W*, nor 
necessarily true. 

Compelling though it may seem, this argument is 
not without its difficulties. In the first place, I have 
some reservation about the existence of a possible 
world whose domain is different from the domain of 
the actual world. Indeed, if (BF) is adopted, even 
tentatively, as a necessary truth of an S5 structure of 
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possible worlds, then precisely the same objects exist 
in every possible world, albeit with differicg inessen- 
tial attributes. So instead of rejecting (BF outright, 
Plantinga ought to consider the rejection of his 
constitutional assumption about W*. However, let us 
assume for the purpose of argument that (r) is true of 
W*. More serious difficulties are present. 

Is it really true that numbers are =ssentially 
immaterial? In other words, are numbers immaterial 
in every possible world where they exist ? Number 
theory suggests not. It is true of course that any model 
of number theory drawn from the actual world will 
be immaterial. ‘This is because there are orly finitely 
many material objects in the actual worlc and that 
the domain of any model for number theory must be 
infinite. But number theory does not uniquely 
determine the objects of its models. First, zhe 
incompleteness results of Gödel and others -ell us that 
if number theory has a standard model then it also 
has nonstandard models. Second, we know from set 
theory that there are even diverse ways cf construing 
the “numbers” which make up the standard mocels 
of number theory. Third, and most tmoortantly, 
number theory does not at all specify that the objects 
of its models must be immaterial. Indeed, 2 subset of 
a possible world with infinitely many marerial objects 
might well be a model for number theory, with 
certain material objects of that world being numbers. 
Imagine a possible world with infinitely many 
material objects represented by the dots be ow. 


The numbers of this world are tke material, 
composite individuals consisting of the objects within 
the cluster. 1 is a particular material object. 2 is a 
material cluster of two objects other than 1. 3 is a 


- Cluster of three objects other than those comprising 1 


and 2. And so on..Plantinga could argue, of course, 
that there might be material models o7 number 
theory, but that the objects of such a model are not 
really numbers. He would then have to sp=cify how 
to individuate numbers independently o` number 
theory. Until such a specification is forthcoming, 
Plantinga’s case against (BF) remains tenuous. 


13 Properly speaking, A is necessarily true in world W if and only if A is true in all possible worlds accessible to W. Constant reference 
to accessibility will only serve to unnecessarily complicate the subsequent discussion, however. 


14 Alvin Plantinga, The Nature of Necessity (Oxford, 1974), p- 59. 
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I now turn to the question of whether Plantinga’s 
argument is valid. Does (3) follow from (1) and (2)? 
Let “Nx” be short for “x is a number” and “Max” for 
“x is material.” The formal renditions of (1) and (3) 
are, respectively : 


(lf) (Yx) Nx 
(3f) (VWx)O ~Mx 


But how are we to translate (2)? There are three 
possibilities: 


(2fa) (Yo O (Nx > ~ Mx) 
(2fb) O (Vx) (Nx > ~ Mx) 
(afc) (Yx) (Nx > O ~Mx) 


Plantinga’s argument against (BF) is stated infor- 
mally and does not involve, so far as I can ascertain, 
a choice by him of one of these three ways of saying 
that a number is necessarily or essentially immaterial. 
All that Plantinga tells us is that x has a property P 
essentially if and only if x has P in every possible 
world in which it exists.!> This, however, is insufficient 
for enabling us to choose among the above three ways 
of possibly construing (2). Yet the argument against 
(BF) crucially depends on which of these three 
alternatives we adopt. 

(3f) is implied by neither (2fa) and (1f), nor by 
(2fb) and (1f). So if either (2fa) or (2fb) is the modal 
translation of (2) then Plantinga’s argument is 
invalid. 


Davidson College 


15 Ibid., p. Go. 
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(3f) is implied by (2fc) and (1f); and the argument 
will be valid if (2) translates as (2fc). I personally 
believe that (2fa) is the appropriate translation of (2). 
But that issue aside, what reasons might Plantinga 
have for suggesting that a statement as strong as (2fc) 
is true in W*? He suggests that (2) is not merely an 
accidental feature of W*, but necessarily true? So if 
(2) translates as (2fc), then (2fc) must be necessarily 
true, and hence true in W*. Now a strong case can be 
made for claiming that both (2fa) and (2fb) are 
necessarily true, if true in any possible world. It is not 
at all clear to me, however, that (2fc) is necessarily 
true. First, as I argued earlier, number theory suggests 
the possibility of material numbers. Second, even if 
material numbers are not possible, (2fc) will fail to be 
necessarily true just in case there are possible worlds 
W, and W, such that there is something in both W, 
and W, which is an immaterial number in W, anda 
material non-number in W,. That there are such 
worlds seems plausible. Plantinga’s argument against 
(BF) can be made valid, but only at the cost of being 
unsound. 

To seriously question the soundness ofan argument 
against your position does not, as we all know, prove 
your position. Notwithstanding the weakness of 
Plantinga’s argument against (BF), the logic CM and 
its equivalents are still in need of being certified. Until 
they are, the best I can claim to have provided in this 
paper is a modal model for proving the existence of 
God. 


Recewed April 12, 1979 
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VI. OF FACT AND FANCY 


DAVID NOVITZ 


Ugh eae human beings are normally expected to 
know how to take the objects of their environ- 
ment. They must not take chairs as firewood, walls as 
dartboards, or threats as jokes. Needless to say, 
though, such skills do not come naturally, but have to 
be acquired, often over a long period of time. 

What, then, is involved in learning how to take the 
events and objects of one’s environment? In what 
follows I shall argue that it is only possible to answer 
this question by acknowledging the role which the 
fanciful imagination plays in the acquisition and 
growth of empirical knowledge. In effect, my aim in 
this paper is to defend a view completely at 
loggerheads with traditional epistemology : the view, 
namely, that the fanciful imagination (or, if you like, 
our ability to fantasize) is necessary for empirical 
knowledge. This, if true, must radically affect our 
attitudes towards the epistemological status not only 
of fiction, but of games of make-believe, children’s 
fantasies and even day dreams. 


I. THe TRADITIONAL VIEW 


Traditionally, a distinction is drawn between two 
different types of imagination: what I shall call the 
fanciful imagination on the one hand, and the 
constructive imagination on the other. Part of my 
aim, I have said, is to stress the role of the fanciful 
imagination in accounting for the acquisition and 
growth of empirical knowledge. And this is odd, for 
in traditional epistemology, and certainly in the 
works of Hume and Kant, the constructive imagina- 
tion is regarded as crucial to the acquisition of 
knowledge, whereas the fanciful imagination is 
regarded as inimical to it.! 

Hume, it is well known, concedes the power of the 
(fanciful) imagination to roam at will. He speaks of 
“the liberty of the imagination to transpose and 
change its ideas’? ... in “what form it pleases” 
(p. 10). However, he soon concedes that “nothing 


would be more unaccountable than the operations of 
that faculty were it not guided by som= universal 
principles” (p. 10). And it is the principle of the 
association of ideas which is posited as the guiding 
force of the imagination in its constructive function: 
its function, that is, of affording justified beliefs— 
what most of us regard as knowledge—about the 
world. This, he tells us, is the natural function of a just 
or healthy imagination, and is responsibE for many 
of our ideas and beliefs about the world around us— 
from our belief in the continuous existence of physical 
objects to our ideas of substance and causa! necessity. 

The principle of the association of idea:, therefore, 
is conceived of by Hume as “permanent. irresistible 
and universal,” and, according to hina, must be 
distinguished from other principles which are 
“changeable, weak and irregular” (p. 225). He goes 
on to say that the imagination when regu.ated by the 
principle of association is “the foundation of all our 
thoughts and actions, so that upon (its) removal 
human nature must immediately perish and go to 
ruin” (p. 225). 

Since the fanciful imagination is characterised, in 
part at least, by the absence of the principle of 
association, and by the presence of weak and 
changeable principles, Hume clearly regards fancy 
as a source of the destruction of human nature 
(pp. 225-6). It is the origin of “the loose and indolent 
reveries ofa castle builder” (p. 624) and thz inventions 
of poets—each of which is “to be regarded as an idle 
fiction” (pp. 493-4). However, the principles which 
guide the fanciful imagination (unlike tke principle 
of association which guides the constructive imagi- 
nation) “are neither unavoidable to mankind, nor 
necessary, or so much as useful in the cor.duct of life 
...? (p. 225). 

Similar claims are made by Kant. In hs view, it is 
the transcendental imagination which plays the 
essential constructive function of synthesizing the 
“manifold” of experience by bringing it umder certain 


! It should be stressed that the distinction between the constructive and fanciful imagination is intended to mark diferent mental 
capac. or abilities, and is not intended to distinguish ontic entities or faculties. 
2? David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, L. A. Selby-Bigge, (ed.), (Oxford, 1941), Book I, Part L Section HI, p. 9. Fursher references 


to this work will be given in the text. 
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concepts. As conceived here, the transcendental 
imagination is a condition of all empirical knowledge, 
and has the function of bringing diverse and disjoint 
sensory material under a range of concepts. Some of 
these concepts, Kant tells us, are “pure” concepts of 
the understanding, but others are empirical and are 
derived from our experience in what Kant sometimes 
calls the reproductive imagination. 

The reproductive imagination, however, very 
closely resembles Hume’s constructive imagination, 
since it is “entirely subject to empirical laws, the laws 
namely of association.”? Although the imagination 
has both a transcendental function and an empirical 
function, the reproductive imagination operates 
“within the domain ... of psychology” (B 152). 
According to Kant, therefore, our empirical concepts 
are a product of the principle of association of ideas, 
and certainly not of the fanciful imagination. 

Like Hume, Kant has harsh things to say about 
fancy. In Anthropologie (31, VII, 174) he tells us that 
“phantasy” is nothing other than the uncontrolled 
spatial imagination: the imagination which runs riot 
in day dreams or nightmares. The imagination thus 
conceived is thought of as altogether incapable of 
performing the normal epistemic functions of the 
constructive imagination. Fancy, in Kant’s words, is 
“the mere play of the imagination”: it is an ‘unruly’ 
imagination, an imagination ungoverned by rules of 
synthesis. Such an imagination can combine appear- 
ances in whatever way it chooses, and cannot, for 
that reason, allow us access to the actual or objective 
appearances of things in the world.* 

Both Hume and Kant clearly regard the fanciful 
imagination as wholly inconducive to the acquisition 
and growth of empirical knowledge. In what follows 
I shall give reasons for maintaining otherwise. In 
order to do this, it is helpful to begin by attending to 
the role of the fanciful imagination in the development 
of what laymen sometimes call “a philosophical 
attitude.” Throughout I shall use the term “fanciful 
imagination” to mention the power of the mind to 
fabricate or invent by combining ideas, images, 
beliefs or objects howsoever we choose. While I do not 
wish to suggest that the process of fabricatirg, 
inventing, or fantasizing must always be covert, it is 
not part of my purpose to provide an account of what 
is involved in imagining. Mine is the more general 
task of explaining the role of this activity in the 
acquisition and growth of human knowledge. 
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Il. TAKING IT PHILOSOPHICALLY 


Philosophers are often expected by those who are 
unfamiliar with the intricacies of academic philoso- 
phy, to be philosophical about their fate. They are 
expected to know how to take the vicissitudes and 
vacillations of fortune. To be philosophical in this 
sense requires flights of fancy not unlike those 
involved in a game of make-believe. We usually 
praise as philosophical someone’s response to an event 
if we believe that he has construed it in a helpful or 
beneficial way. Thus, for instance, ifa person regards 
a personal loss—whether it be injury, death of a loved 
one, or bankruptcy—not as a disaster, but, say, as 
conducive to the growth of his character, or as a 
gateway to a new life, we may (if we approve of his 
response) say that he has responded philosophically. 

Notice, though, that the response in each of these 
cases does not include a factual description of the 
event. Nor is it in any obvious sense a deduction from 
such a description. Rather, each response involves a 
specific way of construing a certain state of affairs 
even though its observable features do not obviously 
warrant these construals. The response in each case, 
it would seem, is more or less fanciful. If, for instance, 
Carruthers construes death as a gateway to a better 
life, he has, at the very least, to think his way around 
what would normally be regarded as the finality of 
death. And he has to do so imaginatively. 

That this involves fanciful acts of the imagination 
is, I think, abundantly clear. The strange thing, 
however, is that although fanciful and manifestly 
non-factual, such construals often acquire greater 
factual status as time passes, and come to be regarded 
as factual descriptions rather than fanciful meander- 
ings. It is not difficult to conceive of Carruther’s 
philosophical attitude to death gaining greater factual 
currency with the passage of time. We need only 
observe that while it is true that the appearance of a 
corpse does not, in this day and age, suggest that the 
deceased is about to take up office in a better world, 
it was not very long ago that the apparent serenity of 
a corpse was widely taken to suggest that the deceased 
had abandoned his worldly problems and had 
proceeded to a more tranquil life. It is altogether 
possible, therefore, that Carruther’s observations 
about death, although initially regarded as fanciful,- 
should gradually acquire greater factual status, and 
so come to be regarded as literally descriptive. 





3 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Norman Kemp Smith, (New York, 1965), B 152. Further references to Kant’s 


works will be given in the text. 


4H. J. Paton, Kants Metaphysic of Experience, (London, 1936), vol. 2, p. 227. 
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What we take to be the facts about death may 
change, and such changes, it would seem, often result 
from those flights of fancy which are part and parcel 


of our many attempts to make sense of this world. ° 


Our fantasies, in other words, may come to have a 
more literal application in the way in which we 
describe and organise our environment. What we 
take to be facts, I am suggesting, are bred of fancy; 
and if this sounds outrageous, it seems to me to be no 
more contentious than the other side of the coin which 
is so often captured in N. R. Hanson’s famous catch- 
cry: “Observation is theory-laden.”° 

Such a reassurance, of course, does little to cure 
one’s outrage. How, it will be asked, can I hope to 
establish that all supposed facts are born of fancy on 
the basis merely of an account of what is involved in 
being philosophical? And it is to this question that I 
shall now address myself. 


Ill. Fact AND Fancy 


To be philosophical is, in part at least, to attempt 
to make sense of an event of one sort or another. Now, 
one might be inclined to think that we only try to 
make sense of very few aspects of our lives, and that 
for the most part everything is plain and obvious. As 
a result one is inclined to believe that the flights of 
fancy involved in being philosophical occur only 
infrequently, But this is not true. 

Wetry almost constantly, using methods of varying 
sophistication, to read meaning into the vast buzzing 
confusion which surrounds us. Thus, for instance, an 
infant has to make sense of, and has to learn how to 
take the amorphous blur of raw experience which 
confronts it. Unless it can do this it will not survive. 
For the most part, though, adult confusion and 
bewilderment occurs at a level where, even though 
we can recognize the objects of our environment, we 
are nonetheless puzzled by their behaviour. A 
physicist, for instance, may be puzzled by the 
transformations of matter, a novelist by the purpose 
of life, or a wife by her husband’s behavior. We are 
all of us “significance-seeking organisms” constantly 
in search of cures for our bewilderment. 

It is, as Michael Frayn points out, vitally important 
to be able to attach significance to the objects of our 
environment. Not to know that a certain object is 
capable of easing your hunger or quenching your 
thirst is eventually to die either of starvation or 
dehydration. Signs and clues of one sort or another 


5 N. R. Hanson, Patterns of Discovery (Cambridge, 1958), ch. 1. 
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are the very stuff of survival, and are epistemic 
constructions—-man-made rather than God-given. 
Human beings, rather than natural forces or tran- 
scendent deities, have the task of scrting and 
organising the environment. Failing tz, they are 
unable to perform one of the most besic chores 
necessary for their survival. 

And yet this is a chore which, initially at least, is 
performed in a situation of utter ignorance. We are 
required, on pain of extinction, to make sənse of our 
surroundings, but we doso neither by bringing objects 
under empirical concepts and so recognizing them, 
nor (if we discount the possibility of innate ideas) by 
appealing to some established body of krowledge and 
belief. In such a situation there is no room for 
deduction or induction, for there is nothing to deduce 
or induce from. The only possible alter-acive is that 
we respond imaginatively. The fanciful imagination 
is brought into play. | 

Of course I cannot pretend to speak with authority 
about the mental states of the new borz mfant. My 
aim, rather, is to explain what must be the case if we 
are ever to, make sense of our surroundings. My 
argument, which is transcendental in form, has 
proceeded by elimination to the conclusien that the 
fanciful imagination is essential to our tasL. But I can 
imagine someone objecting either that I kave elimi- 
nated too much, or that in my eagerness to reach a 
favoured conclusion I have not taken all possibilities 
fully into account. 

One suggestion might be that I have keen too short 
with induction. An infant, it is said, bezins to make 
sense of its environment inductively by associating 
similar sequences of events. Thus because a specific 
object or set of: properties has led to the cessation of an 
uncomfortable sensation in the past, the presence of 
this object on a certain occasion in the futase produces 
the expectation that it will remove the sea: ation once 
again. It is in this way, the objection ccninues, that 
we come to attach significance to the cbẸcts of our 
environment. At root the process is induc ive, and it 
is therefore contended that I have been teo hasty in 
eliminating induction as the primary means of 
making sense of our environment. 

But this objection quickly runs into difficulties. The 
trouble is that we can only associate ideas of discrete 
objects or events if we are actually able tz mdividuate 
the objects or events concerned. Similazzly, one can 
only associate similar sequences of evens if one can 
distinguish these sequences (as well as the events 


6 Michael Frayn, Constructions (London, 1974), para. 6. Further references will be given in the text. 
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which constitute them), and if one can discern their 
particular properties in order to notice similarities of 
one sort or another between them. Hence induction 
and association require the prior discernment of the 
properties and individuation of the objects, events 
and sequences on which these modes of inference are 
based. It is no use, therefore, appealing to induction 
or association in order to explain the way in which 
we come to individuate or distinguish the objects of 
our environment. Both modes of inference require 
the ability to individuate, and cannot therefore be 
invoked in an explanation of it. 

It would seem, then, that if we are to explain how 
we first order the murk and confusion of raw 
experience, we need to appeal once more to the 
fanciful imagination. My claim is that in any 
conceptual lacuna it is necessary to construe imagi- 
natively the shapes, shades, sounds and sensations 
which confront and bewilder us. We have to place 
imaginative constructions on the flurry of untamed 
sensation: we have to speculate or guess as to the 
character and function of the various happenings 
around and about. This, in my view, is necessary if 
we are ever to perform the task of individuating the 
objects of our environment. 

But a further objection can be brought against this 
conclusion, for someone might wish to point out that 
up until now I have only assumed, but have not 
shown, that the individuation of objects is the result 
of a certain task which all have to perform. If, in 
point of fact, there is no such task, it stands to reason 
that acts of fancy cannot be required for its 
performance. The claim is that I have altogether 
misconstrued what is involved in individuation. It is 
not as if there 1s any task to perform at all. Rather the 
objects of the environment present themselves to the 
human mind neatly individuated and clearly distin- 
guished from all other objects. ‘This, in effect, is David 
Hume’s position. According to him since “everything 
in nature is individual,” the impression derived from 
nature “must necessarily have a determinate quantity 
and quality,” and so too must the idea which is a copy 
of that impression (p. 19). It follows, therefore, that 
our ideas of objects are fixed and determinate in every 
respect; and hence that objects present themselves to 
our minds neatly packaged and fully individuated as 
a result of a causal process and not as the result of 
some task or activity. 


Now, if this is true then there clearly is no need to’ 


invoke the fanciful imagination in an account of 
individuation. For clearly, if we do not have to 
perform this task at all, the fanciful imagination 
cannot play any part in it. 
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However, the Humean argument in support of this 
view is inadequate. Our ideas are not determinate in 
every respect. Even though the flower in my hand 
has a precise number of petals, to be aware of the 
flower is not of itself to be aware of the number of its 
petals. And this indeterminacy affects boundaries as 
well. While looking at the flower I may be undecided 
as to where it ends and its stem begins. What is more, 
a closer and more detailed look at the bloom will not 
resolve the issue. In this case a boundary needs to be 
imposed, not discovered. 

This helps explain why people do not always 
individuate the objects of their environment in the 
same way. Indeed, were it the case (as Hume suggests) 
that objects present themselves to the human mind 
clearly distinguished from all other objects, we would 
find it difficult to explain the well known fact that 
different people and groups “arrange” their worlds 
differently. Eskimos, Whorf tells us, see many 
different kinds of snow where I see only two or three. 
Most of us see seven colors in the spectrum, but others, 
in certain other societies, see only three. And this 
suggests that individuation and discernment are not 
simply passive mechanical processes. 

This would seem to settle the issue. We can no 
longer hope to explain how we make sense of our 
environment by appealing to induction, for in order 
to reason inductively we have first to perform the 
more basic task of individuating the objects and 
events on which inductive inference depends. Nor 
can we explain individuation as the passive affect on 
the mind of a mechanical process. Rather, it is the 
result of a special task which cannot depend on 
induction and association, but which, if I am right, 
must involve fanciful guesses or conjectures of one 
sort or another. Only in this way is it possible to make 
sense of, and so discern an order in, the bewildering 
blur of raw experience. 

At this stage, though, someone is bound to object 
that one cannot conjecture or entertain fanciful 
guesses unless one does so in terms of certain concepts, 
ideas or beliefs. After all, conjectures or guesses are 
always framed in terms of what we already know or 
believe. Hence far from the fanciful imagination 
being a condition of empirical knowledge, its exercise 
actually presupposes the acquisition of such 
knowledge. 

Now, I do not wish to suggest that this objection 
can be disposed of as decisively as the others. 
However, it seems perfectly conceivable that human 
beings confronted with and bewildered by the 
primeval stuff of raw sensation, should tentatively 
construe it, or arrange it, In many different ways: 
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successively modifying each construal in the light of 
its utility. Such construals are inventive or fabricative 
in that they involve the arrangement and rearrange- 
ment of sensations at will—either through optical or 
aural fixation, or through figure-ground alterations, 
or bodily movements.’ For this reason they qualify 
for the epithet “fanciful.” Still more, they are 
tentative, for they are readily abandoned when found 
to be useless or misleading. For this reason they are 
aptly described as conjectures or guesses; although, of 
course, they differ from the normal run of the mill 
conjecture in that they are pre-verbal and pre- 
conceptual. It might, of course, be true that such 
conjectures are aided by physiological reflexes, 
Kantian pure concepts of the understanding, or by 
Chomskian innate structures, but this would not make 
them any the less fanciful or conjectural. 

Insofar as these flights of fancy prove to be useful, 
they are adopted as being less than fanciful, are 
eventually relied upon, and so become part of a 
network of everyday beliefs which we have about our 
world. Those construals or speculations which lead 
nowhere, are quickly dismissed as idle fantasies. ‘The 
process as I am now describing it, is not unlike the 
process of Popperian conjecture and refutation—one 
difference being that my emphasis on fanciful 
conjecture 1s not confined to the growth of scientific 
knowledge, but is regarded as a condition of all 
significant experience or cognition. 

Clearly, then, the fanciful imagination is not only 
required for our first infantile attempts to make sense 
of the environment. It plays an equally important 
role in adult attempts to decipher the more bewilder- 
ing aspects of everyday life. For whenever established 
knowledge fails us, whenever there is no adequate 
conceptual apparatus with which to ease our confu- 
sion and bridge the gap between ignorance and 
insight, we fall back upon the fanciful imagination. 

We are now, at last, in a position to understand 
how what we take to be facts are bred of fancy. We 
have seen that the fanciful imagination is not only a 
condition of significant experience, but that we also 
` revert to it in order to make sense of our environment. 
A fanciful conjecture which fails to dispel a puzzle or 
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confusion may be progressively modified until it does. 
At this point it ceases to be regarded zs fanciful, 
comes to be relied upon, and is eventually regarded 
as knowledge. 


IV. HUME AND THE GROWTH OF KNOWLEDGE 


Needless to say, Hume does not agre2 with this 
conception of the role that the fanciful imagination 
plays in the growth of human know-edge. The 
trouble, as he sees it, is that were we to re: y on fancy 
as a source of knowledge, we would be hopelessly 
misled. Fancy roams apparently unconstrained and 
this is why the fanciful imagination is considered 
radically incapable of affording new xnowledge. 
After all, how can that mental facult7 which is 
responsible for delusions and dreams ke thought 
capable of affording knowledge? 

Despite these traditional fears, fancy seklom roams 
unconstrained. Normally, as we have seer, we revert 
to fancy in order to ease our bewilderment, but it is 
very seldom indeed that we have no knowledge at all 
with which to be guided. A scientist’s :natial conjec- 
ture, it is true, may be wild and wide of th= mark, but 
each successive guess, although fanciful, is modified 
in the light of past failures until it serves i s purpose.® 
Conjectures, quite clearly, may be more or less 
fanciful, and precisely how fanciful one’s conjecture 
is will depend on the extent of one’s pest relevant 
experience. Fancy, one could say, is constrained by 
past experience and, as we shall see, work: most cften 
and most efficiently within these constraiats. 

We may say that an imaginative response becomes 
progressively less fanciful as experience limits our 
choice of responses. When at last we arrive at a 
response—an hypothesis or conjecture—v hich serves 
our (explanatory) purpose, we rely on it end come to 
regard it not as a guess or a mere product of fancy, 
but as knowledge. It goes without saying that unless 
fancy is constrained in this way by past =xperience, 
it is hardly likely to furnish us with useful hypotheses 
in terms of which to negotiate the env:rcnment and 
ease our confusion. 


7 See R. L. Gregory, The Intelligent Eye (London, 1970). See as well the case studies cited by Jean Piaget, The Origins of .ntelligence in the 
Child, translated by Margaret Cook (Harmondsworth, 1977), pp. 37~42. It is doubtful whether the earlier Piaget (1933) would have 
agreed with this since he attempts to account for the infant’s intitial accommodation to the breast entirely in terms o” physiological 
reflexes—this despite the fact that the case studies which he cites give clear indication of trial and error (searching) activiaes on the part 
of the infant, (pp. 38-9). However, the later Piaget (1970), in his article “Piaget’s Theory” in Carmichael’s Manual of Child Fiychology edited 
by P. Mussen (New York, 1970), insists that in order to know an object an organism must in some sense act upon it, thersb- transforming 
not only the object but also its own psychological structures. Although my thesis in this paper is compatible with, and caz be seen as an 
extension of, Piaget’s later theory, to my knowledge he nowhere entertains the possibility of the imagination actively contvibuting zo the 


initial cognitive process. 


8 Karl Popper, Conjectures and Refutations: The Growth of Scientific Knowledge (London, 1963), Chapters 1 and 3. 
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However, a Humean might still have serious doubts 
as to whether the fanciful imagination can possibly 
provide us with knowledge of the actual world. After 
all, we normally regard hypotheses and conjectures 
as fanciful only if they fail to explain what we wish to 
have explained: only, that is, if they fail to furnish us 
with knowledge. An hypothesis that works is never 
regarded as mere fantasy. This is why Hume prefers 
to ascribe the growth of knowledge to the “just,” 
“healthy” or (in my words) constructive (rather than 
fanciful) imagination. 

In one respect our Humean is clearly correct. It is 
true that successful hypotheses are not mere fantasies. 
They are, as I have stressed, a product both of fancy 
and experience. It is true, too, that we tend to regard 
hypotheses as less than fanciful—indeed, as factual— 
if they achieve explanatory success. However, it is 
difficult to see why the contingent success of a 
conjecture or hypothesis should be taken to establish 
that it was framed independently of the fanciful 
imagination. After all, the fact, if it is one, that the 
world turns out to be as hypothesized is largely a 
matter of luck and cannot be taken to establish that 
the hypothesis concerned is fancy free. 

This point, however, can easily be granted by 
Hume. No doubt he would argue that it is not the 
success of the hypothesis, but rather the fact that it is 
framed in terms of relevant past experience, which 
makes it non-fanciful. But even this is not as 
straightforward as it may seem. Part of the trouble is 
that it is by no means clear how extensive our past 
experience should be in order for us to say that an 
hypothesis or conjecture is not a product of fancy. If 
we insist that hypotheses are only non-fanciful when 
they are framed entirely in terms of past relevant 
experience, then it is arguable that we are no longer 
talking about hypotheses at all, but about recalled 
knowledge. If, on the other hand, we allow that our 
hypotheses or conjectures are not purely a product of 
past experience, then they cannot be entirely divorced 
from the fanciful imagination. 

Nor, of course, is it always obvious whether our 
past experience is, or is not, relevant to the solution of 
a particular problem. We may conjecture one way or 


the other, but we all know that we are often mistaken . 


on this score. 

Clearly, then, the fanciful imagination, insofar as 
it is required for the formation of hypotheses or 
conjectures, plays a vital role in problem solving and 
hence in the growth of empirical knowledge. This is 
not to deny that Hume’s principle of the association 
of ideas and induction—that is, the constructive 
imagination—play a role in this process. However, I 
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do want to deny that one can explain problem 
solving, and hence the growth of empirical knowl- 
edge, solely in terms of the constructive imagination. 

Briefly, my reason for denying this is that one can 
only learn what one does not know. By this stage, 
though, it ought to be abundantly clear that by itself 
Hume’s constructive imagination cannot furnish new 
knowledge: it merely allows us to recall and to apply 
the old. This is clear from the fact that Hume speaks 
of the “just” and “healthy” use of the imagination 
(that is, of the constructive imagination) in situations 
where anyone other than a sceptic would speak of 
recalled knowledge. Unless one confines the term 
“knowledge” to what is logically certain, in which 
case empirical knowledge becomes unattainable, one 
must be prepared to describe as knowledge those past 
recalled experiences in terms of which we fruitfully 
negotiate the environment. Hume’s constructive 
imagination, therefore, does no more than allow us to 
recall and apply what we already know in new 
situations. By itself, then, it cannot furnish new 
knowledge. The only role that it can play in the 
acquisition and growth of empirical knowledge is 
that of guide and mentor to the fanciful imagination. 

To say this, of course, is to deny that induction 
alone can ever add to our body of knowledge. And 
while such a claim will no doubt raise some eyebrows, 
it is easily defended. Consider this example: When I 
walk across a floor I unquestioningly or, to use Hume’s 
term, naturally apply my past experience of floors to 
the floorboards on which I am about to step. I infer 
that they too will support me. Now, if one believes 
that an inductive inference of this sort adds to one’s 
knowledge, one has to maintain that the application 


-of past experience in this situation informs me of 


something about which I was previously unaware. 
And this is odd. For whatever anyone tells me, I do 
want to say that I know, and have known for some 
time, that the floorboards in front of me will support 
my weight. To suppose that I do not know this is 
either to suppose that I have good reason to doubt 
it—which I do not have; or it is to suppose that 
anything which can be doubted cannot be known— 
in which case we remove all possibility of empirical 
knowledge. 

It is only when there is some doubt as to whether 
our past experience applies in a new situation that we 
can actually learn from past experience. In such a . 
case, though, we do not rely on induction for the 
acquisition of empirical knowledge, for we have to 
imagine or hypothesize that our past experience is 
relevant to the present situation. Should we find our 
hypothesis confirmed we will indeed have learned 
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something new, but in such a case the fanciful 
imagination has once again been brought into play. 


V. CONCLUSION 


I began by saying that adult human beings are 
normally expected to know how to take the objects of 
their environment. This emphasis on “taking”? is 
important, for implicit in it is the suggestion (which 
I have defended in some detail) that the objects of the 
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environment do not simply present themselves in the 
fullness of their properties to a passive numan mind. 
Rather, we actively take them in certain ways. How 
we take them, I have tried to show, is z fanction not 
merely of past experience, but of tke fanciful 
imagination as well. To this extent my argument 
runs contrary to much traditional epistemology, for 
I have attempted to remove those vestiges of 
empiricism (and scepticism) which sull affect our 
attitude towards the fanciful imaginatien and the 
epistemological status of its constructs. 
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VIL REASONING AND EXPLANATORY COHERENCE 


GILBERT HARMAN 


I. Usince INTUITIONS ABOUT KNOWLEDGE TO STUDY 
REASONING 


B* reasoning or inference, I mean a certain process 

by which one changes one’s view, adding some 
things and subtracting others. Because of its holistic 
character, reasoning in this sense is difficult to study. 
Its principles are obscure. Notice, for example, that 
principles of logical implication are not principles of 
inference, in this sense, since they do not say how one 
may modify one’s view in various contexts. It is not 
true, for example, that one may infer anything one 
sees to be logically implied by one’s prior beliefs. One 
must not clutter up one’s mind with a mass of obvious 
consequences of things one believes. And, clearly, if 
it happens that one discovers one’s beliefs are logically 
inconsistent and therefore imply everything, one 
should not respond by trying to believe as much as 
one can. 

Reasoning is hard to study because of its holistic 
character; any part of one’s view may turn out to be 
relevant. If we simply ask ourselves whether certain 
reasoning is justified or whether it yields justified 
belief, we often find it very hard to say, and it is even 
more difficult to decide what aspects of any given 
reasoning are relatively essential to it. Furthermore, 
what intuitions there are seem to vary widely. There 
is a striking contrast here with intuitions about 
knowledge. It seems much easier to say directly 
whether a particular imagined example is or could be 
a case of knowledge than to say directly whether a 
particular imagined example involves or could 
involve warranted reasoning or justified belief. And 
it is much easier to reach directly some sort of limited 
agreement as to whether certain cases are or could be 
cases of knowledge than to reach directly a similar 
agreement as to whether certain cases are or could be 
cases of warranted reasoning of justified belief. I do 
not want to minimize disagreements about examples 
of putative knowledge. Such disagreements do exist 
and to a significant extent. But the recent philosoph- 
ical literature reveals that to a surprising degree 
agreement can be reached as to whether certain cases 
are or could be cases of knowledge. The situation is 


l Peter Unger, Ignorance (Oxford, 1975), pp. 153-183. 


very different as regards justified reasoning and 
justified belief. It therefore seems unlikelythat we can 
try to discover principles of reasoning br relying on 
our intuitions as to when belief or reasonirg is justified 
or as to what is essential to certain reasoning. Such 
intuitions would seem to be almost worthless, given 
their intrinsic uncertainty and given tke extent to 
which there is disagreement about cases. 

It is interesting that our intuitions abou: knowledge 
should be more secure than our intuations about 
justified belief and warranted reasoning. Knowledge 
seems in this respect a more basic concept for us. 
Knowledge also seems a more basic not on in other 
ways. For example, in his important boox, Jgnorance,' 
Peter Unger notes that a great many statements of 
the form X verbs that P (e.g. “Albert reg-ets that the 
Yankees won”) or X ts Adjective that P (e.z. “Albert is 
sad that the Yankees won”) presuppose both X believes 
that P and it is true that P. Furthermore, truth and 
belief tend to go together here. Almost always, if a 
statement of the relevant form presuppeses truth, it 
also presupposes belief, and vice versa. Why should 
this be so? In order to answer this, Unger notes that, 
whenever a statement of the relevant form has both 
presuppositions, of truth and of beef, it also 
presupposes knowledge: X knows that F. The point 
then is that a great many basic psychological 
attributions presuppose knowledge; and that is why 
they presuppose both truth and belief. Knowledge is 
the “central, dominant conception” herz; truth and 
belief come into the picture only becawse they are 
involved in knowledge. 

Indeed, it might even be argued tha: tie notions of 
belief and reasoning depend upon and are to be 
explained in terms of the concept of knowledge. Belief 
is a functional notion. It can only, be explained by 
exhibiting the role that beliefs play im a person’s 
psychology, how beliefs give rise to actions in the 
presence of certain desires, how beliefs rise and are 
given up as the result of perception and reasoning, 
and so forth. Beliefs are not simple dispositions to 
behave in one or another way. The same belief can 
give rise to different behavior in the presence of 
different desires; the same behavior can lee accounted 
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for in various ways as the result of different 
combinations of beliefs and desires. Beliefs and desires 
therefore cannot be understood simply in terms of the 
behavior they lead to, they must also be related to the 
conditions that can give rise to them. In particular, 
one must understand how needs can give rise to 
desires and how perception can give rise to belief. 
When one tries to spell this out for beliefs, one finds 
oneself beginning with certain normal or paradigm 
cases in which a creature knows certain things and 
then one explains other cases of belief as cases which 
have to be understood in terms of their relation to 
normal cases.* So, to a first approximation and 
normally, the beliefs of a creature that explain its 
behavior can be identified with its perceptual 
knowledge of its environment, together with what- 
ever background knowledge it has of possible means 
to its ends. A second approximation allows for beliefs 
that are not knowledge, when for example, although 
it is not the case that P, the perceptual environment 
is similar to an environment in which it is the case 
that P, this similarity causing the creature to be in an 
internal state that is similar to a state it is in when it 
knows that P, leading the creature to act in ways that 
it might act in if it knew that P, ways that would be 
appropriate for achieving its ends if it were true that 
P but which are not appropriate in the actual 
situation. This internal state counts as the belief that 
P because in a more standard situation in which 
nothing had gone wrong that state would have 
constituted knowledge that P. We can also envision 
more complex situations in which still other things go 
wrong and a belief is not knowledge even though it 
is true. Here we arrive at what I will call Gettier 
examples, which I will say something about in a 
moment. The present point is that our conception of 
belief might be best put by saying that belief is the 
state one is in when one knows, when everything goes 
right, a state one can also be in when something goes 
wrong and one does not know. 

A similar point holds for reasoning, and not just 
because reasoning involves modifying one’s beliefs. 
Not every process of changing one’s beliefs is an 
instance of reasoning. For example, forgetting is not 
reasoning. Reasoning, I suggest, has to be understood 
as a process by which one regularly and normally 
acquires knowledge. If reasoning does not lead to 
knowledge, something must have gone wrong. 

Now, recall that our intuitions about when 
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reasoning is justified and what is essential to it are 
quite insecure. Given the relative reliability of our 
intuitions about knowledge, our reflections on the 
importance of the concept of knowledge suggest an 
indirect approach to the study of justified reasoning 
and belief. Let us assume that our intuitions about 
particular cases of knowledge are fairly accurate and 
let us assume two principles relating knowledge and 
justified reasoning: 


(P1) Reasoning that could in certain circumstan- 
ces give someone knowledge is justified 
reasoning. 

(P2) Reasoning that depends essentially on the 
acceptance of a false proposition does not 
give someone knowledge. 


The first of these principles allows us to use our 
intuitions about when people know things in order to 
identify instances of justified reasoning. The second 
allows us to use these intuitions in order to help isolate 
the propositions whose acceptance is essential to such 
reasoning. 

In particular, we need to consider what I will call 
“Gettier examples,” naming them after Edmund 
Gettier, who discussed a few such examples in his 
brief but famous paper, “Is Justified True Belief 
Knowledge?”? A Gettier example is a pair of possible 
situations in which (a) a person believes something 
that happens to be true, (b) in both situations the 
person is equally justified in believing it, but (c) in 
one situation that belief constitutes knowledge, 
whereas in the other it does not. Gettier examples are 
usually discussed in connection with attempts to offer 
analyses of the concept of knowledge, but our purposes 
are different. We hope to use Gettier examples 
together with principles (P1) and (P2) in order to 
learn something about reasoning. 


Il. APPLYING THE First PART OF Our STRATEGY 


Here is a typical Gettier example. Albert wonders 
when milk is delivered in his neighborhood. He 
notices that a milk truck regularly stops in front of 
Betty’s house every Monday and Thursday mornings. 
He concludes that milk is delivered in his neighbor- 
hood on Mondays and Thursdays. Now there are two 
cases. In case one, the milk truck he sees in front of 
Betty’s is the regular milk truck for the neighborhood 
delivering milk to Betty. In this case, Albert’s 


2 See, for example, Daniel C. Dennett, Content and Consciousness (London, 1969), pp. 72-82; Gilbert Harman, Thought (Princeton, 1973), 
pp. 62-65; and Jonathan Bennett, Linguistic Behaviour (Cambridge, 1976), pp. 36-110. 
3 Edmund Gettier, “Is Justified True Belief Knowledge?” Analysis, vol. 23 (1963), pp. 121-123; reprinted with other relevant articles 


in Michael D. Roth and Leon Galis, Knowing (New York, 1970). 
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perception and reasoning can give him knowledge 
that milk is delivered in his neighborhood on 
Mondays and Thursdays. In case two, the milk truck 
Albert sees in front of Betty’s is her brother’s truck. 
Her brother always stops off for coffee on his way to 
making deliveries in another neighborhood. By 
coincidence it happens that in Albert’s neighborhood 
milk is delivered on Mondays and Thursdays, 
although Albert-has not seen any of those deliveries. 
In the second case, Albert is as justified in his belief as 
in the first case and what he believes is true, but he 
does not have knowledge. 

Let us apply our strategy to this example. Recall 
that we are assuming principles (P1) and (P2). (Pr) 
says that reasoning that could give someone knowl- 
edge is justified. Since Albert’s reasoning in case one 
can give him knowledge that milk is delivered in his 
neighborhood on Mondays and Thursdays, we may 
conclude that his reasoning is justified. Since Albert's 
reasoning is the same in case two, it is also justified 
there. But Albert’s reasoning does not give him 
knowledge in case two, when the milk truck he sees 
is Betty’s brother’s truck. Why not? Principle (P2) 
says that reasoning does not give someone knowledge 
if it depends essentially on the acceptance of a false 
proposition. We are therefore led to the following 
hypothesis: Albert fails to acquire knowledge in case 
two because his reasoning depends essentially on his 
accepting the false proposition that the truck he 
regularly sees in front of Betty’s 1s there delivering 
milk to her. If this hypothesis about Albert’s reasoning 
is correct, (P2) would explain why Albert does not 
know in case two although he can know in case one. 
In this way then we may begin to learn something 
about what sort of justified reasoning is possible in a 
example of this sort. 7 

Let me briefly mention a couple of other examples. 
Carol can come to know that the score was 5 to 1 if 
she asks and David tells her-——but not if David thought 
she asked what time it was, even if by coincidence the 
score was 5 to 1. Elizabeth can learn what time it is by 
looking at the clock in the station, but not if the clock 
doesn’t work, even if by coincidence it happens to be 
showing the correct time. If we suppose that reasoning 
is involved in both examples, then (Pr) tells us that 
this reasoning is justified. (P2) leads us to hypothesize 
that Carol’s reasoning essentially involves an accept- 
ance of the proposition that David says what he says 
because he believes that the score was 5 to 1. Similarly 
(P2) leads us to hypothesize that Elizabeth’s reasoning 
essentially involves acceptance of the proposition that 
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the clock she sees is running. 

Given Gettier examples like these, the suggested 
use of principles (P1) and (P2) rules sut a purely 
probabilistic account of inference. A purely proba- 
bilistic theory would say that one mzy infer a 
conclusion if and only if that concluson has a 
sufficiently high probability, greater than .99 for 
example, given one’s evidence. Such a purely proba- 
bilistic theory cannot account for the special relevance 
to Albert’s reasoning of the proposition that the milk 
truck he sees in front of Betty’s is there to Œliver milk 
to her. It cannot account for the special relevance of 
Carol’s acceptance of the proposition that David 
believes that the score was 5 to 1 or for the special 
relevance of Elizabeth’s acceptance of the proposition 
that the clock she sees is running. In each of these 
cases, the evidence on which the alleged p-obabilistic 
reasoning is based is all true. (Albert does-see a truck 
in front of Bettv’s, Carol does hear David say “5 to 1,” 
Elizabeth does see the big hand of the clock pointing 
to 12 and the little hand pointing to 1, et>.). In each 
case the conclusion is highly probable given the 
evidence. There is no way to bring out the special 
relevance of the propositions the Gettie- examples 
reveal to be essential. Given a purely probabilistic 
account of reasoning, one is not required to assume or 
infer those propositions. On the other hand, although 
one is on such an account permitted to infer those 
essential propositions, there will in practic always be 
many nonessential false propositions tnat one is 
permitted to infer, propositions furthermcre which if 
one knew they were false would prevent one from 
being justified in drawing one’s original conclusion.* 
Indeed, no purely probabilistic characterization can 
be given, which would distinguish essent_al proposi- 


tions from others. ‘This makes it impossible to use “P1) 


and (P2) to account for Gettier exampkes in a purely 
probabilistic theory of reasoning. 

These and other Gettier examples saggest that 
explanatory ccnsiderations play an important role in 
reasoning. Albert’s reasoning about milk delivery in: 
his neighborhood depends upon the acceptance of an 
explanation of the presence of the milk track in front 
of Betty’s house. He supposes the truck is there in 
order to deliver milk. Carol’s reasoning about the 
score of the game depends upon the acceptance of an 
explanation of David’s saying “5 to 1.” Sne supposes 
he says this because he thinks that’s the -core of the 
game. She also supposes he thinks that because that zs 
the score of the game. 

Similarly, we can say that a person sometimes 


* See Harman, Thought, pp. 120-124, and “Using Intuitions about Knowledge to Study Reasoning,” The Journal of Phiosophy, vol. 75 


(1978), pp. 433-438. 
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comes to know the truth of a generalization by 
reasoning that the generalization explains observed 
instances better than competing hypotheses do. One 
can ina related way come to know the truth of certain 
statistical conclusions—for example, Fred comes to 
know that the quarter is the biased coin on the 
grounds that that best explains the observed frequency 
of heads and tails. 

In all these cases so far, someone infers something 
that would explain the evidence. There are also cases 
in which one supposes that what one already knows 
explains or will explain something else. Knowledge 
of the future is based on such reasoning. Gertrude 
reasons that, because of Harry’s intention to be in 
New York tomorrow, he will be. Ike infers that, 
because sugar is soluble in tea, the sugar he will stir 
into his tea will dissolve. Elizabeth reasons that, 
because clocks are generally constructed, installed, 
and maintained so as to represent the correct time, 
the clock she sees represents the correct time.° 

This suggests a strong hypothesis about reasoning— 
the conclusion of reasoning is always an explanatory 
statement. But that is inexact. It treats reasoning as 
too much like argument. Reasoning is a process of 
change in overall view. One’s conclusion is in a sense 
one’s whole modified view and not any single 
statement. Furthermore, reasoning can lead one to 
abandon things previously accepted. In the spirit of 
our hypothesis, then, let us suppose (what seems 
plausible) that things previously accepted can be 
abandoned on grounds of explanatory complication 
if one does not see how their truth could be plausibly 
explained. Then we are led to something like the 
following idea: Reasoning involves two factors— 
conservatism and coherence. One seeks in reasoning 
to minimize change in one’s overall view, modifying 
it only to explain more and leave less unexplained.’ 
(A third factor, satisfaction of desire, seems important 
in practical reasoning and perhaps also in theoretical 
reasoning,’ but I will ignore that factor here.) 

Following our strategy, then, using principles (P1) 
and (P2), we are led to think of reasoning as an 
attempt to improve the explanatory coherence of 
one’s overall view. The next step is to consider why 
reasoning should be like this. What is the rationale 
for the role of explanatory coherence in reasoning? 
Why don’t we reason in some other way in which 
explanatory coherence does not play the same part? 


> Harman, Ibid., Chapter 8. 
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Why, for example, don’t we follow a purely proba- 
bilistic rule that would allow us to accept any 
conclusion with a probability greater that .gg? 
Indeed, why do we ever flatly believe or accept 
propositions at all instead of assigning them degrees 
of subjective probability ? 


UI. Wuy we DON’T OPERATE PURELY 
PROBABILISTICALLY 


Let us begin with this last question of why we 
accept or believe propositions in an all-or-nothing 
way. One absolutely crucial reason is a simple matter 
of practicality. Imagine two creatures. For one, beliefs 
are basically an ail-or-nothing affair; it either accepts 
a proposition or it does not. For the other creature, 
beliefs are matters of degree, a matter of assigning 
higher or lower subjective probabilities to proposi- 
tions. The first creature can hold beliefs more or less 
strongly in the sense that more evidence might be 
needed to dislodge some beliefs than others, for 
example. But this would be a derivative characteristic 
of that creature’s beliefs, given the way it reasons. Its 
beliefs would not themselves consist in the assignment 
to propositions of subjective probabilities, as in the 
second creature. My claim is that the second creature 
is not really feasible. 

The problem is that a creature using degrees of 
belief needs incredibly much more storage capacity 
than does a creature with all or nothing beliefs, since 
every item of information must be paired with a 
subjective probability. Furthermore, such a creature 
will have to engage in complex and impossibly time 
consuming calculations in order to accommodate new 
information which calls for a redistribution of 
subjective probabilities. As David and Stephanie 
Lewis observe, “Information-processing power is by 
no means a free good in unlimited supply, and we 
must resort to nonquantitative all-or-nothing belief 
as an economy measure.””® 

The point is one of principle that cannot be met by 
noting the vast capacity of the brain. In order to see 
this, suppose that probabilities are to be assigned to N 
unrelated atomic propositions and their various truth 
functional combinations. In the general case, this 
requires making at least 2’ —1 explicit assignments 
(for example to ail but one of the strongest conjunc- 
tions including each atomic proposition or its nega- 


6 Harman, /6id., pp. 155-168; The Nature of Morality (New York, 1977), Chapter 11. 
? Gilbert Harman, “Practical Reasoning,” Review of Metaphysus, vol. 29 (1976), pp. 431-463. 
8 David and Stephanie Lewis, review of Contemporary Philosophy in Scandinavia in Theoria 41 (1975), pp. 39-60, quoting from p. 57. 
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tion). Given a modest 300 unrelated atomic proposi- 
tions, more than 10% explicit assignments would be 
needed. This is a very large number. It has been 
estimated, for example, that there are about 1078 
atoms in the entire observable universe.’ 

The difficulty here arises from the fact that the 
number of explicit assignments needed is an exponen- 
tially exploding function of the number of unrelated 
atomic propositions. To be sure, certain general 
principles might be used to link some assignments to 
others that are given to certain related propositions, 
but that only postpones the problem. No way seems 
available in practice to avoid some form of this 
exponential explosion. So it will not be feasible for an 
intelligent creature to operate in terms of subjective 
probabilities in this way. 

By contrast, a creature with all-or-nothing beliefs 
does not have this problem. Such a creature needs to 
record only the propositions it accepts and, when it 
modifies its beliefs, it will be able to retain most of 
them unchanged, minimally adding to them or 
subtracting from them as warranted by new infor- 
mation. If there is a reason to do so, of course, such a 
creature can try to estimate the likelihood of some 
event or even try to assess the general reliability of its 
beliefs about one or another issue. But it will handle 
these questions when they arise and will not make 
specific assignments of subjective probability to 
everything, assignments that must be revised when- 
ever there is new information. 

One answer, then, to the question why we ever 
flatly accept propositions, rather than always assign- 
ing subjective probabilities, is simply that we have to 
do it that way; the alternative just wouldn’t work. 
This brings us to the next question, “Given that we do 
flatly accept propositions, why do we do so on grounds 
of explanatory coherence? Why, for example, don’t 
we reason in accordance with a purely probabilistic 
rule of acceptance?” 


IV. A PracricaL RATIONALE FOR Our USE oF 
EXPLANATORY COHERENCE 


In fact, there are a number of obvious defects in a 
purely probabilistic rule and it is useful to note what 
they are. First, since, as I have just argued, it is not 
feasible to assign probabilities to propositions in any 
very extensive way, it cannot be feasible to use a 
purely probabilistic rule in deciding what proposi- 
tions to accept. Second, even if it were possible 


9 Nigel Calder, The Key to the Universe (New York, 1977), p- 17- 
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somehow to identify sufficiently probable propositions 
without the use of detailed informaton about 
probabilities, some further principle would be needed 
in order to ensure that one will come to accept useful 
information and not just amass a vast quantity of 
uninteresting trivialities. One’s capacities are finite 
and one must take care to avoid useless clutter. In 
particular, one must be biased toward acquiring 
information that will be useful in pursuing one’s ends, 
and that is to be biased toward acquiring irformation 
of a broadly causal or explanatory kind, saying that 
one thing leads or would lead to another, that a third 
thing might prevent a fourth, and so on. Therefore, 
a purely probabilistic rule would have to be supple- 
mented with a further rule or policy encouraging one 
to accept such causal or explanatory conchusions. 

Third, there is the lottery paradox.'!° A purely 
probabilistic rule can lead one to accept a number of 
conclusions, each of which is highly probable, whose 
conjunction is quite improbable or evem logically 
inconsistent. This could cause practical trouble if it 
frequently led one to arrive at a plan consisting in 
several steps whose joint realization was highly 
unlikely or even impossible. Here we see the need for 
some sort of coherence between the different propo- 
sitions one accepts. They must be acceptable not just 
individually but also taken together as a group. 

A fourth and related point is that one -vill not be 


‘able to retrieve useful information from the set of 


propositions one accepts unless there is some organi- 
zation to the set. The individual things cne accepts 
must therefore de related to each other in ways that 
allow such organization. Here is another respect in 
which the propositions one accepts must cohere with 
one another.!! 

There is, then, a practical rationale for a principle 
of explanatory coherence as a requirement on 
theoretical reasoning. One’s beliefs must gwide one in 
one’s practical attempts to attain one’s goals. The set 
of beliefs one accepts must therefore be suitable for 
this practical use. Summing up, this mears (a) one’s 
beliefs must include views about possioly useful 
explanatory connections, (b) one’s beliefs must cohere 
with each other in being usable in this way not just 
individually but also when combined in planning, 
anticipating, and so on, and (c) one’s belief must also 
cohere with each other in a way that organizes them 
so that relevant beliefs are retrievable when needed. 

This is not to say that one can rationa ly believe 
something only when that belief prom.ses to be 


'© Henry Kyburg, Probability and the Logic of Rational Belief (Middletown, Connecticut, 1961). 
11 See Roger C. Schank and Robert P. Abelson, Scripts, Plans, Goals, and Understanding (Hillside, New Jersey, 1977). 
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practically useful. But it is an important function of 
one’s beliefs that one relies on them in attaining one’s 
goals. Indeed, this is part of what makes certain 
internal states belefs rather than something else. Our 
conception of belief is the conception of a certain 
kind of internal state: states of this kind can arise in 
specific ways through perception and reasoning and 
can lead to action, given relevant desires (where 
desires are internal states that are to be characterized 
in a corresponding way). Internal states that are like 
beliefs, for example in the ways they can be acquired, 
but which are not states of a kind with this practical 
use cannot be counted as beliefs, unless (as in a case of 
total paralysis or disembodied existence) we can see 
the case as an extension of a more basic case in which 
states of this kind do have such a practical use.!? 

Wecan gain further understanding of this rationale 
for the principle of explanatory coherence by 
considering the most elementary cases in which beliefs 
can be attributed to a creature. For the fact that a 
creature can in some sense pursue a goal and can 
register!’ relevant aspects of the environment is not 
enough for it to have beliefs; it must also be able to 
formulate at least minimal plans requiring some 
practical reasoning. A thermostat keeps the temper- 
ature of a room near 66° by registering sufficiently 
lower or higher temperatures and turning on the 
furnace or the air conditioner as required; but the 
thermostat has no beliefs about the temperature of 
the room.-A plant or other organism registers the 
direction from which light is coming so as to turn in 
that direction without having a belief about the 
direction from which light is coming. A heat-seeking 
missile follows the twists and turns of an enemy plane 
without believing that its target is now on the right, 
now slightly above, now dead ahead, and so on. 

A creature that can register the existence of food in 
the vicinity, this leading it to move toward the food 
until it is near enough to seize and eat the food, might 
be very similar in its functioning to a heat-seeking 
missile, with the important exception that the creature 
aims at something it needs. The creature might for 
example simply respond to a certain distinctive color, 
this being the only aspect of the environment it can 
detect, and, when it detects this color, the creature 
might move in that direction whether or not there 
are intervening obstacles, being unable to take any 
indirect route to that color. Does the creature believe 
there is food in the direction it is headed? We might 
say so. Suppose the creature sees a piece of colored 


12 Dennett, loc. cil., gives an argument for this. 
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glass that happens to be of the color the creature 
responds to. Then the creature will move toward the 
colored glass and we might say that it does so because 
it believes the glass is food. We might even say in this 
case that the creature moves toward the glass because 
it wants food, believes it sees food in that direction, 
and concludes that moving in that direction will 
enable it to obtain the food it wants. But this way of 
speaking is, J think, somewhat strained. 

Is the situation better if the creature can recognize 
obstacles‘and does not try to go in the direction of 
food that it clearly could not get to? It depends on 
how the creature recognizes obstacles. If the only sort 
of obstacle it recognizes is a perfectly round rock, 
then what triggers motion in a certain direction is its 
registering a certain color in that direction that is not 
beyond something with a round shape. In that case, 
if it registers both color and shape appropriately 
related, it will not respond, and I do not think we 
would say it believes there is unattainable food in 
that direction. 

The situation is somewhat better if the creature 
can recognize food and obstacles in more complex 
ways, especially on the basis of past experience. In 
that case we might be able to attribute reasoning to 
the creature of the following sort: “This mushy stuff 
tastes good; that must be because stuff that looks like 
this tastes good.” Then: “That mushy looking stuff 
over there is going to taste good, because stuff that 
looks like that tastes good.” Or: “I cannot move past 
this brown bumpy thing, that must be because this 
thing is blocking my path, because big brown bumpy 
things like this can block one’s path.” And: “I cannot 
go directly from here to that mushy looking stuff, 
because that big brown bumpy thing will block my 
path, so I might as well stay here.” 

But this is still not a clear case of thinking and 
belief, because of the attractiveness of an alternative 
account in terms of operant conditioning. The 
creature has been rewarded for approaching mushy 
looking stuff in the past, so it has acquired a disposition 
to move toward any mushy looking stuff, except that, 
because the creature has not been rewarded for such 
movement when a big brown bumpy thing intervenes 
between it and rewarding stuff and has indeed has 
been frustrated and so negatively reinforced on that 
sort of occasion, it has developed a disposition not to 
approach otherwise rewarding stuff when a big 
brown bumpy thing intervenes. 

Really persuasive cases of thinking and belief all 


13 Bennett’s useful term, op. ci. Bennett argues that a creature has beliefs to the extent that it registers various things, can learn from 


experience, and is inquisitive, zb:d. pp 82-89. 
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‘involve problem solving; these are cases in which a 
creature not only can recognize obstacles preventing 
a direct approach to its goal but can also discover and 
implement indirect routes to success. Only this strikes 
us as clearly involving planning and so only this 
strikes us as clearly involving thinking. But this is 
enough. In order to show that apes think, it was 
enough for Köhler to show that they solve certain 
sorts of problems, often using novel instruments to do 
so, for example, that a chimpanzee will use a stick to 
reach bananas beyond arms length outside its cage 
and will move a box beneath food that is too high to 
reach from the ground, will climb onto the box, and 
then will take the food.!4 

To repeat, a creature has beliefs if it has internal 
states that function as beliefs. In the most basic cases, 
these internal states either (a) are perceptual responses 
to something as a goal, an obstacle, an instrument of 
some sort, a danger, and so forth, or (b) function as 
particular plans, or (c) function as more general 
principles saying that this can lead to that, this can 
prevent that, this sort of thing is dangerous, and so 
forth. And, in most basic cases, these states count as 
beliefs only because they lead to successful behavior. 
So they must be interpreted as true beliefs. Knowledge 
is the basic form of belief. In the basic cases, a 
creature’s beliefs constitute its knowledge of what can 
cause what, what can prevent what, and so on. So its 
beliefs must be concerned with simple explanatory 
relations. In these cases, beliefs are subject to a 
requirement of explanatory coherence if they are to 
be beliefs at all. 

We understand less basic cases in terms of evolution. 
It is useful for survival that creatures should have 
states that function as a coherent set of beliefs about 
what might cause what, what might prevent what. It 
is also useful that creatures should have a certain 
curiosity so that they will acquire beliefs of this sort 
that have no immediate practical use but can be 
remembered and later retrieved if needed. Not all 
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research has to be applied research. A di: position to 
pure research may pay off in the long-run. There are 
practical advantages if reasoning is stbject to a 
requirement of explanatory coherence without re- 
quiring beliefs to be formed only if those beliefs 
promise some immediate practical benefit 

Many questions obviously remain. If we attend to 
this practical source of the requirement af explanatory 
coherence, can we learn something interes-ing about 
what counts as explanatory and wkat counts as 
coherence? Does the fact that in the basic case 
explanations must be right helpfully con arain what 
will count as explanatory coherence ir less basic 
cases? Might different creatures, evem different 
people, have different standards of explanatory 
coherence? When are creatures using different 
standards of explanatory coherence in them reasoning 
and when is there instead some sort of inte: ference in 
their reasoning? These are the sorts of cuestions I am 
currently investigating but cannot now a Bwer. 


V. SUMMARY 


To sum up then, I have been advocati a method 
for studying reasoning. We are first to us2 intuitions 
about knowledge in order to discover tentative 
principles of reasoning; we are then to try to say 
what rationale there might be for such principles. I 
have argued that intuitions about knowledge in 
certain Gettier examples indicate tha. a purely 
probabilistic rule of acceptance is wrorg and that 
there is a requirement of explanatory ccherence on 
our beliefs. I have then argued that the rationale for 
this is (1) that we could not operate in purely 
probabilistic terms because that would involve an 
exponential explosion in memory capacity needed to 
handle each new proposition on which wehad a view, 
and (2) that the rationale for the requirement of 
explanatory coherence lies in our need :0 use our 
beliefs in achieving our goals.!° 


Received Auzust 9, 1979 


14 Wolfgang Kohler, The Mentality of Apes (New York, Vintage: 1959—first German edition 1917). 
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VIII. THE TRUTH DOESN’T EXPLAIN MUCH 


NANCY CARTWRIGHT 


INTRODUCTION 


CIENTIFIC theories must tell us both what is true 
in nature, and how we are to explain it. I shall 
argue that these are entirely different functions and 


should be kept distinct. Usually the two are conflated. - 


The second is commonly seen as a by-product of the 
first. Scientific theories are thought to explain by dint 
of the descriptions they give of reality. Once the job 
of describing is done, science can shut down. That is 
all there is to do. To describe nature—to tell its laws, 
the values of its fundamental constants, its mass 
distributions . . .—is ¢pso facto to lay down how we are 
to explain it. 

This is a mistake, I shall argue; a mistake which is 
fostered by the covering law model of explanation. 
The covering law model supposes that all we need to 
know are the laws of nature—and a little logic, 
perhaps a little probability theory—and then we 
know which factors can explain which others. For 
example, in the simplest deductive-nomological ver- 


sion,’ the covering law model says that one factor. 


explains another just in case the occurrence of the 
second can be deduced from the occurrence of the 
first given the laws of nature. 

But the D-N model is just an example. In the sense 
which is relevant to my claims here, most models of 
explanation offered recently in the philosophy of 
science are covering law models. This includes not 
only Hempel’s own inductive statistical model,” but 
also Patrick Suppes’ probabilistic model of causation,? 
Wesley Salmon’s statistical relevance model,* and 
even Bengt Hanson’s contextualistic model.’ All these 
accounts rely on the laws of nature, and just the laws 
of nature, to pick out which factors we can use in 
explanation. 

A good deal of criticism has been aimed at Hempel’s 
original covering law models. Much of the criticism 
objects that these models let in too much. On Hempel’s 


account it seems we can explain Henry’s feilure to get 
pregnant by his taking birth control pil’s, and we can 
explain the storm by the falling barometer. My 
objection is quite the opposite. Covering :aw models 
let in too little. With a covering law mcdel we can 
explain hardly anything, even the things cf which we 
are most proud—like the role of DHA in the 
inheritance of genetic characteristics, or the formation 
of rainbows when sunlight is refracted through 
raindrops. We cannot explain these phenemena with 
a covering law model, I shall argue, because we don’t 
have any laws which cover them. Covering laws are 
scarce. 

Many pheromena which have perfectly good 
scientific explanations are not covered bv any laws. 
No true laws, that is. They are at best zovered by 
ceteris paribus generalizations—generaliza ions which 
hold only under special conditions, usually ideal 
conditions. The literal translation is “ocher things 
being equal”; but it would be more gpt to read 

“ceteris paribus” as “other things being rght.” 

Sometimes we i as if this doesn’t matter. We have 
in the back of our minds an “understudy” picture of 
ceteris paribus laws: ceteris paribus laws are real laws; 
they can stand in when the laws we would like to see 
aren’t available and they can perform. all the same 
functions, only not quite so well. But rhis won’t do. 
For ceteris paribus generalizations reed literally— 
without the “ceteris paribus” modifier—.s laws, are 
false. They are not only false, but held >y us to be 
false; and there is no ground in the ccvering law 
picture for false laws to explain anything. On the 
other hand, with the modifier the ce‘eris paribus 
generalizations may be true, but they cover only 
those few cases where the conditions are right. For 
most cases, either we have a law which purports to 
cover, but can’t explain because it is acknowledged to 
be false, or we have a law which doesn’t cover. Either 
way, it’s bad for the covering law picture. 


! Hempel, C. G. “Scientific Explanation” in C. G. Hempel, Aspects of Scientific Explanation. (New York: Free Press, 19€5)- 


2 Hempel, C. G., thid. 


3 Suppes, Patrick. A Probabilistic Theory of Causality. (Amsterdam, 1970). , 
4 Salmon, Wesley. “Statistical Explanation” in Wesley Salmon (ed.), Statistical Explanction and Statistical Relevance. (Pittsturgh, 1971). 
$ Hanson, Bengt. “Explanations—Of What?” (Mimeographed: Stanford University, 1974). 
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I. CETERIS PARIBUS LAws 


When I first started. talking about the scarcity of 
covering laws, I tried to summarize my view by 
saying “There are no exceptionless generalizations.” 
Then Merrilee Salmon asked, “How about ‘All men 
are mortal’?” She was right. I had been focussing too 
much on the equations of physics. A more plausible 
claim would have been that there are no exceptionless 
quantitative laws in physics. Indeed, not only are 
there no exceptionless laws, but in fact our best 
candidates are known to fail. This is something like 
the Popperian thesis that every theory is born refuted. 
Every theory we have proposed in physics, even at 
the time when it was most firmly entrenched, was 
known to be deficient in specific and detailed ways. I 
think this is also true for every precise quantitative 
law within a physics theory. 

But this is not the point I had wanted to make. For 
some laws are treated, at least for the time being, as 
if they were exceptionless, whereas others are not— 
even though they remain “on the books”. Snell’s law 
(about the angle of incidence and the angle of 
refraction for a ray of light) is a good example of this 
latter kind. In the optics text I use for reference (Miles 
V. Klein, Optics), it first appears on page 21, and 
without qualification: 


Sneil’s Law: At an interface between dielectric media, 
there is (also) a refracted ray in the second medium, lying 
in the plane of incidence, making an angle 0, with the 
normal, and obeying Snel!’s law: 


sin O/sin 8, = nafn, 
where v, and v, are the velocities of propagation in the 
two media, and ny = (cjui), no = (¢fv,) are the indices of 


refraction. 
(8 is the angle of incidence. Italics added.) 


It is only some 500 pages later, when the law is 
derived from the “full electromagnetic theory of 
light” that we learn that Snell’s law as stated on page 
21 is true only for media whose optical properties are 
isotropic. (In anisotropic media, “there will generally 
be two transmitted waves.”’) So what is deemed true 
is not really Snell’s law as stated on page 21, but 
rather a refinement of Snell’s law: 


Refined Snell’s Law: For any two media which are optically 
isotropic, at an interface between dielectrics there is a 
refracted ray in the second medium, lying in the plane of 
incidence, making an angle 9, with the normal, such 
that: 


sin B/sin 8, = nojn. 


§ Klein, Miles V., Optics. (New York, 1970). 
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The Snell’s law of page 21 in Klein’s book is an 
example of a ceteris paribus law, a law that holds only 
in special circumstances—in this case when the media | 
are both isotropic. Klein’s statement on page 21 is 
clearly not to be taken literally. Charitably, we are 
inclined to put the modifier “ceteris paribus” in front 
to hedge it. But what does this ceteris paribus modifier 
do? With an eye to statistical versions of the covering 
law model (Hempel’s I-S picture, or Salmon’s 
statistical relevance model, or Suppes’ probabilistic 
model of causation) we may suppose that the 
unrefined Snell’s law is not intended to be a universal 
law, as literally stated, but rather some kind of 
statistical law. The obvious candidate is a crude 
statistical law : for the most part, at an interface between 
dielectric media there is a refracted ray ... But this 
won't do. For most media are optically anisotropic, 
and in an anisotropic medium there are wo rays. I 
think there are no more satisfactory alternatives. If 
ceteris paribus laws are to be true laws, there are no 
statistical laws they can generally be identified with. 


Il. WxHen Laws ARE SCARCE 


Why do we keep Snell’s law on the books when we 
both know it to be false and have a more accurate 
refinement available? There are obvious pedagogic 
reasons. But are there serious scientific ones? I think 
there are, and these reasons have to do with the task 
of explaining. I claim that specifying which factors 
are explanatorily relevant to which others is a job 
done by science over and above the job of laying out 
the laws of nature. Once the laws of nature are 
known, we still have to decide what kinds of factors 
can be cited in explanation. 

One thing that ceteris paribus laws do is to express 
our explanatory commitments. They tell what kinds 
of explanations are permitted. We know from the 
refined Snell’s law that in any isotropic medium, the 
angle of refraction can be explained by the angle of 
incidence, according to the equation sin Q/sin 
0, =n/n;. To leave the unrefined Snell’s law on the 
books is to signal that the same kind of explanation 
can be given even for some anisotropic media. The 
pattern ofexplanation derived from the ideal situation 
is employed even where the conditions are less than 
ideal; and we assume that we can understand what 
happens in nearly isotropic media by rehearsing how 
light rays behave in pure isotropic cases. 

This assumption is a delicate one, and it obviously 
derives from certain metaphysical views we hold 
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about the continuity of physical processes. I wish I 
had more to say about it. But for the moment J intend 
only to point out that it 27 an assumption, and an 
assumption which (prior to the “full electromagnetic 
theory”) goes well beyond our knowledge of the facts 
of nature. We know that in isotropic media, the angle 
of refraction is due to the angle of incidence under 
the equation sin 9/sin 8, = no/n,. We decide to explain 
the angles for the two refracted rays in anisotropic 
media in the same manner. We may have good 
reasons for the decision—in this case if the media are 
nearly isotropic, the two rays will be very close 
together, and close to the angle predicted by Snell’s 
law; we believe in continuity of physical processes; 
etc.—but still this decision is not forced by our 
knowledge of the laws of nature. 

Obviously this decision could not be taken if we 
also had on the books a second refinement of Snell’s 
law, implying that in any anisotropic media, the 
angles are quite different from those given by Snell’s 
law. But, as I shall argue, laws are scarce, and often 
we have no law at all about what happens in 
conditions which are less than ideal. 

Covering law theorists will tell a different story 
about the use of ceteris paribus laws in explanation. 
From their point of view, ceteris paribus explanations 
are elliptical for genuine covering law explanations 
from true laws which we don’t yet know. When we 
use a ceteris paribus “law” which we know to be false, 
the covering law theorist supposes us to be making a 
bet about what form the true law takes. For example, 
to retain Snell’s unqualified law would be to bet that 
the (at the time unknown) law for anisotropic media 
will entail values “close enough” to those derived 
from the original Snell law. 

I have two difficulties with this story. The first 
arises from an extreme metaphysical possibility, 
which I in fact believe in. Covering law theorists tend 
to think that nature is well-regulated ; in the extreme, 
that there is a law to cover every case. I do not. I 
imagine that natural objects are much like people in 
societies. Their behavior is constrained by some 
specific laws and by a handful of general principles, 
but it is not determined in detail, even statistically. 
What happens on most occasions is dictated by no 
law at all. 

This is not a metaphysical picture that I urge. My 
claim is that this picture is as plausible as the 
alternative. God may have written just a few laws 
and grown tired. Determinists, or whomever, may 
contend that nature must be simple, tidy, an object of 
beauty and admiration... . But there is one outstand- 
ing empirical dictum in favor of untidiness: if we 
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must make metaphysical models of reality, we had 
best make the model as much like our experience as 
possible. So I would model the Book of Nature on the 
best current Encyclopedia of Science; and current 
encyclopedias of science are a piecemeal hodgepodge 
of different theories for different kinds of phenomena, 
with only here and there the odd connecting law for 
overlapping domains. 

The best policy is to remain agnostic, or at least not 
to let other important philosophical issues depend on 
the outcome. We don’t know whether we are in a tidy 
universe or an untidy one. But whichever universe 
we are in, the ordinary commonplace activity of 
giving explanations ought to make sense. li may turn 
out that in the Last Judgment God allows us to look 
at the Book of Nature and we see that it is woefully 
incomplete. We ought not to have an analysis of 
explanation that tells us, then, that we never were 
explaining all along, that the activity didn’t make 
sense most of the time we did it. 

The second difficulty for the ellipsis version of the 
covering law account is more pedestrian. But it is 
based on the same fundamental point: we should 
adopt no account of explanation which dictates that 
most of the time we think we’re explaining, we’re not. 
The covering law account of ceteris paribus laws has 
just this consequence. For elliptical explanations 
aren’t explanations: they are at best assurances that 
explanations are to be had. The law which is supposed 
to appear in the complete, correct D-N explanation 
is not a law we have in our theory, a law that we can 
state, let alone test. There may be covering law 
explanations in these cases. But those explanations 
are not our explanations; and those unknown laws 
cannot be our grounds for saying of a nearly isotropic 
medium, “sin 0, k(n2/n,) because sin 8 = k.” 

What then are our grounds? I claim only what 
they are not: they are not the laws of nature. The 
laws of nature that we know at any time are not 
enough to tell us what kinds of explanations can be 
given at that time. That requires a decision; and it is 
just this decision that covering law theorists make 
when they wager about the existence o? unknown 
laws. We may believe in these unknowr. laws, but we 
do so on no ordinary grounds: they have not been 
tested, nor are they derived from a higher level 
theory. Our grounds for believing in them are only 
as good as our reasons for adopting the corresponding 
explanatory strategy, and no better. 


HI. Wen Laws Conruicy 


I have been maintaining that there zren’t enough 
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covering laws to go around. Why? The view depends 
on the picture of science that I mentioned earlier. 
Science is broken into various distinct domains: 
hydrodynamics, genetics, laser theory, ... We have 
a lot of very detailed and sophisticated theories about 
what happens within the various domains. But we 
have little theory about what happens in the 
intersection of domains. 
Diagrammatically, we have laws like 


ceteris paribus, (x) (S(x) = I(x)) 
and 
ceteris paribus, (x) (A(x) > —I(x)). 


For example, (ceteris paribus) adding salt to water 
decreases the cooking time of potatoes; taking the 
water to higher altitudes increases it. Refining, if we 
spoke more carefully we might say instead, “Adding 
salt to. water while keeping the altitude constant 
decreases the cooking time; whereas increasing the 
altitude while keeping the saline content fixed 
increases it;” or 


(x) (S(x) & — A(x) => Kx) 
and 
(x) (A(x) & —S(x) + —Z(x)). 


But neither of these tells what happens when we both 
add salt to the water and move to higher altitudes. 

Here we think that probably somewhere in the 
books there is a precise answer about what would 
happen, even though it is not part of our common 
folk wisdom. But this is not always the case. An 
example which I have discussed before? will illustrate. 
Flow processes like diffusion, heat transfer, or electric 
current are described by various well-known phenom- 
enological laws—Fick’s law for diffusion; Fourier’s 
for heat flow; Newton’s law for shearing force; and 
Ohm’s law for electric current. But these are not true 
laws: each is a ceteris paribus law which decribes what 
happens only so long as a single cause (eg. a 
concentration gradient or a temperature gradient) is 
at work. Most real life cases involve some combination 
of causes; and general laws which describe what 
happens in these complex cases are not available. 
There is no general theory for how to combine the 
effects of the separate phenomenological laws. 

The same is true for other disciplines as well. For 
example, although both quantum theory and relativ- 
ity are highly developed, detailed, and sophisticated, 
there is no satisfactory theory of relativistic quantum 


7 Klein foc. ctt., p. 602. 
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mechanics. Where theories intersect, laws are usually 
hard to come by. 


IV. WuHen EXPLANATIONS Can BE GIVEN ANYWAY 


So far, I have only argued half the case. I have 
argued that covering laws are scarce, and that ceteris 
paribus laws are no true laws. Ceteris paribus laws, read 
literally as descriptions or regularities in nature, are 
either false, if the ceteris paribus modifier is omitted, or 
irrelevant to much real life, if it is included. It remains 
to argue that, nevertheless, ceteris paribus laws have a 
fundamental explanatory role. But this is easy, for 
most of our explanations are explanations from ceteris 
paribus laws. 

Let me illustrate with a humdrum example. Last 
year I planted camelias in my garden. I know that 
camelias like rich soil so I planted them in composted 
manure. On the other hand, the manure was still 
warm, and I also know that camelia roots can’t take 
high temperatures. So I did not know what to expect. 
But when many of my camelias died, despite otherwise 
perfect care, I knew what went wrong. The camelias 
died because they were planted in hot soil. 

This is surely the right explanation to give. Of 
course, I cannot be absolutely certain that this 
explanation is the correct one. Some other factor may 
have been responsible, nitrogen deficiency or some 
genetic defect in the plants, a factor which I didn’t 
notice, or may not even have known to be relevant. 
But this uncertainty is not peculiar to cases of 
explanation. It is just the uncertainty that besets all of 
our judgments about matters of fact. We must allow 
for oversight; still, since I made a reasonable effort to 
eliminate other menaces to my camelias, we may 
havesome confidence that this is the right explanation. 

So, we have an explanation for the death of my 
camelias. But it is not an explanation from any true 
covering law. There is no law that says that camelias 
just like mine, planted in soil which is both hot and 
rich, die. To the contrary, they do not all die. Some 
thrive; and probably those that do, do so decause of the 
richness of the soil they are planted in. We may insist 
that there must be some differentiating factor which 
brings the case under a covering law—in soil which 
is rich and hot, camelias of one kind die; those of 
another thrive. I will not deny that there may be such 
a covering law. I merely repeat that our ability to 
give this humdrum explanation precedes our knowl- 
edge of that law. In the Day of Judgment, when all 
laws are known, these may suffice to explain all 
phenomena. Nevertheless, in the meantime we do 
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give explanations; and it is the job of science to tell us 
what kinds of explanations are admissible.® 

In fact, I want to urge a stronger thesis. If, as is 
possible, the world is not a tidy deterministic system, 
this job of telling how we are to explain will be a job 
which is still left when the descriptive task of science 
is complete. Imagine for example (what I suppose to 
actually be the case) that the facts about camelias are 
irreducibly statistical. Then it is possible to know all 
the general nomological facts about camelias which 
there are to know—for example, that 62% of all 
camelias in just the circumstances of my camelias die, 
and 38% survive.? Still, one would not thereby know 
how to explain what happened in my garden. You 
would still have to look to the Sunset Garden Book to 
learn that the heat of the soil explains the perishing, 
and the richness explains the plants which thrive. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


I have said that in general scientific explanations 
use ceteris paribus laws, laws which read literally as 
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descriptive statements of fact are false, not only false, 
but deemed false even in the context of use. This is no 
accident. Explanatory laws by their very nature have 
exceptions; only by unlikely circumstance will such 
a law be literally true. Our picture of the explanatory 
structure of nature requires this. We suppose that 
there are certain fundamental laws at work in nature. 
(At these meetings last year, Ernan McMullin called 
these “structural laws”.!°} What objectively happens 
is a consequence of the znterplay of these furdamental 
laws. The fundamental laws themselves do not 
describe objectively occurring regularities; rather, 
the regularities which occur in nature are the result 
of the operation and interference of these furdamental] 
Jaws. It is part of the nature of an explanatory law 
that it hold only ceteris partbus—that is, taat it not 
really hold at all. The laws which explaim are not 
laws in any literal sense.They do not tell what truly 
happens in nature; and conversely, a full knowledge 
of what truly happens in nature, even what happens 


regularly and of necessity, does not tell how to 


explain. The tasks of describing nature anc of telling 
how to explain it are distinct. 


Recewed September 1, 1579 


3 Cartwright, Nancy. “How Do We Apply Science?” in R. S. Cohen et al. (eds.), PSA 1974. (Dordrecht-Holland: Reidel, 1976). 

4 Various writers, especially Suppes (note 3) and Salmon (note 4), have urged that knowledge of more sophisticated statistical facts will 
suffice to determine what factors can be used in explanation. I do not believe that this claim can be carried out. Cf Cartwright, Nancy, 
“Causal Laws and Effective Strategies,” in Nous (Nov., 1979). In that paper I argue that one already needs a full complement of causal 
knowledge before one can use statistical laws to fix explanatory relevance. This causal knowledge. however, is knowledge of no singular 
facts, nor even of any regularities; so full knowledge of the regularities of nature is not encugh to determine how we are to explain. 

10 McMullin, Ernan, “Structural Explanation,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 15, no. 2, (1979), pp. 139-147. 
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ON THE CONCEPT OF RIGHTS 


REX MARTIN AND JAMES W. NICKEL 


fl (bse is a critical review of work on the concept of 

rights, including the concept of human rights, 
from 1963 to 1978. Our focus is mainly on issues of 
the analysis of rights and human rights. We do not 
deal with the closely related issues bearing on the 
normative foundations of moral and human rights. 
Section I surveys general characterizations of rights. 
In section II, we discuss treatments of the defeasibility. 
of rights with special attention to the notion of a 
prima facie right. Section II takes up attempts to 
give an account of human rights. Section IV provides 
a brief conclusion. A bibliog.aphy listing what we 
take to be the most important works in this area, 
including everything cited in our essay, is appended. ! 
We have not attempted much in the way of historical 
treatment of our topic. Instead we refer the interested 
reader to helpful studies by Benn (1967), Golding 
(1978), Milne (1978, ch. 2), Roshwald (1958-59), 
Wellman (1975a, ch. 10) and to essays in Raphael 
(1967b) and in Villey (1969, on Occam, Hobbes, 
Jhering). 


I. ISSUES ABOUT THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF RIGHTS 


Our concern in this section is with attempts to 
answer the question, “What is a right?” In answering 
this question theorists have generally thought it 
desirable to give an account which explains what 
various specific rights—legal, moral, or human 
rights—have in common as rights. 

There are three aspects of rights on any one of 
which such a general characterization might focus. 
The first is the normative element, or set of 
considerations, of which a right is typically consti- 
tuted. Thus, one finds attempts to characterize rights 
in terms of second-party duties or other normative 


categories such as liberties, claims, and immunities. 
The second aspect is the functions that rights serve. 
Here one could explain what rights are b” indicating 
what one can do with them, e.g., protect interests or 
confer contro! of some state of affairs. A third aspect 
of rights concerns the kind of justification normally 


‘involved. Thus, one might characterize rights by 


referring to some distinctive justificatory theme or 
pattern which they require, such as appeal to 
fundamental interests (or basic needs)* or to the 
worth and dignity of persons. 

This tripartite framework—of constituent norma- 
tive elements, function(s), justification—pfrovides, we 
believe, a helpful schema for identifying various ways 
in which rights may be understood. Since the usual 
approach has been to emphasize the first dimension, 
our survey begins with theses about -he mutual 


entailment between rights and duties and then 


proceeds to discuss other analyses that focus on 
constitutive normative elements. After thet we discuss 
functionalist theories. It should be noted, though, that 
some theorists appeal quite explicitly to more chan 
one of the three aspects in their attempt to offer an | 
adequate general characterization of righ-s; we think 
such multi-level theories afford a number of 
advantages. 


Rights and Duties 

Many rights are obviously connected with second- 
party duties and hence many theorists have held that 
the normative elements which constitute rights are 
duties. The view that rights and duties are correlazives 
was advocated in several of the very influential early 
essays on the concept of rights, most aotably by 
Bradley (1927—-2d ed. of 1876 original) and Ross 
(1930), and has been supported more recently by 


1! A more comprehensive listing of such work is found in our “Bibliography on the Nature and Foundations of Rights, 1947-1977,” 


Political Theory, vol. 6.3 (1978), pp. 395-413- 


2 Thus, we would interpret the view that rights are to be characterized by linking them to interests as pertaining, prircipally, either 
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to the justification of rights (e.g., MacCormick, 1977, Feinberg, 1978) or to their proper distribution (e.g., Feinberg, 1974). Similarly, the 
idea that rights are essentially connected with needs—an idea advocated by Kaufman (1971) and Tranøy (1975) and criticized cogently 
by McCloskey (1976a)——is best understood, we believe, as indicating a justificatory ground for some rights. It is worth noting that almost 
all theorists regard rights as, in some sense, justified but not all of them have advanced explicit theories of justification, or clearly ider tified 
the justificatory strand in their characterization of rights. 
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Benn and Peters (1965). Brandt (1959) asserted the 
common view when he suggested that rights can be 
defined in terms of obligations, that the difference 
between A’s right against B and B’s duty to A is 
mainly the difference between the passive and the 
active voice, and therefore that “when one person has 
a moral right, some other person or persons have 
corresponding obligations” (p. 436; see generally pp. 
433-441).° 

A salient feature of recent work on the concept of 
rights is that this simple approach to the characteri- 
zation of a right has been heavily criticized and 
generally rejected. If a right is just a duty seen from 
another perspective then every duty will entail a 
right and every right will entail a duty. But both of 
these alleged entailments seem to fall prey to 
counterexamples. 

Feinberg makes out a case against entailments of 
the first sort by providing examples of “duties- 
without-correlative-rights” (1966, 1970). One such 
example is duties of charity which “require us to 
contribute to one or another of a large number of 
eligible recipients, no one of whom can claim our 
contribution from us as his due” (1970, p. 244). These 
are the duties that Kant and Mill called “imperfect.” 
The person with such a duty has considerable 
discretion as to when he will discharge it, and the 
person who will benefit from.the discharge of the 
duty is not assignable or determinate. The duty here 
has not been “individuated” and hence does not 
generate a corresponding right. Thus it seems clear 
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that not all duties entail rights of other people—even 
though such a correlation does exist for many duties. 
(For a helpful statement on this see Feinberg, 1966, 
p. 142. See also Hart, 1973, p. 190.) 

The other thesis involved in analyzing rights in 
terms of duties, namely that every right entails a 
closely related second-party duty, has not fared much 
better. It involves, however, more complex issues and 
will be the focus of our attention in this section.* 

The most interesting arguments against entail- 
ments of this sort derive from Wesley Hohfeld’s 
classification of rights; on his view a legal right could 
be constituted by any one of four elements: by a 
claim, but also by a liberty, by a power, or by an 
immunity.” An ordinary liberty right to do A (say, to 
paint designs on the exterior walls of a house that one 
owns) consists in the mere absence of any duty not to 
do that particular thing. And since such rights exist 
in all areas where there is an absence of obligation 
they are apt to be rather numerous. More important, 
there may be in most of these cases no duties which 
specifically protect the particular liberty right in 
question. Hence, we can dismiss a strong version of 
the rights-entail-duties thesis which asserts that every 
right has a specifically correlated duty. 

Even so, there might still be standing duties that 
prohibit such things as trespass and violence against 
persons or property and that effectively restrain the 
neighbours, who detest the paintings, from stopping 
the owner or from removing the designs. These 
unspecialized, standing duties constitute a sort of 


3 Closely associated historically with this notion of the correlativity of rights and duties are accounts that equate having a right with 
being the beneficiary of an obligation. Bentham, for example, said that “to assure to individuals the possession of a certain good, is to 
confer a righi upon them” {Works II, ed. Bowring 1843, p. 159). Hart (1955, 1962, 1973) has criticized Bentham’s view, and David Lyons 
(1969) has attempted to restate the “beneficiary theory” so as to preserve it from these criticisms. Hart’s criticisms have been cogently 
described and amplified in Kearns (1975). It now seems unlikely that the beneficiary theory can be reconstructed in such a way as to 
make it tenable as an account of what it is to have a right. In particular, if there are good objections to the thesis that every right must 
involve a second-party duty, and we shall see shortly that there are, then these are also good objections to the beneficiary theory as a 
definition of what a right is. 

* This thesis has deep roots in the philosophical literature on rights and has been advocated, without commitment to the parallel thesis 
that duties logically entail rights, by MacDonald (1946-47), Hart (1955), and Mayo (1967). Although Hart advocated the idea that 
rights entail duties, his critique (1961) of sanctionist theories of law removes one of the motivations for adhering to it. These theories, 
deriving from Austin, view the legal sanction as creating the duty and the duty as creating the right. In our period of survey the 
benthamite view that every right implies the existence of a remedy or sanction has seldom been defended. But a weaker view which 
connects the existence of a right with the appropriateness of using sanctions to uphold the right—-whether or not they are actually 
available—is advocated by Kleinig (1978, p. 44). 

5 Thus, Hohfeld (1964 ed. of 1919 original) identified four basic types of rights, each type having a unique second-party correlative. 
For a legal claim right the correlative element is a legal duty of some second party. Analogously, the legal /:berty to do X—which consists 
in the absence of any duty’on the agent’s part to refrain from ¥—is matched with other people’s lack of a claim that X not be done by 
the agent. A legal power to do X consists in a person’s legal competence to perform an act which will create, or at least bring to bear, certain 
legal consequences for a second party-—and the situation of the second party constitutes his lability (or susceptibility) to that particular 
power. Finally, a person’s immunity from X is necessarily correlated with a lack of power on the part of others to do X, and thus the 
correlative of an immunity is a disability. The four italicized elements were thought by Hohfeld to give legal “advantage” (1964, p. 71) 
and their correlates legal “disadvantage.” Thus Hohfeld conceived rights as devices for the parceling out of legal advantage and 
disadvantage to individuals in four distinct patterns. (See Perry, 1977, p. 42n for a helpful chart, adapted from Hohfeld, 1964, p. 36.) 
Hohfeid’s work has occasioned a substantial amount of philosophical discussion. Here one should note Brady (1972), Fitch (1967), 
Kanger (1966, 1972), Lindahl (1977), Moritz (1960), Mullock (1970), Perry (1977), and Pérn (1970). 
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“perimeter”—to use Hart’s phrase (1973, pp. 180- 
181)—on which any number of liberty rights could 
rest. Where such general duties can be called into 
play, as supplements to a given liberty right, it 
becomes impossible to use the supplemented right 
(effectively any liberty right) as an example of a right 
without some corresponding obligations. 

David Lyons does not think (1970, p. 53) that we 
can infer a logical entailment from the impossibility 
of counterexamples here. His point is that, although 
certain generally applicable obligations may support 
a person’s right to do A, these obligations are not in 


fact logically entailed by that right. Braybrooke- 


(1972) and Singer (1972) argue against him that the 
prior existence of a standing duty does not always 
cast doubt on the entailment between a right and that 
duty; they hold that to think otherwise is to confuse 
logical implication with causal generation. But this 
criticism, though sound, does not dispose of Lyons’ 
other arguments—which suggest some rights are 
constituted by immunities and hence are to be 
correlated with second-party disabilities rather than 
with duties. 

In one such argument, again deriving from 
Hohfeld’s analysis, Lyons focuses on the constitutional 
right of Americans to free speech. This right does not 
create an area of free choice by imposing obligations 
on others; instead it does so by imposing a disability 
or lack ofauthority on Congress. The first amendment 
deprives Congress “of the authority .. . to enact laws 
requiring or prohibiting speech of certain kinds” 
(1970, p. 50). An attempt by Congress to legislate in 
this area could presumably be challenged successfully 
in court and declared null and void. Thus, although 
the right to freedom of speech has a conceptual 
correlative, “it is not an obligation; it is a legislative 
disability ...” (p. 51). 

Braybrooke, in one of his arguments against Lyons, 
challenges us to imagine someone asserting the 
existence of a right while allowing that no one is 
under any duty regarding the acts covered by the 
right. In such a case, Braybrooke says, “the alleged 
right has turned out to be a right that has no meaning. 
... The alleged right does not protect him; it does not 
even give him a ground for complaint. There is 
nothing for him to gain in invoking it before, during 
or after any attempts at interference” (1972, p. 361). 
But we can imagine such a right being useful if we 
imagine it to be correlated with a disability on the 
part of other persons. If someone purports to do what 
he lacks the legal authority to do (e.g., legislate away 
freedom of speech, or deprive someone of citizenship 
on grounds of race or religion) there is a ground for 
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complaint—at least if this harms one’s interests—and 
there may indeed be something to gain :n invoking 


‘such a right, namely that the invalidity of the action 


will be officially declared and deprived 2f practical 
effect. 

More generally, the most important means of 
institutionalizing some rights may be to create second- 
party disabilities or liabilities rather than duties. This 
will often be the solution in cases where z legal duty 
cannot be expected to be particularly effective 
(where, for example, it would prove difficult to 
enforce the duty against police and presecutors or 
against a branch of government). 

Of course, it may continue to be said thit Congress 
has a duty not to make laws “abridging tne freedom 
of speech”; but this particular duty canrot even be 
properly stated without bringing in the notion of a 
disability, nor is it enforceable along the Imes of most 
duties but requires instead the “sancticn” of nullity. 
There is considerable bite, then, to the contention 
that a disability or lack of authority rather than a 
duty may sometimes be the correlative of a right. 
Other duties will no doubt be lurkmg in the 
background, but these may be standing or 
“perimeter” duties and thus not specificall~ correlated 
with the right. 

It seems, therefore, that arguments besed on the 
existence of liberty or immunity or pcwer rights of 
the sorts advanced by Lyons are telling against the 
view that every right entails a closely related second- 
party duty. The existence of rights other than claim 
rights is most obvious in the legal sphere, Dut it could 
be argued (as does Wellman, 1978b) thet there are 
significant moral examples as well (pae Kleinig, 
1978). And we can still accept Braybrook5 point that 
a right which doesn’t guide anyone’s LeFavior is no 
right at all; but to do this we should acd that this 
guidance need not involve a duty—a disability or 
liability will do as well in some contexts. The truth, 
which the rights-entail-duties -thesis skews, is that 
any genuine right must involve some normative 
direction of the behavior of persons other than the 
holder. 


Rights as Claims 

Although the attempt to explain rights in terms of 
second-party duties is subject to seriou: criticisms, 
some philosophers within the period of our survey 
have utilized an approach of the same general sort, 
namely one which attempts to explain v hat a right 
is by characterizing the normative clements it 
contains. Joel Feinberg analyzes rights as claims, 
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typically as valid claims. “To have a right is to have 
‘a claim fo something and agaist someone, the 
recognition of which is called for by legal rules or, in 
the case of moral rights, by the principles of an 
enlightened conscience” (1974, pp. 43-44). 

For such a characterization to be illuminating, an 
account needs to be given of what a claim is and of 
what makes a claim valid. Feinberg thinks that much 
can be learned about the nature and value of claims 
by attending to the activity of claiming—an activity 
in which people demand things as their due, not as a 
matter of the giver’s generosity (see 1970, esp. pp. 
249-252). But Feinberg does not accept the view that 
what makes a claim valid is some feature of the 
activity of claiming. Rather, he invokes, as the 
quotation above suggests, legal and moral principles 
to explicate the notion of a valid claim. When there 
is a set of reasons based on legal rules or moral 
principles which support a person’s being able to do 
or have A, then that person has a claim. To have a 
claim is to be in position to make a claim. But one can 
have a claim without that claim amounting to a right. 
Such a claim might, though given some support, not 
be conclusively established by the governing princi- 
ples. To be a right a claim must pass this and other 
relevant tests, it must be fully validated (1970, pp. 
253-2553 1973, pp. 64-67).’ 

Feinberg tries to explain what else is involved in 
such a validation by distinguishing between claims- 
to and claims-against (1970, p. 256). He suggests 
that we can speak meaningfully of someone having a 
claim-to without knowing whom that claim-to might 
be against. “Imagine,” he says, “a hungry, sickly, 
fatherless infant ... in a squalid Mexican slum. 
Doesn’t this child have a claim to be fed, to be given 
medical care, to be taught to read? Can’t we know 
this before we have any idea where correlative duties 
lie?” (1966, p. 142). The distinction between claims- 
to and claims-against corresponds to different aspects 
of the validation of a complete claim. A valid claim- 
to calls for, but does not entail, an obligation on some 
party to act in such a way as would satisfy it. If it is 
practicable for a claim-to to be satisfied, then it can 
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serve as a justifiable basis for calling on the duties of 
other persons. But a valid claim-to is only part of the 
justification for a claim-against—for the latter claim 
requires, by definition, that there be duties of 
assignable individuals. The recognition of a claim- 
against need not, however, involve creating new 
duties; it may rather involve hooking on to existing 
ones. 

Thus, in Feinberg’s theory a right always has two 
principal elements: a valid claim-to something and a 
valid claim-against someone. Although one or the 
other of these elements may be more visible in 
particular contexts, both elements are always present 
in a full-fledged right (1970, pp. 256-257). A claim- 
against involves duties of specific people, and thus it 
is part of Feinberg’s theory that a full-fledged right 
entails duties of other people. He allows, however, 
that there is a weaker sense of “right’”—which he 
calls the “manifesto sense” —that does not (yet) entail 
duties of other people because the claim-to has not 
(yet) become practicable on a scale sufficient to 
generate a valid claim-against. “Natural needs,” 
Feinberg suggests, “are real claims if only upon 
hypothetical future beings not yet in existence....A 
natural need for some good as such ... is always a 
reason in support of a claim to that good. A person in 
need, then, is always ‘in a position’ to make a claim, 
even when there is no one in the corresponding 
position to do anything about it” (1970, p. 255). A 


‘manifesto right can be constituted by a partially 


validated claim-to alone, but a full-fledged right— 
that is, one which does not involve the use of 
“rhetorical license” (1970, p. 255)—requires the 
union or merger of a valid claim-to with a valid 
claim-against. 

Feinberg’s idea that rights are valid claims allows 
him to treat a moral right and a legal right as parallel 
in character: both are rights in the same sense. What 
differentiates them is the kind of norm from which 
they derive validity. Moral principles figure in the 
case of moral rights; it is by reference to such 
principles that claims-to are adjudged to be morally 
valid; and it is moral duties which are involved in 


6 Hohfeld treated “X’s claim to A against Y” as the same relation, seen from X’s perspective, as “Y’s duty to X in regard to A.” On this 
account, the vocabularies of claims and duties are interchangeable and Feinberg’s theory would become a variant of the theories just 
discussed that explicate rights in terms of duties. But it is not clear that Feinberg is using “claim” in precisely this Hohfeldian sense. 


7 Bernard Mayo (1967) offers an account of rights in terms of claims that is somewhat less complex than Feinberg’s. According to Mayo 
“a right is just a claim” (p. 75). By “claim” Mayo seems to mean not a set of normative considerations or some normative element but 
rather an instance of the action of claiming. Thus Mayo seems to have succumbed to the temptation that Feinberg resisted, namely the 
equation of the normative considerations which justify claims with the act of claiming. But the implausibility of so treating rights is 
slightly reduced by Mayo’s willingness to allow that rights are justifiable claims, although he thinks that this qualification is “otiose” 


(p. 76). 


8 Although Feinberg does not himself do this, we hyphenate these phrases for purposes of clarity. 
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such claims-against. Correspondingly, for legal rights 
we consider legal rules and principles to determine 
the validity of claims-to—and it is legally created 
duties that are invoked in such claims-against. Human 
rights enter this picture as a special class of moral 
rights. Some human rights may be full-fledged moral 
rights; others—the ones called “manifesto” rights— 
are at best emerging or proto-rights. Thus Feinberg’s 
theory succeeds in relating legal and moral rights, 
while leaving a place for the latter, and in allowing 
for somewhat looser usages in connection with human 
rights while still measuring them ultimately against 
a standard of some rigor. 

It is a consequence of Feinberg’s theory—since a 
valid claim always consists of two elements, a claim- 
to and a claim-against—that every full-fledged right 
implies a second-party duty; thus the theory is 
vulnerable to Lyons’ argument that the second-party 
correlate of some rights is a disability rather than a 
duty. Feinberg’s theory has no explicit place for 
rights constituted in this way, though, perhaps, his 
theory could be modified to allow claims-against to 
involve second-party disabilities and possibly liabili- 
ties as well as duties. Another alternative would be to 
restrict his analysis to claim rights alone, but this 
would severely limit its usefulness in dealing with the 
full range of legal and even moral rights. In any 
event, it seems likely that some claim rights will 
involve—as Feinberg himself suggests (1970, p. 
249)—liberties, powers, and immunities (e.g. the 
liberty to exercise the right, the power to sue to have 
the right enforced, an immunity from having the 
right arbitrarily nullified). It is unclear how these 
elements can join a valid claim in constituting a right 
if a right is merely a valid claim. This suggests that a 
right may have to be viewed as a group of normative 
elements. 


Rights as Entitlements 

In order to avoid the potential restrictiveness of the 
notion of claims, especially where these are inter- 
preted in a strictly hohfeldian way, some theorists 
have turned to a different kind of normative element 
in their characterization ofrights. They are motivated 
here not only by what they want to avoid but also 
what they hope to achieve: a non-reductive analysis 
of rights, an analysis able to bring out the distinctive- 
ness and ultimacy of rights as a normative category. 
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Thus H. J. McCloskey takes entitlement rather than 
claim or duty to be the basic notion-——at least as 
regards the moral rights that seem to be xs primary 
concern. Rights, according to McClosker, are best 
“explained positively as entitlements to do, have, 
enjoy, or have done, and not negatively a3 something 
against others, or as something one ouga to have” 
(1976b, p. 99). Unlike Feinberg, McOlozkey holds 
that a full-fledged right need not spe-ify who is 
obligated to provide what the right 5 to. The 
connection between rights and second-perty duties 
becomes very loose. 

Rights as entitlements are “intrinsic to their 
possessors” and are held “independently of other 
people and... of what else ought to be” (1976b, p. 99 
italics deleted). According to McCloske~ an entitle- 
ment need not depend on the will ofanyore, including 
the rightholder. It rests, rather, on objeczive moral 
considerations—on a moral authority to act in a 
certain way (1965, p. 120) and, more specifically, on 
what McCloskey calls “the nature af autonomous 
existence” (1975, p- 417; see also 1975, EE. 413-416, 
and 1965, pp. 124~125).9 

McCloskey particularly wants to deny trat a right 
can be equated with a particular set ef duties or 
claims-against. Perhaps his strongest arguments for 
this view are that we do speak of rights :r: situations 
where it is far from clear who is to bear the burden of 
realizing them (1965, p. 118), and -hat since 
“circumstances determine which claims arise from a 
right,” one who tried to define or delimm a right by 
the particular claims-against that it had generated 
would have to allow that it was “in a comtinual state 
of flux” (1976b, p. 100). Just as the “reali: ’ refuses to 
characterize a chair as merely the set of appearances 
that it presents at various times, McCloskey refuses to 
characterize a right as merely the set cf normative 
elements that it may generate at variows times. An 
entitlement, on his view, seems to be that ill-defined 
something that generates the specific duties and 
liberties that we find in particular situations where 
entitlements apply. Of course, rights dc normally 
“give rise to” duties (1965, p. 116; 1975b p. 103), but 
McCloskey wishes to deny that there is any entailment 
here and to emphasize the logical priority of 
entitlements to claims-against. 

Although McCloskey’s theory is ar. alternative to 
accounts employing a notion of claim itself definable 


9 The view that rights are entitlements, in roughly the sense intended by McCloskey, is also found in Wasserstrom (1¢64, p. 630) and ` 
in Nozick (1974). Wasserstrom defends the view that statements about rights cannot be fully replaced by statements about duties because 
rights involve an entitlement to make claims on others, because a claim based on a right is not a mere request for charty, and because 
failures to comply with rights involve injuries or wrongs. But as Arnold (1978, p. 82) points out, there is no reason th it high-priority 
duties of identifiable persons to treat specific people in specific ways cannot have these same characteristics and thus perform the same 


function as a right. 
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in terms of duties, his notion of an entitlement is akin 
to Feinberg’s notion of a valid claim-to. Both notions 
are separable from the duties of particular second 
parties, and both provide a major part of the grounds 
for the creation of such duties. McCloskey emphasizes, 
in a way that Feinberg does not, that an entitlement 
or claim-to is an independent element that is deeply 
rooted in the nature of human beings. For Feinberg 
a mere claim-to can only generate a “manifesto” right 
rather than a full-fledged right. But since McCloskey 
emphasizes to a much greater extent than Feinberg 
the independence and completeness of an entitlement 
or claim-to, he is willing to recognize as full-fledged 
rights some of the alleged human rights that Feinberg 
downgraded by classifying them as mere manifesto 
rights (e.g., the right to an education or to medical 
care; see McCloskey, 1976b, p. 106, and Feinberg, 
1966, pp. 142-143). Feinberg, on the other hand, 
denies the adequacy and completeness of a mere 
claim-to and criticizes McCloskey for thinking that 
one can dispense with the claim-against element and 
still have a full-fledged right (see 1970, p. 256). 

McCloskey’s key notion—‘“entitlement”—is 
merely a verbal synonym of “right” and as such the 
notion is not particularly illuminating or informa- 
tive.!° Thus, there seems to be a certain vagueness at 
the heart of his theory. Furthermore, McCloskey 
never tells us how an entitlement generates (or even 
relates to) other normative categories such as duties 
or immunities or powers. Insofar as the notion of 
entitlement is intelligible it seems to amount to 
nothing more than the normative grounds sufficient 
to establish a person’s eligibility to some good—and 
this is what we meant by our suggestion that 
McCloskey’s entitlements are very similar to Fein- 
berg’s valid claims-to. But the equation of an 
entitlement in this sense with a full-fledged right 
seems subject to Bentham’s critical dictum that 
hunger is not bread. 


Rights as Constellations of Hohfeld Elements 

Both Feinberg and McCloskey characterize rights 
by focusing on the kind of normative element—a 
valid claim or an entitlement, respectively——that all 
rights allegedly contain. These are “essential element” 
theories of rights. An alternative to this approach has 
been emerging in the essays of Carl Wellman. His 
theory develops the idea that rights are constituted 
by groups of elements, specifically the normative 
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elements or “fundamental legal conceptions” identi- 
fied by Hohfeld. But Wellman does not think that an 
apt characterization of these elements and their order 
is sufficient. Rather he explicitly appeals, as we shall 
see, to an alleged function of rights to explain what it 
is that makes 7ights out of these various constellations 
of elements. 

As we saw earlier, Hohfeld believed that a legal 
right could be constituted by any one of four elements: 
a claim, a liberty, a power, or an immunity. But he 
regarded one of the types, the claim right, as the 
preeminent kind of legal right and, accordingly, as 
that which is “most properly cailed a right” (1964, 
pp. 36, 39). Wellman follows Hohfeld in believing 
that any of these four kinds of elements may be 
fundamental to a given right. He does not, however, 
follow Hohfeld in thinking that each right is best 
viewed as consisting of just the one element. Instead 
he follows Alf Ross (1958) in holding that every right 
is a complex normative structure which typically 
involves several of these elements. In order to keep 
these complex entities within manageable bounds 
Wellman distinguishes between the defining core of a 
right—which consists in that Hohfeld element (or 
pair of elements) which is fundamental to the 
existence of the right——and the associated elements (1Le., 
other of the Hohfeld elements) which contribute to 
the satisfaction of the core. Thus a given right, say the 
creditor’s right to repayment, will include not only a 
core, the claim against the debtor for repayment, but 
also a liberty (to call or not call for repayment after the 
due date) and a power (to waive the due date or even 
the repayment or, in the event of non-payment, to 
seek remedy or redress) and an immunity—to be 
protected from arbitrary or wilful cancellation of the 
indebtedness. (See 1975b, pp. 52-53, for this exam- 
ple.)!! “When we classify rights as liberty-, claim-, 
power-, or immunity-rights, it is to their defining 
cores that we refer. Whatever other legal elements 
may be contained in any right, they belong to this 
right because of their relation to its core” (1978b, p. 
53; see also 1978a, pp. 218-220, and 1975b, p. 59). 
The core serves to give stability toa right, maintaining 
its unity over time even when its associated elements 
are changing. 

But if the core gives unity to a particular legal 
right, constituting it the right that it is, what gives 
unity, in the face of the evident diversity of core 
elements, to rights as a class? How can these all be 


10 McCloskey admits both these points (see 1975, p. 403, and 1976b, p. 105). Indeed, the most he is willing te say using the language 
of entitlements is that “what is common to all rights [is] an entitlement” of some sort (1976b, p. 104; see also p. 102). 
1! For Wellman the core of a right could be a pair of elements (of the same basic kind). Thus, for example, a given claim right might 


have two distinct claims as its core. (See, e.g., 1978b, p. 56.) 
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rights in the same sense? In dealing with this question 
Wellman draws on an idea of Hart’s and suggests that 
structures which constitute rights can be distinguished 
from other complex normative structures in terms of 
Junction. Hart (1973, pp. 196-197) had said that what 
was common to many, but not all, legal rights is that 
they confer on the rightholder the ability to choose 
what shall occur within some limited domain. Thus 
these rights involve, on Harts view, a legally 
respected individual choice. Wellman broadens and 
generalizes Hart’s idea in order to indicate what is 
common to all rights: “The function of a legal right 
is to resolve ... conflicts by giving legal priority to 
the desires and decisions of one party over those of the 
other. A legal right is the allocation of a sphere of 
freedom and control to the possessor of the right in 
order that it may be up to him which decisions are 
effective within that defined sphere” (1975), p. 52). 
The associated elements are tied to the core in virtue 
of their contribution to this freedom and control 
(1978a, p. 219). 

This characterization of a right as a structure 
conferring autonomy to the holder gives unity, 
Wellman believes, to the concept ofa right.!* Though 
rights can take elements of any one of the four kinds 
as their core, with attendant variation in the 
constituency of associated elements, all rights are put 
to the same use. It is this functional unity that gathers 
rights into a well-defined family, not the presence of 
some single normative relation such as the right-duty 
nexus. (See 1978a, pp. 220-221.) 

Wellman applies this analysis to moral and human 
rights. Here, instead of having legal liberties, claims, 
powers and immunities, one will have ethical analogues 
of these elements (see 1978b, p. 55). A human right 
is a species of ethical right; it is a “cluster” of ethical 
liberties, etc. that together constitute “a system of 
ethical autonomy possessed by an individual as a 
human being vis-a-vis the state” (1978b, p. 56). 

One difficulty with Wellman’s analysis is that he is 
insufficiently cautious in using words such as “free- 
dom,” “control,” and “autonomy” without qualifying 
phrases. The right of a creditor to repayment doesn’t 
give him total control over the return of his funds— 
that, after all, can be made impossible by a fire that 
destroys all of the debtor’s assets, or by the actions of 
other creditors in seizing all of the debtor’s assets. In 
any case the control provided by a right will attach 
only to the wills of those parties whose acts and 
decisions are governed by the right. And such control 
will be contingent on compliance with the norms that 
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constitute the right. Thus the kind of con-rol offered 
by the possession of a right is much more \mited, and 
thus much weaker, than Wellman’s ~ocabulary 
suggests. 

A second objection to an analysis ir. terms of 
autonomy is that if one defines a right as 1 system of - 
autonomy then only beings capable of the exercise 
of autonomy can have rights, and this makes it 
impossible for infants, the terminally uaconscious, 
and the senile to have rights. Wellman seems inclined 
to accept this conclusion (1979) and probably would 
deny that it is an objection; but this is extraordinarily 
unpersuasive (see MacCormick, 1976, for 
background). 

Another objection bears on the widely held view 
that there are two basic, competing theor-es as to the 
function of rights: the “will” theory, in which the 
role of rights is said to be the conferring of autonomy, 
and the “interest” theory, in which it is said to be the 
protecting of important interests. (See MacCormick, 
1976, p. 305, Kleinig, 1978, pp. 40-43, and Arnold, 
1978, p. 80.) But it is clearly possible tc have both 
these functions as functions of rights, often of a single 
right. Thus it seems to us arbitrary, where both 
functions are normally served by almost all rights, to 
single out one of the functions and to give it 
definitional weight (as Wellman has done). 


Rights as Trumps over Collective Goals 

While Wellman’s theory of rights mix2s a charac- 
terization in terms of distinctive normative elements 
with a characterization in terms of functzon, Ronald 
Dworkin (1977) provides a functional account which 
is concerned largely with the role rignts play in 
relation to other normative considerations and which 
is therefore more closely related to issues of the 
justification of rights. Dworkin holds tha- the impor- 
tant thing about rights is that they give therightholder 
an especially strong justification for acting in a certain 
way or for demanding a certain benefit, a justification 
which is independent of and which wil generally 
triumph in competition with collective goals such as 
welfare, prosperity or security. In sort, rights 
function as trumps over collective goals and this is 
what is distinctive about them (pp. 91-92). 

For a principle to provide a guarantee of a benefit 
that is independent of and stronger tham appeals to 
collective goals it must have two characteristics. First, 
it must be individuated. This means that the principle 
must define a class such that every member of the 
class is assigned the benefit. In cortrast, policies 


12 An analytical framework for rights very similar to Wellman’s is developed in some detail by Flathman (1976). 
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designed to attain collective goals—such as promoting 
the general welfare or maximizing the GNP—are 
concerned with aggregate benefit rather than with 
the benefits (or disbenefits) that accrue to particular 
individuals. A claim based on such policies will not 
amount to a right, even if the policy considerations 
invoked are very powerful, since it will lack the 
necessary individuated character (pp. go-91). Sec- 
ond, the principle must be a strong or high-priority 
moral or legal consideration. It must have sufficient 
weight that its dictates yield to those of collective 
goals only in clear and present emergencies (pp. 92, 
1g1f, 195)——or at least are not such as to be generally 
outweighed by them in normal circumstances. The 
kind of justification peculiar to rights doesn’t depend 
on whether a particular assignment of a good 
maximizes attainment of some collective goal; the 
principle invoked, rather, provides an independent 
guarantee of the benefit. 

Dworkin believes that for a moral principle to have 
these two characteristics it cannot itself be based on 
some collective goal such as general utility but must 
rather be based on considerations of individual 
dignity or equality of respect (pp. 180, 182, 227, 273). 
Thus Dworkin contends that his account of rights as 
trumps is heavily dependent on a nonutilitarian 
theory of justification. This particular linkage be- 
tween his characterization of rights and the kind of 
justification they presumably require could make 
Dworkin’s theory unattractive to many philoso- 
phers.! It may, however, despite Dworkin’s view, be 
possible to describe the function of rights as trumps in 
such a way as to make rule utilitarian accounts of 
moral rights compatible with this function. 


Toward a Synthesis 

Some interesting accounts of the concept of a right 
have been developed in the period under discussion. 
Their emergence has coincided with a general 
rejection of the traditional view that rights can be 
adequately explicated entirely in terms of duties. 
Each of the theories surveyed has some philosophical 
advantages and it appears that many of these features 
could be combined in a single theory. 

A valuable feature of Feinberg’s theory is his 
account of the evolution of new rights out of 
independent claim-to elements. As he and McCloskey 
suggest, it is often possible to recognize the desirability 
of assigning a legal or moral advantage to someone 
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prior to knowing who should bear the corresponding 
burdens. And as these writers emphasize, such 
assignments may actually require separate justifica- 
tory procedures. There does not appear to be any 
reason why these points could not be incorporated 
into other theories such as those of Wellman and 
Dworkin. 

There are some important advantages in theories 
such as Wellman’s which emphasize that rights are 
complex normative structures. One is that such 
theories explicitly recognize that more than two 
parties are typically involved in the normative 
relations that constitute a right. In addition to the 
rightholder and the primary addressee of the right, 
public officials and other persons are often assigned 
normative positions by rights. Wellman has provided 
a number of examples of the role of such parties in 
upholding rights (1975b, pp. 49-53). A second 
advantage is that a theory such as Wellman’s allows 
for a variety of groups of normative elements to 
constitute a right. Within such a theory it is easy to 
accommodate Lyons’ point that some of our consti- 
tutional rights are constituted by governmental 
disabilities rather than duties and McCloskey’s point 
that a single entitlement may have a variety of 
implications in different situations. 

Finally, an analysis incorporating an account of 
the function of rights seems to offer a vantage point 
for explaining how various constellations of elements 
can, in spite of their diversity, all be rights. What is 
needed now, we have suggested, 1s critical interaction 
between those who emphasize the conferring of 
autonomy and those who emphasize the protecting of 
basic interests in their accounts of the role of rights. 

Perhaps Dworkin’s functionalist account of rights 
can provide a suitably broad framework for such 
critical interaction to occur with some result. It might 
prove useful then to follow Dworkin in building the 
notion of substantial weight in competition with 
other considerations into ones general characteriza- 
tion of what rights are. For this would appear to be 
ground held in common by competing theories. 


IJ. THe DEFEASIBILITY OF RIGHTS 


We now turn toa survey of attempts to understand 
conflicts between rights and between a right and 
other considerations. Philosophers regard few, if any, 
rights as absolute in the sense that such rights can 
never be justifiably overridden in any circumstance.'* 


13 For fuller discussions of Dworkin’s views on rights see Nickel (1977) and Richards (1977). 

14 See Feinberg’s discussion of absolute rights (1973, pp. 79-83). His view is criticized by James (1976). The relative weights of rights 
has been established to some extent within U.S: constitutional! law through the idea of “preferred freedoms.” Fourteenth Amendment 
criteria such as “fundamental rights” and “suspect classifications” have also served to give priority to some considerations over others. 
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And although Dworkin may be correct in saying that 
an essential feature of rights is that they are powerful 
enough as moral or legal considerations to prevail 
generally in competition with such collective goals as 
welfare, security, or prosperity, we are for the most 
part unable to give full and precise specifications of 
the scope and weight of particular legal or moral 
rights. As Hart (1961, p. 124) argues, the nature of 
our world, the limits of our knowledge, the indeter- 
minacy of our aims, and the “open texture” of our 
language make such full specification a virtual 
impossibility. 

In order to recognize and describe the incomplete- 
ness and indeterminacy of rights, especially as regards 
their weight in competition with other considerations, 
a number of vocabularies have been introduced. Hart 
speaks of rights that are defeasible (1948-49, p. 175). 
Dworkin speaks of indeterminate rights as abstract 
(1977, p. 93). And McCloskey has introduced a whole 
set of concepts—real rights, conditional rights, etc. 


(1976b, pp. 105-111). But the most widely used — 


vocabulary in this area is that of prima facie rights. 
The vocabulary of prima facie rights was adapted 
from the distinction drawn by W. D. Ross between 
prima facie duties and duties sans phrase. When this 
distinction is applied to rights a right sans phase is one 
which has always dictated the result that ought to be 
followed in cases to which it applies whereas as a 
prima facie right is merely one that should so dictate 
unless stronger considerations intervene. As A. I 
Melden points out, a prima facie right is not just an 
apparent right; rather it is a right that, “qualified as 
it is, is real enough and not merely apparent and 
presumptive, in short, a [right] that further investi- 
gation cannot dispel as unreal or unfounded” (1972, 
p. 483; see also p. 491). Describing a right as prima 


facie serves to indicate that it is not absolute and that ` 


we are unable to give a full specification of its 
weight.!° Nowadays philosophers are likely to assume 
that almost all rights are prima facie in this sense. 
The notion of prima facie rights has been subject to 
considerable criticism in recent years on the grounds 
that it falsely suggests that a right which is overridden 
by stronger considerations ceases to be a right at all 
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in such a situation. As Herbert Morris puts it, “It is 
seriously misleading to turn all justifiable infringe- 
ments into noninfringements by saying taat the right 
is only prima facie, as if we have, in conzluding that 
we should not accord a man his rights, made out a 
case that he had none” (1968, p. 499; see alsc Melden, 
1972, p. 491). It has also been emphasized that some 
cases of justifiable infringement may g-ve rise to a 
duty to compensate the injured person; this suggests 
that the right even though justifiably overridden had 
nor disappeared altogether, for otherwise the in- 
fringement would not have generated oz triggered 
the subsequent duty to provide compensation (Mel- 
den, 1972, McCloskey, 1976b, Thomson, 1977). 
Those who make this point generally distinguish 
between violating a right and infringinz it—the 
latter occurring only in cases where tre right is 
justifiably overridden. 

There is, hcwever, no difficulty in squaring the 
notion ofa prima facie right with the fact that a right 
does not just vanish in cases where it is applicable but 
where its dictates are justifiably not followed. To do 
this one needs to distinguish between sonditions of 
possession, which specify who has or can have the right 
(and whether it can be waived, forfeited, nullified, 
given up, or transferred), the scope of a right, which 
specifies what the right is to and in wha: situations, 
and the wezght-of a right, which involves a partial or 
full specification of what should be done in cases of 
conflict between the right and other considerations. 18 
To describe a right as prima facie is to say something 
about its weight but not about its scope 3r conditions 
of possession. 

When a right, say, the right to freedom of speech 
or assembly, is overridden in a partic._ar case (in 
order, say, to avoid a riot) this does not imply that the 
right holder ceases to possess the right. Moreover, 
rather than view this case as being ccvered by an 
exception built into the scope of the right—which 
would require us to say that a person had the right to 
freedom of speech or assembly but tha- it did not 
cover cases where it was likely to trigger z riot—we 
can view it as being covered by a specificazion of the 
right’s weight. Here we would say that a person had 


'S Through their general use of this vocabulary contemporary philosophers have attempted to disarm critiques of natural or human 
rights that are premised on the implausibility of saying that these rights can never be overridden in any circumstances. Furthermore, the 
notion of a prima facie right allows philosophers to give plausible interpretations of the universality and unconditionelizy of human 
rights. Everyone can be said to have a prima facie right unconditionally because the presumptive and indeterminate cha-acter of a prima 
facie right allows one to deal with trade-offs without having to deny the continued possession of the right (see Feinberg. 1978, pp. g8ff). 

6 Other aspects of rights that need to be distinguished include the conditions of engagement, which specify whether the right is 
continuously in force or only comes into play when invoked by the holder, whom the right ts against, the normative elements tte rizht contains, 
and the system of norms that generates the right (e.g., a legal system or a morality). It is obvious that different kinds o? rights can be 
distinguished in terms of differences that occur at these locations. A variety of useful distinctions about rights are found in Feinberg (1973, 


PP. 55-73): 
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the right to freedom of speech and that it applied 
even where it was likely to trigger a riot but that it 
was subordinate to some stronger considerations, such 
as public safety, in those cases. Thus we can deal with 
situations in which a right is overridden without 
having to say that in such cases people don’t have the 
right at all. Whether one or the other of these ways of 
conceiving how a right handles, or should be 
developed to handle, conflicts with other considera- 
tions depends on the kind of situation, e.g., whether 
it occurs frequently or very rarely or whether it 
permits one to draw administrable boundaries, and 
on the. normative considerations involved, e.g., 
whether the case of conflict is central to the values 
that the right serves to protect or whether it is a 
marginal case and thus can be excepted in all cases 
without great loss to those values. 

Describing a right as prima facie does not prevent 
us from beginning to specify its weight. For the 
vocabulary of prima facie rights will be needed so 
long as there are rights in which a tolerably full 
specification has not been accomplished (see Feinberg, 
1973, ch. 5). It is important to note that the 
indeterminacy contemplated here is an indetermi- 
nacy of result in cases of conflict with other normative 
considerations. If we could specify the weight of a 
given right in conflicts with all of its possible 
competitors, we could there dispense with the notion 
of a prima facie right, although other sorts of 
indeterminacy and hence defeasibility—e.g., in re- 
gard to the general conditions for having or for 
applying the right or in regard to its scope—might 
still remain. 

It is also useful to distinguish between the primary 
and secondary guidance provided by a right. The 
primary guidance provided by the right to a fair trial 
pertains to the procedures that are to be used in 
determining a person’s guilt or innocence in a 
criminal case. But if this primary guidance is 
justifiably or unjustifiably not complied with in a 
particular case, the right may yet provide secondary 
guidance by requiring that any infringement be done 
in a certain way or that the rightholder be compen- 
sated in a certain way. Thus a right might yield to 
stronger considerations in a case and yet still operate 
in that case by providing secondary guidance. The 
inclusion of a wide range of guidance as part of a 
right is clearly envisioned by Wellman (1975b, pp. 
49-53). It would seem equally reasonable, however, 


1? See Brownlie (1971) for the texts of these documents. 
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to treat some general principles of compensation and 
other matters of secondary guidance as a background 
feature of a whole system of rights rather than view 
them as part of the content of most individual rights. 


HI. Human RIGHTS 


The development of measures for the international 
promotion of human rights since World War IJ has 
brought the concept of human rights into use around 
the world. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 
the United Nations (1948) gave fairly definite content 
to the category of human rights, and the European 
Convention on Human Rights (1950, effective 1954), and 
the two United Nations Covenants (1966, entered into 
force 1976),!7 have made human rights part of 
international law. A number of philosophers, includ- 
ing Cranston (1973), Feinberg (1973), Mayo (1967), 
and Raphael (1967a & c), have attempted to provide 
philosophical analyses of the idea of human rights, 
and in this section we survey and evaluate these 
analyses. 

Philosophical analyses of concepts are often par- 
tially prescriptive, and this is certainly true of 
analyses of the concept of human rights. Although 
philosophers who attempt to analyze this concept 
usually mention the Unwersal Declaration, they do not 
generally take it, or the extensive list of rights that it 
contains, to be very important. They tend to spend 
more time talking about Locke than about contem- 
porary developments. Although international orga- 
nizations have taken the view that there are many 
human rights, philosophers have generally preferred 
a shorter list. Cranston, for example, largely follows 
the older natural rights tradition and takes rights to 
“life; liberty, and a fair trial” as paradigms of human 
rights (1973, p. 65). Feinberg accepts a wider range 
of rights as examples of human rights but he too is 
doubtful that economic and social rights are full- 
fledged human rights. Since they cannot now be 
implemented in many countries they remain mere 
claims-to and thus mere “manifesto rights.”!§ 

Feinberg defines human rights as “generically 
moral rights of a fundamentally important kind held 
equally by all human beings, unconditionally and 
unalterably” (1973, p. 85). Cranston characterizes 
human rights as moral rights that are of paramount 
importance, that are of all people against all people 
in all situations, and that are possessed by people 


18 Defenses of the view that economic and social rights are genuine human rights are found in Nickel (1980) and in the essays by 


Raphael (1967b), with criticisms by Cranston. 
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simply as people rather than as occupants of some 
station or role (1973, pp. 6-7, 21, 67, 69). There are 
many issues raised by these definitions, but we will 
restrict ourselves to four: (1) human rights as moral 
rights; (2) human rights as universal rights; (3) 
human rights as unconditional rights; and (4) the 
addressees of human rights. The sense in which 
human rights are rights has already been discussed in 
connection with particular analyses of the concept of 
a right. 


Human Rights as Moral Rights 

One finds general agreement among philosophers 
that human rights are moral rights, but the implica- 
tions of this characterization are not always clear. 
Feinberg says that “the term ‘moral rights’ can be 
applied to all rights that are held to exist prior to, or 
independently of, any legal or institutional rules” 
(1973, p. 84). Cranston contrasts moral rights with 
positive rights; the former, unlike the latter, are not 
necessarily enforceable and their existence cannot be 
established by appeal to some authority (1973, pp. 5- 
6). 

The word “moral” seems to be doing much of the 
same work in this context that the word “natural” 
used to do.!9 Describing rights as natural implied that 
they were not conventional or artificial in the sense 
that legal rights are, and the same is implied by 
describing human rights as moral rights. The vocab- 
ulary of “moral rights” has the advantage over the 
vocabulary of “natural rights” of not committing one 
to the view that human rights norms are somehow 
built into human nature or the universe. (See 
Feinberg, 1973, p. 85.) 

But describing human rights as moral rights implies 
that the norms which constitute human rights are 
moral norms, and thus human rights can exist only if 
in some sense moral norms exist. Now, it is possible 
for moral, and hence human, rights to exist even if 
moral norms are conventional or are relative to 
culture, but if human rights are to serve their role as 
international standards of political criticism then 
such a conventional morality would have to include 
- some norms that are accepted worldwide. 

In classifying human rights as moral rights one 
may wish to distinguish between actual and critical 
moralities. A utilitarian like Mill might allow that 
there ts little agreement worldwide in actual morali- 
ties about basic rights but nevertheless claim that 
human rights exist in the most defensible critical 
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morality, namely utilitarianism (see Lyons, 1977). 
The Universal Declaration, after all, was not designed to 
codify those rights that everyone already accepted; it 
was intended as “a common standard of ackievement 
for all peoples and all nations” to be promoted by 
“teaching and education” (1948, Preamble). 
Another peculiarly elusive feature of hur-an rights, 
in their role as moral norms, is that the procedure for 
deciding whether something is a human right is not 
wholly settled. For we find that the vocabulary of 
human rights may be used upon the completion of 
any of several steps; the presence of these stages has 
introduced a degree of ambiguity into assertions that 
a human right exists. Accordingly, a person who has 
been persuaded that there is a moral entitlement to 
something mav assert that there is a human right to 
that thing. A more standard use of the human rights 
vocabulary occurs at the completion of the next stage. 
Here the assertion that there is a human right to 
something would mean not simply that taere is an 
entitlement to that thing but also that the means are 
now available for the implementation of this right in 


‘most countries and that within a justified critical 


morality there now exist obligations that sapport the 
right. And at the completion of a third step (should 
such occur), one might assert that there is a human 
right to something with the meaning that all people 


, now possess an effective social or legal right in this 


area. A similar usage might occur when one was 
speaking not of all people but only of a particular 
country or region (see Martin, 1980a). Thus one 
might say that the human right to freedom from 
racial discrimination now exists in Westera Europe. 

Institutionalization at the latter, regional or inter- 
national, level has already occurred—most clearly in 
the European Convention on Human Rights (where 
effective enforcement procedures are available) and 
arguably in the United Nations Covenants of 1966. It 
should be noted, however, that where such interna- 
tional mechanisms exist some intergovernmentally 
created institutional rights may be called human 
rights as a matter of course. It is unlikely that all of 
these will prove to have adequate moral title. Thus it 
is necessary to distinguish between those human 
rights that have normative standing and those that 
are merely institutional. 


Universality 
The first article of the Universal Declaration asserts 
that “All human beings are born . . . equal in dignity 


19 Some philosophers, e.g., Hart (1955) and Rawls (1971, esp. n. 30 on pp. 505-506), continue to talk of natural rights, but probably do 


so in the restricted sense indicated. 
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and rights” (1948). This egalitarian thrust of the 
human rights movement, with its accompanying 
attacks on privilege, discrimination and caste, has 
been one of its most salient features. And the 
widespread acceptance of the view that all people 
should have the same basic rights shows the extent to 
which an egalitarian philosophy has triumphed. (See 
Nielsen, 1968, and Young, 1978, for criticism of the 
egalitarian viewpoint.) The view that human rights 
are, in Feinberg’s words, “held equally by all human 
beings” (1973, p- 85), goes together with the view— 
to be discussed next—that human rights are held by 
people unconditionally simply as human beings.?° 
An assertion of universality in this context admits 
of weak and strong interpretations. One issue here 
pertains to whether the scope of “all persons” means 
all persons living now or all persons at all times— 
including the remotest cave dweller. If the latter, 
strong, interpretation is taken one must formulate 
human rights so that they do not presuppose 
institutions (e.g. trials, lawyers, higher education, 
social security) that have developed rather late in 
human history. This is not, in fact, the kind of 
formulation one finds in human rights documents. 
Both eighteenth and twentieth century documents 
make essential reference to contemporary institutions. 
This matter has not been adequately addressed by 
philosophers. (But Nelson, 1974, has raised the 
important issue that many human rights are actually 
special rights, and not general ones at all; both Edel, 
1971, and Wainwright, 1967, have provided interest- 
ing discussions of aspects of the topic of universality.) 
A second issue about universality pertains to the 
kinds of situations which human rights can apply to. 
Cranston argues that a right to holidays with pay 
cannot be a human right because this is a right that, 
at best, belongs only to employees and, hence, not to 
all people (1973, p. 67). Although we do not wish to 
deny his conclusion about this alleged human right, 
it is important to distinguish between, say, a right 
which arises from being an employee and a right 
which arises from being a human being but which 
applies in all circumstances where people are em- 
ployees. This is a distinction between the conditions 
for having a right and the conditions in which one 
can enjoy or actualize a right (see Benn, 1978, pp. 
59-60). If people have human rights to a fair trial 
and to compensation for property taken by the state, 
these rights do not arise from being accused of a 
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crime or from owning property—they may arise 
from simply being a person—but they only apply 
and can only be enjoyed under these circumstances. 
It is also helpful here to distinguish between rights 
which prohibit doing something altogether (e.g., a 
prohibition of torture) and rights which prohibit 
doing something unless it is done in a certain way 
(e.g. taking property unless this is accompanied by 
fair compensation). In the case of rights generated by 
all-out prohibitions, the conditions under which one 
has the right are the same as the conditions under 
which one is in a position to enjoy or actualize it. 
Perhaps Cranston meant, in criticizing the view that 
economic and social rights are human rights, to 
restrict human rights to rights that prohibit something 
altogether and not just circumstantially, but if he did 
then the right to a fair trial cannot be a human right. 


Unconditionality 

Cranston says that “human rights are not rights 
which derive from a particular situation; they are 
rights which belong to a man simply because he is a 
man” (1973, p. 7; see also Hart, 1955, pp. 175-176). 
Feinberg views human rights as rights that people 
have “unconditionally and unalterably” (1973, p. 85; 
see also 1978, p. 97). Although many problems are 
raised by the idea that all people have some basic 
rights independently of their station in life, independ- 
ently of which rights are recognized by their 
governments, and independently of their race, sex, or 
religion, this idea gives to human rights much of their 
political appeal by strengthening the sense in which 
they are universal and by allowing people to claim 
rights not recognized by governments. 

As should be clear from our earlier discussions of 
defeasibility and universality it will not do to assert 
that human rights are unconditional in every respect. 
There are many ways in which a right can be 
conditional. Defining a right, after all, involves 
setting out a variety of conditions. Further, a universal 
right may be conditional in regard to an explicit 
exception built into its scope, or in regard to the 
possibility of being outweighed in a particular case 
by stronger considerations. But these types of condi- 
tionality do not contradict the claim at issue. The 
thesis of unconditionality is intended to exclude only 
those conditions which make possession of the right 
contingent on the holder’s having a certain social 


20 The difference that is often noted in arguments about abortion between Aumans as members of the species and persons as those human 
beings who are not fetuses, not severely retarded, not permanently comatose, etc., is one that is not, unfortunately, reflected in most of the 
human rights literature. We suspect that some human rights are the rights of all human beings (e.g., the right not to be tortured) and that 
others are rights of all persons (e.g., the right to participate in government). 
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position, or on the right’s recognition by government, 
or on the holder’s race, sex, or religion. 

Feinberg’s claim that human rights are possessed 
“unalterably” presents more serious difficulties. This 
claim seems to be a successor to the eighteenth century 
idea that natural rights are “inalienable.” Although 
the word “inalienable” has sometimes been used— 


misleadingly—as a synonym for “unconditional” or | 


“indefeasible,”*! it is important to distinguish, these 
notions. “Unconditionality,” as we have seen, rules 
out some but not all restrictions on scope. Defeasibility, 
at least as the term is currently used by philosophers, 
pertains to whether a right can be challenged and 
overridden. Neither of these matters bears on whether 
one can cease to have (either in general or in a 
particular case) a right that one formerly had, yet 
this is what inalienability is about. B. A. Richards, 
although he does not distinguish adequately between 
issues of possession, scope, and weight, has argued 
persuasively that eighteenth-century writers who 
asserted the inalienability of rights principally meant 
“that no man can waive or voluntarily relinquish 
any of these rights” (1969, p. 398; see pp. 393-398). 
Although this weak interpretation of inalienability 
may be historically correct, inalienability in this sense 
is of limited political importance.** The greater 
worry today is about governments taking people’s 
rights away, not about people giving them up 
voluntarily. In any event the precise issue posed is 
whether a human right can be (either generally or in 
a particular case) waived, given up, transferred, 
forfeited, or annulled. 

The easiest way to deal with this issue, it seems to 
us, is to set aside the ambiguous and misleading notion 
of inalienability. Thus when the UN’s Uniwersal 
Declaration asserts that human rights are inalienable 
(as in the first sentence, where it speaks of the “equal 
and inalienable rights of all members of the human 
family”) we should not expect or. interpret this to 
mean that such rights are possessed literally unalter- 
ably. For some of the rights asserted to be human 
rights (e.g., the right to take part in the government 
of one’s country or the right to freedom of movement 
and residence) are ones which can justifiably be 
withdrawn—temporarily. or even permanently — 
from those who commit serious crimes. But it is also 
_important to be able to assert that some human rights 
(e.g., the right not to be tortured) cannot be forfeited 
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by bad conduct or. otherwise become ncnb-nding on 
governments. This can be done directly ezrin precise 
terms; it does not require misleading end over- 
general claims about “inalienzHilty” or 
“unalterability.” 


The Addressees of Human Rights 

All of the great human rights mannetos were 
intended to impose restraints upon states. Individuals 
were involved as beneficiaries of these restvaints but 
not as the parties to whom the mamiiestos were 
addressed. In spite of this historical connection 
between human rights and governmert:, there is a 
wide spectrum of opinion about who the-addressees of 
human rights are. Cranston does net mention 
governments at all in his characterization of human 
rights. On his view human rights are nights of all 
individuals against all individuals. “[T]c ‘ay that all 
men have a right to life is to impose on al men the 
duty of respecting human life . . .” (1973, po. 68—69). 
A similar position is taken by Raphae., v ho distin- 
guishes two senses of “universal moral r-gh-.” “In the 
stronger sense it means a right of all mem against all 
men; in the weaker sense it means simky a right of 
all men, but not necessarily against all area” (1967, 
p. 65). The latter rights involve the responabilities of 
states and are viewed as “rights of tie citizen.” 
Universal moral -rights in the stronger sense are 
viewed as genuine “rights of man” (1957<, p. 66)— 
although Raphael thinks it appropriate zo include 
rights of the citizen in international dzclzrations of 
rights. Although Feinberg does not ass2rt this about 
all human rights, he holds that the right to life is a 
“double-barreled claim” addressed both to te world at 
large as a demand that individuals respect life and to 
the state as a demand for legal enfcrzement of 
protections for life (1978, p. 96). Marc defines a 
human right as “a claim on behalf of all men... to. 
action by a state government” and save that “the 
reasons for this qualification are historica rather than 
conceptual” (1967, p. 77, italics removed). And 
Wellman—to conclude this survey—p-cposes a nar- 
row definition in which a human right is siewed “as 
an ethical right of the individual as humer being vis- 
a-vis the state” (1978b, p. 55). 

The diversity of opinion and the lack cf substantial 
arguments on this issue suggests that it hes not been 
carefully attended to by most of thz authors. 


21 One example of such confusion, using “indefeasible” and “inalienable” interchangeably, is found in Nielsen (1968, p 573). Another, 
this one involving “unconditional” and “inalienable,” is in Brown (1955, pp. 208-209). 
22 Both Feinberg (1978) and Schiller (1969) similarly restrict “inalienability,” both for historical reasons. Feinberg’s 2say, hcwever, 


offers an important variety of supplementary terms. 
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Cranston’s view completely ignores history. It also 
has the implausible consequence that the right to a 
fair trial, which Cranston gives as an example of a 
human right, is a right which one has against all 
people rather than against one’s government. On the 
other side, the views of Mayo and of Wellman (at 
least so far as his definition goes) seem to leave the 
individual out completely as an addressee of human 
rights. Even if states are the primary addressees of 
most human rights norms, individuals may still have 
duties as secondary addressees to promote human 
rights in cases where they are in a position to do so. 
This kind of approach has practical as well as 
philosophical significance because of the contempo- 
rary recognition of the interrelations between the 
social and political spheres. A human right such as 
the right to freedom from racial discrimination (see 
Universal Declaration article 2; also articles 7, 16, and 
23) is likely to require social as well as political 
changes for its realization. Thus Feinberg’s approach 
seems to come closest to being adequate, but different 
accounts may have to be given of different human 
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rights, This, too, is an area where additional work is 
needed. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Happily, our survey indicates that solid work has 
been done and progress made in a number of areas. 
Part of this progress involves the emergence of a 
useful analytical framework for rights. It is now far 
from being the case that “we don’t really know what 
a right is.” And in that most vexed of areas, natural 
or human rights, clear and defensible—although 
weakened—interpretations of many earlier assertions 
about such rights have become available. In our 
survey we did not deal with work on the justification 
of rights or on the important related issues of who or 
what can be said to have rights (but see Martin, 
1980b). We hope, however, that a clearer view of 
analytical approaches to the concept of rights will be 
helpful to the large number of philosophers who are 
now trying to deal with such normative issues about 
rights.?9 


Recewed February 8, 1979 
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Ano the different areas of Berkeley’s philos- 
ophy, surely his views on minds, ideas and the 
relations between them are central and of the first 
importance. One would expect, then, that Berkeley 
would have a great deal to say about these matters. In 
fact, though, he says comparatively little. And, when 
we try to use what little Berkeley does tell us, together 
with our estimates of doctrines he was likely to have 
held given the contexts of some of his remarks and the 
ways he often argues, to forge a full account of 
Berkeleyan ideas, minds and the relations between 
them, it seems we are bound to encounter serious 
trouble. For, it appears that no such account of these 
principal points in Berkeley’s philosophy can be given 
without doing some damage to other closely related 
aspects of his thought.! A completely consistent and 
plausible reading of Berkeley on these matters appears 
to be unattainable.* 

There is one partial account of minds, ideas and 
their interrelations in Berkeley, though, which, if 
fully worked out, might resolve these problems. This 
inherence account ( = fA), as I shall call the 
aforementioned doctrine, is not only alleged to be 
suitably supported by the relevant texts, it is also 
supposed to comport well with other important 
aspects of Berkeley’s philosophy. Indeed, it has been 
claimed that the FA enables us to better understand 
certain otherwise puzzling elements in Berkeley’s 
thought, including why Berkeley felt justified in 
accepting his famous “new principle” of esse est percipi. 


Consequently, the inherence account of Berkeleyan 
ideas and minds is well worth serious cors d=ration. 

In this paper I expound and critically 2~aluate the 
inherence account. In section I the JA is stout, and 
various matters pertaining to ideas, especially to 
sensible ideas, are considered and connzct<d to the 
IA. In section H, I sift through the textua! support for 
and against the JA, and I find a preponderamce of the 
latter. Section ITI deals chiefly with Richard Watson’s 
support of the 74? on the grounds tha: it helps to 
explain some crucial parts of Berkeleys remarks 
about the differences between perception ty God and. 
by finite perceivers such as human beings. Ssction IV 
concerns whether the JA is a plausible recerstruction 
of Berkeley’s (implicit) reasoning in beha-f of esse est 
percipt. On balance, it is concluded that -he JA is 
defective and should be rejected. So zs rot to be 
wholly negative, I briefly indicate, in sect:o1 V, how 
one might adequately deal with some of -Fose aspects 
of Berkeley’s philosophy for which :Fe [A was 
originally invoked. 


1. THE INHERENCE ACCOUNT 


The JA, as originally proposed by Alaire and 
Cummins,‘ and as later elaborated and d2f2nded by 
Watson and Hausman,” can be succincthy stated as 
follows: Berkeley held, plausibly enough that there 
are perceived sensible qualities such es different 
colors, shapes, odors, various tastes, sourds and the 


! This point is insightfully documented by S. A. Grave, “The Mind and Its Ideas: Some Problems in the Interpretatior œ Berkeley,” 


Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 42, (1964), pp. 199-210. 


2 See Grave, of. cit., for this point, as well as G. Pitcher, “Minds and Ideas in Berkeley,” American Philosophical Quarterly vol. 6, no. 3, 
(July, 1969), pp. 198-207. But see also R. Elugardo, “An Alleged Incoherence in Berkeley’s Philosophy,” Canadian Journci af Philosophy, 


Supplement, IV, (1977), for a reply to Pitcher. 


3 Cf. R. Watson, The Downfall of Cartesianism: 1673-1712. (The Hague, 1966), pp. 111~118. 

4 See E. Allaire, “Berkeley’s Idealism,” Theoria, vol. 29, (1963), pp. 229-244; and P. Cummins, “Perceptual Relativity amd_Ideas in the 
Mind,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XXIV, (1963), pp. 202-214. 

> Watson, op. cit., and A. Hausman, “Solipsism and Berkeley’s Alleged Realism,” Revue Internationale de Philosophie, no. 8&—3& (1968), pp. 
403-412. It is worth noting that Watson does not speak of ideas inhering in mental subszance; instead, he talks of ideas as modifications of 
mental substances, though he does not explicate the notion of a modification. I am here construing modifications as innerent qualities, 


since it seems to me this is how Watson construes them. 


H. Bracken has argued that the substance-modification relation is not that of inherence; see his “Some Problems of S-betence Among 
the Cartesians,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 1, (1964), and “Substance in Berkeley,” in W. Steinkraus, ed., New S.ucie: in Berkeley’s 
Philosophy,” (New York, 1966), pp. 86-88. For a contrary view, see T. M. Lennon, “The Inherence Pattern and Descartes’ Iceas,” journal 


of the History of Philosophy, vol. 12, (1974), pp. 43-52. 
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like. Further, Berkeley also held that no quality can 
exist by itself, each needs some “support.”® A fortiori, 
each sensible quality needs some “support.” Tradi- 
tionally, qualities were held to be supported by 
substances, where the notion of support was reckoned 
as the special relation of inherence. Accordingly, it is 
claimed, for Berkeley each sensible quality must 
inhere in some substance. In short, with respect to 
sensible qualities, Berkeley is made out as an 
Aristotelian. 

Now Berkeley denies that there are any material 
substances. Hence, ifeach sensible quality must inhere 
in a substance, it would have to inhere in a mental 
substance. Thus, Berkeley is construed as holding that 
each sensible quality must inhere in some mental 
substance. And, since Berkeley held that sensible 
qualities are sensible ideas, we could also say that 
according to the JA, each Berkeleyan sensible idea 
must inhere in some mental substance. 

Of course, Berkeley did not hold that sensible 
qualities (ideas) are qualities of a mental substance. 
Indeed, he emphatically rejects such a view. So, JA 
proponents must construe their position in a way that 
does not saddle Berkeley with the result that, e.g., 
some mental substance is red, bitter, fragrant, and 
square-shaped. This is done by noting that Berkeley 
does not resort to the substance-inherent quality 
model in order to explain predication. Instead, it is 
claimed, he accepted a part-whole model for that 
purpose. To say, for example, that a die is hard is, on 
this view, just to say that the sensible quality of 
hardness (or, perhaps, an instance of that sensible 
quality) is a part of the collection of qualities that 
make up the die. Sensible qualities, though inherent 
in a mental substance, are not parts of that substance; 
and for that reason, it is alleged, Berkeley escapes the 
disastrous result that sensible qualities are qualities of 
some mind.® 

This construal of predication in Berkeley rests on 
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an important assumption, viz., that Berkeley accepted 
the metaphysical thesis that each physical object is a 
collection of sensible qualities (sensible ideas). There 
is, though, good textual support for such a position. 
As Berkeley says, 


...acherry, I say, is nothing but a congeries of sensible 
impressions, or ideas perceived by various senses, which 
ideas are united into one thing (or have one name given 
them) by the mind because they are observed to attend 
to one another. (Three Dialogues, Works, II, p. 249). 


He also says, 


Thus, for example, a certain color, taste, smell, figure 
and consistence having been observed to go together, are 
accounted one distinct thing signified by the name 
“apple”; other collections of ideas constitute a stone, a 
tree, a book, and the like sensible things—which as they 
are pleasing or disagreeable excite the passions of love, 

- hatred, joy, grief and so forth. (Principles, #1, Works, II, p. 
41). 


There seems little doubt, then, that Berkeley accepted 
a strong form of ontological phenomenalism accord- 
ing to which each physical object has only sensible 
ideas (or qualities) as ultimate constituents. So, it is 
perfectly legitimate for ZA proponents to make use of 
this view in their account of Berkeleyan prediction.’ 

Notice that, as stated thus far, the ZA is compatible 
with the view that all sensible things inhere in exactly 
one mental substance, e.g., God. And such a position, 
of course, is consistent with a large number of theories 
regarding the nature of finite minds, and their relations 
to the sensible qualities and sensible objects they 
perceive. The ZA, though, includes a view of finite 
minds, or perceivers; each finite mind is construed as 
a mental substance. Moreover, the sensible qualities 
immediately perceived by any finite mind, according 
to the JA, inhere in that mind.!© Indeed, the JA 
construes perception of some entity by some mind, 
finite or infinite, as nothing more than that entity, or 


6 As proponents of the JA note, Berkeley explicitly endorses this point at Principles #91. Cf. The Works of George Berkeley, eds., A. Luce and 
T. Jessop, (Edinburgh, 1947-1958), vol. I, pp. 80-81. Hereafter, this work will be cited as Works, followed by a roman numeral 
indicating the appropriate volume. 

7 This is the JA interpretation of Principles #49 (Works, Il, pp. 61-62), a passage in which Berkeley explicitly addresses the issue of the 
sense in which sensible ideas (qualities) are in the mind. Cf. Allaire, of. cit., pp. 237-239; and Cummins, op. ctt., pp. 212-213. 

8 Allaire claims (pp. 238-243, and pp. 230-231, op. cit.) that Berkeley side-steps this disastrous result at the expense of a major mistake. 
For, he says, the inherence model was usually invoked for, and has no justification except that it supposedly provides, an explanation of 
predication. Berkeley is thus not entitled to accept the inherence view of sensible qualities and mental substances if he does not accept the 
view of predication that goes with it. In effect, the claim is that Berkeley was committed to, but did not fully understand, the Aristotelian 
notion of a (sensible) quality. On this point, see Hausman, op. cìi, pp. 406-407. 

° Of course, explicating Berkeleyan ontological phenomenalism is another difficult task. Two very helpful papers on this issue are by 
James Cornman: “A Reconstruction of Berkeley: Minds and Physical Objects as Theoretical Entities,” Ratto, XIII, (1971), and 
“Theoretical Phenomenalism,” Nous, VII, (1973). Bracken, by the way, holds that it is 2 mistake to think that Berkeley accepted 
ontological phenomenalism of any sort; see his “Berkeley on Substance,” in Steinkraus, of. cif., pp. 93 fF. See, as well, J. Davis, “Berkeley 
and Phenomenalism,” Dialogue, Vol. 1, 1962. 

10 See Cummins, of. cit., pp. 211-212; Allaire, p. 235; and Hausman, p. 407. 
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some other entity then perceived, inhering in that 
mind.!! Thus, on the JA, the Berkeleyan metaphor of 
immediately perceived sensible qualities and sensible 
objects being “in the mind,” gives way to the 
technical, but no less obscure, relation of inherence in 
a mind. 

It is to be emphasized that we should not take the 
identification of immediate perception and inherence 
in a.thoroughly unrestricted manner. To see why, 
recall that Berkeley accepts a version of ontological 
phenomenalism, viz., the view that each physical 
object is a collection of sensible qualities. Now we 
want to leave open the possibility that, for Berkeley, 
more than one person may immediately perceive a 
given physical object; perhaps two or more persons 
might immediately perceive the same physical object 
by immediately perceiving different sensible qualities 
of that object. But if immediate perceiving is just 
inhering, and a physical object is immediately 
perceived by more than one person, we would get the 
unwelcome result that some physical object inheres in 
different finite minds at the same time. Immediate 
perceiving is not to be identified with inhering then, 
in the sense that if some entity, X, is immediately 
perceived by a finite mind, S, at ¢, then X inheres in 
S at & Something weaker is needed, such as if $ 
immediately perceives X at £, then either X inheres in 
S at ¢ or some constituents of X that $ perceives at ¢ 


inhere in Sat ¢.!4 
It will be helpful to set out the ZA in a succinct form 


for ease of later reference. It ascribes to Berkeley the 
claim that, 


(1) There are sensible qualities and sensible objects 
(physical objects). 


and, on the basis of Principles g1 and other texts, 
together with the fact that substance-accident onto- 
logies were commorrand traditional in philosophy up 
to Berkeley’s time, the further claim that, 


(2) Each sensible quality must inhere in some 
mental substance (or other). 


In addition, it is said that Berkeley accepts the view 
that, 


(3) Each sensible object (physical object) is nothing 
but a group of sensible qualities. 


and (2) and (3) jointly imply, 


11 See Allaire, p. 229; Cummins, p. 211; and Hausman, p. 407. 
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(4) Each sensible object must inhere in some 
mental substance or other. 


To avoid some otherwise disastrous results, it is 
argued, Berkeley also endorsed the view ~hat, 


(5) No sensible quality is a quality of the mental 
substance in which it inheres. 


and that, 


(6) The ontology underlying predizztion is ex- 
plicable along part-whole lines, [erd not along 
the familiar substance-inherent quality line]. 


Several further, and somewhat differert claims are 
added to the foregoing. It is held that, for Berkeley, 


(7) There are finite perceiving minds, each of 
which ts a (finite) mental substances. 


and, 


(8) Each sensible quality immediately perceived 
by a mind inheres in that mind. 


More generally, the conjunction of (3) anc (8) licenses. 
the inference to, 


(9) Each immediately perceived sersible thing 
either inheres in the mind that perceives it, or 
has some immediately perceived constituents 
that are inherent in the mind that perceives it. 


These nine statements, I believe, adecuately state 
the LA as held by its principal defenders. It should be 
noticed that the inherence claim stated first, viz., (2), 
is allegedly supported by the supposei necessary 
truth that no quality exists by itself, “without 
support.” But neither this necessary truth, nor (2), 
supports the crucial claim linking inkerence and 
perception, viz., (8). This fact, as we will see, is of 
considerable importance. 


I-1. THE INHERENCE ACCOUNT AND IDEAS 


The fA, as we have seen, includes a position - 
regarding the nature of minds and a claim concerning 
how Berkeleyan sensible qualities, aze related to 
such.!3 Minds, both finite and infinite, aze construed 
as mental substances; and immediately perceived 
sensible qualities are said to inhere in mental 


substances. It should be clear, though, that the JA is 


not a complete account of Berkeleyan minds, ideas 


12 Among JA proponents, only Hausman has discussed this point; see pp. 407-411 of his paper, referred to above. I -liscuss whether 
Berkeley can and does hold that physical objects are immediately perceived in “Berkeley, Perception and Common Sense,” (unpublished). 
13 Here we are concerned solely with an ontological relation; plainly there will be many relations between minds anc ideas that will 


be of no special concern to Berkeleyan metaphysics. 
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and their relations to one another. For, as thus far 
stated, the [A gives no account of zdeas; instead, the IA 
concerns sensible qualities that are immediately 
perceived. 

The JA can easily accommodate some Berkeleyan 
ideas, namely sensible ideas. Thus, on the JA to be a 
sensible ideas is just to be an immediately perceived 
sensible quality which, we know, is said to inhere in 
the mental substance which perceives it. Hence, 
within the context of the JA, we can talk interchange- 
ably of sensible qualities and sensible ideas. Even so, 
the ZA gives no further account of the nature of 
sensible ideas; and, the JA is explicitly concerned 
only with the sensible. With respect to non-sensible 
ideas of, e.g., reflection, memory and imagination, 
the JA is silent.!4 

An obvious way of extending the JA would be to 
construe non-sensible ideas as likewise inherent in 
mental substances—specifically, in those mental 
substances or minds which “have” them. However, it 
is difficult to see what grounds one could give for such 
a contention. Sensible ideas, we know, Berkeley 
regards as perceived sensible qualities, and there is 
some rationale for linking qualities and substances 
via inherence. But this is not available as a case for 
the inherence of non-sensible ideas in minds. Non- 
sensible ideas cannot plausibly be construed as qualities. 
Hence, it seems unlikely that the ZA can be erected 
into a general, unified account of Berkeleyan minds, 
ideas and their important ontological relations to one 
another. 

There are two plausible lines of response here. On 
the one hand, one might argue that non-sensible ideas 
are not the same sorts of entities as sensible ideas so 
that, for that reason, there is no need to insist that. 
non-sensible ideas must be related to minds in the 
same way that sensible ideas are related to them. 
Berkeley followed many other philosophers in using 
the term “idea” to designate a very broad range of 
entities: individual sensible qualities, thoughts, con- 
cepts, the “contents” of events of imagining and 
remembering, and so on. And, we might say, there is 
no reason to think that, for Berkeley, all of these are 
entities of the same kind. If “idea” designates different 
kinds of entities, all of which are dependent on minds, 
it should not be at all surprising that these entities 
should turn out to be related to (dependent on) minds 
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in disparate ways. Hence, the objection that the JA 
does not lead to a unified account of minds and ideas 
and their interrelations can be discounted. It is, on 
the foregoing view, misguided even to seek a unified 
account. We should expect different kinds of entities 
to be related to minds in different ways, even if all are 
dependent on minds in some sense.!° 

A completely different, but not less plausible view, 
is that Berkeley reckons all ideas as having the same 
status. For example, consider Berkeley’s claim that, 


Thoughts do most properly signify or are mostly taken 
for the interior operations of the mind, wherein the mind 
is active, those y' obey not the acts of Volition, & in w 
the mind is passive are more properly call’d sensations or 
perceptions, But y' is all a case.!® 


Bennett says of this passage that it, 


... reflects Berkeley’s general tendency to assimilate the 
intellectual to the sensory: thoughts and perceptions are 
both transactions with ideas of a single kind, and the two 
labels merely mark the difference between the active 
and passive commerce with ideas.!” 


Certainly Berkeley does sometimes assimilate con- 
ceiving (thinking) and imagining to perception. For 
instance, in his attempt to establish that no sensible 
thing can exist unperceived Berkeley challenges us to 
conceive or imagine some such object existing 
unperceived. In so conceiving or imagining the 
object, he claims, we are then perceiving something. 
Berkeley writes: 


But, say you, surely there is nothing easier than to 
imagine trees, for instance, in a park, or books existing in 
a closet, and nobody by to perceive them. I answer you 
may so, there is no difficulty in it; but what is all this, I 
beseech you, more than framing in your mind certain 
ideas which you call books and trees, and at the same 
time omitting to frame the idea of anyone that may 
perceive them ? But do you not yourself perceive or think 
of them all the while? (Principles, #23; Works, H, p. 50). 


Here the assimilation Bennett alludes to is quite clear. 
And if we also suppose that since thinking and 
imagining are closely akin to perceiving, then the 
objects (if any) of thinking and imagining are the 
same in kinds as objects of perception, then non- 
sensible ideas would turn out to be the same sorts of 
things as sensible ideas. 


14 With the exception of Watson, who construes all ideas as modifications of mental substances, and thereby as inhering in such mental 


‘substances. 


15 This distinction between sensible and non-sensible ideas in Berkeley is discussed in A. A. Luce, The Dialectic of Immaterialism, (London, 


1963), p. 158 and pp. 169~171. 


16 Berkeley, Philosophical Commentaries, entry #286; Works, I, p. 35. 


1? J. Bennett, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, (New York, 1971), p. 210. 
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We need not attempt any adjudication of this issue 
here. For either non-sensible ideas are not the same in 
kind as sensible ideas or they are the same in kind. If 
the former, as we saw above, there is no special 
problem for the proponent of the JA. And, if the 
latter, then it would seem easy for us to extend the A 
to a full account of Berkeleyan minds, ideas and their 
relations. All ideas, on this view, would be the same 
sorts of entities as sensible ideas; and if it is plausible 
to regard the latter ideas as inhering in minds, as 
[Aists maintain, then it would also be plausible to 
reckon non-sensible ideas as inhering in minds. 
Hence, the objection that the JA does not readily lend 
itself to a complete and unified account of Berkeleyan 
minds and ideas would be successfully overcome. 


I-2. BERKELEYAN SENSIBLE IDEAS 


We noted above that, by itself, the ZA provides no 
account of the nature of sensible ideas save that of 
claiming that such entities inhere in mental sub- 
stances. However, it may be that some independently 
plausible account (or accounts) of sensible ideas will 
remain plausible when coupled with the ZA. If so, the 
tenability of the ZA itself will be augmented, and the 
way would be opened to developing the JA into a 
complete account of Berkeleyan minds, ideas and 
their interrelations. 

There are, I think, essentially five different ways 
to construe Berkeley’s remarks about sensible ideas. 
On the first account, each sensible idea is reckoned a 
physical object. For instance, in his early notebooks 
Berkeley says: 


We see the Horse it self, the Church it self it being an idea 


& nothing more. (Philosophical Commentaries, entry $427; 
Works, I, p. 53). 


The same view seems to be expressed in the Principles, 
where at #38 Berkeley says, 


But, say you, it sounds very harsh to say we eat and drink| 
ideas, and are clothed with ideas. I acknowledge it does 


18 For example, see Principles #94, in Works, Il, p. 82. 
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so, the word idea not being used in commor discourse to 
signify the several combinations of sensi2l= qualities, 
which are called things. (Works, II, p. 56). 


This same view seems to find expression <lsewhere,}® 
and one leading commentator, Popkin, has sug- 
gested!? such a construal of Berkeleyan sensible 
ideas.?° 

A somewhat related view reckons seneke ideas as 
sensible qualities of physical objects; that is, as 
occurrent (non-dispositional), non-relaticral sensible 
qualities of physical objects as commonl~ construed. 
This “naive realist” account of sensible ideas is 
sometimes attributed to Luce and Jessop, and it seems 


with good cause since Luce claimed that. 


Berkeley’s epistemological approach is reaist, not ideal- 
ist. His theory of sense-perception is direct, two term, 
and positive . . . assuring us that what we se and touch, 
when we see and touch, is there to see and zcuch. 


and that, 


Berkeley passed through the mentalist s age, and for 
some months held that all was mind; but even then he 
was no idealist, except in journalese jargon. Human 
knowing to him was always a finding, not a making. A 
fortiori he was no idealist when he founc che other of 
mind. His realism consisted in his direct awazeness of the 
sensible, and the characteristic of hs realism is 
inwardness; .. .2! 


And Jessop wrote, 


That the world of sense is not a ghost of the-corporeal but 
the corporeal itself, and that, as it appears to be, so it 
really is, independent of the mind of all an_te perceivers, 
is his persistent, and for his day eccentri, affirmation 
against the Cartesian doubt. He found intolerable 
Malebranche’s confession that the real existence of a 
corporeal world is philosophically unprored, and must 
be believed cn the authority of revelation zlone, as being 
implied in Scripture. This was for him che reductio ad 
absurdum of the subjectivist view of sensation. He was as 
pious as the Oratorian, but he could not bring himself to 
make an affair of piety what was clearly an affair of 
common sense. Epistemologically he wes z realist.?? 


19 R. Popkin, “The New Realism of Bishop Berkeley,” in S. C. Pepper, K. Aschenbrenner and B. Mates, eds., George Berrelzy, University 
of California Publications in Philosophy, vol. 29, (Berkeley, 1957), pp. 1-19. 

20 In some early entries in his notebooks, Berkeley indicates that he had held two different powers accounts of physizal objects. For 
example, at entries #41 and 52 (Works, I, pp. 11 and 13, respectively), Berkeley identifies bodies with powers in the active Bzing, or God; 
while at #80 (zid., p. 1 5), he identifies bodies with combinations of powers in an unknown substratum. The former pow2rsaccount is akin 


to Malebranche’s view; the latter tends towards a Lockean analysis. 


Now if either of these powers accounts is coupled with the view that sensible ideas are physical bodies, we would reach the claim that 
each sensible idea is a collection of powers. It is very doubtful if either construal will stand critical scrutiny, however, even though the 
Malebranchian account is very close to Berkeley’s “first arguings” in his first notebook. 

21 A, A. Luce, “Berkeley’s New Principle Completed,” in Steinkraus, New Studies in Berkeley’s Philosophy, op. ci., 2¢. 10 and 11, 
respectively. See further, Luce, “The Berkeleian Idea of Sense,” Proceedings of the. Aristotelian Society, Supplementary VAG #27, (1953), 


p. 3. Compare also Popkin, of, cit., p. 2. 


22 T., E. Jessop, in his editorial introduction to Berkeley’s Principles, Works, II, p. 10. 
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The Luce-Jessop interpretation is naive realist both 
with respect to the nature of sensible ideas, and with 
regard to our perception of sensible objects. Sensible 
ideas are taken to be occurrent non-relational 
qualities of physical objects and the latter, when 
perceived, appear in all cases just as they are. There 
are, in fact, some passages that will plausibly bear this 
interpretation. For instance, Berkeley says through 
Philonous, 


That the colours are really in the tulip which I see, is 
manifest. (Three Dialogues, Works, I, p. 195). 


and, 


... it is none of my business to plead for novelties and 
paradoxes. That the qualities we perceive are not on the 
objects; that we must not believe our senses; that we 
know nothing of the real nature of things, and can never 
be assured even of their existence; that real colours and 
sounds are nothing but certain unknown figures and 
motions: that motions are in themselves neither swift nor 
slow: that there are in bodies absolute extensions, without 
any particular magnitude or figure: ... these are the 
novelties, these are the strange notions which shock the 
genuine uncorrupted judgment of all mankind; and once 
being admitted, embarrass the mind with endless doubts 
and difficulties. And it is against these and the like 
innovations, I endeavor to vindicate common sense. 


(Ibid., p. 244). 


One reasonable way of upholding common sense is 
by defending naive realism; and, since Berkeley 
wants to do the former, the Luce-Jessop naive realist 
interpretation of Berkeley has some merit. 
Berkeley’s ideas of sense have also been interpreted 
as sense-data ; that is, as phenomenal individuals each 
of which has at least one non-relational sensible 
quality. Some support for this quite common inter- 
pretation can be found in Berkeley’s work on vision 
where, for example, Berkeley speaks of immediately 
perceiving sensible appearances of the moon.?? Sense- 
data, at least those introduced by means of various 
arguments from perceptual relativity, are typically 
regarded as reified appearances which observers are 
said to directly perceive. Moreover, Berkeley often 
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identifies sensible ideas with sensations and, if the 
latter are to be construed as immediately perceived 
entities, as Berkeley would have it, then they may be 
plausibly interpreted as sense-data. 

Curiously, even Luce sometimes interprets sensible 
ideas as sense-data. He says that, 


... in perceiving sensible things, like chairs and tables, 
the mind directly apprehends those significant entities 
which Berkeley called ideas and which we call sense- 
data.*4 


Such an interpretation, clearly, is in conflict with the 
naive realist view of sensible ideas we earlier 
attributed to Luce. 

Construing Berkeleyan sensible ideas as sense-data 
helps to highlight the fact that such ideas certainly 
seem to be phenomenal entities, i.¢., entities each one 
of which exists when and only when it is experienced. 
We need not restrict the range of appropriate 
phenomenal entities to zndwiduals, however. That is, 
sensible ideas might well be regarded as non-relational 
sensible qualities rather than phenomenal individuals 
having experienced sensible qualities. Each sensible 
idea would thus be an experienced non-relational! 
phenomenal quality such as experienced redness, or 
felt smoothness (or, perhaps, instances of experienced 
redness and felt smoothness), instead of some entity 
(a sense-datum) that ts red or smooth. On such an 
interpretation, sensible ideas would not be phenom- 
enal qualities of phenomenal individuals; rather, each 
sensible idea would be an immediately experienced 
phenomenal quality that was not itself had by, i.e., 
was not a quality of, any other phenomenal entity. 

Most, ifnot all, of the textual material that supports 
the view that Berkeleyan sensible ideas are phenom- 
enal entities of some sort to which persons stand in 
some perceptual relation, is ambiguous between the 
sense-datum interpretation and the foregoing phe- 
nomenal quality interpretation. Fach interpretation, 
I think, has considerable initial plausibility. The 
crucial difference between these two interpretations 
lies in the fact the sense-datum construal essentially 
includes, while the phenomenal quality view com- 


23 See the Essay Towards A New Theory of Vision, section 44, in Works, I, p. 187. Compare David Armstrong, Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, 
(Melbourne, 1960), pp. 1-38, where Berkeleyan sensible ideas of vision are taken as sense-data. 

24 A. A. Luce, Berkeley’s Immaterialism, (Edinburgh, 1945), p. 53; see also p. 44. See further Luce’s “The Berkeleian Idea of Sense,” op. 
_ cit, p. 15. The sense-datum interpretation of sensible ideas is accepted by G. Stack, Berkeley’s Analysis of Perception, (The Hague, 1970), and 
by K. Aschenbrenner, “Bishop Berkeley on Existence in the Mind,” in Pepper, et al., eds., George Berkeley, op. cil., pp. 37~64. Cf, as well, 
G. Warnock, Berkeley, (Baltimore, 1969), pp. 225 ff. The sense-datum interpretation was also accepted by James Cornman in his 
contribution to a Western Division, 1975, APA symposium (with W. Doney and P. Cummins) on Berkeleyan ideas of sense. 
Unfortunately, neither Doney’s nor Cornman’s essays have been published. For Cummins’ contribution to that symposium, see below, 


note 27. 
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pletely drops, the phenomenal counterpart of a 
substratum, or subject, of phenomenal qualities.”° 

Finally, Berkeleyan sensible ideas can be plausibly 
taken as events of sensing rather than as entities 
sensed. On this account, Berkeley’s talk about, say, an 
observer immediately seeing a red square-shaped 
sensible idea, is to be interpreted to mean that the 
observer senses visually in a certain manner—in this 
case, perhaps we could say that he senses red-square- 
ly. This adverbial view of sensations can be general- 
ized for all sensible ideas. Immediately perceiving 
sensible ideas is not, on this account, a matter of an 
observer standing in a certain perceptual relation to 
some entities; instead, it is a case of the observer 
sensing in specific ways. Sensible ideas are not, then, 
objects of any sort, not even phenomenal ones; rather, 
they are events, or better, experiences, of persons. 

There are good grounds for interpreting Berkeley 
in this adverbial manner. Berkeley himself seemed to 
opt for it at one point; he wrote that, 


Nothing properly but persons i.e., conscious things do 
exist, all other things are not so much existences as 
manner of y* existences of persons. (Philosophical Commen- 
taries, entry #24; Works, I, p. 10). 


Furthermore, as Pitcher has noted,*® there are a 
number of passages in which Berkeley denies the 
distinction between the perception of an idea and the 
idea perceived, for example in two entries in his 
Notebooks : 


The distinguishing betwixt an idea and perception of the 
idea has been one great cause of imagining material 
substances. 


and, 


... wherein I pray you does the perception of white differ 
from white.?7 


There is, moreover, the famous passage in the first 
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Dialogue where Philonous (Berkeley) rejec’s the view 
that each perception may be resolved into aa act and 
an object; and this rejection of an act,op‘ect view 
seems to bring with it the identification af zach event 
of perceiving and the object of perception. One 
plausible construal of such an identificatior, I believe, 
is in terms of an adverbial, sensing eccount of 
immediate perception and of sensible ideas. 


I-3. THe ZA AND SENSIBLE IDEs’ 


If we include the two powers accounts (see fn. 20), 
and if we take due notice of the fac. that the 
phenomenal quality interpretation of sersible ideas 
admits of two distinct readings, according -c whether 
each experienced phenomenal quality is taken as a 
universal or a particular, then we have eight different 
interpretations of Berkeleyan sensible iceas.*® Each, 
we have seen, has some textual basis and to that extent, 
each has some initial plausibility. Nonetheless, these 
eight possible interpretations are by no means equally 
tenable. Berkeley’s notebooks clearly shew that he 
abandoned the two powers interpretations, as Luce 
has demonstrated ;*9 and the physical sbject inter- 
pretation contrasts sharply with the fact that Berkeley 
often lists some of the things he has in mind as 
examples of sensible ideas—e.g., varievs colors, 
shapes, odors, tastes, sounds and the like—and none 
of the listed items is a physical object. 

The five remaining interpretations are not equally 
reasonable either, I think; however, we will not here 
try to decide between them. Instead, ler as briefly 
consider how such interpretations may 3e related to 
the IA. 

It is hard ta see how the sense-datum int2rpretation 
can be combined with the JA. Sense-data, a3 we have 
construed them, are phenomenal individuals, phe- 
nomenal substances as it were, each of which has at 


25 The phenomenal quality interpretation of sensible ideas admits of further differentiation depending on whether the phenomenal 
qualities in question are universals or particulars. Construed in the former manner sensible ideas would be much the same as qualia as 
described in Goodman’s Structure of Appearance, (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966), p. 189 ff; construed in che latter was they are akin 
to what the early Moore regarded as sense-data, for which see Some Main Problems of Philosophy, (London, 1953), chapter 2, especially p. 

-30, fn. 2 where, by revising it, Moore indicates what his earlier view was. The former canstrual of sensible ideas was endacs2d by R. van 
Iten in “Berkeley’s Alleged Solipsism,” Revue Internationale de Philosophie, XVI, no. 61-62 (1962), fasc. 3-4, pp. 447-452 This paper is 
reprinted in C. Turbayne, ed., Berkeley: Principles of Human Knowledge, Text and Critical Essays, (Indianopolis: Bobbs-Merri.1, 1970), pp. 47- 
56. 

26 “Minds and Ideas in Berkeley,” op. cit., pp. 198-199. 

27 Works, I, pp. 75 and 73, respectively. (Philosophical Commentaries, entries #609 and 585). Quoted in Pitcher, of. cÈ., p. 198. The 

adverbial sensing account of sensible ideas is also endorsed now by P, Cummins. See his “Berkeley’s Ideas of Sense,” Noas. vol. IX, no. 1, 
(March, 1975). For criticism of such an account, see Elugardo, op. cit. 

28 Actually, the sense-datum account admits of two variants, depending on whether the phenomenal qualities in questior are taken as 

universal or particular. An analogous distinction seems to pertain to the sensing, adverbial view of sensible ideas. 

23 Luce, The Dialectic of Immaterialism, op. cit., chapter UX. 
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least one non-relational sensible quality. If each 
sensible idea were a sense-datum, and the JA were 
correct, then such phenomenal substances would be 
inherent in some mental substance of substances or, 
perhaps, some sense-datum would itself be a mental 
perceiving substance. And, neither of these alterna- 
tives is at all plausible. 

The naive realist view does comport with one 
central claim in the JA, viz., (2). That is, each sensible 
quality could be regarded as inherent in one mental 
substance, and various combinations of the qualities 
in question could be construed as making up different 
physical objects. The problems arise when we try to 
square the naive realist view with the rest of the JA, 
particularly (8). Individually perceived sensible 
qualities according to a naive realist account of them 
are not inherent in the persons who immediately 
perceive them. Hence, the ZA and the naive realist 
interpretation of sensible ideas will not plausibly 
combine.*° 

Neither does the sensing account conjoin reasona- 
bly with the ZA. For, sensings are states of persons, or 
events in persons, and states and events are not the 
sorts of things which inhere in individuals. We are 
thus left with the phenomenal quality construal of 
sensible ideas, and it, I believe, does square with the 
IA, To see this, we need only recall that on this 
account each sensible idea is construed as a phenom- 
enal quality, itself not qualifying any particular such 
as a phenomenal individual. But, being qualities of a 
certain sort, sensible ideas would be the very sorts of 
things about which it would make good sense to say 
that they inhere in mental substances. Moreover, I 
take this as a help to the JA. For, although I do not 
argue the point here, the phenomenal quality account 
of sensible ideas has considerable plausibility that is 
independent of the 74.3! 

‘The overall conclusion thus far, then is that the JA 
is initially plausible, and that it can be fleshed out in 
such a way that this plausibility is augmented. We 
now need to consider whether there is textual support 


for the JA, and no textual passages that damage the 
IA. 


H 


Earlier we stated the JA by means of nine 
statements. I believe we can best evaluate the JA by 
concentrating’ on (2) and (8). Each of the other 
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statements is either clearly acceptable, or such as will 
be readily accepted if (2) and (8) are first established. 

It must be conceded that there is some textual 
evidence for (2). [Aists generally cite Principles #91, 
where Berkeley says: 


It were a mistake to think, that what is here said derogates 
in the least from the reality of things. It is acknowledged 
on the received principles, that extension, motion, and in 
a word all sensible qualities, have need of a support, as 
not being able to subsist by themselves. But the objects 
perceived by sense, are allowed to be nothing but 
combinations of those qualities, and consequently cannot 
subsist by themselves. Thus far it is agreed on all hands. 
So that in denying the things perceived by sense, an 
existence independent of a substance, or support wherein 
they may exist, we detract nothing from the received 
opinion of their reality, and are guilty of no innovation in 
that respect. All the difference is, that according to us the 
unthinking beings perceived by sense, have no existence 
distinct from being perceived, and cannot therefore exist 
in any other substance, than those unextended, indivisible 
substances, or spirits, which act, and think, and perceive 
them;... 


Here, it seems, Berkeley claims that each sensible 

quality must have some support; and if, following 

fAists, we construe support as inherence, it becomes 

reasonable to take the passage as an assertion of (2). 
In Principles #67, Berkeley claims that it 


... seems no less absurd to suppose a substance without 
accidents, than it is to suppose accidents without a 
substance (Works, IL, p. 70). 


A few sections later, at #73, Berkeley explicitly refers 
to sensible qualities as accidents. If we recall that 
accidents were uniformly reckoned as entities that 
inhere in substances, then the above two passages plus 
our recollection seem to directly license the inference 
to (2). 

The notion of sensible ideas or sensible qualities 
being supported by minds is also appealed to in 
Principles 76, 89 and 135, and Berkeley seems to 
endorse this view in his early notebooks, the so-called: 
Philosophical Commentaries, at entry 637. In the Dialogues, 
Berkeley once speaks of the mind as a subject of ideas, 
and he occasionally says that minds support ideas. 
(Works, II, p. 233, 234). Moreover, at one place in the 
Dialogues, Berkeley seems to equate a quality’s existing 
ina material substance, with inhering in that substance. 
(Ibid., p. 176). It is natural to then suppose that when 
Berkeley repeatedly tells us that sensible qualities in 


30 Still, there is some truth in the naive realist (ie., Luce-Jessop) interpretation of Berkeley. On this matter, see my “Berkeley, 


Perception and Common Sense,” of. cit. 


31 Ultimately, I believe the marriage of the JA and the phenomenal quality construal of sensible ideas breaks apart. But there is enough 
initial plausibility to their conjunction to suppose that the initial case for the [A is strengthened thereby. 
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fact exist in minds, what he means is that they inhere 
in them. | 

Thus, there is ample textual support for the JA. 
Unfortunately, there is even more textual evidence 
against the JA. 

Consider ; first, the notion of support. In the Dialogues, 
Berkeley says through Philonous, 


... I know what I mean when I affirm that there is a 
spiritual substance or support of ideas, that is, that a 
spirit knows and perceives them. (Works, II, p. 234). 


Here Berkeley tells us positively what he means by 
‘support’ and he does not mean ‘inheres’. But this is 
not all, for Berkeley goes on to say, 


I do not know what is meant, when it is said, that an 
unperceiving substance hath inherent in it and supports 
either ideas or the archetypes of ideas. (dbzd., p. 234). 


Thus, a contrast is drawn: Berkeley finds the notion 
of support meaningless when it is construed as 
inherence, but meaningful when it is taken as the 
notion of being perceived. - 
Berkeley repeatedly says that sensible ideas (qual- 
ities) exist in minds, or that no sensible idea (quality) 
can exist apart from or without the mind. Allaire, 
Cummins, et al construe being in the mind as inhering 
in the mind. Yet Berkeley sometimes explains what 
he means by claiming that each idea exists m the 
mind; he says that this means that each idea is 
perceived by the mind. For example, he tells us that 
a mind is not an idea nor a group of ideas, but is “a 
thing entirely distinct from them, wherein they exist, 
or, which is the same thing, whereby they are perceived”. 


(Works, II, p.42). Hence, if we follow the text it would 


seem that Berkeley’s point is to challenge the 
“received” substance-accident doctrine and hold that 
ideas are in the mind only in the sense that they are 
perceived by the mind.>* | 

Finally, there is Principles 49, which Cummins says 
“looks damning” for the JA. Since it is important, we 
can quote it in full: 


...i¢ may perhaps be objected that if extension and 
figure exist only in the mind, it follows that the mind is 
extended and figured, since extension is a mode or 
attribute, which (to speak with the Schools) is predicated 
of the subject in which it exists. I answer, those qualities 
are in the mind only as they are perceived by it, that is, 
not by way of mode or attribute, but only by way of idea; 
and it no more follows that the soul or mind is extended, 
because extension exists in it alone, than it does that it is 
red or blue, because those colors are on all hands 
acknowledged to exist in it, and nowhere else. As to what 
philosophers say of subject and mode, that seems very 
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groundless and unintelligible. For instamce, in this 
proposition ‘a die is hard, extended, and square,’ they 
will have it that the work die denotes a subject or 
substance distinct from the hardness, exsension, and 
figure which are predicated of it, and in which they exist. 
This I cannot comprehend; to me a die seems to be 
nothing distinct from those things which aze termed its 
modes or accidents. And to say a die is hard, extended, 
and square is not to attribute those qualit-e: to a subject . 
distinct from and supporting them, but orl~ an explica- 
tion of the meaning of the word die. (Work, II, pp. 80— 
81). 


In this passage Berkeley seems to >e explicitly 
denying that he holds or is committed to Folding that 
ideas inhere in minds. Indeed, it seems cear that he 
is affirming once again the point made akowe, namely, 
that for an idea to be m the mind is fr it to be 
perceived by the mind. Furthermore, Be-keley finds 
this point important enough to repeat in the Dialogues, 
where he writes: 


That there is no substance wherein ideas car exist beside 
spirit, is to me evident. And that the objects -mmediately 
perceived are ideas, is on all hands agreed. And that 
sensible qualities are objects immediately perceived, no 
one can deny: It is therefore evident ther2 can be no 
substratum of those qualities but spirit, in which they exist, 
not by way cf mode or property, but as a thing perceived 
in that which perceives it. (Works, II, p. 25.71. 


However, both Allaire and Cummis maintain 
that Principles 49, and the corresponding passage from 
the Dialogues, are compatible with their interpretation 
of Berkeleyan ideas and minds. They argue that in 
# 49 Berkeley adopts a certain theory of predication. 
(See statement (6) of the JA above.) Thus, in the 
statement “A die is hard, extended anc :quare” the 
term “die” is taken to denote a bundle af qualities, 
amongst which are hardness, extension end square- 
ness. So, in predicating extension of the die we are 
saying that the quality of extension is a part of the 
collection of qualities which make up the die. The 
quality of extension is thus in the collection which 
makes up the die. However, although sensible 
qualities inhere in, and are thus z, the miad, they are 
not in the mind as parts. Thus, they conclude, Berkeley 
can hold that the mind.is not hard, excended and 
square because, these qualities not being n the mind 
as parts, they cannot be predicated of the mind. 
Principles 49, then, and the compan:cn Dialogues 
passage, only seem damning to their interDretation of 
Berkeley; when properly analyzed this part of the 
text is perfectly compatible with their view. 

There are several mistakes in this line of reasoning, 


32 Indeed, this seems to be the main point behind Principles 91, a main JA text. See below, section IV. 
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however. First, the relation of sensible qualities to the 
objects which “have” them is that of member to 
group, and not that of part to whole. Second, if 
predication for Berkeley ‘were actually nothing but 
“asserting a part of a given whole,” as Cummins has 
it, then Berkeley would not be able to predicate 
anything of the mind, for it has no parts. Surely, that 
is implausible. Third, it is by no means clear that 
Berkeley is opting for a theory of predication in this 
passage. He is, to be sure, rejecting one theory of 
predication, viz., the one which requires substances 
with accidents inherent in them. But, he concludes not 
with an alternative view of predication based on part 
to whole or on member to group, but rather with the 
claim that in asserting “A die is hard, extended and 
square” we are just giving an explication of the 
meaning of the word “die.” Thus, Berkeley’s point 
seems to be that in asserting “A die is hard, extended 
and square” no predication is involved at all, for in 
fact the statement is about “die” and not about (a) 
die. 

This is a strange and perhaps novel view, and no 
doubt it has to be spelled out more fully before we can 
even begin to grasp what Berkeley is getting at. We 
need not do that here, however. The point behind 
this emphasis on this part of Principles 49 is that neither 
Allaire nor Cummins takes it into account. Yet some 
explanation of this strange claim of Berkeley’s would 
seem to be required of any interpretation of Principles 
49, especially when this claim runs counter to the 
account offered by Cummins and Allaire. Principles 
49, then, can be made consistent with the view that 
ideas inhere in minds only if we take Berkeley to be 
there adopting what is surely. a dubious theory of 
predication and if we ignore the last part of the 
passage. Yet, due attention to this last part of the 
passage shows; I think, that Berkeley is not there 
opting for any theory of predication let alone the 
implausible one attributed to him by Allaire and 
Cummins. 

The textual evidence thus does not favor the JA. 
There are, first, passages where Berkeley is at pains to 
reject the JA outright. And, each passage which seems 
to support the JA, is seen on closer examination not to 
do so. This is because the crucial notion of support, 
which JAists take as an indication of inherence, is 
actually explicated by Berkeley along quite different 
lines. 

Still, there might be enough reason to override the 
text if the ZA provides explanations of problems and 


33 Watson, The Downfall of Cartesianism, op. cit., p. 114. 
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puzzles in Berkeley’s thought which no other inter- 
pretation can as well provide. We consider one aspect 
of that matter next. 


HI 


In the third Dialogue Berkeley agrees that God 
perceives every idea, yet he denies that God feels 
pains as that would be in imperfection. Watson 
argues"? that this denial is perfectly understandable. 
For, if an idea is in the mind as an inherent 
modification of it, then if all ideas are in God, i.e., 
perceived by God, then God would be modified by 
the idea of pain. But God cannot be modified by pain. 
So, Watson argues, the view that each idea inheres in 
a mind helps explain why Berkeley is concerned to 
deny that God has ideas of pain. 

Of course, Berkeley does not deny that God has 
ideas of pains, as Watson claims. Rather, he denies 
that God feels pains, though he holds that God does 
perceive all ideas and thus perceives pains. The main 
issue raised by Watson is whether we need to explain 
Berkeley’s denying that God feels pain by resorting 
to the inherence-modification model. I think we can 
agree that if the inherence model were correct, then 
Berkeley’s denial would be understandable. But it is 
also understandable without it. We need only point 
out that experiencing a pain is feeling something or, 
in Berkeley’s words, it is suffering. Undergoing some 
amount of suffering is what experiencing a pain 
amounts to for finite minds. Since it is a defect if God 
suffers, it is natural that Berkeley should deny that 
God feels pains. The inherence view is not needed to 
help explain this denial, for it is understandable if we 
just note what it is to feel a pain: for Berkeley, it is to 
undergo or be affected by some suffering.*4 

What Berkeley does, then, is to deny that God 
perceives pains as finite minds do, i.e., by feeling them. 
Still, he holds, God does perceive pain in some sense. 
Berkeley.points out that God knows what pain is, and 
that he causes all ideas and thus causes pains. Thus, 
the sense in which God perceives pains is that of 
knowing and causing them. Moreover, Berkeley does 
not stop with pains, he generalizes the point to cover 
all cases, so that God “perceives nothing by sense as 
we do.” (Works, II, p. 241). Berkeley’s point is that 
finite minds perceive by sense, i.e., they are affected 
by ideas, whereas God is a being that nothing can 
affect. So, we do not need the inherence view to 
explain Berkeley’s denial; we need only note that for 


34 Berkeley discusses God’s perception in this way in the Dialogues. See Works, II, pp. 240-41. 
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a finite mind to perceive an idea, any idea, is for it to 
be affected, while God is an entity that cannot be 
affected. Thus, God’s perception is not a matter we 
can only explain, or even best explain, by means of 
the JA. 


IV 


The most important claim made by the commen- 
tators under discussion is that if we construe ideas as 
inhering in minds, then we can explain why Berkeley 
holds that no idea can exist when not perceived. That 
is, we will be able to explain why Berkeley held to esse 
est percipi with respect to ideas and, for Allaire, this 
amounts to explaining Berkeley’s idealism. The 
reason this is so important is that no other plausible 
explanation of how Berkeley arrived at esse est percipi 
seems available. For instance, Berkeley may have felt 
that the very meaning of “idea” implied that no idea 
can exist unperceived, but that hardly will do as an 
explanation of his most crucial doctrine,* since one 
still needs some reason to treat sensible qualities as 
ideas. Moreover, the appeal to the arguments from 
perceptual relativity in the first Dialogue do not suffice 
to establish esse est percipi, as Berkeley himself seems to 
note at Principles 15. Berkeley’s only remaining 
argument seems to be that in conceiving or imagining 
a supposedly unperceived idea one is thereby perceiv- 
ing it so that the supposition that an idea exists when 
not perceived is something which, he says, is a 
“manifest repugnancy.” However, this argument is 
clearly inadequate since, as is well known, it conflates 
conceiving and perceiving.*° So, ifthe account offered 
by Allaire, Cummins and Watson and seconded by 
Hausman can explain how Berkeley implicitly argued 
for esse est percipi, that will go a long way towards 
making their view persuasive as a reconstruction, 
even though there is some textual evidence against it. 

Allaire maintains that the logic of Berkeley’s 
position is as follows: first, Berkeley establishes that 
there are minds, because they are known by a reflex 
act of introspection, and that there are sensible 
objects, because they are perceived. Thus, matter does 
not exist because it is not known by a reflex act nor 
perceived. Thus, sensible qualities cannot exist in 
matter, so a sensible object cannot consist in material 
substance with inherent qualities. However, the 


35 Allaire, “Berkeley’s Idealism,” op. cit, p. 235. 
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qualities which make up a sensible object need a 
support; they cannot exist by themselves. Since the 
only substances available are minds, sensib quali-ies 
must exist in or be inherent in minds. Firally, since 
each sensible quality must inhere in a mind, each 
existing sensible quality must be perceived. Thus, 
with respect to sensible qualities or ideas, esze est percipi 
is true.3” 

Allaire points out (op. cit., p. 233—234) thet Berkeley 
has not established idealism, i.e., the view that each 
non-perceiver must be perceived, if all he aas shown 
is that if something exists then either it p2r-eives or is 
perceived. Though the latter will suffice t establish 
the non-existence of matter, that is not stfaicient to 
establish esse est percipe. What is needed i: an extra 
premise to the effect that sensible qualities must have 
a support or exist in a substance, and thas premise 
Allaire finds in Principles 91. Then, with thisadditional 
premise, he can conclude in Berkeley’s behzli that esse 
est percipi holds, i.e., that it is a necessary truth that 
each non-perceiving entity exists if and cnly if it is 
perceived. 

Plausible as this reconstruction seems, I think it 
should be rejected. The first mistake in it is that 
Berkeley is made to argue from the non-existance of 
matter to the conclusion that for ideas, ess est percipi. 
However, Berkeley argues in exactly the reverse 
fashion: having first established that esse est percipi 
holds for sensible qualities, he then goes 02 to argue 
that the non-existence of matter follows. Tc see this, 
notice first that in Principles 6 Berkeley claims that esse 
est percipi holds. Then, in Principles 7 he goes on to say 


From what has been said it follows that ther2 is not any 
substance than Spirit, or that which perceive- ( Works, II, 


P- 43). 


So that his point will be explicit, Berkeley continues 
in #7 by giving what he says is a full proof of this 
point, i.c., of the claim that the non-existence of 
matter follows from the truth of esse est bercipi. He 
says, 


...let it be considered the sensible qualities are calor, 
figure, motion, smell, taste, and such. like—that is, the 
ideas perceivec. by sense. Now, for an idez te: exist in an 
unperceiving thing is a manifest contradiction, for to 
have an_idea is all one has to perceive; taa., therefore, 
wherein color, figure and the like qualities exist must 


36 For very helpful discussions of this argument, see: Konrad Marc-Wogau, “Berkeley’s Sensationalism and the Esse Est Percipi- 
Principle,” in D. Armstrong and C. Martin, eds., Locke and Berkeley, (New York, 1968), and Andre Gallois, “Berk: Jey’s Master 


Argument,” Philosophical Review, LXXXIII, (January, 1974). 


37 Allaire, pp. 232-235; see also Cummins, “Perceptual Relativity and Ideas in the Mind,” af. cit., p. 210, and Hausman, op. ctt.. pp. 


406-407. 
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perceive them; hence it is clear there can be no 
unthinking substance or substratum of those ideas. ([bzd., 


Pp: 43-44). 


Strangely enough, Allaire cites this passage and he 
says that it is “designed to prove that esse est percipi as 
well as that matter does not exist.” (op. cit., p. 235). 
Even if Allaire is right about this last point, as it 
seems he is, the passage makes clear that esse est percipi 
is a premise which must be used to reach the 
conclusion that matter does not exist. Yet, Allaire 
says that the non-existence of matter “...is merely 
the first step in the march to idealism.” (Jbid., p. 234). 
Since Allaire takes idealism to be esse est percipi, he is 
thus taking Berkeley as arguing from the non- 
existence of matter to esse est percipi, and that is just the 
opposite of what Berkeley does. 

Perhaps this point can be straightened out by a 
reconsideration of Berkeley’s sometimes tortuous 
arguments. However, I doubt if Allaire’s second 
mistake can be so straightened out. This mistake can 
be brought out by formulating the relevant portion 
of Allaire’s reconstructed argument as follows: (the 
first portion consisting of the argument for the non- 
existence of matter): 


(1) Material substance does not exist. (Conclusion 

of first part of argument.) 

Hence sensible qualities do not exist in 

material substances. 

If sensible qualities exist, then they must have 

a support or exist in something. (From 

Principles 91.) 

If sensible qualities must have a support or 

exist in something, then they must be sup- 

ported by or exist in a substance. 

If sensible qualities must be supported by or 

exist in a substance, then they must be 

supported by or exist in a spiritual substance. 

(6) Sensible qualities exist. 

(7) Thus, sensible qualities must be supported by 
or exist In spiritual substances. 

(8) Ifsensible qualities must be supported by or 


(5) 


exist in spiritual substances, then they must 


inhere in spiritual substances. 


(9) 


substances, then exist 
unperceived. 
Therefore, no sensible quality can exist 


unperceived. 


they cannot 


(10) 


To complete the argument we need to add a premise 
expressing Berkeley’s commitment to phenomenal- 
ism, viz., [see section I, above, statement (3)], 


If sensible qualities must inhere in spiritual. 
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(11) Each sensible object {physical object) is 
nothing but a collection of sensible qualities. 


together with, 


(12) Each non-perceiving entity is either a sensible 
quality or a sensible object. 


so that we can inter, 


(13) No  non-perceiving 
unperceived. 


entity can exist 


The above argument is given by both Allaire and 
Cummins, and it is endorsed by Hausman.?® Each 
bases the argument for esse est percipi, therefore, on 
Principles g1. Let us accept premise (1) and suppose 
that it can be established independently of (10), 
contrary to the argument given earlier. We can 
surely accept premises (3), (4), (5), and (6), the latter 
being clearly established because we immediately 
perceive sensible qualities. Should we, therefore, 
accept this argument, and thus accept the JA? 

I think not. One reason for rejecting it has already 
been given, viz., Berkeley explicitly rejects premise 
(8). Another reason is that premise (g) is far from 
obviously true. That is, it is not clear how inhering in 
the mind is in dny way related to being perceived. Of 
course, if something must inhere in a mental 
substance, then it cannot exist apart from that: 
substance. But how can we infer from this dependence 
of ideas on mental substances, the claim that the ideas 
must be percewed? One way is to note two places where 
Berkeley seems to endorse just such a move. At 
Principles 25 he says: 


For since they [ideas] and every part of them exist only 
in the mind, it follows there is nothing in them but what 
is perceived: ... (Works, I, p. 51). 


And, at Principles 124, he says something stronger, 


Every particular finite extension which may possibly be 
the object of our thought is an idea existing only in the 
mind, and consequently each part thereof must be 
perceived. (Werks, II, p. 98). 


If we just read “inheres” as “exists in,’ something 
Allaire and Cummins would feel justified in doing in 
light of premise (8), then each of these passages might 
be construed as support for at least something we can 
derive from (8) and (9), viz., 


(ga) If sensible qualities must be supported by or 
exist in spiritual substances, then they cannot 
exist unperceived. 


However, I don’t think reliance on these texts will 


38 Thid., pp. 234-235; and Cummins, “Perceptual Relativity and Ideas in the Mind,” p. 210; and Hausman, op. cit., pp. 406-407. 
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get us anywhere, for two reasons: first, if they are to. 


be interpreted as indicated so we get (ga), then there 
is no need at all for premises (8) and (9). If Berkeley 
accepts (7), as Allaire claims, and the text shows he 
also accepts (ga), then we can derive (10) directly, 
by-passing (8) and (g) altogether. So, ZAists should 
avoid defending (9) by relying on the passages from 
Berkeley lately quoted. Second, it does not seem 
correct to construe these passages as in (ga), even if 
“inheres in” replaces “exists in.” In each passage, 
Berkeley’s point seems to be that each idea has all and 
only the properties it is perceived to have, and that is 
quite different from (ga). 

In reply, ZA defenders might argue, first, that we 
should construe these passages as in (ga) and, second, 
that (ga) is far from an obvious truth. Thus, they 
could claim that (8) and (9) serve to explain why 
Berkeley held (ga), and (8) and íg) are thereby 
vindicated. However, now we are back with the 
original objection to (9), viz., inhering in a mind and 
being perceived by the mind are unrelated, so the 
necessity of the former cannot be used in any obvious 
way, to establish the latter. 

A third criticism emerges if we cast a critical eye at 
Principles 91. There Berkeley notes his agreement with 
the received view, and further notes that he makes 
the reality of sensible objects dependent on substances 
just as everyone else does. But he then points out what 
is novel in his view; he makes the reality of sensible 
objects dependent on being perceived, unlike anyone 
else, and therefore sensible objects are dependent on what 
perceives, namely, mental substances. In other words, 
Berkeley thinks that he can infer the dependence of 
sensible objects on minds from esse est percipi, the latter 
being something antecedently and independently 
established. A quick look back at Principles 7 shows 
him doing the same thing; claiming that it follows 
from “what has been said”, i.e., that esse est percipi is 
true, that the only substance there is, and thus the 
only substance sensible qualities can be dependent 
on, is spiritual substance. 

If this is a correct reading of the text, it follows that 
Principles 91 should not be read as an argument for esse 
est percipi at all. Instead, Principles 91 is a passage in 
which Berkeley indicates that the dependence of ideas 
or sensible qualities is something that derives from 
esse est percipi. That is, what is in Principles gt is just the 
reverse of what JA proponents claim to find there. 
Rather than argue from step (7) to esse est percipi, 
Berkeley argues from esse est percipi to step (7). 
Accordingly, Principles 91 is the very last place to look 
for an argument for esse est percipi. 

I noted earlier that the JA is important in part 
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because it contains a strong attempt tc pave what is 
badly needed, namely, some support for Berkeley’s 
key metaphysical principle, esse est percip:. I will make 
some brief remarks on how one shoulc. sapport that 
claim in the next, and last, section. 


V 


It is tempting to interpret esse est perceit as the thesis 
that no idea can exist unperceived. Indeed, I think 
this is a common interpretation. But, z2vugh this is 
surely part of what Berkeley intends, it is not all. For 
on this interpretation, esse est percipi is an obvious 
necessary truth, one that no one, includ:rg Berkeley, 
would have regarded as a daring and original claim. 
Any philosopher of the period, that is, vould have 
granted that the esse of ideas, phenomenal entities of 
some sort, is perep, provided ‘percipi’ ts understood 
broadly enouzh.. What is not obviow., and not 
obviously necessarily true, is the claim tht no sersible 
quality can exist unperceived. It is in establishing the 
latter that Berkeley can maintain Fat sensible 
qualities just are sensible ideas. And it is the thesis that 
the esse of sensible qualities is percipi that Berkeley 
argues for. . 

It is a merit of the JA that it contains an argument 
for this last-mentioned thesis. But there is another 
argument, one that we can derive from zn examina- 
tion of Berkeley’s notorious “conceivability” argu- 
ment of Principles 23. There Berkeley asks whether it 
is possible that one might conceive the obgcts of one’s 
thought to exist outside the mind, and on this he says, 


...to make out this, it is necessary thet sou conceive 
them existing unconceived or unthought cf, which is a 
manifest repugnancy. (Works, II, p. 50). 


Here the poin: is not that it is contradictory to claim 
that some sensible object exists unpercei zed (uncon- 
ceived). Rather, the manifest repugnazcy lies with a 
specific performance or action. No person can actually 
perform the action of conceiving of a sensible object 


existing unperceived (unconceived). Ard, from the 


fact that, in some sense, no person can perform such 
an action, Berkeley concludes that no seasible object 
(quality or object) can exist unperczived (uncon- 
ceived). We are thus led to what might be called a 
“performance analysis” of the case for ese est percipi. 
The interesting questions concern the force cf the 
two uses of “can” in the above argumernt-sketch. In 
what sense and why cannot a person pe>form such an 
action? And, just as importantly, what exactly is 
meant by the claim inferred from this Dae, viz., that 
no sensible cbject can exist unperceived (uncon- 
ceived) ? Surely the first, performance us of “can” is 
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not expressive of logical impossibility ; if not, neither 
is the use of “can” in the thesis that sensible objects 
cannot exist unperceived. 

These matters, unfortunately, will not be dealt 
with here; they require their own separate treatment. 
But notice that if the claim that the esse of sensible 
qualities and sensible objects is percipi in the foregoing 
sense, then we have yet another criticism to lodge 
against the ZA. For on the JA, sensible qualities must, 
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logically must, inhere in minds. However, if the 
account sketched above is correct, it is not logically 
impossible for Berkeleyan sensible qualities to exist 
unperceived. Of course, this criticism stands only if 
the above account of esse est percipi is successfully 
worked out. Although I have not here spelled out this 
performance interpretation, I think enough has been 
said to give a rough understanding of the general 
strategy.?% 40 
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39 A distant ancestor of this paper was read at the Western Division APA, 1972. The criticisms of the commentator, Edwin Allaire, 
were helpful. I have also benefitted from comments from Ron Laymon, Peter Machamer, Alan Hausman, James Cornman, Andrew 
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III. KILLING AND LETTING DIE 


O. H GREEN 


Grae and letting die are frequently taken to 
differ in that they respectively involve doing 
something to cause death and doing nothing to 
prevent death; and it is usually supposed that, if the 
distinction has moral significance, it is because it is 
worse to kill than to let die. Because of this 
interpretation of the distinction, attempts to establish 
and to deny its moral importance are equally 
unconvincing. Moral generalizations such as that it 
is worse to kill than to let die stand almost no chance 
of being true and in any case cannot be founded on 
such irrelevancies as the presence or absence of bodily 
movements. Simply to deny the importance of the 
distinction between killing and letting die, on the 
other hand, is to show gross moral insensitivity to 
actual cases. In the recent trial of Dr. William 
Waddill, Jr., for example, Orange County, California 
Superior Court Judge James K. Turner told the jury: 
“You may not find the defendant guilty of murder 
unless you are satisfied that the defendant, by act or 
omission, was the proximate cause of the death of 
Baby Girl Weaver.”! Understandably, after nine 
days of deliberation the jury was unable to agree 
(among other things) that it made no difference 
whether Dr. Waddill strangled the baby or failed to 
use extraordinary measures to save her life, and a 
mistrial was declared. Evidently there must be more 
to the distinction between killing and letting die and 
its significance than is sometimes recognized. 

In this paper the inadequacy of the usual inter- 
pretation of the distinction between killing and 
letting die is demonstrated (Section I). An account of 
the distinction in terms of the causal role of the agent 
is developed (Section II). Problems concerning the 
moral importance of the distinction are considered 
(Sections III and IV), and it is maintained that it has 
inherent significance because of its bearing on the 
responsibility of the agent rather than a connection 
with general principles of obligation (Section V). 
Finally, the account of causal agency and moral 
responsibility in killing and letting die which is 


1 The Times-Picayune (New Orleans), April 25, 1978, p. 1. 


developed in the paper is defended aga:nst major 
lines of objection (Section VI). 


I 


Both critics and defenders of the moraLimportance 
of the distinction between killing and lett.rg die have 
often taken the distinction to be one between doing 
something to cause death and doing nothing to 
prevent death and even more basicaly between 
moving and not moving. Carolyn R. Vorillo, for 
example, writes as follows: 


Presuming motive, intention, knowledge end cost to be 
held constant, the only difference [between killing and 
letting die] seems to be the presence or ab ence of some 
particular bodily movement. With respect to that I feel 
inclined to say that for rational, dedsion-making 
creatures, the mere presence or absence of such a 
movement is simply not morally relevant. ... .2 


And Daniel Dinello, who goes on to arzue that the 
distinction between killing and letting d_e has “some 
moral bite,”’ analyzes the distinction in part in this 
way: 

x killed y if x caused y’s death by performirg movements 
which affect y’s body in such a way that ¥ cies as a result 
of those movements. . . . x lets y die if. . . the performance 
of certain movements will alter conditions affecting y, 
such that y will not die... [and] x fails to serform these 
movements.* 


There are cases which suggest the kind of view 
which is expressed in these passages. The gunman 
kills his victim by shooting him, and this involves 
pulling the trigger. This case suggests thet a person 
who kills another does something which brings about 
his death and that this involves bodily movement. 
The lifeguard who remains on the shore while a 
swimmer drowns nearby and makes nc move to save 
him lets the swimmer die. This case suggests that a 
person who. lets another die does not dd something 
which would prevent his death and © makes no 
related bodily movements. While these are cases of 


2 “Doing, Refraining, and the Strenuousness of Morality,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 14 (1977), p- 32. 


3“On Killing and Letting Die,” Analysis, vol. 31 (1971), p. 86. 
4 Ibid., p. 85. i 
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killing and letting die, the suggested view of killing 
and letting die is inadequate. 

There is something a person who lets another die 
does not do—something which would prevent his 
death. There are, consequently, movements which he 
does not make. But it is not in mere inaction or the 
lack of bodily movement that his letting die consists. 
Neither the lifeguard on the beach nor a goatherd in 
a remote mountain meadow makes any move to save 
the drowning swimmer. Neither does anything which 
would prevent his death. Yet only the former, not the 
latter, lets the swimmer die. The lifeguard refrains 
from preventing the swimmer’s death; the goatherd 
does not. And it is in this, not in mere inaction or the 
absence of bodily movement, that the lifeguard’s 
letting the swimmer die consists. 

Not only are there cases in which one who does not 
do something to prevent death does not let die; there 
are cases in which he kills. Consider the case in which 
a man puts a dog in a pen and does not feed it, so that 
the dog dies. Having penned the dog, in not feeding 
the dog the man does not merely let the dog die; he 
kills the dog. 

While it is intuitively clear that in such a case one 
who does not do something to prevent death kills, it 
is possible to reinforce this contention by a comparison 
with cases in which killing involves doing something 
to bring about death. Suppose A gives B a quantity of 
poison and B dies as a result. It is clear that in this case 
A killed B. In basic respects, however, this case is 
similar to that of the dog in the pen. To see this 
suppose that after giving B the poison A has second 
thoughts: he considers administering an antidote 
before the poison does its work but decides not to do 
so. Note that had A given B the poison and then 
administered an antidote, his giving B the poison 
would not have caused B’s death and so would not 
have amounted to killing B. In the case of the penned 
dog, had the man not put the dog in the pen, his not 
feeding the dog would not have caused its death and 
would thus not have come to killing the dog. The 
cases are basically similar in that A’s poisoning and 
not administering an antidote to B was sufficient to 
kill B, and the man’s penning and not feeding the dog 
was sufficient to kill the dog. Of course, killing does 
not always involve refraining from preventing death. 
If A had shot B there might have been nothing that he 
could have done to prevent B’s death from the 
shooting. But the fact is that there are cases in which 
one who refrains from preventing death kills. 
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On the usual view of the distinction between killing 
and letting die, some cases of what is supposed to be 
letting die are not cases of letting die at all and others 
are in fact cases of killing. It is thus necessary to 
develop an account of the distinction which will avoid 
these inadequacies. This requires, first of all, giving 
some attention to refraining, since letting die is not 
simply not doing something to prevent death. 

On one account refraining from performing an 
action is itself taken to be one type of action. Myles 
Brand sets out this view as follows: 


A person refrains from performing an action when he 

does something else to prevent his performing it. ... 

Thus, for example, the patrolman refrains from shooting 

the fleeing youth when he keeps his hand by his side in 

order that his keeping his hand bv his side prevents his 
- shooting the fleeing youth.’ 


Notwithstanding the initial plausibility of -this 
account, a person’s doing something to prevent 
himself from performing an action is neither necessary 
nor sufficient for his refraining from performing it. 
An angry man may refrain from saying something 
nasty by counting up to ten, but he may also simply 
refrain from saying something nasty. He need no 
more do something to bring it about that he does not 
say something nasty when he refrains from saying it 


- than he need do something to bring it about that he 


says something nasty when he says it. . 
Causal prevention, at least as Brand understands 
it, is also not sufficient for refraining. On his 
interpretation one act causally prevents another if 
the performance of the former is causally incompat- 
ible with that of the latter.6 Thus a man might tape 
down his ears to prevent his wiggling them. This, 
however, would not mean that he refrained from 
wiggling his ears. That is something that he could not 
do in any case, and a person can refrain from doing 

only what he can also do. 

Refraining from performing an action, it seems, 
involves not performing that action but having the 
ability to perform it. This is the heart of the analysis 
of refraining offered by G. H. von Wright: 


An agent, on a given occasion, forbears [refrains from] 
the doing of a certain thing, if, and only if, he can do this 
thing, but does in fact not do it.’ 


Brand objects to this type of analysis that by laying 
it down that a person can refrain from doing only 


5 “The Language of Not Doing,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 8 (1971), P. 49- 


E Ibid. 
7 Norm and Action (London, 1963), p. 45. 
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what he can also do it begs the question against the 
‘free will issue. “Whether we are free with respect to 
any action, let alone refraining,” he says, “should not 
be decided by building it into the definition of 
‘refrain’.”® This objection, however, is without force: 
the definition begs no question. If one can argue that 
since agents refrain they are free, one can also argue 
that because agents are not free they do not refrain. 

There are in any event other problems with von 
Wright’s account of refraining. The requirement that 
a person can refrain from doing only what he can 
also do is ambiguous: there are different senses in 
which a person can do something. For von Wright 
what is required for refraining from performing an 
action is that a person can perform the action in the 
sense that he has the ability to perform it. He does not 
also require that a person can perform an action in 
the sense that he has the opportunity to perform it. 
This is because, for him, a person has the opportunity 
to perform an action when it is logically possible that 
he perform it, so that if a person has the ability to 
perform an action he also has the opportunity to 
perform it. Von Wright’s examples bear out this 
interpretation of opportunity : if a door is open, a 
person has no opportunity to open it, for an open 
door logically cannot be opened. There is, however, 
another sense of “oportunity.” In this sense, a person 
has an opportunity to perform an act if it is causally 
possible for him to perform it. If a door is locked, a 
person may have no opportunity to open it because 
it is causally, not logically, impossible for him to do 
so. A person who has the ability to perform an action 
may not have the opportunity to do so in this sense. 
But clearly, if a person can refrain from performing 
an action, it is necessary not only that he have the 
ability but also the causal opportunity to perform it. 
A man does not réfrain from taking another drink if 
he is too drunk to hold a glass or hasn’t got the money 
to buy a drink. 

A man also does not refrain from taking a drink if 
he is unaware of the possibility of his doing so. Von 
Wright recognizes that there is a stronger sense of 
“forbearing” “refraining” which requires this 
awareness,’ but there is in fact no sense which does 
not. Refraining from taking a drink requires not only 
that one be aware of the possibility of taking a drink, 
however, but also-the awareness that one is not taking 
a drink. If a man mistakes water for vodka and 
reaches for the wrong glass, he is not refraining from 
taking a drink. 


8 Brand, op. cit., p. 47. 
3 ne cit., p. 46. 
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It might be thought that it is also necessary that a 
person who refrains from acting decidz not to act. 
Certainly, however, no self-conscious decision need 
be involved. A man who refrains from tak ng another 
drink does not have to weigh the alternatives, for 
example, or say to himself “Pll not take another 
drink.” If what is required is not this bat simply the 
intention not to act, however, it seems not to be 
additional condition for refraining. A man who has 
the ability and opportunity to take another drink and 
is aware both of this and of the fact thet he is not 
taking a drink necessarily intends not to take ancther 
drink and refrains from further indulgenze. 

The further suggestion might be mace that one 
refrains from doing only what one has an inclination 
to do. As von Wright points out, this may be a 
condition for a strong sense of “refraining” or 
“forbearing.”?? And it may be a condition for 
refraining in a more usual sense that cne refrains 
from doing only what one does not have an aversion 
toward. For present purposes, however, thas condition 
may be ignored. The concept of refrzining which 
figures in ethical discussion applies not oly to those 
who resist temptation but also to the priest and the 
Levite who were disinclined to help the man lying 
beside the Jericho road. 

This discussion suggests that a person refrains irom 
performing an action if, and only if, he kas the ability 
and opportunity to perform it and is aware of this but 
does not perform the act and is also aware of this. 
This helps with understanding the distinction be- 
tween killing and letting die since when < person lets 
another die, he refrains from preventing his death. 

One feature of the distinction which emerges in 
this light is that, while killing may be unintentional, 
letting die cannot be. The ability, opportunity, and 
awareness required for refraining from performing 
an act insure that the agent intends not tc perform it. 
When the act is one which must be performed to 
prevent the death of another, a person nust also be 
aware that this is the case if in refraining from 
performing the act he refrains from preventing the 
other’s déath. His awareness, together with his ability 
and opportunity, mean that he intends nct to prevent 
the death. On the other hand, a person may do 
something ‘unintentionally which causes another’s 
death or do something intentionally which causes 


-another’s death without intending to céuse death. In 


either case the act is unintentional kiling. (This 
difference between killing and letting die is not one 
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which leads to a quick solution to the problems about 
the distinction’s moral significance: intentional kill- 
ing must be compared with letting die to assess the 
importance of the distinction.) 

Giving an account of refraining from preventing 
death is not enough to make the distinction between 
letting die and killing clear, however, since there are 
cases in which one who refrains from preventing 
death does not let die but kills. What needs to be 
considered is the causal role of the agent in bringing 
about death. 

In the case of the dog in the pen, the man kills the 
dog by refraining from giving it food. What is 
significant about this case is that the man put the dog 
in the pen without food in the first place, thereby 
insuring that his not feeding the dog would bring 
about its death. It is in this respect that the case 
resembles that of the poisoner, in which by not 
administering an antidote to B, A insures that B will 
die as a result of his having poisoned him. If the man 
had refrained from feeding a hungry dog in the street, 
so that the dog died as a result, the man would not 
have killed it but rather let it die. He would have 
done nothing to bring it about that the dog would die 
unless he fed it. 


It is the causal role of the agent that distinguishes . 


cases in which one who refrains from preventing 
death kills from those in which he lets die and 
between cases of killing and letting die generally. 
The distinctions, together with the account of 
refraining suggested, may be set out schematically as 
follows: 

A refrains from doing something s if, and only if, 


(1) A has the ability and opportunity to do s and is 
aware of this, and 
(2) A does not do s and is aware of this. 


A lets B die if, and only if, 


(1) there is a condition ¢ which is sufficient to cause B’s 
death unless A or some other agent does something 
s which will prevent B’s death from c, and A is aware 
that this is the case, 

(2) A did not bring about ¢, 

(3) A refrains from doing s, and 

(4) B dies from c. 


A kills B when A refrains from preventing B’s death 
if, and only if, 


(1) there is a condition ¢ which is sufficient to cause B’s 
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death unless A or some other agent does something 
s which will prevent B’s death from c, 

(2) A brought about c, 

(3) A refrains from doing s, and 

(4) B dies from c.!! 


A kills B without refraining from preventing B’s 
death if, and only if, 


(1) there is a condition which is sufficient to cause B’s 
death, 

(2) A brought about c, and 

(3) B dies from c. 


HI 


A failure to realize that killing and letting die 
differ, not in consisting in action and inaction, but in 
the causal role of the agent, underlies several 
arguments that the moral importance of the distinc- 
tion is problematic. For example, Bruce Russell 
describes one version of the well-known case of the 
runaway trolley and argues as follows: 


If the driver has to do something (e.g., turn a wheel, pull 
a lever, etc.) to steer down track A upon which one 
person is tied, but can remain on track B, where one 
person is also tied, without doing anything (e.g., by keeping 
his hands off a wheel, a lever, etc.), then by the principle 
under consideration [according to which the duty not to 
kill is greater than the duty not to let die] he would have 
a greater duty to stay on B than to steer down A (other 
things being equal). However, I think most of us would 
judge that it is morally indifferent which alternative the 
driver adopts. ... [Such] examples show, I think, that 
the killing/letting die distinction has no moral signifi- 
cance in itself.}* 


There is a mistake in this description of the case: if 
the driver remains on the main line, he does not let a 
man die; he kills a man. That he does not turn a 
wheel, pull a lever, etc. does not mean that he is not 
doing anything. In driving down the line, the driver 
is doing something sufficient to cause the death of the 
man on the track ahead unless the driver turns off. If 
he refrains from preventing the man’s death by 
turning off, he runs over and kills the man. His case 
is more like that of the strangler who kills his victim 
than that of the lifeguard who lets a swimmer drown. 
If the strangler refrains from preventing his victim’s 
death by letting him go, he goes on strangling and 
kills him. If the lifeguard, who has presumably not 


H In this and the following definition the conditions given are those for unintentional or intentional killing; qualifications regarding 
A’s awareness must be introduced to give the conditions which apply to intentional killing alone. 

12 “On the Relative Strictness of Negative and Positive Duties,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 14 (1977), p- 95. John Harris 
appears to make a similar mistake about what is letting die in “The Marxist Conception of Violence,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, vol. 3 


(1974), PP- 194-95. 
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pushed the swimmer into treacherous waters, refrains 
from preventing his death, he does not drown the 
swimmer; he lets him drown. (While there are 
important differences between the case of the driver 
and that of the strangler, they do not show that the 
driver does not kill in running over the man on the 
track ahead.) 


Another example of the way in which taking . 
killing and letting die to differ as involving action ` 


and inaction leads to problems about the ethical 


importance of the distinction concerns its application . 


to cases in which life support is withdrawn from 
critically ill patients whose lives depend upon it. 
There seems to be a morally and legally significant 
difference between turning off a patient’s respirator, 
for instance, and giving a lethal injection, even where 
both steps are reckoned to be for the patient’s own 
good, etc. The first is supposed to be a case of passive 
euthanasia, the latter of active euthanasia. Yet in 
both cases, something is done which results in the 
patient’s death. If killing and letting die are distin- 
guished in terms of action and inaction, it seems that 
both are cases of killing. 

These cases of passive and active euthanasia can be 
clearly distinguished in terms of the causal role of the 
agent (ignoring causal overdetermination for the 
sake of simplicity). When a physician turns off the 
respirator he thereby refrains from continuing to 
prevent the patient’s death and lets the patient die. 
The patient would have died earlier from some 
medical condition not induced by the physician had 
the physician not prevented his death by placing him 
on the respirator. While the patient would not have 
died when he did had the physician not turned off the 
respirator, that would not have caused his death had 
he not had the medical condition which made the 
respirator necessary for the prevention of death. 
When, on the other hand, a physician administers a 
lethal injection, he does something which is sufficient 
to cause the patient’s death and kills him. The 
patient’s medical condition would not have caused 
his death at the time he died, and the injection would 
have caused his death regardless of the state of his 
health. 

Not recognizing the causal basis for the distinction 
between killing and letting die has also led in another 
way to questions about the distinction’s moral 
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importance. It is maintained by several philosophers 
that in at least some of the applications in which the 
distinction appears to be morally signifizant, this is 
only because the distinction is itself based on moral 
considerations. Jonathan Bennett, for irstrance, holds 
that “the letting die which is also killing must involve 
malice or wanton indifference. ...”!4 Again he says, 
“where failure to prevent is described zs a doing [it 
is] partly because it is judged to be wicked or 
indefensible. . . .”!4 Thus, in such cases, according to 
Bennett, it is clear that the difference be:ween killing 
and letting die cannot be a “basis for a moral 
judgment.”!> This Bennett does not show, however, 
for the account he gives of cases in which -efraining 
from preventing death is killing, is mistaken. Such 
cases are distinguished by the causal role cf the agent; . 
whether the act is judged wicked or indefensible is 
another matter. There are after all ‘mercy killings’ 
which clearly do not involve malice or indifference 
and the morality of which is at least moor. 


IV 


The view that the distinction between killing and 
refraining from preventing death has ir-trinsic moral 
significance is defended by a number of philosophers; 
on their view the former is worse than the latter. 
According to Richard L. Trammell, for example, 
refraining from preventing death anc killing differ 
in the likelihood of untoward results and‘ in the 
intention of the agent. He writes as fol_ows: 


There are morally relevant differences be:-ween negative 
and positive euthanasia and ... negatirv= euthanasia is 
more easily justified than positive euthanasia. Positive 
euthanasia, by its external inducement of death, involves 
the risk of certain serious errors which negative euthan- 
asia does not involve. Positive euthanasia drastically cuts 
off options to help the person in unanticivated ways 
which negative euthanasia leaves open. . . . [Also,] if we 
act to kill, obviously our intention is to end life... . If we 
fail to act to extend life, our intention is not necessarily 
to end life.!5 


It is important that ‘Trammell takes nezative euthan- 
asia to consist in refraining from doing something to 
prevent death, not in refraining from preventing 
death. It is only because of this that he can argue that 
negative euthanasia, unlike positive euthanasia, does 


13 “Whatever the Consequences,” Analysis, vol. 26, (1966), p. 94. See also, John Casey, “Actions and Consequences,” in Morality and 
Moral Reasoning (London, 1971), pp.182-83, and P.J. Fitzgerald, “Acting and Refraining,” Analysis, vol. 27, (1973), pp- 135. 


14 Ibid. 
15 Ibid. 


16 Richard L. Trammell, “The Presumption against Taking Life,” Journal of Medicine and Philosophy, vol. 3, (1978), pa. 63-64. See also 


Casey, op. cit., p.192. 
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not involve intentionally bringing about death and 
leaves open the possibility of unexpected recovery by 
the patient. The comparison at issue, however, is one 
involving deliberately acting and refraining from 
acting so that the patient dies—killing and letting 
die. And it is clear that these do not necessarily differ 
in the likelihood of untoward results or in the 
intentions of the agent. 

Trammell also argues that killing and refraining 
from preventing death differ in another significant 
way insofar as they involve action and inaction: 


Inaction involves allowing the flow of events to move in 
the direction it is moving, without our intervention. Thus 
inaction is essentially related to lack of effort. Action 
involves changing the flow of events from the direction 
in which it would move without our intervention. Thus 
action essentially involves effort. This is another reason 
the distinction between action and inaction has intrinsic 
moral relevance.!” 


Killing and letting die cannot be distinguished in 
terms of action and inaction or in terms of effort. 
Even if not killing required less effort than preventing 


death, however, this would hardly mean that killing ~ 


is worse than letting die. 

While other arguments might be considered, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to do so; there are clear cases 
which show that sometimes killing is worse than 
Jetting die and sometimes killing is preferable to 
letting die. In the notorious ‘spare parts’ case, a 
physician can kill a patient to obtain organs for 
transplantation into five others who will otherwise 
die. In this case it seems clear that the physician may 
not kill the patient even though this means he must 
let the other five die. On the other hand, cases 
sometimes occur in which Siamese twins are delivered 
in a condition such that both will die unless an 
operation is performed which will save one but cause 
the death of the other. To operate is to kill one of the 
twins; not to operate is to let them both die. Not 
withstanding the straightforward application of the 
distinction between killing and letting die, it seems 
clear that the physician may operate. 

Philippa Foot, in her article “Euthanasia,” argues 
that while killing is not always worse than letting die, 
there are still general non-contingent connections 
between killing and letting die and certain moral 
obligations. “It is not that killing is worse than 


17 Trammell, op. cit., p. 65. 
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allowing to die,” she says, “but that the two are 
contrary to distinct virtues which gives the possibility 
that in some circumstances one is impermissible and 
the other permissible.”!8 On her view, the morally 
relevant differences between killing and letting die. 
connect them with a lack of justice or charity. 

“Charity,” Foot explains, “is the virtue that gives 
attachment to the good of others, and because life is 
normally a good, charity normally demands that it 
should be saved or prolonged.”!9 Refraining from 
doing something to prevent the death of another is 
thus normally contrary to charitv. This link between 
letting die and a lack of charity, however, may seem 
no stronger than the connection with other consid- 
erations, such as the motivation of the agent or the 
probability of resultant harm, which are inessential 
to letting die. Foot puts the matter this way: 


Because life is not always a good we are apt ... to think 
that it must be a contigent fact that life is usually a good. 
... Yet it seems not to be a contingent matter that to save 
someone’s life is ordinarily to benefit him.” 


Foot observes that the problem is in locating the 
conceptual connection between the ordinary condi- 
tion of life and good and suggests that, “The idea we 
need seems to be that of life which is ordinary human 
life in the following respect—that it contains a 
minimum of basic human goods.”?! This idea, 
however, does not provide the conceptual connection 
Foot is after. It may well be that a life that contains 
those things, such as sustenance, companionship, and 
purpose, without which a man cannot ordinarily go 
on cannot be denied to be good without qualification. 
Still it is a contingent fact at best that life is ordinarily 
good even in these basic respects. There is no. 
contradiction in the idea that the lives of men are 
usually so filled with want, loneliness, or despair as 
not to be good. It would seem then to be a contingent 
fact, albeit a morally important one, that letting die 
is ordinarily contrary to the demands of charity. 
The opposition between killing and justice which 
Foot is concerned to point out comes about in this 
way. She says, “I believe it true to say that wherever 
a man acts unjustly he has infringed a right, since 
justice has to do with whatever a man is owed, and 
whatever he is owed is his as a matter of right.”?? 
Given the right not to be interfered with which a 


18 Philippa Foot, “Euthanasia,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, vol. 6, (1977), p. 101. 


13 Thid., p. 106. 
20 bid., p. 90. 
21 Thid., p. 95. 
22 Ibid., p. 97. 
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man generally has, it is thus unjust to take the life of 
an innocent man against his will. There is, however, 
no reason to take the opposition between killing and 
justice to be non-contingent. That men generally 
want to live is an important but not a necessary truth. 
The relationships between killing and letting die 
and the virtues of justice and charity may help to 
explain why in some cases killing is worse than letting 
die. Whether they do so, however, depends on 
circumstances not necessarily connected with killing 
and letting die. It is doubtful that any general account 
of obligations regarding killing and letting die can be 
founded on features inherent in the distinction. 


V 


While some arguments that the moral import of 
the distinction between killing and letting die is 
problematic are based on confusions about the 
distinction, there are solid reasons for thinking that 
obligations regarding killing and letting die depend 
on considerations of motivation, justice and charity, 
likelihood of fatal results, etc., rather than on any 
inherent features of the distinction. What will be 
argued here is that in view of the difference in the 
causal role of the agent which distinguishes killing 
from letting die, there is an essential connection 
between the distinction and the moral responsibility 
of the agent. 

It is a necessary condition for A’s being morally 
responsible, i.e., to blame, for B’s death and that A 
should have causally contributed to B’s death. 
Whether A kills B or lets B die, A causally contributes 
to B’s death. The causal role which A has with respect 
to B’s death is different in the two cases, however, and 
this is what distinguishes them. All other things being 
equal, A’s responsibility for B’s death will be 
diminished by the fact that he merely let B die. The 
distinction between killing and letting die is thus of 
crucial importance in determining the extent of the 
moral responsibility of the agent. 

Where A does nothing to prevent B’s death but 
does not refrain from preventing it, 4’s not preventing 
B’s death is a causally necessary condition for B’s 
death. If A had prevented B’s death, B would not 
have died. Since in this case A does not refrain from 
preventing B’s death, however, A will lack the ability, 
opportunity, or awareness necessary for him to 
prevent B’s death. And, all other things being equal, 
this will be sufficient to excuse A from moral 
responsibility for B’s death. 


23 The Patient as Person (New Haven and London, 1970), p. 151. 
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Where A refrains from preventing B’s death, he 
cannot claim the same extenuating conditions. In 
order to refrain A must have the ability, opportunity, 
and awareness necessary for him to prevert B’s death. 
And if A had not refrained but rather prevented B’s 
death, B would not have died. Thus it is necessary 
that he not prevent B’s death for B to diz, and his 
refraining does causally contribute to B’s death. A 
can claim, however, that had there nct been a 
condition not of his making which was sufficient to 
bring about B’s death unless he prevented it B would 
not have died. And, all other things being equal, this 
does diminish A’s responsibility. 

Where A kūlis B, he does something which is 
sufficient to bring about B’s death. Even if A kills B 
unintentionally he lacks the excuses available to one 
who simply does not prevent death or who lets die. 
He will, however, be unaware that he is doing 
something which is sufficient to cause Æ”: death or 
unaware that what he is doing is sufficient to cause 
B’s death or both, and, all other things being equal, 
this is an excuse. On the other hand, :f A kills B 
intentionally, he will lack the excuses available in all 
of the preceding cases and, so far as that goss, is fully 
responsible for B’s death. 

It is important that the fact that A did nor kill B but 
merely let B die counts as something of an excuse in 
the matter of his responsibility for B’s death. It does 
not count as a justification. (That the only alternative 
to letting B die was killing C might be offered under 
appropriate circumstances as a justificaticn.) And the 
determination of blame depends on considerations of 
justification as well as on those of causal zgency. 


VI 


There are three main lines of objection to the 
account which has been developed of causal agency 
and moral responsibility in killing and letting die. 
Often it is said that in letting die, unlike killing, the 
agent does not cause death. According to Paul 
Ramsey, for example, “In omission no a2uman agent 
causes the patient’s death, directly or indirectly.”23 
And Eric Mack holds that the only caszs m which a . 
person who refrains from preventing tie death of 
another causes his death are cases in whica the person 
brings it about that unless he prevents it the other 
will die.24 Such cases, however, are in. fact cases of 
killing, not of letting die. Thus for Mack, as for 
Ramsey, where a person simply r2frains from 


_ preventing the death of another, or lets the other die, 


24 “Causing and Failing to Prevent,” Southwestern Journal of Philosophy, vol. VII, pp. 88-89, (1976). 
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there is no causal basis for ascribing responsibility for 
the death to him. 

On the other hand, it is sometimes claimed—by 
John Harris? and by Carolyn R. Morillo,?® for 
example—that in letting die one causes death just as 
one does in killing. Harris accordingly remarks :“I do 
not see how we can escape the conclusion that in 
whatever sense we are morally responsible for our 
positive actions, in the same sense we are morally 
responsible for our negative actions.”?? 

The defense of each of these radically opposed 
positions begins with the fact that letting die is in any 
case only one necessary condition for death. In the 
light of this fact proponents of the view that in letting 
die the agent does not cause death argue that it is 
necessary to distinguish mere conditions for the 
occurrence of death such as letting die from its cause. 
According to H. L. A. Hart and A. M. Honoré in 
Causation in the Law, 


The most respectable objection to treating omissions as 
causes may perhaps be expressed as follows. A gardener 
whose duty it is to water the flowers fails to do so and in 
consequence they die. It can be said that it is impossible 
to treat the gardener’s omission here as the cause unless 
we are prepared to say that the ‘failure’ of everybody else 
to water the flowers was equally the cause, and in 
ordinary life we do not do this. . . .28 


Surely, however, the failure of the others to water 
the flowers was just as much a cause of their dying as 
the gardener’s. Their failure, like his, was necessary. 
That he bears a greater responsibility for the death of 
the flowers is due to the fact that he had a duty to 
water them which the others did not have. Thus, the 
plurality of necessary conditions does not mean that 
in letting die one does not cause death. ` 

In addition to letting die, killing may be among 
the necessary conditions for death, and in view of this 
those who hold that in letting die one causes death 
just as one does in killing argue that in both the agent 
has the same causal role. Consideration of a case 
involving killing and letting die, however, shows that 
this contention does not hold up. When Kitty 
Genovese was stabbed to death in the street while a 
score of apartment dwellers looked on, both the 
assailant’s act and the observers’ omission were 
necessary conditions for her death. While under the 
circumstances both killing and refraining from 


25 Op. cit, 

26 Op. cit. 

27 Op. cit., p. 211. 

28 (Oxford, 1959), pp- 35-36. 
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preventing death were necessary conditions for death, 
their causal status can be distinguished counterfac- 
tually. Had the apartment dwellers been away or 
unable to prevent her death, Kitty Genovese would 
still have been stabbed to death. On the other hand, 
had the assailant been elsewhere or unable to carry 
out his attack, she would not have died. 

The counterfactual distinction between the causal 
status of killing and letting die might be thought to 
open the way for a second argument that in letting 
die, unlike killing, one does not cause death. Accord- 
ing to this argument. A’s refraining from preventing 
B’s death is not a causally necessary condition for B’s 
death since B would have died even if A had been 
absent or unable to prevent B’s death. 

It is true that had A been absent or unable to 
prevent B’s death, B would still have died. And in 
that case of course A’s refraining from preventing B’s 
death is not a causally necessary condition for B’s 
death, since it would not be possible for A to refrain 
from preventing B’s death. In the case in which A is 
present and able to prevent B’s death, however, it is 
possible for A to refrain from preventing B’s death. 
and in such a case, had A not refrained from | 
preventing B’s death—that is, had A prevented B’s 
death—B would not have died. This means that while 
A’s refraining from preventing B’s death is not a 
causally necessary condition for 8’s death where A is 
absent or unable to prevent B’s death, where it is 
possible for A to prevent B’s death, A’s refraining 
from doing so is a causally necessary condition to B’s 
death. 

In addition to problems about causation, the denial 
of causal agency in letting die and the equation of it 
with that in killing meet with difficulties about moral 
responsibility. If it is held that a person who lets 
another die does not cause his death, an explanation 
must be given of the fact that he may still be 
responsible for the death. A physician, for example, 
certainly may be responsible for the death of his 
seriously ill patient if he fails to attend him. The most 
usual move is to hold that in such cases responsibility 
is based on special obligations of commitment of 
position. Thus Robert M. Veatch claims, “Only if 
physicians caring for dying patients have a specific ` 
obligation to provide life-prolonging or death-pro- 
longing treatment would they be responsible for an 
omission.”?° It is plain that the responsibility of those 


29 Death, Dying, and the Biological Revolution (New Haven and London, 1976), p. 92. 
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who looked on as Kitty Genovese was killed cannot 
be explained in terms of their having special 
obligations. But it is a mistake even to suppose that 
the physician’s responsibility for the death of his 
patient is incurred simply in virtue of his special 
obligations. He may have a professional obligation to 
prevent his patient’s death, but only if he refrains 
from doing so with the result that the patient ‘dies 
does his refraining make him responsible for the 
patient’s death. If the patient dies without his 
refraining contributing to the patient’s death, his 
professional obligation does not make him responsible. 

If it is claimed that a person who lets another die 
causes his death just as one does in killing, the 
resultant view of moral responsibility is only slightly 
less extreme than that of Father Zossima’s brother in 
The Brothers Karamozov who says, “You must realize 
that everyone is really responsible for everyone and 
everything.” Talk of moral reform here is as 
unnecessary as it is implausible; there is not the causal 
basis for equating moral responsibility for death in 
letting die with that in killing. 

There is another line of objection to the position 
which has been developed here on causal agency and 
moral responsibility. It is held by a number of 
philosophers that a person who refrains from pre- 
venting the death of another may cause the other’s 
death but only where he is required or expected to 
prevent the death of the other. John Casey, for 
example, maintains, “If a man does not do x, we 
cannot properly say that his not doing x is the cause 
of some result y unless, in the normal course of events, 
he could have been expected to do x.”3° On this view 
there may be a causal basis for the ascription of 
responsibility in cases of letting die, but this will often 
depend on the obligations of the agent. 

This view of causal agency in letting die is often 
supported by an appeal to considerations of causal 
salience. Casey and P. J. Fitzgerald?! agree with Hart 
and Honoré’? that causes are “deviations from a 
system or routine” and so hold that where letting die 
causes death the prevention of death must be required 
or expected. Whether or not letting die is “abnormal” 
in this way, however, it may still be a causally 
necessary condition for the occurrence of death. 

A more interesting defense of the view that the 
causal efficacy of letting die depends on the obligations 
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of the agent is developed by Judith Jarvis komson.°? 
She compares the case of a person who urdertakes to 
feed a baby but omits to do it so that it die: with the 
case of a person who, not even knowing o7 she baby’s 
existence, simply doesn’t feed it, and, in effect, she 
argues as follows. One who admits to do scmething to 


prevent the death of another may cause his death; 


one who simply does not do something to >revent the 
other’s death does not cause it. There is, owever, no 
such thing as an act of omission which tke former 
performs with the result that death occur: but which 
the latter does not. They differ in tha: one has an 
obligation to prevent death while the oth=21 does not, 
and this difference must explain the ær that the 
former causes death but the latter does nct. 

It is clear that having an obligation t> prevent 
death is not necessary for one who re-rains from 
preventing death to be its cause. If I le an ant go 
down the drain, I cause its death, sinc2 it wouldn’t 
have perished if I hadn’t refrained from preventing 
it, but surely I have no obligation to preven. its death. 
An obligation to prevent death is also rct =nough to 
make a person who refrains from preventing death its 
cause. Thompson says, “J cause y only if taere is some 
event C, which causes y, and which I am responsible 
for in some strong sense.”34 This is plausinE where C 
is an act of mine. Thus if A shoots B and & dies from 
the shooting, A causes B’s death. But, according to 
Thomson, where A refrains from preventing B's 
death, the refraining is not an act of A’s wHich might 
cause B’s death. She suggests that, since 4 «till causes 
B’s death, in this case C might be certair changes in 
B’s body which result in B’s death. A dut 7 z0 prevent 
B’s death (or even to preventC), howev=t, does not 


. make A the cause of what C causes. For that C must be 
` some (positive or negative) act of A’s. 


Thomson’s reason for thinking that there is no such 
thing as an act of omission is that “we cemmot give a 
place among events to the putative act cf omission.” 
She explains this as follows: 


An act of omission consisting in A’s not feeding B is 
supposed to be an event that occurs only if I” the state of 
affairs consisting in A’s not feeding B obta_rs, and (ii) A 
is committed to feeding B. And it is just not clear what 
role the latter fact should be assigned in the 2maranteeing 
of the occurring of an event, and therefore Aw it should 
be taken into account in assigning a time to -he event.’ 


30 Op. cit., p. 180. See also Eric D'Arcy, Human Acts (Oxford, 1963), pp. 47~49 and George P. Fletcher, “Legal Aspects ofthe Decision 
Not to Prolong Life,” Journal of the American Medical Association, vol. 203, (1968), pp. 119-22. 


31 Op. cit. 
32 Op. cit. 
33 Acts and Other Events (Ithaca and London, 1977), pp. 212-18. 
34 Ibid., p. 215, 
bid. i 


35 Ibid. 
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That A is not feeding B is also no help in assigning a 
time, according to Thomson, since that state of affairs 
obtains whether A omits to feed B or simply does not 
feed B. 

In this argument Thomson takes it that omitting to 
do something or refraining from doing something is 
not doing it where one is supposed to doit. Refraining, 
however, is not the same as inaction, and one may 
refrain from doing something whether or not one is 
supposed to do it. When a person refrains from 
preventing the death of another, for example, certain 
states of affairs must obtain: the other’s life must be 
imperiled—that is, there must be a condition such 
that unless the person does something the other will 
die, and the person must have the ability, opportunity, 
and awareness to perform that act. Realizing this 
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makes it possible to give refraining “a place among 
events.” These conditions “guarantee the occur- 
rence of the event” in which a person’s refraining 
consists and make it possible to assign a time to it. 
If there remains a doubt that there are acts of 
refraining which may have causal efficacy, it pro- 
bably rests on nothing more substantial than the idea 
that acts are bodily movements or a push-pull model 
of causation. 

In the light of the failure of these lines of objection 
and the case that has been presented, it seems fair to 
conclude that killing and letting die can be distin- . 
guished in terms of the causal role of the agent and 
that the distinction is inherently relevant to the 
determination of the extent of the moral responsibility 
of the agent.*6 


Recewed June 1, 1979 


36 I am indebted to Eric Mack and Carolyn Morillo for their able defense of views I am concerned to attack. 
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IV. KANT ON APPERCEPTION 


AND A PKiORI 


SYNTHESIS 


PAUL GUYER 


I 

HAT are we to make of Kant’s theory of 
synthesis? One popular approach has been 
simply to reject it all as “an essay in the imaginary 
subject of. transcendental psychology,” having no 
necessary connection to any of the Critique of Pure 
Reason’s true epistemological objectives.’ It seems 
more temperate, however, to grant that certain theses 
about mental processes, though by subject matter in 
the realm of psychology, may nevertheless be proper 


consequences of Kant’s epistemology, insofar as’ 


“every science hasa conceptual apparatus of necessary 
truths” accessible even to the philosopher without 
experimentation.? On this view, Kant’s postulation 
of various processes of empirical synthesis is an 
acceptable correlate of his analysis of the principles 
of human knowledge, and two stratagems may be 
employed to avoid any problem with regard to the a 
priori or transcendental synthesis to which the first 
approach really objects. First, references to a priort 
synthesis can be interpreted as obscure but harmless 
expressions of the theory that empirical syntheses are 
conducted according to certain a priori constraints; 
or, second, it can be conceded that Kant does postulate 
a priori syntheses which are actually independent of 
ordinary experience, but only as a correlate of his 
philosophy of mathematics,’ which may readily be 
separated from his basic theory of knowledge. 


But while these stratagems may appear to rescue. 


what is otherwise respectable ‘in the theory of 
synthesis, they are in fact doubly misguided. First, 
they are false to the text, for Kant postulates not 
merely empirical syntheses in accord with a prion 
rules, but also an a priori or transcendental synthesis 
of all manifolds of intuition, empirical as well as pure 
or mathematical.* This is evident not only in Kant’s 
detailed discussion of threefold synthesis but also in 
his “Copernican” insistence that the mind imposes 


| P. F. Strawson, The Bounds of Sense (London, 1966), p. 32. 


objective: affinity on nature, for the erderlying 
motivation of the former’s postulation of £ angle act 
of imagination antecedent to all particular xperience 
and the latter’s suggestion of an ongoing corstitution 
of the objects of nature is the same, and the a:stinction 
between them, given Kant’s doctrine of th ranscen- 
dental ideality of time, is as little signifscirt as that 
between occasionalism and the theory of fre-estab- 
lished harmony. Second, both the bowdlermation of 
Kant’s theory of a priori synthesis as = harmless 
expression and the false restriction of it to mazhematics 
obscure a real problem in Kant’s deduc ien of the 
applicability of the categories to any pcsatle repre- 
sentation, which must be exposed before amy recon- 
struction of Kant’s theory of empirical knowledge 
can succeed. For Kant’s theory of a prior: synthesis is 
no accident, but the consequence of a mirtzke in.his 
conception of the very keystone of the decuction, the 
transcendental unity of apperception -t-elf. The 
theory of the a priori synthesis or constituti of nature 
arises from the fact that Kant does nor zegin his 
argument from an analytic connection between the 
concept of the self-ascription of experiences and the 
existence of synthetic unity among exp2riences so 
ascribed, but instead commits himself to the a priori 
certainty of a thoroughly synthetic connection be- 
tween consciousness and the self-ascriptier of expe- 
rience, or selj/-consciousness. Unless we realize that 
the theory of a priori synthesis of emp:r_cal reality 
cannot be neatly removed from Kant’s pailosophy 
with the excision of his philosophy of mathematics, 
but can be avoided only be avoiding ar cr-or about 
transcendental apperception itself, we shaL have no 
clear conception of what we can properly assume 
about apperception, and thus no prospect for a 
successful reconstruction of Kant’s deduza of the a 
priori constraints on empirical knowledge 

I will not actually provide such a recomstruction 


2 Graham Bird, “Logik und Psychologie in der Transzendentalen Deduktion,” Kant-Studien 56 (1966), p. 382. 


3 This is the solution suggested by Bird, ibid., p. 375. 


4H. J. Paton’s interpretation of trancendentál synthesis as a synthesis employing the categories but exercized oml~ ən the pure 
manifolds of the a priori intuitions of space and time is thus false to Kant’s text as wel as incoherent. See Kants Metapayacof Experience 


(London, 1936), vol. I, p. 474. 
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here. Rather, I will be chiefly concerned to demon- 
strate only the following points: first, that Kant is 
committed to the existence of an a priori synthesis or 
constitution of objects in all cases of knowledge, not 
just in mathematics; second, that this theory of a priort 
synthesis is a consequence of the certainty which 
Kant ascribes to the transcendental unity of apper- 
ception; but, third, that what Kant assumes about 
apperception can only be construed as a synthetic 
and empirical rather than analytic a priori proposi- 
tion; and, finally, that this proposition about apper- 
ception is not justified by Kant, but rests on a mere 
conflation of the concepts of consciousness and self- 
consciousness. Before concluding, however, I will 
suggest that while one of Kant’s strategies for the 
deduction of the categories is doomed by his confusion 
about the principle of apperception, another is not. 


Il 


Some of Kant’s references to a priori or transcen- 
dental synthesis do commit him only to the a prion 
synthesis of the pure intuitions of mathematics, or else 
to the not patently implausible theory that empirical 
manifolds are synthesized, in the ordinary course of 
experience, in accord with certain a priori constraints. 
A clear example of the first sort of reference is this: 
the “synthesis of apprehension must also be exercised 
a priori, that is, in respect of representations which are 
not empirical. For without it we should never have a 
priori the representations either of space or of time” 
(A gg-100).° Examples which suggest that synthesis 
must have a priort rules, but not that it must actually 
occur 4 priori, may be found in Kant’s claim that “all 
appearances, insofar as objects should be given to us 
through them, must stand under a priori rules of their 
synthetic unity, according to which alone their 
relation in empirical intuition is possible” (A 110), 
and in his assertion that since the identity of 
apperception “must necessarily come into the synthe- 
sis of all the manifold of appearance, so far as this 
synthesis should become knowledge, the appearances, 
are subjected to a priori conditions, with which their 
synthesis ... must thoroughly accord” (A 113). 

But not all of Kant’s references to a priori or 
transcendental synthesis can be so interpreted, for he 
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is clearly committed to the existence of a creative 
synthesis imposing order on the manifold of empirical 
intuition, whether it be conceived of as a single act of 
transcendental imagination preceding all empirical 
synthesis or as an ongoing activity of constitution 
underlying the objective affinity of the objects of 
nature. Evidence for this claim is not hard to find. It 
may be found in Kant’s assertion that there is a 
“synthesis of reproduction in imagination” which 
must be counted among the “transcendental actions 
of the mind” and which is the “a priort ground of a 
necessary synthetic unity of appearances,” for “this 
synthesis of imagination,” he holds, “is grounded 
prior to all experience on an a priori principle, and 
one must assume a pure transcendental synthesis of 
imagination which grounds even the possibility of 
experience” (A 1o1—102). And if this is not clear 
enough evidence of Kant’s postulation of a pure 
synthesis independent of, and in some sense prior to, 
any empirical synthesis, then perhaps such evidence 
can be seen in these statements from the “systematic” 
(A 115) exposition of the deduction in the first edition 
of the Critique: 


... pure apperception supplies a principle of the synthetic 
unity of the manifold in all possible intuition. 

This synthetic unity presupposes a synthesis, or 
includes one, and if the former is to be necessary a priori, 
then so must the latter be an a priori synthesis. ... But 
only the productive synthesis of the imagination can take 
place a priori; the reproductive rests on empirical 
conditions. Thus the principle of the necessary unity of 
the imagination prior to apperception is the ground of 
the possibility of all cognition, particularly of experience 
(A 117-118). 


And in the second edition of the deduction, from 
which so much of the detailed theory of synthesis has 
been removed, the assertion of transcendental synthe- 
sis prior to any particular experience is still allowed 
to stand: “Synthetic unity of the manifold, as given® 
a priori, is therefore the ground of the identity of 
apperception itself, which precedes a priori all my 
determinate thought” (B 134). 

Even if this evidence for Kant’s postulation of a 
single act of transcendental synthesis antecedent to 
all particular experiences is dismissed, surely the 
evidence of his commitment to a transcendental 


5 All references to the Critique of Pure Reason are made by reference to the pagination of the first (A) and second (B) editions. (This paper 
cites no passages included in both editions.) The translations are often my own, though all are made with the translation by Norman 
Kemp Smith [Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, (Second Edition) with corrections, (London, 1933)] open before me. 

ë Hans Vaihinger proposed emending this to “generated” (hervorgebracht), which would have made Kant’s commitment to an a priorit 
act of synthesis even clearer [see the edition of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Raymund Schmidt., ed., (Hamburg, 1930), p. 144b]. This point 
has also been discussed by Malte Hossenfelder, Kants Konstttutionstheorte und die Transzendentale Deduktion (Berlin and New York, 1978), 


p. r16. 
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constitution of the objective affinity of nature as 
underlying all particular empirical investigation 
cannot be. Kant’s theory is not merely that nature 
must demonstrate a certain unity if we are to succeed 
in comprehending it in empirical syntheses con- 
strained by certain rules, but rather that “the order 
and regularity ... in appearances, which we entitle 
nature, we ourselves introduce.” And this is because 
“this unity of nature must be a necessary, that is, a 
priori certain unity of the connection of appearances. 
But how should we be able to get such a synthetic 
unity started a priori, if subjective grounds of such 
unity were not contained in the original sources of 
cognition in our minds [?]’(A 125). Or as Kant 
bluntly concludes the first edition deduction, “con- 
nection and unity (in the representation of an object) 
are to be found solely in ourselves, and therefore 
` precede all experience” (A 130).: 


Ill 


Whatever the details of the machinery, then, it is 
clear that Kant does not argue just that objects must 
conform to certain constraints if experience is to be 
possible, but that by a productive power of the mind 
we actually impose certain rules on the objects of 
experience, or that our experience necessarily has a 
unity which can only be explained by the productive 
unity of the mind. We should not just reject this claim, 
but must ask first why Kant insists upon it. 

Kant’s insistence upon the mind’s imposition of 
order on nature is derived from his conception of the 
transcendental unity of apperception. His argument 
depends on at least these two premises: first, that all 
consciousness of combination in the manifold of 
intuition requires an act of synthesis by the mind; 
and, second, that apperception, or the consciousness 
that various thoughts belong to the same continuing 
self,’ requires a consciousness of a synthetic unity or 
combination of these thoughts by means of some 


concepts other than the bare concept of the self. 


itself—that the mere “analytic unity” of predicating 
“I think” of various thoughts as a “conceptus communis” 


consciousness of this synthesis. 
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presupposes a synthetic unity among ther. (c:. B 193- 
134n). Kant’s commitment to the first premise is 
made particularly clear at B 130, where he maintains 
“that we cannot represent to ourselves arything as 
connected in the object without having previously 
combined it.” His statements of the seccnd premise 
are less obvious, but it seems to be imphec in both 
versions of the deduction: in the first, by the claim 
that “the original and necessary consciousness of the 
identity of the self is at the same time a corsziousness 
of an equally necessary unity of the synthesis of all 
appearances according to concepts” (A c€); in the 
second, perhaps more distinctly, by the assertion that 
“the thoroughgoing identity of apperc2ption in a 
manifold given in intuition contains a srr.thesis of 
representations, and is possible only thzough the 
... This relation, . 
therefore, does not occur because I accomaany each 
representation with consciousness, but rathe> because 
I conjoin each to the others and am conscious of the 
synthesis of them” (B 133). From these tw> premises 
it follows that apperception with regard to a manifold 
of representations, or consciousness of their ascription 
to a continuing, identical self, requires a synthesis of 
these representations in accord with scm: concepts 
distinct from the mere concept of the self. 

The justification of the second premise and the 
connection of it to a particular set of categories are 
the key to any reconstruction of Kant’3 deduction. 
My present concern, however, is only to ask why 
Kant should take this argument to imply that there 
must be an a priori synthesis of the maniccld, or an 
actual zmposition of order on nature? Why should his 
conclusion not be merely that since app=2rception 
requires a synthesis according to certain ccnstraints, 
consciousness of self-identity will occur only when 
the objects of our experience are, indeperdeatly of us, 
such as to allow the successful synthesis of their 
representations according to these rules? 

The answer to this question is that Kart takes the 
representation of apperception itself to be e priori, or 
maintains that since self-consciousness is a “transcen- 
dental representation,” “numerical identi» is insep- 
arable [from it], and a priori certain” (4. 113). If we 


7 The senses in which Kant uses the term “apperception” are multiple, but clearly include at least three distinct meanings: the 
(necessary) representation of the numerical identity ofa self in its different states (e.g, A 107, A 117-118, A 122); the power of the mind 
which produces this representation or the conditions for its occurrence (e.g., A 108, A 112, A 115); and, possibly, the dare thought or 
expression “F think” (e.g., B 133, end). But since it is Kant’s view that the mere representation “I think” has no significance apart from 
an actual synthetic unity of mental states, we can ignore it as a sense of “apperception”; and since there are alternative terms available 
for the power which produces apperception in its first sense—such as “transcendental imagination”—I feel justificd in using 
“apperception” in a sense corresponding most closely to the first of the three here distinguished: as a representation (or jacg-nent) of the 


ascription of a given mental state or states to 4 continuing self. 


8 Kant’s commitment to this premise is also made clear in several reflections, e.g. R 6359, Kant’s gesammelte Schriften (Akademie edition), 
vol. XVIII, p. 687; R 6360, Akademie ed. vol. XVIII, p. 689; R 6362, Akademie ed. vol. XVIII, p. 691. 
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can be certain a priori that we can represent our 

continuing identity in any empirical manifold, then 

we must be certain a priori that we can synthesize it in 

accordance with the rules that are the conditions of 
our consciousness of apperception. This will be 

possible only if our attempts at empirical synthesis, 

the success of which must otherwise wait upon 

experience, are preceded by an act of transcendental 

synthesis, or if we otherwise actively impose order on 

nature. Thus the key step of Kant’s argument lies in 

his claim that “the mind could not possibly think its 

own identity in the manifold of its representations, 

and indeed think it a priori, if it did not have before its 

eyes the identity of its act, which subjects all synthesis ° 
of apprehension ... to a transcendental unity” (A 

108), or in this sequence of claims: 


Weare conscious a priori of the thoroughgoing identity of 
the self in respect of all representations, which can ever 
belong to our knowledge ... ([but]) these can represent 
something in me only if they belong with all others to 
one consciousness, and must therefore at least be capable 
of being connected (A 116-117). This synthetic unity 
presupposes a synthesis, and if the former is to be 
necessary a priori, then so must the latter be an a priori 
synthesis (A 118). 


Or, as Kant asserts in the second edition, to say that 
“I am conscious of identical self in respect of the 
manifold of representations given to me in an 
intuition ... is to say as much as that I am conscious 
to myself a priori of a necessary synthesis of them, 
which is called the original synthetic unity of 
apperception” (B 135). 


IV 


But does the a priori certainty of the numerical 
identity of the self actually imply the suspicious 
doctrine of a priori synthesis? It does so only on a 
certain interpretation. If the a priort certainty of self- 
identity is understood only as the conceptual truth 
that whatever representations one ascribes to oneself 
must be ascribed to the same continuing set of 
representations to which belong all other represen- 
tations ascribed to oneself, in accordance with the 
rules for constructing such sets, it would not imply 
any a priori synthesis. For one could wait upon 
experience and its empirical synthesis to determine 
what representations are ascribed to oneself, and thus 
to determine how far the identity of one’s appercep- 
tion actually extends. Only if the content of the a 


prion principle of apperception is interpreted as the — 


very different proposition that no matter what 
representations one has, one will always be capable of 
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self-ascribing them, does it follow that one can know 
in advance of any particular experiences that one 
will be capable of synthesizing them in accord with 
the conditions of apperception. And only if the 
certainty of apperception is so interpreted must the 
advance guarantee for the possibility of empirical 
synthesis represented by a priori syntheses or the 
transcendental constitution of nature be invoked. In 
other words: the purely hypothetical and analytic 
assertion that if the ascription of a representation to 
an identical self is possible, then it must also be 
possible to connect that representation to others 
ascribed to that self by a certain kind of synthesis, as 
the condition of self-ascription, implies nothing about 
the actual occurrence of any syntheses; only the 
thoroughly existential and synthetic claim that all of 
one’s representations can be ascribed to oneself 
requires the advance postulation of any form of 
synthesis or a theory of imposition. 

That Kant is committed to the interpretation of 
the principle of apperception as a synthetic rather 
than analytic certainty is. especially obvious in his 
theory of affinity, where he simply denies that it can 
be “quite contingent that appearances chance to fit 
into a nexus of human knowledge.” That is, Kant 
asserts the irnpossibility of what I have claimed to be 
compatible with a strictly analytic interpretation of 
the certainty of apperception—‘that though we had 
the power of associating perceptions, it would yet 
remain in itself quite undetermined and contingent 
whether they were in fact associable; and in case they 
were not, that there might exist a multitude of 
perceptions, and indeed an entire sensibility, in which 
much empirical consciousness would be encountered 
in my mind, but separated, and without belonging to 
a consciousness of myself’—precisely because he 
takes the principle of apperception to entail that “all 
appearances must so enter the mind or be appre- 
hended that they accord with the unity of appercep- 
tion” (A 121-122). 

But isn’t the interpretation of Kant’s principle of 
apperception as synthetic precluded by his own 
repeated assertion that the “principle of the necessary 
unity of apperception is itself indeed an identical, 
therefore analytical proposition” (B 135; cf. B 138)? 
No, for his assertion is false. Even on a generous 
conception of analyticity, the principle which Kant 
both relies on and actually characterizes as analytic 
is, in fact, synthetic. By allowing Kant a generous 
conception of analyticity, I mean that I am not 
denying the analyticity of his inference from the self- 
ascription of representations “to that condition under 
which alone I can ascribe them to the identical self as 
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my representations” (B 138).° Even if one insists that 
the conditions for its occurrence are not “contained 
in the concept” of apperception, this proposition still 
has the ring of self-evidence. My objection is rather 
that Kant does not confine himself to the inference 
from the self-ascribability of particular representa- 


tions to the satisfaction of the conditions for their self- - 


ascription by those representations, but instead com- 
mits himself to the quite distinct, synthetic proposition 
that whatever is to count as a representation at all must 
be fit for self-ascription. 

This is not evident in the first formulation of the 
principle of apperception which Kant calls analytic, 
the statement at B 134 that “the thought [that] these 
representations given in intuition one and all belong 
to me accordingly means the same as [the thought] 
that I unite them in one self-consciousness, or at least 
can so unite them.” This can be taken to mean merely 
that the thought that various representations, sev- 
erally, belong to me is equivalent to the thought that 
they, collectively, constitute the thoughts of a single 
self, and to rest on nothing but the concept of a 
continuing self. But this is not the principle from 
which Kant deduces the applicability of the categories 
to all possible representations. This principle emerges 
only in what Kant calls analytic at B 138, the 
proposition that “all my representations in any given 
intuition must be subject to that condition under 
which alone I can ascribe them to the identical self as 
my representations.” This, however, does not state the 
analytical truth that whatever representations I can 
ascribe to myself as my own are subject to whatever 
conditions govern such ascription. It asserts the very 
different claim that I cannot have a representation 
which is not subject to these conditions. To put it 
bluntly, Kant asserts that I cannot have a represen- 
tation which Į cannot recognize as my own. This is 
certainly a synthetic claim, and it is only to explain 
how thes proposition can be known to be true a priori 
that Kant must invoke a theory of transcendental 
synthesis. 

In one passage which has not received the press 
accorded to his assertions of analyticity, Kant does 
appear to admit precisely what I have just argued. 
This passage is the footnote on A117, and occurs right 


in the midst of the first edition’s systematic exposition - 


of the deduction. In it, Kant not only asserts his claim 
that “all empirical consciousness has a necessary 
relation to a transcendental consciousness (preceding 
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all particular experience), namely the ccrsciousness 
of myself, as original apperception”; he alse says that 
“the synthetic proposition, that all diverse empirical 
consciousness must’ be connected in a sigle self- 
consciousness, is the absolutely first and synthetic 
principle of our thought in general.” And as far as I 
can see, there is simply no difference between what is 
here said to be synthetic and the claim tha- all of my 
representations must be self-ascribable, which the 
second edition calls analytic. 


V 


Kant does not attempt to reconcile his two 
characterizations of the principle of apperception, 
but instead simply suppresses the first edition’s 
admission that it is synthetic in favor of rhe second 
edition’s claim of analyticity. And in a way, this is 
appropriate. For even in the first edition, Kant does 
not put forth his principle as brute fact. Rather, he 
attempts to support it by a manipulation of the 
concept of consciousness itself. He does not, however, 
succeed in deriving his principle by a strictly 
analytical procedure, but instead attains it only by 
conflating the concepts of consciousness and self- 
consciousness. 

Kant’s argument might be thought to r2quire two 
steps: first, the demonstration that all representations 
involve consciousness, and second, the proof that all 
consciousness involves self-consciousness. The first 
step is easy enough, for representatiors just are 
modifications of consciousness. This is asserted several 
times: thus, preceding his assertion that al. empirical 
consciousness is related to original apperception, 
Kant first reminds us that to deny that “al! represen- 
tations have a necessary relation to a possiol empirical 
consciousness... would be to say as much as that 
they do not exist at all” (A 117n; cf. A = 6); and in 
introducing his discussion of affinity, be maintains 
that “apart from its relation to an at leest possible 
consciousness, appearance would never bz an object 
of knowledge for us, and would therefor2 be nothing 
for us, and since appearance has in itself ro objective 
reality, and exists only in cognition, it would be 
nothing at all” (A 120). And that'represertations just 
are impingements on consciousness, and thus cannot 
exist except as states of consciousness, is incontesta- 
ble.!° But Kant’s attempt to use this fact to prove the 
second step, that there can be no perceptions which 


? This sort of inference, of course, is a typically Kantian move; it is central, for instance, in the Second Edition’s Refetetion of Idealism 


(see B 276). 


10 One passage in the Anthropology from a Pragmatic Point of View, where Kant considers “obscure” ideas (§5, Akademie 2c. vol. VII, pp. 
135-137), may appear to cast doubt on Kant’s subscription to this principle. But it does not, for it really makes only the two points that 


~ 
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cannot fit into the “nexus of human knowledge” (A 
121), is not. For he derives the impossibility of 
consciousness without self-consciousness (and, thus, 
synthetic unity), solely from this further claim: “it is 
only because I ascribe all perceptions to one conscious- 
ness (of original apperception) that I can say of all 
perceptions that Iam conscious of them” (A 122). But 
this, while perhaps true, proves Kant’s point only if 
it is already assumed that I can say I am conscious of 
whatever states I am in fact conscious. But this is just 
to assume that consciousness is self-consciousness, or 
that I must be capable of self-ascription whenever I 
am capable of consciousness at all—the very propo- 
sition that Kant must prove. In other words, Kant 
has no argument at all for the thesis that all 
consciousness is self-consciousness, but only a confla- 
tion of the two concepts. 

Perhaps Kant’s error stems from tacitly thinking 
of consciousness only from a first-person point of 
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and third-person ascriptions of consciousness. It does 
seem indisputable that whichever of one’s own states 
one can recognize as states of consciousness must also 
involve self-consciousness, for to recognize one’s state 
as conscious (or anything else, for that matter) first 
requires recognizing it as one’s own state. But from 
this it does not follow that one could not have a state 
of consciousness without being able to ascribe it to 
oneself, or without self-consciousness, for there might 
be cases in which one is conscious without recognizing 
it. There might be cases, in other words, in which 
other persons could truly ascribe consciousness to one - 
without one being able to so oneself.!! For example: 

if we regard dreams as modifications of consciousness, 
but also regard the occurrence ofrapid eve movements 
(REMs) as good empirical evidence for the simulta- 
neous occurrence of dreaming, then we may regard 
our own observation of REMs in another as evidence 
that the other is conscious at a given moment, even 


view; at any rate, the error I am attributing to him 
can be made obvious by distinguishing between first- 


though it later turns out that the other person himself 
has no memory of his dream, and thus cannot ascribe 


(i) in the case of Leibnizian obscure ideas we may not be immediately aware of all the features of the objects we refer those ideas to and 
(ii) there may be sensations in us of which we are not conscious at a given time, though we may become so. Neither of these points amounts 
to an assertion that we may have ideas without consciousness tout court. 

11 (a) My use of the distinction between first- and third-person ascriptions of consciousness to explain the confusion underlying Kant’s 
assertion that we are certain a pron of our continuing identity may be objected to on the ground that Kant himself introduces this very 
distinction in the third Paralogism of the first edition of the Critique. There, Kant writes that 

In my own consciousness, therefore, identity of person is unfailingly met with. But if I view myself from the standpoint, of another 

person (as object of his outer intuition), it is this outer observer who first represents me m time, for in the apperceptzon time is represented, 

strictly speaking, only in me. Although he admits, therefore, the “I” which accompanies, and indeed with complete identity, all 

representations at all times in my consciousness, he will draw no inference from this to the objective permanence of myself (A 362-363). 
If this is meant that while it is analytically true that anything which Z call a state of myself is ascribed to the same continuing subject as 
any other state so ascribed, it is at most synthetically true and knowable only a posteriori that whatever another calls a state of me must be 
ascribed to such a subject, it would make the very point which I accuse Kant of failing to notice in his Transcendental Deduction. But 
(i) Kant’s notice of this point in the Paralogisms would, in any case, not be incompatible with his failure to notice it in the Deduction, and 
(ii) the thesis that I have just expressed is not, I think, the point of A 362-363. Rather, this passage is meant to argue only that a subjective 
awareness of identity or continuing consciousness is not in itself direct and immediate evidence for the continuous and co-terminous 
existence of a self-identical substratum for that consciousness, such as a body which might be observed by another. And this point neither 
requires nor entails a retraction of what I have argued to be the unjustified claim that we can never be conscious of a mental state at all 
without also ascribing it to a continuing self. 

(b) In his article on “The Proof-Structure of Kants Transcendental Deduction” (The Review of. Metaphysics 22 (1969), pp. 640-659), 
Dieter Henrich attempts to make a point like that for which I have just argued, but does not make it as clearly as I hope I have. His 
suggestion is that Kant’s commitment to “the extensive thesis that all representations which arise in the sensibility of a being are to that 
degree also already potentially conscious representations” is connected to an equivocation or “shift of meaning in the expression ‘mine’ ”(p. 
654). This is less than completely clear for two reasons. (i) While I believe that Henrich does mean by * ‘sensibility” and “conscious” much 
what I mean by “consciousness” and “self-conscious”, respectively, his use of “conscious” to mean “self-conscious” obscures how Kant 
actually conflates consciousness and self-consciousness. (ii) While Henrich does not make fully explicit exactly what the two senses of 

“mine” are which Kant is supposed to confuse, it seems that they are supposed to be, on the one hand, whatever is “only available to be 
taken up into [my] consciousness” or merely “in relation to me,” and, on the other hand, what I actually recognize to belong to me or to 
be my own state of mind. But I do not find it obvious that there are any such two senses of “mine”. While there may be certain 
circumstances in which I may use “mine” indeterminately, to refer to whatever belongs or pertains to me without specifying particulars, 
it seems generally true of “mine” not only that it means something like “belonging to or pertaining to the speaker” but also that it can only 
be used by the speaker to mean this, and thus that it cannot be used to refer to anything that pertains to a speaker, such as any state of which 
he merely could be conscious. So it can be used to refer only to what a speaker recognizes as his own. But to say this is precisely to say. that 
a first-person expression like “mine” is contextually opaque in a way that a third-person expression like “his” or “hers” is not, or that 
though when another uses “his” in reference to me, “his” and “mine” may have the same intension—what belongs to me—their 
extensions may not be the same, for the other may recognize me to be in a state which I do not or cannot recognize as mine. Thus, what 
Kant fails to see is not that “mine” is ambiguous, but that “his” and “mine” are not always co-extensional, or first- and third-person 
ascriptions of consciousness always congruent. 
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consciousness to himself with respect to the moment 
in question—or accompany what we know to have 
been his consciousness with self-consciousness. 


VI 


These remarks need not disprove that we are self- 
conscious whenever we are conscious. I need argue 
only that there is a burden of proof on whoever would 
assert that proposition, which burden Kant does not 
sustain. Thus, the premise of his theory of transcen- 
dental synthesis or the subjective constitution of the 
affinity of nature is unfounded, and that “transcen- 
dental psychology” may be removed from “what is 
living” in Kant’s philosophy. But if the a priori 
certainty of the principle of apperception 1s denied, 
what remains viable in Kant’s program for the 
deduction of the categories? 


To answer this question, we must recognize that 


Kant suggested (at least) two quite distinct strategies 
for this deduction, and that only one of them is 
undermined by the argument I have presented. This 
is the strategy on which it is actually the primary 


premise of the deduction that apperception is com-. 
prised by “Cartesian evidence” for or a priori certainty- 


of our continuing self-identity, an identity presum- 
ably meant to extend to any situation in which we 
have consciousness at all. With the additional premise 
that we have no a priori knowledge of the particular 
contents of as yet unexperienced thoughts, such. a 
deduction then concludes that we must have a priori 
knowledge of the rules by which individual thoughts, 
whatever their contents, may be connected.!* These 
rules, of course, are the categories. But the `a priori 
certainty of apperception is not possible without a 
priori syntheses, and without such a priori certainty an 
argument of this form cannot get off the ground. 
However, the exclusion of a priori synthesis from his 
argument leaves room for Kant’s alternative concep- 
tion of apperception, and for his alternative strategy 
for the deduction of synthetic a priori principles of the 
understanding. On this alternative account, apper- 
ception is not comprised of any a priori insight into 
one’s own continuing identity, but is instead consti- 
tuted by the collection of empirical yet objectively 
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valid judgments by which one asserts th2 zentinuing 
identity of one’s own consciousness ard ascribes 
determinate positions to particular thoughts or 
representations within this consciousness {cf. B 139- 
142). That is, apperception does not consist nerely of 
protocols that various representations seem to belong 
together, nor does it consist of judgmz2t: directly 
about the objects of those representations Mstead, it 
consists of considered judgments about the-continuing 
identity of one’s consciousness and the particular 
positions of its thoughts in an objectively o- publicly 
valid order of time or events. Appercept.cn consists 
of genuine. knowledge-claims about one’s dentity. As 
Kant characterizes them, these claims <r= assertions 
that one’s representations “belong to one nother in 
virtue of the necessary unity of appercepicn in the 
synthesis of intuitions, that is, according © principles 
of the objective determination of all representations, 
in so far as knowledge can be acquired by means of 
these representations” (B 142). The deduction of the 
categories would then proceed by the d2monstration 
that the contents of apperception, these chjectively 
valid judgments about oneself, are po-sible, or, 
epistemologically, can be justified, onl” if certain 
categories, or certain principles empleying those 
categories, are judged to obtain of the 35j-cts of the 
representations with respect to which apye-ception is 
asserted. The force of this argument is act that the 
psychological phenomenon of consciousmess, or per- 
haps even a sense of self, can occur Daly if the 
categories apply to objects, a position wh_ch would 
require some “transcendental psychology”: rather, it 
is that objectively valid judgments about one’s identity 
and the position of one’s thoughts within it can be 
justified only if certain categorial principles apply to 
the objects of one’s thoughts.!9 

Kant provided materials for or sketches of this 
argument in a number of places—not ust in such 
obvious ones as the first edition deducticr’sdiscussion 
of three-fold synthesis (A 99-107), the Amalogies of ` 
Experience, and the second edition’s 2=ftation of 
Idealism (B 275-279), but also in a number of private 
notes from periods both antedating anc >ostdating 
the two editions of the Critique of Pure aon itself.'4 


12 An argument of this form has been held to be the key to Kant’s deduction by Dieter Henrich in Identitat und Gajcktivitat: Eine 
Untersuchung über Kants transzendentale Deduktion (Heidelberg: Karl Winter Universitatsverlag, 1976), pp. 86-92; the expresicn “Cartesian 
evidence” is introduced on p. 59, and “Cartesian certainty” is used on p. 87. For further discussion of this book, see my r=view in The 


Joumal of Philosophy, vol. 76 (1979), pp. 151—167. 


13 For further discussion of the Kantian idea of objectively valid judgments about subjective states, see Lewis White Becl’sarticle, “Did 
the Sage of Königsberg Have no Dreams?” now published in English in his collection Essays on Kant and Hume (New Haven and London, 


1978), pp. 38—50. 


14 I have in mind particularly some of the reflections included in the so-called Duisburg Nachlass of about 1775 {R 4674-41-84, Akademie 
ed. vol. XVII, pp. 643-671), and another group of reflections from 17g0 in which Kant continues his efforts at a refutation of idealism 


(R 6311-6316, Akademie ed. vol. XVIII, pp. 607-623). 
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The detailed discussion of this argument is beyond 
the compass of the present, chiefly propaedeutic 
paper. But a hint of Kant’s intentions can be given. 
The argument begins with a conception of appercep- 
tion as “the consciousness of thinking, that is, of 
representations, as they are placed in [one’s] mind [so 
wie ste im Gemiithe gesetzt werden].” Such apperception 
or positioning of one’s thoughts requires three kinds 
of temporal determination: a determination of the 
temporal magnitude of the continuing subject to 
which particular thoughts are assigned; determina- 
tions of the temporal positions in which particular 
successions of thoughts occur; and determinations 
that various thoughts may be regarded as held 
simultaneously.!° In Kant’s various versions, the 
argument is then continued by the introduction of 
such premises as that time itself cannot be perceived 
(B 219) or that time does not itself have, as the mere 
form of inner sense, a sufficient number of dimensions 
to allow for all of these different determinations of 
temporal relations.!© And by such lemmata, the 
argument concludes that the objectively valid deter- 
minations required by apperception can be made or 
justified only if the objects of the thoughts positioned 
in such apperception are regarded as enduring 
external substances with states in relations of both 
causal succession and simultaneous interaction. But 
this is just to say that apperception itself is possible 
only if the objects of thought are subjected to what 
Kant always regarded as the chief among his 
categories.” 

Obviously, this deduction would work only with a 
persuasive demonstration that judgments of self- 
consciousness do require correlative judgments about 
the states of external objects, and such a demonstration 
has not been provided here. But supposing it could be 
supplied, we might then describe the results of Kant’s 
argument as follows. Particular assertions of apper- 
ception or self-identity would not be known a priori, 
as they could be only if the theory of a priori synthesis 
were true, but would instead be synthetic truths 
known a posterzor:—truths dependent on actual expe- 
rience. And Kant’s three claims about the temporal 
structure of self-consciousness could be known a priori, 
perhaps, but only because they merely analyze the 
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15 R 4674, Akademie ed. vol. XVII, p 647. 
16 R 6315, Akademie ed. vol. XVII, p. 618. 
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concept of apperception. The conclusion of Kant’s 
argument, however, that judgments of apperception 
are possible only if categorial principles apply to our 
objects of thought, would result from neither a mere 
analysis of self-consciousness nor an inductive inves- 
tigation of actual occurrences of self-consciousness. 
Rather, it would derive from the fundamental 
requirements for making judgments ‘of temporal 
duration and position, and could thus be regarded as 
the source of synthetic a priori principles. The 
prospects for a Kantian deduction of the categories, 
therefore, need not depend on a theory of a priori 
apperception and a priori synthesis. That self-con- 
sciousness obtains with respect to any given intuitions 
might be known only a posteriori, and thus that the - 
categories apply to any particular objects may also be 
contingent. But that self-consciousness is possible only 
when the categories do apply to the external objects 
of such consciousness might still be a synthetic 
proposition known a priert. And this would mean that 
the objective validity of the categories would be as 
well-entrenched as claims of self-consciousness them- 
selves—claims which, while contingent and a posteriori, 
may still, as a class, be beyond the reach of any serious 
skepticism. . 

So the implausibility of a priorisynthesis undermines 
the idea of apperception as an a priori certainty of 
one’s continuing identity which could directly entail 
the a priori certainty of categories for its objects. But 
it leaves ample room for a conception of apperception 
as an objectively valid consciousness of one’s own self- 
identity, which comprises assertions of the temporal 
duration, succession, and simultaneity of thoughts, 
and which, because of the conditions of the possibility 
of such assertions, is itself possible only when certain 
categories apply to objects. Seen in this light, the 
notion of apperception cannot prove that no object of 
consciousness could ever fail to conform to the 
categories, but can still provide insight into 
the -fundamental conditions of the possibility 
of self-consciousness, and thus of self-conscious 
claims to knowledge in general. Freed of the 
encumbrance of a prion synthesis, the concept of 
apperception may still be of profound importance 
for epistemology.!® 
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17 See, for instance, R 5284 and 5286 Akademie ed. vol. XVIII, p. 143. 
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V. PLATO ON 


RICHARD J. 


WEEN a philosophical doctrine is as counter- 


intuitive as the Platonic doctrine that Forms . 


are real, whereas their sensible instances are not real, 
it is tempting to attribute a special meaning to one of 
the words or phrases in the doctrine. Perhaps Plato 
used the phrase “tò dv” (“that which is” or “that 
which is real”) and the word “dvtw¢” (“really”) in 
some special sense. 

The most plausible and well worked out interpret- 
ation along these lines is, I think, that of Gregory 
Vlastos.! Sometimes, Vlastos tells us, Plato means by 
“a real FY” “a cognitively reliable F,” “an F that 
should be investigated if one wants to discover the 
nature of Fs.” Plato thought tuat only Forms are real 
because he thought that only Forms are cognitively 
reliable. 

The attempt to explain why Plato thinks that 
Forms are real by appealing to their knowability 
runs counter to the text, however. As Vlastos himself 
points out, 


nothing can be more clear than that Plato considers the 
physical world itself less real than the Forms, and thinks 
he can thereby account for our incapacity to reach 
adequately true thoughts of it. (R. 477-9; Ti. 28-9).? 


If Plato means by “real,” “cognitively reliable,” we 
have no more reason to say that Plato believed the 
Forms to be real because he believed them to be 
cognitively reliable than we have to say that he 
believed them to be cognitively reliable because he 
believed them to be real. Even if “cognitively 
reliable” is only part of what Plato means by “real,” 
if cognitive reliability is one of several necessary 
conditions of reality, we still-do not explain why Plato 
thought Forms are real by pointing out that they 
satisfy this necessary condition. 


REAL BEING 


KETCHUM 


I believe that the degrees of reality docrrme can be 
made out to be a plausible, intelligible theory without 
attributing to Plato some special sense o7 -he words 
“real” and “really.” I will try to show that the 
doctrine is a consequence of some plausid e, though 
controversial, doctrines which Plato undoubtedly 
held. By reducing the degrees of realiry doctrine to 
theories which are far less counterintuitive than it, I 
hope to remove, to some degree, the air o7 2aradox. 


I 


I intend to explain the degrees of rezlt- doctrine 
as a degrees oT bemg doctrine. That is c say, I will 
understand “ovoia” as “being” (not as “rea_ity”) and 

“tò ov” as “that which ts” (not as “that which is 
real”).2 Thus, “77... obdota Ovta¢ oor” (Phaedrus, 
247C) becomes “the being that really is” ‘rot “really 
real reality”), and “td dv Gvtac” (Pideus, 59D) 
becomes “that which. really zs” (not “tha which is 
really real”). “Being” (1) oboia) is the abstract noun 
derived from the verb “to be” (eivat). To uaderstand 
Plato’s talk of being as talk of reality is 1 > 2scure the 
close relation that exists between “beinz~ and the 
verb “to be.” 

What needs explaining then is not why all and 
only Forms are real but rather why al and only 
Forms have that being that really z,* ard mày all and 
only Forms really ave. The only reason -Lat reality 
need enter a discussion of the doctrine at a is due to 
Plato’s use of tne adverb, “dvrac,” “reall~.° 

Being is jus: that Form which is partaxen of by 
everything that zs; a thing has being or sa being if 
and only ifit zs.> But what is it to say of a tang simply 


; “Degrees of Reality in Plato,” in Platonic Studies (Princeton, 1973), pp. 58-75. 


2 Op. cit., p. 65, n. 


3 For the sake of clarity, I italicize the verb “to be” when it occurs without a completion. 

4 Plato rarely speaks in the middle dialogues of things partaking in being (though see Republic, 585C7-8 and Di~—s). Miy use of the 
phrase “having being” is intended as a natural parsing of other metaphors. For example, the philosopher. who wants to kecw every part 
of being (Republic, 485B5—7) wants, in my words, to know everything that has being. Tc be in that place that holds the bcimg that really 


is (Phaedrus, 247C3—-E6) is to have real being. 


> Plato frequently uses “ “to öv” to refer to Forms alone. Contexts in which this use occurs however make it fairly chezr zhat this is a 


somewhat technical use. ‘ 
lines earlier in the dialogue, 249C4. ‘ 


ws 


‘tò OV 


‘td Svta” at Phaedrus, 249E5, for example, is little more than an abbreviation of “rò dv öčvrøç” carring a few 
can of course be used to refer to everything, Forms and particulars alike (Phe, 79A), and 


“ý ooie” can be used to refer to the Form possessed by everything that zs (Timaeus, 52C.4—5). It is this less technical broed-u+ of the verb 
“to be” and its derivatives that I am attempting to clarify in this section. 
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that it is? Vlastos has argued, I think convincingly, 
that at least in contexts in which grades of being are 
discussed “being” is not to be understood as “exist- 
ence.”® I think that the verb “to be” as it occurs in 
such contexts is simply the copula.’ I will understand 
“that which is” as meaning the same as “that which 
is something or other.” I will call such uses of the 
copula without a grammatical completion, “system- 
atically eliptical” uses.® 

The phrases, “is something or other,” and its 
apparent negation, “is nothing at all,” are, however, 
vague. The problem is that it is not at all clear 
whether or not “x is something or other” is entailed 
by “x is not F.” It seems we can argue the point both 
ways. If x is, e.g., not brown, then there is something, 
it may be argued, which x is, namely: not brown. On 
the other hand, it seems totally out of place to respond 
to a request to list some of the things that x is by 
saying that x is not brown. The problem with “x is 
nothing at all” is that it is not clear whether or not it 
is consistent with “x is not F.” 

I will understand the schema “x is something or 
‘other” as not entailed by “x is not F.” In accepting 
this interpretation I am going beyond what is 
demanded by the texts of the middle dialogues, the 
dialogues upon which the present interpretation will 
be based. Let me, however, offer some weak support 
for taking “x zs as entailed only by non-negated 
predicate expressions. 

In Plato’s Greek “being” (“h oùoia”) has two uses. 
In what I shall call its absolute use, it simply refers to 
that Form in which anything that zs partakes. “Being” 
also has a relative use in such expressions as “the 
being of justice.” Each Form not only has being, but 
also its own particular being. To ask what the being 
of a Form is, is to ask what its nature is; it is to ask 
what that Form is in the strict Socratic sense. No 
sentence of the form, “F-ness is not ... ,” however, 
states the being of F-ness. To say that F-ness is not G 
is not to say what F-ness is. If a discussion of the being 
of some thing is a discussion of what that thing is (as 
opposed to a discussion of what it is not) then a 
discussion of being in general ought to be a discussion 
of what it is for a thing to be some thing or other (as 
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opposed to a discussion of what it is for a thing not to 
be something or other). 

Perhaps the problem, as well as the relation I see 
between the two uses of “being,” can be clarified by 
an analogy. The English word “meaning” has both a 
relative and absolute use. We speak of words having 
meaning and also of the meaning of particular words. 
To ask what the meaning of a given word is, is just to 
ask what that word means. To ask what meaning in 
general is, is to ask what it is for a word to mean 
something or other. But from the fact that “blipsh” 
does not mean “good,” it surely does not follow that 
“blipsh” has meaning. It likewise does not follow from 
the fact that justice is not the interest of the stronger 
that justice therefore has being. If, however, to be 
were to be something or other in the broad sense, this 
inference would be forced upon us. 

Let me summarize the present interpretation of 
Plato’s use of “being,” using the analogy with 
“meaning” where appropriate. 


1. “x es” means the same as “x is something or other.” 

2. x has being if and only if x zs. 
x has meaning if and only if x means (something or 
other). ' 

3. The being of x is what x is. 
The meaning of x is what x means. 

4. To discuss being is to discuss what it is for something to 
be. 
To discuss meaning is to discuss what it is for something 
to mean. 


If this is correct, it seems to me fair to say that for 
Plato a discussion of being is a discussion of affirmative 
predication. I also think that being, understood jin ` 
this way, can be meaningfully discussed. There are 
differences between saying “x is F” on the one hand 
and “x becomes F” or “x seems F” on the other. That 
is to say, there are differences between being and 
becoming, between being and seeming. Insofar as we 
can say something about what these. differences 
amount to, we can intelligibly discuss being. The fact 
that the copula requires a completion no more 
precludes our talking about being that the fact that 
the verb “to mean” requires a direct object precludes 
our talking about meaning. 


€ Gregory Vlastos, “A Metaphysical Paradox,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Association (1966), vol. 39, pp. 6-10. 

7? That such phrases can be understood as containing the copula was first suggested by G. E. L. Owen, “Aristotle on the Snares of 
Ontology,” in New Essays in Plato and Aristotle, ed. R. Bambrough (London, 1965), p. 71. 

8 The systematically eliptical use of the incomplete copula is to be distinguished from two other uses: (a) its use in a context which 
specifies some particular predicate as its completion; {b} its use as a bound predicate variable. An instance of (a) occurs at Republic 508A 
where “the things that are” is eliptical for “the things that are good.” An instance of (b) occurs at Theaetetus 152A where “of the things 
that are that they are...” is eliptical for “of the things that are F that they are F . . . for any F.” l 

9 Euthyphro, 11 A6-B1; Phaedo, 65D13~E1. In the Cratylus, 386D-E, not only Forms but things in general are said to have their own 


being (odgia). 
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II 


Throughout the middle dialogues, Plato seems 
ambivalent as to whether or not sensible objects have 
being. To be sure, he denies that they really are. The 
question is: are they at all? In the Phaedrus the things 
which we say are (249C) and which we call beings 
(247E) are said to be different from the things that 
really are. Is what we say simply false? Perhaps what 
we say is merely misleading or imprecise as my 
calling an acquaintance or fair weather friend a 
“friend” might be misleading. ‘The theory as presented 
in the Republic most strongly suggests that sensible 
objects have some being or some kind of being. 
Sensible objects “fall between that which purely zs 
and that which completely zs not” (477A). Forms, by 
Implication, are said to be more than sensible objects 
(515D) and this certainly suggests that sensible objects 
are to some degree. Elsewhere in the Republic (4g0A- 
B), however, Plato contrasts the things that naturally, 
or by nature (zeg@vx@c), are with the many things that 
are opined fo be. It is clear that Plato is here denying 
that sensible objects are by nature. It is not at all clear, 
`- however, that we are to think of opinions about such 
_ objects as true. The Timaeus (27D-28A) seems, on 
first reading, to settle the issue.}° “What is that which 
always zs and does not have becoming and what is 
that which always becomes but never zs?” Since the 
answers are “objects of knowledge” and “objects of 
opinion” respectively it would seem that sensible 
objects are here claimed to have no being at all. When 
Plato gives this answer, however, he says that the 
` things that become “never really are” (28A3-4). Has 
Plato taken back what he originally told us, so that 
sensible objects are... but not really? Or are we to 
understand that what never really zw has no being at 
all, though it may become? 

Let me make the ambivalence as sharp as possible. 
Does Plato believe (A): There are two kinds of being, 
call them “real-being” (short for “the being that 
really is,” Phaedrus, 247C)'! and simply “being;” all 


'0 I assume that the Timaeus belongs to Plato’s middle period. 
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and only Forms have real being while all and perhaps 
only sensibles have being? Or does Plato kelieve (B): 
There is only one kind of being, real beinz, possessed 
by forms but. not by sensible particular: ?!* If (A), 
“Protagoras is a sophist” may be true but “Protagoras 
really is a sophist” is false. If (B), no sentence of the 
form “a is F” is true where “a” is a place holder for 
expressions that refer to a sensible object. 

Though alternatives (A) and (B) present us with 
distinct theories, the theories are closely related. 
Plato’s reasons, whatever they may havz been, for 
distinguishing between Forms as things thar really are 
and sensibles as things that are though perhaps not 
really were no doubt operative in his distinction 
between Forms as things that always are and sensibles 
as things that become but cannot be. In wnat follows, 
I will provide an interpretation of the theory 
presented by alternative (A). I will assum= zhat being 
is distinct from real-being and that all andsonly Forms 
have real-being. In section V, I will argue that those 
passages which suggest alternative (B) are in fact 
consistent with alternative (A). 


iit 


The decision to opt for alternative (a? is tanta- 
mount to deciding to understand “realy” in that 
sense which is paraphrasable by means cf “truly,” 
“genuinely,” “is a paradigm case of,” and “is a good 
example of”: the sense in which “is not rezlly F” does 
not entail “is not F.” To say, “It is reelly raining 
now,” using this sense of “really” is just te claim that 
what is going on is a paradigm or extreme case of 
rain. One might deny that it is really rataing in this 
sense of “really” ifit were drizzling or if tre rain were 
mixed with sleet and snow. To say, “it is really 
raining” by way of correcting the mistaken belief of 
a person who thinks that the water falling on his 
window comes from a neighbor’s garder. hose, is to 
use “really” in a different sense. In this sense of 


U It is difficult to understand the phrase, “the being that really is,” literally. Use of this phrase strongly suggests that there is another 
kind of being different from the being that really is, and any kind of being must, gue kind or Form, really be. The poin. & even more 
obvious in the case of the phrase “that being which always is.” (Republic, 485B) Though Plato's use of this phrase does suggest that there 
is another kind of being, he does not mean to suggest, I submit, that there is a kind or Form of being which itself only sometimes ts. I will 
understand Plato’s “the being that really u” (and my “real-being”) as equivalent to “the being possessed by everything tka: really is.” 

12 The distinction between alternatives (A) and (B) might have been stated by appealing to degrees of participation ratner than kinds 
of being. Assume that there is only one kind of being: being itself or real-being. Alternative (B) remains as stated above. Afternative (A) 
becomes either (a) Forms partake more of real-being than sensible objects do (see Republic, 585Bff. for use of the locution “partake more 
of being”) or (b) Forms partake of being only while sensible objects partake of both being and not-being (Republic, 478E . My concern 
in this paper is to explain why Plato believed that Forms alone really are. Plato’s own ‘explanation’ of the reality of Forns in terms of 
kinds of being or degrees of participation is a related but distinct issue. 

13 “x is not really F” usually entails “x is not F at all.” I can, however, say to someone who is eating what I take to be a poor excuse for 
chop suey, “That is not really chop suey,” without implying that it is not chop suey at all. 
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“really,” “It is not really raining” entails “It is not 
raining at all.” 

If a discussion of being is, for Plato, a discussion of 
predication, or what it is for something to be 
something or other, then a distinction between being 
and real being is a distinction between types of 
predication or ways of being something or other. 
Some statements are seen as good, true and genuine 
instances of predication. Others are seen as less than 
paradigm cases of predication. To put the point in 
more Platonic language, some cases of a thing’s being 
something are paradigm cases of a thing’s being 
things in general. Others are not. 

The distinction between being and real-being is, I 
think, both trivial and easily justified : a thing possesses 
real-being just in case it really is something or other 
and a thing possesses being just in case it is something 
or other. Since some things are F without really being 
F, e.g., a fair weather friend is a friend but is not 
really a friend, there is a distinction between being 
and real-being. It seems both gratuitous and pedantic 
to elevate the simple fact that “to be” is not always 
“to really be” to a distinction between types of 
predication of kinds of being. But this is true, I think, 
only because the fact that “to be” is not always “ 
really be” is both trivial and apparently unimportant. 
What is neither trivial nor unimportant is the claim 
that all and only Forms really are something or other. 
If there are mutually exclusive classes of beings, 
things that really are on the one hand and things that 
merely ave on the other, a distinction between kinds 
of being or types of predication may be not only 
appropriate but called for. 

What still needs explaining, however, is why Plato 
believes that all and only Forms really are something 
or other. 


IV 


Plato uses any number of adverbial modifiers of 
the verb “to be” in expressions which refer to Forms. 
He speaks not only of “that which really zs” but also 
of “that which always is” (Philebus, 59A), “that 
which purely (eiAixpivédc) is” (Republic, 478D), “that 
which by nature (zeg@uKdc) is”? (Republic, 490A), “that 
which completely (aavreAd@s) is” (Republic, 477A), 

“that which uniformly (uovoedéc) i” and “by itself 
(xa? avro) is” (Phaedo, 78D). The fact that each of 


these adverbs can be, at least prima facie, inserted in 


14 “Degrees of Reality in Plato.” op. ci, p. 66. 
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statements about Forms without changing their truth 
value is evidence in favor of understanding the verb 
“to be” as it occurs in these referring expressions as 
the copula. Justice is a thing that by nature zs because 
justice is by nature a virtue, the giving to each his 
due, etc. An investigation into what Plato intends to 
be telling us about Forms by calling them, e.g., 
“things that purely are,” should, I think, proceed by 
investigating what might be meant by saying that 
justice is purely a virtue, the giving to each his due, etc. 

The one passage in the dialogues which contains 
an argument for the claim that sensible objects lie 
somewhere between that which purely zs and that 
which altogether zs not (Republic, 478E479D) relies 
on the intermediate premise that a given sensible 
object is no more than it is not, whatever anyone says 
it is (479Bg-10). Vlastos has, I think correctly, 
referred us to a passage in the Symposium, 210K2— 
211A5, to help clarify what Plato has in mind here.!4 
Beautiful things, as opposed to beautv itself, are 
beautiful at some times, in some respects, in relation 
to some things, etc. They are not beautiful at other 
times, in other respects, etc. Plato, when he tells us 
that sensible objects are and are not just, beautiful, 
etc., does not mean to say that some contradictions 
are true. 

If you tell me that it is and is not raining outside or 
that some man is both bald and not bald, I can 
conclude that it is not really raining outside (that 
what is going on outside is not a paradigm case of 
rain) and that the man in question isn’t really bald 
(that he is not a paradigm case of a bald man). 
Borderline cases are not paradigm cases. But Plato’s 
point in this argument cannot be that because a 
beautiful thing is also in some respects, in relation to 
some things, etc., also not beautiful, it thus constitutes 
a borderline case of a beauty. If you tell me that 
Helen of Troy is beautiful, I might be able to convince 
you that in some minor respects she is not beautiful: 
her chin is just a bit too long and she is usually in an 
ugly mood when she gets up in the morning. It simply 
does not follow that she is not beautiful.!- Nor does it 
follow that she is both beautiful and not beautiful, 
that she is not a paradigm case of a beauty. At best it 
follows that she is both beautiful and in a way (the 
“ac” of Republic, 479B1) not beautiful, that she is not 
purely (eiAixpivdci beautiful or completely (zdvtas, 
téAém@s, navtaxñ) beautiful. 

The conclusion that sensible objects are not really 


15 Viastos (Zbid., p. 14) points out that “the language (English or Greek) will not always allow ‘x is F’ as an ellipsis for ‘x is F in relation 
to y’.” My point here is that the same is true for “x is at time, ¢, F,” “x is with respect to y F,” etc. 
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anything at all is not far at hand, however. Consider 
the following dialogue: 


P: Let’s discuss being. To begin, tell me what something, 
anything at all, is. Give me an example of something's 
being something. 

T: That’s easy. Helen of Troy is beautiful. 

P: Surely you grant that Helen, as she ages may lose 
much of her beauty, that there are some, perhaps 
minor, respects in which she is not beautiful and that 
she is not, in comparison with Aphrodite, for 
example, all that beautiful. 

: Yes. 

: So, to be quite precise, to make it clear that you are 
not denying these facts, you should have said, “Helen 
of Troy is now, in most respects, in comparison to 
most things, beautiful.” Were someone to object to 
your original claim by pointing out that Helen is 


rd mj 


usually in an ugly mood when she awakens, you, 


would, no doubt, quite correctly reply that you 
neither said nor intended to say that she isn’t. All you 
intended to say, all you meant, was that Helen is 
now, in most respects, etc., beautiful. 

: To be sure. 

: But recall that I did not ask for an example of 
something’s being at some time, or in relation to 
some things, or in this and that respect, something. I 
merely asked for an example of something’s being 
something. Can’t you give me a better example of 
something’s being something? 

(T tries “Socrates is wise” and then “Homer was 
blind.” He is corrected both times.) 

T: Pm beginning to think that it’s impossible to give 
you what you want. Each time I try, you force me, in 
the name of clarity and precision, to qualify my 
example by adding some adverb or adverbial phrase. 
You then tell me that what you want is a clear case 
of something’s being something, a case of something’s 
being something without qualification. 

P: Youre right about what I want but wrong in 
thinking that such a case is impossible. What about 
this: the triangle is a figure. Now there is a real (true, 
genuine) case of a thing’s being something. It’s a case 
of something’s really and truly being something. The 
triangle really ¿s a figure. In this case you cannot 
force me to insert any adverbial phrases which 
qualify or limit the way in which the triangle is what 
it is.'6 The triangle is unqualifiedly a figure. It is not 
for the time being or in this and that respect a figure. 
The cases you gave me were cases of a thing’s being 
in a way or after a fashion something. They were not 
cases of something’s really being something. Helen 
may be after her fashion beautiful, but it is simply 
incorrect to say that she really is beautiful. 


ro 
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The use of really in this dialogue is I take it, 
perfectly intelligible. From the fact that xs being F is 
a paradigm case of something’s being somezhing, it is 
inferred that x really is something and thet x really is 
F. From the fact that x’s being F is not = paradigm 
case of something’s being something it is imferred that 
it is not the case that x really is F. I do not Enow how 
to argue for the truth of these principle: =xcept by 
exhibiting their plausibility when other verbs are 
substituted for the verb “to be” in tkem mutatis 
mutandis. From the fact that my act of hitting a fly is 
not a paradigm case of someone’s hitting something, 
perhaps because my hitting was more likes_apping or 
swatting, it seems to follow, in the requt-ice sense of 
“really,” that I did not really hit the fiv. Indeed, I 
might say, “Though I hit the fly in a manner of 
speaking, I did not really hit the fly,” ky way of 
pointing out that my hitting was more like swatting. 
Again, from the fact that something’s loeking like a 
camel is not a paradigm use of somethirg’s looking 
like something, perhaps because it looks kte a camel 
only to a very few people or only from some few 
points of view, it seems to follow that it dozs not really 
look like a camel. I might say, “That does not really 
look like a camel,” by way of pointing out that its 
camelish look is not the paradigm camelisa look while 
granting that it in a way looks like a came. 

In the dialogue, the fact that Helen’s being 
beautiful is not a paradigm case of sometaing’s being 
something is not inferred from the me~e fact that 
Helen is both beautiful and in a way not keautiful. As 
we saw, the fact that Helen is in some minor respects 
not beautiful does not even entail that she is not a 
paradigm case of a beautiful thing. It is ev2n less of a 
reason for thinking that her being beautiful is not a 
paradigm case of something’s being some Ling. What 
does show that Helen’s being beautifa! is not a 
paradigm case of something’s being someching is that 
Helen is only qualifiedly beautiful coupled with the 
fact that there are things which unquzlifiedly are 


“something or other. A coin, which looks round only 


from certain angles, would be a paradigm case of a 
round looking thing were it not for the fact that there 
are spheres, i.e., things that look rourc from all 
angles. Similarly, Helen’s being beautifu. would bea 
paradigm case of something’s being som=thing were 
it not for the fact that the triangle, fer example, 
simply and unqualifiedly is a figure and is, thus, a 
better example of something’s being something. Were 


16 Though an adverb may, grammatically speaking, qualify a verb, not all adverbs qualify, in the sense of limit or ~estrict, what is 
expressed by the verb. Someone who really (or unqualifiedly) recommends a particular candidate does not recomraend him with 


reservations (or qualifiedly). 
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it the case that everything is what it is only in certain 
respects, at certain times, etc., Helen’s being beautiful 
would be as good a case as any of something’s being 
something. 

The principle assumed then is this: If x is qualifiedly 
F and y is unqualifiedly G then y’s being Gis, and x’s 
being F is not, a paradigm case of something’s being 
something. Again I do not know how to argue for this 
principle except by analogy. If something looks like 
a camel, but only in certain respects, on certain 
occasions, from certain angles, etc., then that thing’s 
looking like a camel is not a paradigm case of 
something’s looking like something if there is some- 
thing that unqualifiedly looks like something, e.g., a 
very tigerish looking tiger.!” To cite another example, 
suppose that it were not, strictly speaking, true to say 
on a particular occasion, “That ice became water.” 
The occasion might be one on which the ice was in 
fact slush and thus already somewhat like what the 
sentence misleadingly tells us it became. Or one 
might object to the claim that ice becomes water on 
the grounds that ice is after all water. In either case 
the ice’s becoming water would not be a paradigm 
case of something’s becoming something if there is 
something which, strictly speaking, becomes some- 
thing, e.g., a man who becomes angry. 

There is, I must grant, a difference between the 
verb “to be” and other verbs which may seem to be 
a relevant difference. The difference I have in mind 
can most easily be exhibited by use of “truly.” It is at 
least arguable that there is a difference between, 
“George truly became angry,” and, “George became 
truly angry.” One might claim that George truly 
became angry while denying that George became 
truly angry. The same might be said of, “George 
truly looks happy,” and, “George looks truly happy.” 
I do not think that there is a similar distinction 
between, “Helen truly is beautiful,” and, “Helen is 
truly beautiful,” however. If there were a difference 
in meaning between these two sentences the argument 
would only justify the conclusion that it is false to say, 
“Helen truly is beautiful.” That it is false to say of 
sensible objects that they truly are this and that may 
be all that Plato wanted to say. The fact that “x truly 
(or really) is F” means the same as “x is truly (or 
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really) F” seems to strengthen the conclusion but I do 
not see how it impugns the argument. 

To show that sensible objects are distinct from the 
things that really are, Forms, one would have to argue 
that every sensible object qualifiedly is whatever it is. 
I will not defend this dubious premise. It is none the 
less clear that Plato believed it; sensible objects “are 
no more than they are not that which anyone says 
they are” (Republic, 479Bg—10). Granting Plato this 
premise and the premise that every Form really is 
something or other, the requisite mutually exclusive 
classes of beings follow. All and only Forms really are. 

By way of offering some weak support for this 
interpretation let me explain how it helps to solve a 
related problem. Plato frequently speaks of the realm 
of Forms as the realm of truth (Republic, 208D; 
Phaedrus, 248B). Since it is objects, Forms, which are 
said to be true, the word “true” is usually, and I think 
correctly, taken to mean “genuine,” “real,” “authen- 
tic.” Sometimes, however, the semantic sense of “true” 
seems far more plausible (Phaedrus, 347D3-4), and in 
some contexts it seems required. The Form of the 
good gives truth to the objects of knowledge (Republic, 
508E) and by doing so it makes them known (509B). 
The kind of truth that the objects of knowledge 
require is semantic truth, that truth whose opposite is 
falsity. We can understand what it is to speak of objects 
as true in the semantic sense as follows: an object is 
true if and only if something true can be said of it. 

If Forms become knowable by being given truth 
then, since sensible objects are not knowable, they are 
not true. This is as much as stated in the Timaeus 
(29B--D). We should not expect a discourse on sensible 
objects to be true, but only to be probable or likely. 

The problem is then to explain why Plato thinks 
Forms, but not sensible objects, are true in the 
semantic sense. The problem is at least partially 
solved by pointing out that a degrees of truth doctrine 
follows from a degrees of being doctrine. For semantic 
truth is defined in terms of being. A false statement, 
for example, is made by saying of the things that are 
(F) that they are not (F) and by saying of the things 
that are not (F) that they are (F). (Sophist, 240E10— 
241A1). However one understands the definitions of 
truth which are found in various dialogues, it remains 


17 I mention a tigerish looking tiger instead of a camelish looking camel here to make a point. The conclusion that Helen, and thus 
every sensible object, is not really beautiful does not depend on a premise to the effect that some non-sensible object is a better example 
of a beautiful thing. If it did we would be all but forced to assume the truth of the ordinary predication, “Beauty is beautiful.” We would 
at least have to assume that some Form was beautiful, and indeed was a paradigm case of a beautiful thing. The fact that the argument 
does not assume “Beauty is beautiful” understood as an ordinary predication is important for two reasons. First it shows that the grades 
of being theory can survive any doubts Plato may come to have had about self-predication. More importantly, it leaves open the 
possibility that sentences of the form “The F itself is F” are not, in Plato’s works, ordinary predications. 
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the case that if there are two kinds of being there will 
be two kinds of truth. Real-truth is saying the things 
that really are or saying of the things that really are 
that they are and of the things that really are not that 
they are not. Mere-truth (or perhaps likelihood or 
probability) is saying the things that only after a 
fashion are or saying of the things that are after a 
fashion that they are, etc. There is, after all, little or 
no difference between, “It is really true that x is F,” 
and, “It is true that x really is F.” Plato can reasonably 
call forms “true” in the semantic sense while refusing 
to so call sensible objects. 

A contemporary way of putting at least part of 
Plato’s theory that all and only Forms have real being 
would be to claim that unqualified subject/predicate 
sentences about sensible objects are essentially vague; 
unqualified sentences of the form “a is F,” where ‘a’ is 
a place holder for an abstract substantive are not 
vague. It seems that I could know all there is to know 
about Helen and her beauty and still not know how 
to assess the truth of the sentence “Helen is beautiful.” 
The reason, we would say, is that this sentence can be 
used to make many different statements. It could be 
used to comment on Helen’s figure, face or disposition. 
It could be uttered before and after she puts on her 
make-up, etc. The copula, it may be argued, in 
sentences about sensible objects is not only qualifiable 
but requires qualification if such sentences are to have 
a truth value. The use of the copula in sentences 
whose subject terms are abstract substantives, on the 
other hand, requires no qualifications to have a truth 
value. 

To be sure, Plato does not state his theory as a 
theory about language and I do not mean to suggest 
that it is a theory about language. I have translated 
the theory into a claim about language to bring out 
an interesting connection between the theory and a 
contemporary issue, i.e., whether it is sentences or 
statements that have truth values. Putting the theory 
in terms of vagueness, a quasi-epistemic term, may 
also serve to clarify what Plato means when he 
describes truer objects as “clearer” (oadéotepa, 
Republic, 515E4) and a sensible object as “something 
dim” (duvdpdv tų Republic, 597A10). 

Let me conclude this section by pointing out that 
there is a variant of my interpretation which cannot 
be ruled out by the statements of the theory in the 
middle dialogues. Let me call the theory as I have 
presented it “theory (a)”: a thing has real-being if 
and only if it really is something or other; all and 
only Forms really are because all and only Forms 
really are something or other. The variant interpret- 
ation, theory (b), runs as follows: Let “x is” mean “x 
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is what it in fact is.” A thing has real-temg if and 
only if it really is whatever it is. All and oaly Forms 
really are because all and only Forms -eally are 
whatever they are. On theory (a) a sufficient condition 
of something’s being a thing that realty zs is that 
something be unqualifiedly assertable of. Dn theory 
(b), a thing is not a thing that realy is unless 
everything that it is it is unqualifiedly. 

I can find nothing in the middle dialegues which 
convinces me that Plato was even awere of the 
distinction between (a) and (b), much less that he 
decided between the two. It is clear thay “the being 
that really as” “Phaedrus, 247C) and “that >eing which 
always ts” (Republic, 485B) both refer +o the same 
Form. Furthermore, Plato does believ2 taat Forms 
always are whatever they are. We are tolc in the Phaedo 
(78D) that Forms “never admit any alteration zm any 
way at all.” If it could be shown that in saying that 
Forms have that being which always is Plat is saying 
or takes himself to be saying that Form: always are 
whatever they are, we would have a good reason for 
claiming that when Plato says that Forms have that 
being which really is he is saying that Fcrms really 
are whatever tney are. I do not know how to show, 


- however, that “x has that being that alwa‘/sis” entails, 


or was thought by Plato to entail, “x alway .is whatever 
it is” as against “x always is something o~ »ther.” 

It is theory (a) which is far more easi.y defended. 
Platonic definitions, e.g., “Shape is th: limit of a 
solid,” and generic statements, eg., ‘Jastice is a 
virtue” will always provide us with an ı mqualifiable 
use of the copula. The fact that some things can be 
qualifiedly asserted of Forms, e.g., “Juscice is now 
known by Socrates,” or perhaps, “The tall is, with 
respect to the short, an opposite,” would not, given 
this version of the theory, disqualify Forms from 
being real beings and things that really a-e. It is this 
version of the theory which can survive in zhe Philebus 
(58Aa2, 59D4) the “proof” in the Sophist (2-8C—249C) 
that changing things have a place amanz things that 
completely are, to the extent that they axe intended 
seriously, the demonstrations in the Sabet and later 
part of the Parmenides that Forms partake cf opposites. 


V 


Alternative (B) of section II has little tc be said for 
it. The argument of Republic, 4.79ff., does aot support 
it. To see the premise, sensible objects “are no more 
than they are not what anyone says “hey are,” as 
supporting the conclusion, sensible objec:sare nothing 
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at all, we need to see the premise as entailing that 
some contradictions are true. But Plato has given us 
no reasons to suppose that any contradiction is true 
nor could he. Arguments whose conclusions are 
contradictions are reductios of one of the premises of 
the arguments. 

I do not think that Plato ever unequivocally asserts 
the theory presented by alternative (B) in the middle 
dialogues. He comes closest to doing this in the 
Timaeus (38A-B) where we read that we say nothing 
accurate or precise (dxpiBés) when we say that what 
has become is become, what becomes is becoming, 
etc. The point seems to be that to predicate being of 
what becomes is objectionable. This passage is 
perfectly consistent with alternative (A), however. 
For the point of the theory presented by alternative 
(A) is just that nothing which we unqualifiedly assert 
a sensible object to be is precisely or accurately 
asserted of it. In the Timaeus itself (35A) becoming is 
called a kind of being, and this prima facie implies that 
whatever becomes also zs, if not also that whatever 
becomes F also in some way or other is F. The 
principle which reveals the absurdity of depriving 
sensible objects of any being at all is stated later in the 
dialogue (5204-5): images, i.e., sensible objects, 
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“cling to being in some way or other or they would be 
nothing at all.” | 

To be sure, Plato frequently contrasts being and 
becoming: All and only Forms are while all and only 
sensible objects become. If passages in which this 
contrast is drawn are consistent with the degrees of 
being doctrine then (a) “being” as it occurs in these 
passages is a name of the Form, real-being, and (b) 
“x becomes” does not entail “x zs in no way at all.” As 
for (b), Plato nowhere affirms that what becomes 
simply zs not. As I pointed out above, he as much as 
asserts that what becomes zs in some way or other in 
the Timaeus itself where the above contrast is made 
most explicitly. As for (a), it is at least clear that Plato 
does use different names for the same Form. “Beauty 
itself,” “true beauty” (Phaedrus, 249D) and “The 
beauty that always is” (Symposium, 210E—211A) 
clearly refer to the same Form. We need only see 
Plato’s use of “being” in contexts in which being is 
contrasted with becoming as analogous to his use of 
“beauty.” In such contexts “being” names that being 


‘that really is (Phaedrus, 247C) and the being always 


is (Republic 485B). It is only in passages in which the 
grades of being are discussed that we are led to believe 
that being may be different from real-being. 
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VI. THE INDUCTIVE ARGUMENT FROM EVIL 


BRUCE R. REICHENBACH 


ie is generally conceded that the theist has been 
successful in showing that there is no logical 
inconsistency between the existence of a good, 
omnipotent, omiscient God and the existence of evil.! 
Rebuffed with his deductive argument, the atheolo- 
gian has turned to the inductive argument from evil. 
Rowe calls it “the evidential form of the problem of 
evil: the form of the problem which holds that the 
variety and profusion of evil in our world, although 
perhaps not logically inconsistent with the existence 
of [God], provides, nevertheless, rational support for 
the belief that the theistic God does not exist.” This 
echoes Hume’s earlier comment: “However consistent 
the world may be... with the idea of such a Deity, it 
can never afford us an inference concerning his 
existence. The consistency is not absolutely denied, 
only the inference.”? Or to put it another way, the 
pain and suffering which occurs in our world makes 
it unlikely or improbable that a God of the above 
description exists. 

How is this unlikelihood or improbability to be 
understood? Is there any way of formulating the 
inductive argument more precisely ? Recent theorists 
have applied Bayes’ Theorem to other aspects of 
philosophical theology, for example, to suggest that 
the teleological argument serves to make improbable 
rather than probable God’s existence.4 Here I shall 
employ Bayes’ Theorem to reconstruct the atheolo- 
- glan’s thesis that it is improbable that God exists given 
the amount of evil in the universe. 

Bayes’ Theorem can be formulated as follows, 
where P(B/A) means the probability of B on (given 
that, with respect to) A. 


We can assign the following meanings to the above 
symbolism. 


P(B/A) = the prior probability that the original 
hypothesis is true, givem the back- 
ground evidence. 

P(B/A) = the prior probability that the original 
hypothesis is false, given the back- 
ground evidence. 

P(C/A&B) = the probability that the effect will be 
observed, given that the hypothesis 

“ is true. 

P(C/A&B) = the probability that thz effect will be 
observed, given that the hypothesis 
is false. 

P(B/A&C) = the probability that the Lypothesis is 
true, given the background evidence 
and the fact that the effect is 
observed. 


In applying this theorem to the problem of evil, I 
will restrict my formulation to the problem of natural 
evil for the sake of simplicity. I- bel:eve that the 
evidential problem of evil could be formulated in 
terms of Bayes’ Theorem for both moral and natural 
evil, but this broader formulation would anly serve to 
complicate the issue while not strengthering the case 
for the atheologian. Further, the fact is that the 
atheologian’s case frequently is constructed on the 
basis of natural evil.° The atheologian m:-ght develop 
his inductive argument along Bayesian lies ascribing 
the following meanings to the above symbolism. 


P(BJA) x P(C/A&B) 


P(BJA&C) = 


[P(BIA) x P(C/A&B)] + [P(B/A) x P(C/A&B)] 


! William Rowe, Philosophy of Religion (1978), pp. 80-86. The alleged inconsistency has been refuted most recently in Alvin Plantinga, 


The Nature of Necessity (Oxford, 1974), ch. IX. 
2 Rowe, op. cit., p. 86. l 
3 David Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Bk. XI. 


4 Wesley Salmon, “Religion and Science: A New Look at Hume’s Dialogues,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 33 (1978), pg. 43-168. 


5 Rowe, op. cit., pp. 87f; Hume, op. cit., Bks, X & XI. 
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P(GIN) x P(E[N&G) 


P(G/IN&E) = 
where 
P(G/N) = the probability that a personal, 
loving, omnipotent, omniscient, 


perfectly good God exists, given the 
furniture and structure of the world 
(including sentient creatures, insen- 
tient creatures, physical objects and 


laws of nature, but excluding any | 


morally sufficient reason, defense or 
theodicy for evil, any construed 
evidence for God’s existence, or 
evil).® 

P(G/N) = the probability that a God as de- 
scribed above does not exist, given 
the furniture and structure of the 
world, 

P(E|N&G) = the probability of there being 10° 
turps of natural evil (the amount of 
natural evil that exists in our world), 
given that the world described 
above obtains and the God described 
above exists. 

P(E|N&G) = the probability of there being 106 
turps of natural evil, given that the 
world described above obtains and 
the God described above does not 
exist. 

P(G/N&E) = the probability that God as. de- 
scribed above exists, given that the 
world described above obtains and 
there are 10° turps of natural evil in 
the world. . 

To begin, how do we determine the value of the 
prior probabilitees, P(G/N) and P(G/N)? Two ap- 
proaches, yielding different conclusions, might be 
suggested. (1) The atheologian presumably holds that 
none of the traditional reasons advanced by the 
natural theologian suffice to establish the existence of 
God,’ while the theist, for his part, might well contend 
that some do succeed.® Thus, in terms of the total 
evidence available to both, neither would be willing 
to grant the other his respective claim regarding 
God’s existence. In such a case, the atheologian might 


[P(GIN) x P(E/N&G)] + [P(GIN) x P(E/N&G)] 


argue, it would be appropriate to assign a value of 4 
to P(G/N) and correspondingly to P(G/N). 

If we assign a value of $ to these prior probabilities, it 
follows that the value of P(G/N&£) will depend upon 
the relation of P(E/N&G) to P(E/N&G). If 
P(E|N&G) < P(E|N&G), then P(G/N&E) < 4; and 
if P(G/N&E) < 4, the atheologian has a prima facie 
case with respect to natural evil, Le. the existence of 
an omnipotent, omniscient, good and loving God is 
improbable. Indeed, the greater the disparity between 
the two probabilities in favor of P(E/N&G), the more 
improbable God’s existence is, prima facie. The 
atheologian’s conclusion in (1), then, is that the 
natural evil in our world disconfirms—i.e. yields a 
value of < 41—God’s existence. 

(2) Asecond, weaker approach would be to suggest 
that the value of P(G/N) is not important in the 
argument, so long as it is neither o nor 1. What the 
atheologian wants to know is what the role of the 
natural evil occurring in our world is with respect to 
disconfirming God’s existence. That is, does the 
amount of pain and suffering found in the world fend 
to disconfirm—i.e. make it less probable—that God exists? 
In order to focus specifically upon the role of evil, we 
want in effect to abstract from any other confirmatory 
or disconfirmatory evidence for God’s existence. Thus 
we can assign anv arbitrary value to P(G/N), other 
than oor 1, that we choose. If we assign it an arbitrary 
value, the above argument regarding P(G/N&E) will 
still obtain, except that a weaker conclusion must be 
drawn. Whatever the value of the prior probabilities, if 
P(E|N&G) < P(E/N&G), then the resulting value of 
P(G/N&E) will be less than the prior probability 
P(G/N). Thus the atheologian has a prima facie case 
with respect to existent natural evil, i.e. it makes belief 
in an omnipotent, omniscient, good and loving 
personal God less probable. Indeed, the greater the 
disparity between the two probabilities in favor of 
P(E/N&G), the less probable God’s existence is, prima 
facie. The atheologian’s conclusion in (2), then, is 
that the natural evil found in the world tends to 
disconfirm—i.e. lessens the probability value of—God’s 
existence. 


6 Evil must be excluded from N, otherwise N would entail E, and the value of P(E/N&G) and P(E{/N&G) each would be 1, with the 
result that P(G/N&£) = P(G/N). Morally sufficient reasons, defenses, and theodicies must be excluded in order to develop a prima facie 
case. The reasons for excluding construed evidence for God’s existence will be spelled out and evaluated below. 

7 H, J. McCloskey, Ged and Evil (The Hague: 1974), pp. 8-10; Rowe, op. cti, pp. 92-93. 

8 For recent defenses of the cosmological and ontological arguments respectively, see Bruce R. Reichenbach, The Cosmological Argument: 
A Reassessment (Springfield, 1972), and Plantinga, The Nature of Necessity, op. cit., ch. X. 


THE INDUCTIVE 


The difference between the two arguments is 
important, and can easily be overlooked. Strictly 
speaking, it is (1) which is essential to the atheologian’s 
case, for it is (1) and not (2) which serves to refute the 
thesis that God exists. It is only (1) which would 
provide the evidence that Rowe in the quote given at 
the outset of this paper requires: to show that rational 
support for God’s existence does not obtain. Argument 
(2) might succeed inductively, and yet fail to show 
that God does not exist, for his existence might be 
assigned a high degree of prior probability based on 
other evidence. Only if the prior probability P(G/N) 
were extremely low or if P(E/N&G) greatly exceeded 
P(E/N&G) could argument (2) be turned into an 
atheological inductive disproof of God’s existence. 

Is there a disparity between the value of P(E N&G) 
and P(E/N&G)? That there is such disparity, the 
atheologian argues, is a result of what one would 
expect from an omnipotent, omniscient, good and 
loving personal deity, for in the presence of such a 
deity one would anticipate that there would be less 
evil than would be the case without his activity. This 
is precisely what we expect regarding other good 
persons. We rely on good people to remove, prevent 
or alleviate the natural evils which we encounter and 
which they are capable of affecting. Parents remove 
splinters, bind up cuts, relieve their children’s hunger, 
provide shelter and clothing. The physician prescribes 
medicine to relieve pains and distresses. At the very 
least, we expect him, if he is good and knowledgeable, 
not to bring about more pain and suffering than we’ 
would have undergone had we not consulted him, 
and at best we expect that by his knowledge he can 
bring it about that we suffer no more or diminished 
pain by following his directions than we would by 
letting nature take its course. If there is generally less 
natural evil because of the activity of good persons 
with limited power than there would be were they 
not active for good, how much more can one expect 
that there would be less natural evil in the presence 
of a perfectly good and omnipotent personal deity 
than if the natural laws were simply allowed to run 
their course with respect to the furniture of the world. 

For one thing, good, powerful persons are capable 
of intervening in the laws and activities of nature, 
such that by introducing new factors into the situation 
or removing present ones they can prevent the painful 
consequences of previous conditions. Might not God, 
in the same way, so intervene in the natural order so 
as to prevent evil? This thesis is often reiterated by 


* Hume, of. cit., Bk. XI 
18 Rowe, op. cit., P. 88. 
11 McCloskey, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 
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the atheologians. For example, Hume writes, “But 
might not other particular volitions remedy this 
inconvenience? In short, might not the Deity exter- 
minate all ill, wherever it were to be ound, and 


produce all good, without any preparation or long 


progress of causes and effects?”? And mcre recently 
William Rowe writes, 


Suppose in some distant forest lightning strikes a dead 
tree, resulting in a forest fire. In the fire a fawn is trapped, 
horribly burned, and lies in terrible agon” for several 
days before death relieves its suffering. Could an 
omnipotent, omniscient being have preventzc the fawn’s 
apparently pointless suffering? The answer is obvious. 
An omnipotent, omniscient being could easily have 
prevented the fawn from being horrikly burned, or, 
given the burning, could have spared tae fawn the 
intense suffering by quickly ending its life. . .!° 


For another thing, the atheologian argues, an 
omnipotent, omniscient, good and loving deity could 
have instituted different laws in the first place, laws 
which would have resulted in less suffer.rg than in 
point of fact takes place in this present world. For 
example, H. J. McCloskey writes, 


God could foresee man’s emergence and coald therefore 
have planned a world with better equipped sentient 
beings emerging. Of all the combinations of law- 
governed universes with emergent ‘men’ that are possible 
for God, it seems very improbable... that ar all-perfect 
being could not create a better world, and one with less 
evil in it, than this world. . . God could mod_fy or change 
the laws when evil could thereby be prevented or 
reduced.: 


The upshot of the atheologian’s argument is that 
there is good reason to expect less natural evil in the 
presence of a good and omnipotent deity than apart 
from his presence. Hence, following argument (1), 
one has good reason to believe that P(E/N&G) < 
P(E/N&G). And if the prior probability P( FN) be put 
at 3, the result is that P(G/N&E) < 4, anc depending 
on the degree to which one thinks this deity can 
intervene in particular cases, can alter -he original 
natural laws, or could have created otrer natural 
laws, the disparity between P(E/ N&G) and 
P(E/N&G) might be so great that tke value of 
P(G/N&E) might be much less than 4. In :-kis manner 
the atheologian can give some specifcity to his 
inductive claim that the natural evil present in our 


world disconfirms God’s existence. Similarly, follow- 


ing argument (2), the atheologian contends that one 
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has prima facie reason to believe that since the value 
of P(E/N&G) < P(E/N&G), the value of 
P(G/N&E) < P(G/N), showing that the natural evil 
present in our world tends to disconfirm God’s 
existence. 


THE THEIST’s RESPONSE 


What response can the theist make to this inductive 
argument from evil? Four responses, I believe, are in 
order. First, in assigning the prior probabilities in 
argument (1), the atheologian has abstracted from 
and hence failed to consider the total evidence. But 
that G is improbable on N does not mean that G is 
improbable on Nand T, where T'is the total evidence 
minus N and £E. For example, though 


(M) Mary Carter completed a college degree 
is improbable on 


(N) Mary Carter is an adult resident of Rochester, 
and 3 out of 10 adult residents of Rochester 
completed a college degree, 


it is probable on (N) and 


(O) Mary Carter is a business executive, and 95 
out of 100 business executives in Rochester 
completed a college degree. 


With respect to the atheologian’s inductive argument 
from evil, the theist might reasonably contend that 
the atheologian’s exclusion of the theistic arguments 
or proofs for God’s existence advanced by the natural 
theologian has skewed the results. The atheologian 
cannot exclude such evidence from N, for once 
included (as in M, where N includes the theistic 
arguments) it would show that the prior probability 
P(GN’) [or alternatively P(G/N& T)] is much more 
than 4. 

For the atheologian to reply that he does not 
recognize this alleged evidence or acknowledge the 
soundness or probability of the proofs, does not suffice 
to answer this objection. Rather, what it raises is the 
larger question as to how one is to assign prior 
probabilities in disputed cases. Simply assigning 
probabilities of $ in cases of dispute, where the two 
sides cannot agree as to the significance of the 
evidence or purported evidence, is hardly a satisfac- 
tory procedure. If a mathematician and a young 
student were disputing whether 24 x 566 yielded 
13584 or 13564, and if the student were stubbornly 
unconvinced by the mathematician’s answer and 
argument, one would not then deign to assign the 
probability of 4 to both answers on the grounds that 
they could not agree on the matter. Mere disagree- 
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ment is no basis for assigning such a (or any) 
probability. Neither can we assign probability on the 
basis of what. the theist and atheologian both know. 
The fact that my knowledge includes information 
about optics and my son’s does not has nothing to do 
with establishing the prior probability that light 
travels in waves rather than photons; it would be silly 
to assign a probability of $ for everything which we 


‘do not know in common. On the other hand, neither 


can we make this probability simply relative to the 
noetic structure—the set of propositions a person 
believes, along with various logical and epistemic 
relations among these propositions—of either the 
theist or atheologian, for then the objectivity of 
the atheologian’s inductive proof disappears, and the 
conclusion serves merely to inform us about the 
subjective beliefs of the various parties. In short, 
the inductive argument from natural evil considered 
in argument (1) fails in that it provides no way of 
establishing the prior probability of G on N in any 
objective manner or at the very least in any manner 
agreeable to both theist and atheologian. But unless 
one knows the prior probability of G on N, it is hard 
to see how any value can be assigned to P(G/N&£). 
However, though this problem arises in a signifi- 
cant way for argument (1), it fails to affect argument 
(2), which in effect abstracts from assigning any 
particular value to the prior probabilities. In fact, the 
atheologian in argument (2) could incorporate the 
theistic arguments within N, so dong as their probability 
was Other than o or 1, for all he wants to show is that 
the natural evil occurring in the world tends to 
disconfirm God’s existence. Thus argument (2) remains. 
Secondly, the theist can question whether the 
evidence adduced by the atheologian supports the 
thesisthat P(E/N&G) < P(E/N&G). The atheologian 
has argued that good, powerful persons are capable 
of and frequently do intervene in the laws and states 
of affairs of nature so as to bring about less pain and 
suffering. Therefore it is reasonable to expect that 


(P) There will be less evil as the result of the 
activity of a good person than if he were not 
active, 


and since God is a perfectly good person, we have 


(Q) There will be less evil as the result of God’s 
activity than if he were not active. 


But it would seem that what follows from the 
atheologian’s evidence is not (P), for there are very 
many instances where the activity of good persons is 
not sufficient to alter the situation so as to prevent or 


‘reduce pain and suffering, for it would necessitate 
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their performing an action they cannot perform. 
What does follow from the evidence is that it is 
reasonable to expect that 


(R) A good person will eliminate as much evil as 
he can without losing a greater good or 
bringing about an equal or greater evil. 


Hence, it is reasonable to expect that 


(S) An omnipotent, omniscient, good and loving 
persona! God will eliminate as much evil as he 
can without losing a greater good or bringing 
about an equal or greater evil. 


But from (S) it does not follow that P(E/ N&G) < 
P(E/N&G). This can be shown as follows. (S) is 
compatible with 


(T) God eliminates all the evil he can without 
losing a greater good or producing an equal 
or greater evil. 


But (T) entails!? 
(U) P(E/N&G) x P(E/N&G), 


for since (T) affirms that God eliminates all evil for 
which there is no morally sufficient reason, the evil 
that does exist is the evil which is consonant with 
God’s existence and nature, whereas if God did not 
exist, one would expect to find more evil, i.e. the evils 
which presently are eliminated by God. That is, one 
would expect not Æ, but 


(E*) There are more than 10f turps of natural evil 
in the world. 


Thus (S) is compatible with (U), and (U) is the 
contradictory of 


(V) P(EIN&G) < P(E/N&G). 


Since (S) is compatible with (U) and (U) contradicts 
(V), (S) does not entail (V). Thus unless the 
atheologian can show that (Q) or (V) is true on other 
grounds, the conclusion of neither argument (1) nor 
(2) is established. (We shall return to (T) shortly.) 
Thirdly, suppose the theist concedes for the sake of 
argument that (Q) is true. Then the atheologian would 
argue that if God did exist, one would expect there 
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would be less evil than there in fact ix. That is, one 
would expect 


(F) There are less than 108 turps of nétural evil in 
the world ; 

to obtain. Thus (Q) entails (V). And if (V) is true, £ 
disconfirms (given the proper prior frcbabilitiws) or 
tends to disconfirm God’s existence. = _ . 

However, the theist could argue as Z3llows. If God 
did not exist, one would expect there vculd be more 
evil than there in fact is. That is, if Gad did not exist, 
E* would obtain. Thus (Q) entails 

(W) P(E*/ N&G) < P(E*/N&G). 
But if (W) is true, then (V) is not true, for God’s 
existence would make it more likely that Æ obtain 
than that Æ* obtain. Hence (Q) entails (U). But then 
E does not disconfirm or tend to disccnfirm God’s 
existence. !3 

In short, even granting (Q) we get different 


‘conclusions regarding what (Q) does cr does not 


show. What this suggests is that the position one 
adopts depends on one’s noetic structure for it would 
seem that it is one’s noetic structure which would 
account for the fact that one draws from (Q) (V) 
rather than (U), and vice versa. 

Finally, is there any other way of determining 
whether P(E/N&G) < P(E/N&G)? I. might be 
thought that the atheologian could argwe for this on 
the grounds that it is unreasonable to besizve (T), i.e. 
that it is unreasonable to believe that God eliminates 
all the evil he can without losing a greater good or 
bringing about a greater evil.!4 However, this is not 
equivalent to saying that it is reasonakle to believe 
that God does not eliminate all the evil ne can without 
losing a greater good or bringing abot < greater evil. 
To say that it is unreasonable to belis~e p is not to 
affirm that it is reasonable to believe nct-p. One might 
hold that it is reasonable to believe nether p nor not- 
$, given the evidence at hand; tha: 5, it is more 
reasonable to be agnostic and withholc one’s belief. 
Thus, the unreasonableness of (T), ifit were so, would 
only warrant an agnostic response as <> whether God 
eliminates all the evil he can without losing a greater 
good or bringing about an equal or zrzeter evil. As 
such the mere unreasonableness of be-ief in (T) fails 


12 Of course, for his argument to succeed, the theist need not advocate the strong view that {T} entails (LC); even the weeker contention 
that (T) is compatible with {U} will suffice to show that (S) is compatible with (U). 
13 The idea of this counter-argument was suggested to me by Alvin Plantinga. 


14 Rowe op. cit., (p89) advocates this position,’ 


... we must then ask whether it is reasonable to believe that cif the instances of 


profound, seemingly pointless human and animal suffering lead to greater goods. And, if they should somehow all lead o greater goods, 
is it reasonable to believe that an omnipotent, omniscient being could not have brought about any of those goods withovt >ermitting the 
instances of suffering which supposedly lead to them? When we consider these more general questions in the light of zuz experience and 
knowledge of the variety and profusion of human and animal suffering occurring daily in our world, it seems that -he answer must be 


+3 


no. 
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to provide the atheologian with (V). What he must 
show is that (T) is false, and to do so he must show 
that 


(X) There are instances of evil which, if God did 
exist, he could have eliminated without losing 
a greater good or producing an equal or 
greater evil 


is true. But were we to grant (X) is true, does (V) 
follow from it? Clearly not, for (X) asserts that if God 
exists, there is evil compatible with his existence 
which he has not eliminated. On (X) alone we are 
not led to any expectations with respect to the amount 
of evil in the world, as (V) claims. Therefore another 
premise, presumably (S), is needed in order to get 
(V). 

What reason do we have for thinking (X) to be 
true? To establish the truth of (X) or that we “have 
rational grounds for believing (X) to be true” 
atheologians often appeal to individual cases or classes 
of suffering which are apparently pointless.!> Rowe, 
for example, cites the case of a fawn, trapped and 
burned in a forest fire, suffering for days before dying. 
This case and countless others like it, he contends, 
raise the question whether seemingly pointless suffer- 
ing leads to some greater good. But individual cases 
or classes of cases of apparently pointless suffering do 
not help us to decide the truth or falsity of (X), for 
they cannot provide the evidence needed to show 
that God could have prevented the suffering without 
losing a greater good. For one thing, the atheologian’s 
argument seems to proceed along the illicit lines that 
since we could have prevented the suffering, God could 
have prevented the suffering [in the morally relevant 
sense of could specified in (X)]. For another, the 
atheologian’s argument claims that instances of 
suffering which are seemingly or apparently pointless 
are in fact or likely pointless, for we do not know of 
any higher good to which they are a means. But this 
constitutes an appeal to ignorance; that we know of 
no higher good does not entail that there is no higher 
good or that one is unlikely. And even if the 
“unlikely” were granted, this argument would only 
establish the unreasonableness of believing (T), which 
as we haveseen is insufficient to make the atheologian’s 
case. Rowe comes at it a third way as well. He argues 
that even if the fawn’s suffering is not really pointless, 
it is not reasonable to hold this to be the case in all 
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instances of apparently pointless suffering.'® But this 
begs the question; what needs to be shown is that 
there are such cases. Finally, even if the theist grant-— 
as I think he should—that suffering in cases such as 
the unfortunate fawn really is pointless or gratuitous, 
in that the particular fawn’s suffering cannot be 
shown to be logically or causally necessary for there 
being a greater good or for preventing a greater evil, 
this would not suffice to show (X) to be true. The 
principle involved in (X) is specified in (S). That 
principle asserts that God’s existence and goodness, 
etc., are incompatible with his failure to eliminate or 
prevent as much evil as he can without losing some 
greater good or bringing about some greater evil. 
Suppose that there is some greater good. Then it 
follows that whatever is necessary for there being this 
greater good is such that its. non-elimination, or 
better, its presence, is consistent with there being an 
omnipotent, good, etc. God. Clearly, this entails that 
evils which are logically or causally necessary for 
there to be this greater good are such that their 
presence in the actual world is consistent with God’s 
existence, for to eliminate them or prevent them from 
obtaining would be to make impossible the greater 
good for which they are necessary. This also entails 
that evils whose possibility is logically necessary for there 
being this greater good are such that their presence is 
consistent with the existence of a good God, for if God 
would prevent these evils from being actual, he would 
be making their being-actual impossible, and to make 
their being-actual impossible is to make impossible 
this greater good for which their possibility was 
necessary. If we define pointless or gratuitous evils as 
evils which are not logically or causally necessary for 
there being a greater good, it follows that some 
instances of pointless or gratuitous evils, i.e. those 
whose possibility is necessary for there being a greater 
good or preventing a greater evil, are compatible 
with God’s existence and goodness. For example, it 
might be argued that a world operating with 
regularity according to natural laws is a necessary 
condition for the greater good of the realization of 
moral values. But the former in turn necessitates the 
possibility of such natural evils as fawns suffering. 
The suffering of the fawn may be pointless or 
gratuitous, but the possibility of it is a necessary 
condition of there being that greater good.!” Thus the 
existence of pointless suffering whose possibility is 


G Rowe stresses that it is not that we know with certainty or can prove these cases do not lead to some greater good, but that it is 
unlikely they do, such that we “have rational grounds for believing [(X)] to be true.” of. cit. p. 88. 


16 Rowe, op. cit., p. 8g. 


17 Thave developed this in more detail in “Natural Evils and Natural Laws: A Theodicy for Natural Evil,” The Intemational Philosophical 


Quarterly, vol. 16 (1976), pp. 179-196. 
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necessary for there being a greater good or preventing 
a greater evil is compatible with the necessity that 
God eliminate as much evil as he can without losing 
a greater good or bringing about a greater evil, and 
hence with God’s existence and goodness. Conse- 
quently, merely presenting instances of pointless 
suffering will not establish that there are instances of 
evil which God could have prevented such that no 
overriding good would have been negatively affected 
by their prevention, i.e. that (X) is true. What the 
atheologian has to show is that this pointless suffering 
is not such that its possibility is necessary for there 
being the greater good, a tall order indeed. 
Presenting individual cases of seemingly gratuitous 
evil, therefore, will not suffice to make his case. What 
the atheologian must do to establish the truth of (X) 
is show both that the theodicies and defenses proposed 
by the theist to show that there are no gratuitous evils 
other than those whose possibility is necessary for 
there being some greater good or preventing some 
greater evil are not sound, and that there is good 
reason to expect that God would not have other good 
reasons for not eliminating more evil than he does. It 
will be remembered that it was theodicies and 
defenses which the atheologian had to exclude from 
N in order to make his prima facie case. The theist 
contends that once included in N, i.e. N*, there is no 
reason to think that the probability of E on N* and G 
is greater than on N* and G. If the atheologian excludes 
theodicies and defenses from N, his argument is 
inadequate in that in abstracting from the total 
evidence he has abstracted from important and 
perhaps decisive evidence. As argued above, that 
something is improbable on some evidence does not 
entail that it is improbable on the total evidence. If 
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the atheologian includes evidence from theodicies and 
defenses, it would seem that there is no reason to 
think (X) true. The atheologian is therefcre required 
at minimum to show that the proposed theodicies and 
defenses are unsound if he is to make his case for the 
truth of (X) and ultimately (V). 

Even were he to succeed in refuting extant 
theodicies and defences, however, there is less reason 
to think that he can show that there is good reason to 
expect that God would not have other good reasons 
for not eliminating more evil than he dces, that the 
apparently pointless evil is really pointless and such 
that its possibility is not necessary for realizing the 
greater good. I do not know how the atheologian 
would propose to show this (though at the same time 
I do not think the theist can comfortably rest content 
solely with this defense). As we have seen, merely 
presenting individual cases of apparently pointless 
evils does not provide the relevant eviderce, for such 
cases fail to show that what seems pointless is really 
pointless, or that their mere pointlessness ccunts 
against (T). 

In conclusion, it seems that the atheo_ogian is no 
more successful with his evidential o> inductive 
argument than with his deductive one. His inductive 


argument from evil does not disconfirm God’s 


existence, nor has he presented relevant evidence to 


‘show that evil tends to disconfirm God's existence. 


Nor do the prospects appear bright that he can 
produce the relevant evidence. Thus it remains to be 
shown that the existence and profusion of evil makes 
it irrational to believe in the existence of an 
omnipotent, omniscient, good and loving personal 


God.!8 


Recewved May 9, 1979 


18 This paper was written under a 1978 Summer Seminar Stipend from the National Endowment for the Humanities Thanks are in 
order to William Hasker and the editors of the American Philosophical Quarterly for their helpful criticisms and suggestions. 
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VII. THREE FORMS OF REALISM 


G. H. MERRILL 


HERE is, certainly, no single position of scientific 
realism, and even a cursory examination of the 
ever-growing literature concerned with the 
realist/anti-realist dispute will suffice to show the 
variations which may be imposed upon what initially 
appears as a very simple theme. I should like here to 


distinguish three basic varieties of realism and to- 


explore the relations which may be thought to hold 
among them. My goal in doing this is to sort out 
certain recurring confusions that arise in discussions 
between realists and anti-realists, and to provide a 
framework for a better. understanding of the issues 
involved in this dispute. I believe that the failure 
clearly to perceive the distinctions to be discussed 
below has been a source of major misunderstandings 
among realists and anti-realists alike. In addition, 
careful attention to the distinctions will enable us to 
make sense of certain anti-realist positions which may 
otherwise appear incoherent, and to see that certain 
realist positions are not supported in the manner their 
proponents would have us believe. 


I 


. The three forms of realism at issue here are these: 


Metaphysical Realism: The entities postulated by a (good 
or acceptable) scientific theory really exist. Alterna- 
tively: the theoretical terms of science denote actually 
existing entities. 


Semantic Realism: We must interpret scientific theories 
realistically—i.e., we must take the theoretical terms of 
science to function as denoting terms. 


Epistemic Realism: To accept a theory is to believe that it 
is true, to believe that its terms denote existing entities. 
Alternatively: to have good reason for holding a theory 
is to have good reason for holding that the entities 
postulated by the theory really exist. 


None of these decriptions of the positions ir question 
are paradigms of clarity and precision, but a degree 
of clarity sufficient for my purposes here may be 
achieved by pointing out that, briefly and roughly, 
the distinctions intended here are the following. 
Metaphysical realism is a position regarding how our 
theories (at least the good ones) are related ta the world 
(or to reality). As such, it is typically at odds with 
such positions as phenomenalism and with the view 
that statements of the form “A’s exist” are meaningful 
only relative to a given theory. The metaphysical 
realist holds that there is a theory-transzendent sense 
of “exists” and that it therefore makes sense to say of 
a theory that it is rue in that it literally and accurately 
describes the entities that really exest.! Semantic realism 
is a view concerning how the theories of science are . 
to be interpreted, or what we are to understand them as 
saying. It is to be contrasted with th2 typical 
instrumentalist view that the laws and theories of 
science are neither true nor false, that they are not to 
be interpreted in a literal or descriptive sense, and 
that theoretical terms function only as “conceptual 
devices” or “logical constructs” rather than as 
denoting terms. Finally, epistemic realism is a position 
concerning what the acceptance of a theory means, or 
what having evidence for a theory implies about the 
relation of that theory to the world. The alternative 
to epistemic realism is the view that acceptance of a 
theory does not require us to believe tha: tae theory is 
true, or that it is an accurate description of reality. 
Now epistemic realism (most explicitly and vigor- 
ously defended by Sellars) seems clearly a different 
sort of position than either metaphysical or semantic 
realism. But it is perhaps not so easy to see what 
distinguishes these latter two positions from one 
another. Indeed, on reflection similar feelings may 
arise concerning epistemic realism and its relaticn to 
the other two forms, and the difficulties in making 


| See, for example, J. J. C. Smart’s Philosophy and Scientific Realism (London, 1963), ch. 2. and Hilary Putnam’s “Realism and Reason,” 
Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical Association, vol. 50, fasc. 6 (August 1977), pp. 483-498. Putnam advances what is 
essentially a sophisticated version of the argument favored by instrumentalists that metaphysical realism is incoherent. For a detailed 
response to this argument see my “The Model-Theoretic Argument Against Realism,” Philosophy of Science (forthcomin2). 

Robert Causey, who has offered valuable comments on an earlier version of this paper, points out that there are in fact subvarieties of 
metaphysical realism. One may, for example, be a metaphysical realist with respect to only the observation terms ofa theory, with respect 
to both theoretical and observation terms, or one may hold alternatively that no terms of the theory are to be interpreted realistically. 
Issues of this sort lead into a discussion of realism and conventionalism which limitations of space prohibit me from entering here. 
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clear this tripartite distinction are further complicated 
both by the fact that those properly called “realists” 
tend to embrace all three positions and by the 
prevalent, but most often implicit, belief among 
realists that in accepting any one of these views we 
must accept them all. Dudley Shapere, for example, 
argues first in support of semantic realism and then 
concludes that in virtue of this argument we are 
committed to metaphysical and epistemic realism as 
well. As we shall see when I return to Shapere’s views 
below, his argument appears to proceed quite 
smoothly primarily because within it the distinction 
between semantic and metaphysical realism is 
blurred. 

The differences among these three forms of realism, 
and the relations—or absence of relations-—-among 
them, are most easily highlighted by considering the 
views of anti-realists, for an anti-realist may accept 
some of these positions while he denies others. 


H 


In that form of anti-realism known as “instrumen- 
talism,” all three positions are rejected. Traditional 
instrumentalists (e.g., Mayo and the early positivists) 
are concerned to reject metaphysical realism, and 
they do so by characterizing metaphysical questions 
or assertions about “real existence” as meaningless. 
Relying heavily upon the observation/theoretical 
dichotomy, instrumentalists hold that when speaking 
of the correspondence between a theory and the real 
world, the only correspondence which can be made 
sense of here is that between the theory and observable 
phenomena, and that 


To insist on a further “correspondence with reality” is 
only an empty claim to something over and above the 
explanatory success and the prestige of an established 
theory: empty, because there is no possible test for such 
“correspondence”.? 


Questions of existence and reality are either irrelevant to 
the description of theoretical concepts, or are merely 
badly formulated questions about the justification for the 
acceptance of certain theories.’ 
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It is clear in this case that not only is metaphysical 
realism being rejected, but semantic realism is rejected 
as well on the grounds that no sense can be made of 
the semantic interpretation of theoretical terms by 
means of their relation to unobservable entities. 
Likewise, epistemic realism is rejected since the 
justification for accepting theories is held not to 
involve the allegedly incoherent notion of correspond- 
ence to unobserved reality. Further, it seems clear 
from this example that a rejection of semantic realism 
requires a rejection of both metaphysical and epis- 
temic realism. But is the converse true as well? 

In “Empiricism, Semantics and Ontology” Carnap 
makes the distinction between internal statements (or 
questions) of existence and external statements (or 
questions) of existence which is fundamental to his 
position on the realism/anti-realism debate.* Con- 
ceived as an infernal statement “A’s exist” derives its 
sense from the theory in which it appears (or with 
respect to which it is asserted). In contrast-to this the 
external question regarding the existence of A’s regards 
the reality of the A-world (thing-world, number- 
world, electron-world, etc.) itself, and Carnap holds 
that this either reduces to a pragmatic question about 
which theory (or framework} we ought to accept, or 
else it is meaningless since it involves the use of some 
metaphysical concept of existence.° 

Carnap’s view is then that the concept of existence 
does not make sense when divorced from any theory 
or conceptual framework. ‘Thus internal statements 
of existence are intelligible in that “exists” or “real” 
has a clear sense relative to the given theory: 


The concept of reality occurring in these internal 
questions is an empirical, scientific, non-metaphysical 
concept. To recognize something as a real thing or event 
is to succeed in incorporating it into the system of things 
at a particular space-time position so that it fits together 
with the other things recognized as real, according to the 
rules of the framework ... To be real in the scientific 
sense means to be an element of the system.® 


He therefore rejects metaphysical realism (with its 
trans-theoretic sense of existence) as senseless. 


2 Bernard Mayo, “More About Theoretical Entities,” Penguin Science News, vol. 39 (1956); p. 54- 
3 Bernard Mayo, “The Existence of Theoretical Entities,” Penguin Science News, vol. 32 (1954), pp. 17-18. 
4 Rudolf Carnap, “Empiricism, Semantics and Ontology,” reprinted in Meaning and Necessity, enlarged edition (Chicago, 1956), pp. 


205-221. 
> Ibid., pp. 207 and 208. 


6 Ibid. Tt has been suggested to me (by Bas Van F raassen) that the precise sense in which the sense of “exists” may be claimed to be 
theory-relative is far from clear. On reflection, I am forced to agree that this is so, but, I also think, not irremediably so. My own view 
(and this may be Carnap’s as well) is that the sense of “exists” is given by the justification conditions for making existence assertions, and 
that each theory (or the associated methodology of the theory) embodies particular justification conditions for such assertions. Even in 
the “ordinary” sense of “exists” the justification conditions are quite explicit. Divorced completely from any justification conditions, 
“exists” becomes senseless. Yet it is apparently just this use of “exists” upon which the metaphysical realist needs to insist. I hope in the 
future to clarify this view of “exists” and thereby to provide a successful argument against the intelligibility of metaphysical realism. 
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On the other hand, it is clear that Carnap embraces 
semantic realism and, in a sense to be made clear 
below, epistemic realism as well. His acceptance of 
semantic realism is to be found in the third section of 
“Empiricism, Semantics and Ontology” where he 
considers the question “What does acceptance of a 
kind of entities mean?” Roughly, the answer to this 
question is that whenever we adopt (for whatever 
reasons) a theory or linguistic framework, and 
thereby use the language of that framework, we use 
the terms of that language as denoting terms. (More 
accurately, what we do is to use—or interpret—the 
quantifiers of the language in a referential way.) 
Thus he says, 

The acceptance of a new kind of entities is represented in 
the language by the introduction of a framework of 
expressions to be used according to a new set of 
rules... The two essential steps [in this introduction] 
are... the following: First, the introduction of a general 
term, a predicate of higher level, for the new kind of 
entities, permitting us to say of any particular entity that 
it belongs to this kind (e.g., “Red is a property,” “Five is a 
number” [or, say, “A is an electron” or “Quarks are 
fundamental particles” |). Second, the introduction of vari- 
ables of the new type. The new entities are values of these 
variables; the constants (and closed compound expres- 
sions, if any) are substitutable for the variables. With the 
help of the variables, general sentences concerning the 
new entities can be formulated.’ 


So Carnap holds that the terms and quantifiers of 
theories are to receive the usual referential interpre- 
tation, and that in accepting a theory we thereby 
accept the entities postulated by that theory. This is 
not to say, however, that we hold these entities to 
exist in some theory-transcendent sense, for to assert 


that the entities “really exist” in some sense other 


than that implicit in the theory is a pseudo-assertion 
devoid of sense—or else such an assertion is a 
pragmatic claim about our acceptance (use) of the 
theoretical language. 

Carnap’s position, then, is that we must adopt 


a 
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semantic realism in order to make sense >i the theories 
we accept (or consider for acceptance), fer it would 
be impossible to make use of the laxguage of the 
theory while asserting (in the internal sense—which 
is the only intelligible sense) that the entities it 
postulates fai. to exist. Put briefly, cur we of the 
theory’s language presupposes a referentiz] interpre- 
tation of its terms and quantifiers. In this sense also it 
is clear that to accept a theory is to accent that the 
entities it postulates exist (or more prop2rlv, to accept 
existence-claims construed as internal statements). So 
epistemic realism is to be accepted as well, though we 
shall see below that this is not the episte-ric realism of 
Sellars, Shapere, and Suppe.® 

This view of Carnap’s analysis allows us to make 
sense of certain statements he makes which otherwise 
would appear to contradict one another. He says, for 
example, that the question of realism versus instru- 
mentalism is a pseudo-question, yet he helds that in 
accepting a theory a realistic interpretation is 
required. But now it is obvious that there is no 
difficulty here, for it is metaphysical realism that is 
being rejected while semantic and epistemis ~ealism are 
found acceptable, or even necessary. T'he classical 
realist/instrumentalist dispute was over the real 
existence (in a theory-transcendent sense’ of theoretical 
entities, and i: is this issue which is deemed a pseudo- 
problem. 

Likewise, having seen Carnap dismiss the question 
of realism as nonsense it is startling to encounter his 
view of scientific laws in which he maintains (contra 
the instrumentalist) that laws of science are to be 
regarded descriptively as true (or false).9 However, 
Carnap may hope to avoid any inconsist2ncy here by 
construing truth as a theory-relative nction similar to 
that of existence. His position in fect :s not that 
theories or laws are really true or correspond to reality 
(this would be a senseless metaphysical assertion) but 


‘rather that the concept of truth makes sense when 


applied to laws, and that the only reasonzble way to 


7 Op. cit, pp. 213~214. Carnap is here concerned primarily with “abstract objects” sich as properties, propositions, numbers, sets, etc. 
But his remarks apply to new entities of any sort. What is important in this treatment is his emphasis upon the referentiz! interpretation 
of the quantifiers. I suspect that the disagreement between Carnap and Quine on the topic of ontological commitmert may be traced to 
a failure to make explicit the distinction between semantic and metaphysical realism, When this is done I see no way cf distinguishing 
their views. Quine is usually careful to say that his criterion is designed to assess the commitment of the language we use, and is thus 
concerned with what the language says exists rather then what really exists. Similarly, ‘Carnap holds that our use of a tanguage does not 
commit us to the view that the entities over which its variable purportedly range reall, exists. 

8 See Wilfred Sellars, “Phenomenalism” and “The Language of Theories” in Sceeace, Perception and Reality (Londcn, 1963), Dudley 
Shapere, “Notes Toward a Post-Positivistic Interpretation of Science,” in P. Achinstein and S. Barker, (eds.), The Legacy ef Logical Positivism 
(Baltimore, 1969) pp. 115-160; and “Natural Science and the Future of Metaphysics,” in R. Cohen and M. War-ofsky, (eds.), 
Methodological and Historical Essays in the Natural and Social Sciences (Dordrecht, 1974) pp. 61-171; and Frederick Suppe ed., The Structure 
of Scientific Theories (Urbana, 1977). See especially section III (“Historical Realism” in this last work for the import and extent of 
Shapere’s and Suppe’s realism. 

9 See Rudolf Carnap, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Science (New York, 1966), p. 213. 
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think of such laws is as if they were descriptions of 
reality.!° I shall return in a moment to consider the 
cogency of Carnap’s views, but it is sufficient now to 
observe that he embraces both semantic and epistemic 
realism while rejecting metaphysical realism. 


The brand of anti-realism advocated by Van 


Fraassen is that “the language of science should be 
literally construed, but its theories need not be true to 
be good.”!! Thus Van Fraassen endorses semantic 
realism but rejects epistemic realism. I think it is clear 
that he must (and does) reject metaphysical realism 
as well (though he seems to say nothing explicitly 
about this), for metaphysical realism, as a thesis about 
scientific theories, is contentless unless it is taken to 
imply epistemic realism. Scientific theories, after all, 
are our creations (or, for the realist, discoveries), and 
in talking about what the terms of such theories 
denote or whether the entities postulated by such 
theories exist, we are of course talking only about 
those theories which are acceptable (or which we 
accept). It would be absurd to hold that (in general) 
the entities postulated by unacceptable (or false) 
theories exist. If this is so, then metaphysical realism 
is intelligible only if taken to imply (or to be a vague 
or elliptical statement of) epistemic realism. And 
hence to reject the latter is to reject the former. __ 
Van Fraassen, then, like Carnap, accepts semantic 
realism and rejects metaphysical realism; but unlike 
Carnap he rejects epistemic realism as well. The 
differing attitudes toward epistemic realism here can 
be traced to differing interpretations of that position. 
Van Fraassen takes the epistemic realist’s use of 
“exists” to be identical to that of the metaphysical 
realist, and hence for him the former position goes the 
way of the latter. If, on the other hand, the occurrences 
of “exists” that appear in the statement of epistemic 
realism are taken in the theory-relative internal sense 
described above, then Carnap may consistently 
endorse epistemic realism. But under this latter 
construal, epistemic realism is a rather trivial position 
amounting to the claim that to have good reason to 
hold (or use) a theory is to have good reason to assert 
the laws and statements (including existence-claims) 


distinction highlights important issues in 
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of the theory, and this is not to make any statement 
about the relation that the theory bears to reality or the 
world. Carnap’s discussion of the truth of scientific 
laws must be read quite carefully in order to see that 
it is this anemic version of epistemic realism he has in 
mind.!* He says, for example, that scientists think of 
a law of nature as “something that holds in nature 
regardless of whether any human being is aware of 
it.” And his view is that this is how laws of science are 
to be construed. The issue, as Carnap sees it, is about 
what “law” means, what the sense of this word is. Thus, 
he says, “The problem is only concerned with the 
meaning that is intended when the concept is used in 
the discourse of scientists.” Unfortunately, he also 
says that “I define a basic law of nature as a statement 


that has nomic form and is also true,” and this, I 


think, must be regarded as incoherent within the 
context of his other remarks. But the incoherency is 
simply born of carelessness and is easily removed. 
The point, made by both Carnap and Van Fraassen, 
remains that we may meaningfully speak of a law’s being 
true (or false) without being committed either to the 
view that the theoretical terms of science denote 
actually existing entities or to the view that evidence 
in support of a theory is evidence in support of the 
assertion that the entities it postulates really exist. 
Alternatively, this is to say that we may accept 
semantic realism without being committed to meta- 
physical or epistemic realism as well. 

Rather than attempting to show in more detail 
how the statements of a theory may acquire their 
meanings via a referential interpretation without this 
entailing metaphysical or epistemic realism, I shall 
now consider how the position of semantic realism 
but metaphysical and epistemic anti-realism may be 
defended against an argument purporting to show. 
that adoption of the semantic position requires 
acceptance of the metaphysical and epistemic posi- 
tions as well. In this way not only will it become clear 
that semantic realism is independent of the other two 
positions, but we shall see how close attention to the 
the 
realist/anti-realist dispute. !? 


10 Jbid., pp. 213-214. This view of Carnap’s position should be compared with that of Suppe (of. cil., p. 8g) who holds (through 


incautious reading) that Carnap is a “realist.” 


11 Bas C. Van Fraassen, “To Save the Phenomena,” The Journal of Philosophy (Oct. 21, 1976), pp. 623-632. Van Fraassen’s anti-realism 
is developed in a number of other papers as well, including “Theoretical Entities: The Five Ways,” Philosophia vol. 4 (1974), pp. 95-109; 
“Wilfrid Sellars on Scientific Realism,” Dialogue, vol. XIV, no. 4 (December 1975), pp. 606-616; “The Pragmatics of Explanation,” 
American Philosophical Quarterly vol. 14, no. 2 (April 1977), pp. 143-150, and unpublished works. 

12 See Carnap, of. cil. note 10, pp. 213 and 255. The quoted passages below are drawn from these pages. 

13 So far as I know, a more thorough positive account of semantic realism is sketched in only two places: an unpublished paper 
(chapter?) of Van Fraassen’s entitled “The Arguments Concerning Scientific Realism” and sections 3 and 4 of my “Formalization, 
Possible Worlds and the Foundations of Medal Logic,” Erkenntnis vol. 12 (1978), pp. 305-327. The account given in.the latter work is the 
more detailed of the two, though Van Fraassen’s sketch seems to suggest the same type of approach. It should be noted that what I called 


THREE FORMS OF REALISM. 


MI 


In “Notes Toward a Post-Positivistic Interpretation - 


of Science” and “Natural Science and the Future of 
Metaphysics,” !4 Dudley Shapere offers an argument 
in support of a realistic interpretation of science. 
Actually, there are two goals to this argument: the 
first being to undermine the classical instrumentalist’s 
view that the theoretical terms of science are mere 
conceptual devices; and the second being to show 
that science requires a realistic interpretation. One of 
the benefits of making the distinction I have been 
discussing is that it will enable us to see that these 
goals are in fact distinct, and that one may be realized 
while the other is not. The realism at issue in Shapere’s 
argument is of the metaphysical and epistemic sort, 
and I shall confine my attention primarily to the 
second goal of the argument. 


There are two phases to the argument.!> To begin, | 


Shapere distinguishes. between - existence terms (or 
concepts) and zdealization terms (or concepts). Briefly, 
the idealization terms of a given theory are those 
terms which, as a consequence of the sense with which 
they are endowed by the theory, could not denote 
existing entities. Examples are “point mass” (in the 
Lorentz theory of the electron) and “classical rigid 
body” (in the special theory of relativity). The 
existence terms of a theory are the terms of that 
theory which are not idealization terms—.e., they 
are the terms which, for all the theory says, could 
denote existing entities. !6 

Shapere quite rightly points out that it is prepos- 
terous to suppose that the idealization terms should 


receive a referential interpretation, but he does argue — 


that such an interpretation is required for the 
existence terms: 


Noting, as we have, that there are clear cases in which a 
distinction is made, on scientific grounds, between 
existence concepts and idealization concepts does not, of 
course, constitute an analysis of what is involved in a 
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claim that something “exists.” [But] the examples 
presented here show that talk about the “existence” (and 
the same holds for the “real properties”} of electrons is 
not some metaphysician’s talk about a subject (physics) 
which itself offers no assertions about existence; rather, 
they indicate that the distinction between the way certain 
things are (or are not) and the way or wavs we can and 
do treat them in certain problem situations is one which 
is made within science, for scientific rather than for 
metaphysical or otherwise extra-scientific reasons. And, 
in view of this fact, we might paraphrase Kant by saying - 
that the question is not whether a realistic interpretation 
of at least some science is possible, but rather, how we do 
it—how we manage to make and justify existence-claims, 
and what the implications of the fact tha: we do, on 
occasion, are for the interpretation of science.!” 


Briefly, the argument here is that existence-claims 
are made within (or relative to) scientific theories and 
that therefore an adequate interpretacion of such 
theories requires that such claims be interpreted along 
with the rest of the theory. Thus “a realistic 
interpretation of at least some scientific concepts” is 
required. This completes the first phase af Shapere’s 
argument. 

Now there are two interesting and related features 
of the argument at this stage which we should take 


care to discern. First, the argument is strikingly 


similar to the one offered by Carnap in “Empiricism, 
Semantics, and Ontology.” (Compare the quotation 
from Shapere to those from Carnap above.) The 
notions of existence-term and idealizaticn-term are 
theory-relative since the distinction is made within the 
context of a given theory—e.g., Loren:z’s theory, 
special relativity, etc.!8 Thus the sense of “A exists” or 
? A does not exist” will be theory-depencent and such 
assertions may then meaningfully be interpreted as 
(in Carnap’s terminology) internal statements. Second, 
the result of this, as in Carnap’s case, is that the 
argument supports the position of semanizc realism but 
not the position of metaphysical or epistemic realism. 


“semantic instrumentalism” in that:paper is in fact a position of what I am here calling “semantic realism,” and that it is not really an 


instrumentalist position at all. 
14 Op. cit., note 8. 


15 The emphasis on metaphysical and epistemic realism is a bit more pronounced in “Natural Science” than in “Notes.” The 
fundamental importance of Shapere’s realism for his broader program in philosophy of science is alluded to by him in “Scentific Theories 
and Their Domains” in Suppe, op. cit., pp. 518-565 (see, for example, p. 558), and the theme is further developed at lergth by Suppe in 
his “Afterward” to that work. The two phases of the argument I distinguish here are less clear in “Notes” than in the latter “Natural 
Science” where Shapere more explicitly deals with the problem of establishing a sense of “real” existence. 

16 My characterization of the distinction here does not do full justice to Shapere’s discussion, particularly since he distinguishes a 
number of kinds of “conceptual devices,” “idealizations,” or “simplifications.” But I have captured the essential features of the distinction, 
and for a more detailed account the reader ts referred to the works of Shapere cited in note 8. 

17 Shapere, “Notes,” p- 154. 

8 That these notions are theory-relative is most explicit in pp. 164-165 of “Natural Science.” 
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Shapere is apparently not unaware of this and so we 
are brought to the second phase of the argument. 

Having drawn a theory-relative distinction be- 
tween idealization-terms and existence-terms, and 
thereby having argued in support of semantic realism, 
Shapere needs to show that the existence-claims of 
scientific theories share a certain sense if he is to 
conclude that a metaphysical or epistemic realism is 
required as well. Otherwise he is unable to show that 
the sense of “exists” employed in any theory is 
relevant to “some more literal or philosophical sense 
of ‘exists’” or to “questions of ‘real’ existence.”!9 And 
he attempts to do this by specifying just what this 
shared sense amounts to. 

To say that “A exists”, he holds, implies at least 
that 


(i) A can interact with other things that exist. 

(ii) A may have properties which are not manifesting 
themselves, and have yet to be discovered; and, 
contrariwise, it is to say that some properties 
currently so ascribed may be incorrectly so ascribed. 

(iit) A is something about which we can have different 
and competing theories.*° 


And these, he says, are “important features in 
common with the way ‘existence’ is discussed in 
ordinary and in philosophical contexts.” Shapere 
intends (i)—(iii) to form the core of the meaning of 
“exists” and thus to provide a theory-transcendent 
concept of existence capable of supporting metaphys- 
ical and epistemic realism. It is not difficult to see, 
however, that the semantic realist is capable of 
dealing with Shapere’s argument without being 
forced to either of the stronger realistic positions. 

To begin, (i) is perfectly amenable to a position in 
which only semantic realism is embraced, for it may 
easily be construed as an internal statement. Indeed, 
the examples suggested by Shapere lend themselves 
easily to such treatment. Electrons may interact with 
neutrons, protons, etc. Events involving electrons 
may have results in the realm of observable phenom- 
ena. But it is not necessary to go outside the theory to 
lend sense to such claims, and we are not forced to 
recognize any extra-theoretic or trans-theoretic sense 
of “exists” in order to regard (i) as true. Note that in 
the first quotation from Carnap in section II above he 
explicitly endorses the claim that “A exists” implies 
(i). 


A similar account obviously may be given of (ii). 


19 Cf “Natural Science,” of. cit. p. 169. 
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Additionally, (ii) may be paraphrased as a statement 
about theory acceptance and the possibility of 
discovering phenomena that are anomalous with 
respect to a currently accepted theory. So it is clear 
that the semantic realist may accept (i) and (ii) 
without becoming committed to metaphysical or 
epistemic realism. Indeed, although Shapere claims 
(i) and (ii) to be relevant to a sense of “rea!” existence, 
in discussing them he is most concerned to demonstrate 
that the classical instrumentalist’s interpretation of 
existence terms as “convenient fictions” is not feasible. 
This they may do, but once instrumentalism is given 
up in favor of semantic realism, nothing more is 
required to accommodate these features of “exists.” 

We are left, then, with the third and final feature. 
But to say that “A exists” implies (iii) is to assert that 
“exists” has a theory-transcendent sense, and this has 
at least the appearance of being question-begging. 
Quite naturally, the evidence Shapere offers in favor 
of this claim falls far short of being convincing. 
Throughout the development of the various electron 
theories, he observes, there was an accumulation of 
reasons for supposing that electricity comes in discrete 
units. Hence, “The notion of electron thus acquired 
what amounts to a theory-transcendent status: it was 
an entity about which theories—theories of the 
electron—-were constructed.”2! But there is a non 
sequitur here. From the fact that “electron” has 
acquired a theory-transcendent status it does not 
follow either that “exists” has acquired such a status 
or that when the term “electron” appears in each of 
these theories we must take its referents to be the same 
entities, for there is apparently nothing more to the 
theory-transcendent status of “electron” than the fact 
that there is a sequence of theories concerned with 
explaining the same (or similar) phenomena and that 
the term “electron” appears in each of these theories - 
within the same (or similar) laws. Nothing more than 
this is needed to account for the theory-transcendent 
status of “electron,” and in particular we need not 
appeal to a sense of “real” existence according to 
which the electrons of each theory “really” exist. 

It is clear, then, that Shapere is unsuccessful in his 
attempt to bridge the gulf between semantic and 
metaphysical realism. And, consequently, his asser- 
tion that “a still heavier burden of proof is placed on 
those who wish to allege that the above arguments 
are irrelevant to questions of ‘real’ existence” is 


unfounded. 


20 “Notes,” op. cit. pp. 155-156 and “Natural Science,” tbid. pp. 16g~170. 


21 Ibid. 
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IV 


We have seen that semantic realism may be held in 
isolation from metaphysical and epistemic realism. 
The most significant consequence of this is that there 
are anti-realist positions which are alternatives to 
intrumentalism and which are not wedded to a 
positivistic philosophy of science.?* Such positions 
will escape entirely the attempted refutations of anti- 
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' representing or predicting observable phenomena. 


The failure of such criticisms against an anti-realist 
position which embraces semantic realism is illus- 
trated by the discussion of Shapere’s argument above. 
Thus, the way is left open for the develcpment of a 
non-positivistic anti-realist philosophy of science. 
Maintaining a clear distinction between semantic - 


realism on the one hand and metaphysical .and 


realism which derive their force from criticisms of | epistemic realism on the other, will allow us to see 


logical positivism or from a direct attack upon the 
instrumentalist view that the statements of scientific 
theories are to be interpreted only as rules or tools for 


Layola University of Chicago 


what direction anti-realism must take and what 


requirements must be met in developing such a 
philosophy of science. 


June 14, 1979 


22 Oddly enough, Carnap’s position was discovered to be of this sort. 
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VIII. RETHINKING SELF-DECEPTION 


JEFFREY FOSS 


Lo there has been much interest shown by . 
philosophers in the concept of self-deception.! 
This may be due to the fact that the concept of self- 
deception is intrinsically interesting as a conceptual 
puzzle, but it is at least in part due to the important 
role self-deception plays in the ethical theories of such 
diverse thinkers as Plato, Bishop Butler, Hegel, and 
Sartre. . 

In the analytic tradition, two things are held to be 
true by each philosopher who has investigated the 
concept of self-deception. First, to say in the course of 
ordinary conversation that someone is self-deceived 
is tosay something meaningful. Secondly, all attempts 
by other philosophers to provide an analysis of self- 
deception are, sad to say, not adequate. I am in 
agreement with these two points. 

It is also generally admitted that the initial problem 
in an analysis of self-deception is avoiding the 
paradox that results from a too straightforward 
modelling of self-deception upon deception of others. 
Some see the paradox as consisting in the fact that in ' 
self-deception the self-deceiver “believes both p and 
not-p at the same time.” Here, I quote Demos ([4), 
p. 588), who goes on to conclude, “Thus self-deception 
involves an inner conflict, perhaps the existence of a 
contradiction.” ([4], p. 588) Demos’ demurrer, 
“perhaps,” is well-taken, for although 


(1) p& ~p 
is an outright contradiction 
(2) jBp & JB~p 
where “Bp” means the same as “Jones believes 
p : 


is not an obvious contradiction. If it is contradictory, 
rather than just indicative of “inner conflict,” more 
must be said to show how it implies something of the 
form p & ~p. Nevertheless some, such as Richard 
Reilly, David Pugmire ([21], p. 343), or Patrick 
Gardiner ([12], p. 225), follow Demos in taking the 
believing of contradictories to be the initial stumbling 
block to an analysis of self-deception. 

Other writers, such as Hamlyn, Penelhum, Can- 
field, and Gustavson take it that the paradox to be 


1 See the bibliography. 


avoided is the implication that the self-deceiver both 
believes and does not believe the same thing. Thus, in 
the view of these writers, the paradox to be steered 
clear of is that for any self-deceiver Jones 


(3) jBp & ~jBp 


where “7” names Jones 


Now (3), unlike (2), has the advantage of being a 
straight-forward contradiction, and we must agree 
with Hamlyn and those of his ilk that it is to be 
avoided at all costs. 

Other writers have identified paradoxes of aware- 
ness in the concept of self-deception. Thus, Szabados 
points out the following: “The self-ceceiver, as _ 
deceiver, must be aware of the truth; as deceived 
must be unaware of the truth.” ([26]. p 52) H. O. 
Mounce sees a similar problem: “... if I am aware 
that what I say is false I surely cannot dezeive myself 
into supposing it true” ([18], p. 62). My suspicion is 
that these “paradoxes” of awareness arz such only 
insofar as “being aware of,” and “supposing,” involve 
belief, and thus that we are facing once again the 
contradiction (3). If there is somethimg more to 
awareness paradoxes than paradoxes of belief, then 
perhaps what is indicated here is a p:ychological 
paradox. In either case, I propose to corcern myself 
only with the paradoxes of belief which aze generated 
by the concept of self-deception. 

The analyses proposed so far picture self-deception 
in various ways. Some focus on a suggestion for 
avoiding the contradiction 


(3) jBp & ~jBp 
made first by Canfield and Gustavson: 


... that when ‘Jones deceives himself about P is true, it 
is true that Jones believes P under belief-adverse 
circumstances, ¢.g., circumstances such tha- the evidence 
Jones has does not warrant belief in P.’ ([1 , p. 34) 


Thus contradiction is avoided in the analysis of self 

deception, since Jones does not both belfeve and not 

believe. He simply believes despite the evidence. 
But, as Gardiner and Penelhum argue ([12], 
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p. 230; [20], p. 88), this rendering fails to do justice 
to what we really mean in calling someone self- 


deceived. Penelhum correctly points to the fact that’ 


if Jones believes something in the face of adverse 
evidence he may only be naive or stupid, rather than 
self-deceived. So Penelhum adds one more condition: 
Jones must not merely have the evidence against his 
belief, but must also have “recognition of the import 
of the evidence” ([20], p. 88).* This suggestion does 
not so much revise Canfield’s and Gustavson’s analysis 
as Clarify its intent. 

But as Szabados correctly maintains, the analysis 
as amended by Penelhum still does not draw sufficient 
conditions of self-deception, “for it does not distinguish 
the self-deceiver from the person who might be 
merely lying,” nor distinguish him from he who 
merely vacillates or hesitates. In order to make these 
distinctions, Szabados thinks we must also distinguish 
the motives of the self-deceiver from those of 
hesitators, vacillators, and liars. However promising 
this sounds, Szabados does not seem to be able to give 
a general account of what motives distinguish self- 
deceit from lying or vacillation, or a host of other 
things, such as wishful thinking, fooling oneself, blind 
faith, and so on. Nor, I think, does his suggested 
appeal to how it is the self-deceiver “got himself into 
that state of mind and how he sustains himself in it” 
will yield the distinctions needed. Even if we are 
prepared to believe with Szabados that all self- 
deceivers and all mere wishful thinkers (vacillators, 
hesitators, liars, etc.) are exactly alike in that they are 
in the same state of mind, and even if we are further 
prepared to believe they can only be distinguished on 
the basis of the motives and mechanisms that got 
them into that unfortunate state—even so, Szabados 
does not specify what these motives and mechanisms 
must be. So at this date, no amendment or elaboration 
of the line of attack suggested by Canfield and 
Gustavson has met with unqualified success. 

There is, moreover, another problem involved in 
the approach used by the writers above. This problem 
is that the person who believes in the face of adverse 
evidence might just be right. If that is so, then he is 
neither deceived nor self-deceived. Consider the 
following case: Smith is fallen overboard two miles 
out to sea. On the basis of all his past attempts to 
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swim, he should believe that he cannot possibly hope 
to swim even halfway to shore. Nevertheless, by 
flagrant disrespect for the evidence, he manages to 
believe that he can make the shore (this single time). 
So he sets about to swim ashore, and against all odds 
makes the shore. Now Smith had the evidence against 
his belief and recognized its import. Smith, however, 
is no self-deceiver, since his belief was right. Moreover, 
the motives and mechanisms that he used to convince 
himself that he could swim to shore are irrelevant. 
They could be anything we like. They could, in fact, 
-have been identical with those of Jones, who fell 
overboard with Smith. Jones, too, believed he could 
swim ashore, despite the strong evidence to the 
contrary, all of which he recognized. Unfortunately, 
unlike Smith, he never made the shore. Despite these 
fatal differences, both Smith and Jones meet the 
conditions of the analyses suggested by Gustavson, 
Canfield, Penelhum and Szabados equally well, so 
both must be supposed to be self-deceived. But Smith, 
as we know, is no self-deceiver, but a lucky man. __ 

We might be tempted to think this new flaw in the 
approach adopted by Gustavson, Canfield, & co., 
might easily be amended by adding yet one more 
detail to the analysis, namely that the belief held in 
the teeth of the evidence be false. But this apparent 
solution is an ad koc aspirin serving only to conceal 
the symptoms of a deeper malady. That deeper 
malady is that these analyses view self-deception solely 
in terms of a tension between the beliefs of a self- 
deceiver and the evidence he recognizes. Smith and 
Jones believe in the teeth of the evidence. Such 
persons may be right or wrong. But in neither case is 
it appropriate to say that such a person is self- 
deceived. That Smith is not a self-deceiver is obvious. 
But it is then also clear that Jones is no self-deceiver 
either. After all, Jones did not know that he could not 
reach the shore—until it was too late. Prior to that 
point, the evidence against his belief was not 
conclusive, and we can hardly say that he deceived 
himself in believing despite this evidence, though we 
may fault him for being unreasonable, a man of blind 
faith. 

What the analyses being considered miss, I think, 
is the duplicity——with its implications of duality and 
deceit—of the self-deceiver. As Sartre puts it, speaking 


2 Penelhum makes yet a further modification of the analysis suggested first by Canfield and Gustavson. He insists that Jones neither 
believes nor disbelieves p, but “does partially satisfy the criteria for belief and also those for disbelief.” This confuses the analysis upon 
which it builds: “belief in the face of strong evidence.” ([12], p. 88, my underlining). But if Jones does not believe at all—since he only 
partially satisfies the criteria for belief—then what is it that he does in the face of strong evidence? And why should the evidence be 
relevant to whether or not he does it? How can Jones be deceived if he neither believes nor disbelieves? Pencihum seems to have no 


answer to these questions. 
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of what we may call “strong self-deception” (see 


[21)], 


... the one to whom the lie is told and the one who lies 
are one and the same person, which means that I must 
know in my capacity as deceiver the truth which is 
hidden from me in my capacity as the one deceived. 
Better yet, I must know the truth very exactly in order to 
conceal it more carefully . . . ([14], p. 89) 


There is a tension in the self-deceived:- that goes 
beyond a mere belief in the teeth of the evidence. The 
self-deceiver has a belief which flies in the face of his 
knowledge to the contrary. No doubt there is such a 
thing as belief in “belief-adverse circumstances” in 
the sense intended by Canfield, Gustavson, Penelhum, 
& co. Perhaps such a thing might successfully, but 
improperly, be referred to as self-deception in non- 
philosophical contexts. But the heart of true self- 
deception is a deception, or duplicity, a duality of 
opposed beliefs. To speak this way is apparently to 
flirt with paradox, but, as I hope to demonstrate, this 
flirtation indeed is apparent only, and does not lead 
us off the straight and narrow of rationality. It leads 
instead to an understanding of self-deception in the 
strong sense. 

A second approach suggested by several writers, 
such as Rorty, Plato, and King-Farlow, attempts to 
avoid the contradiction, (3), by denying that it really 
is the same Jones who believes and fails to believe the 
same thing. We are familiar with Plato’s tripartite 
soul and its possibility of inner conflict. But this 
approach is expressed in a much livelier fashion by 
John King-Farlow, who claims 


... a person is quite often usefully looked at... as a large, 
loose sort of committee. There is a most irregularly rotating 
chairmanship. The members question, warn, praise and 
DECEIVE each other... ([15], p. 135) 


This metaphor seems promising, for it illuminates not 
only self-deception, but also sheds light on other 
reflexive states and activities, such as self-love or self- 
control. However, I think that all such attempts to 
explain self-deception by means of an averred 
multiplicity of the self face the following overwhelm- 
ing dilemma: either the deceiver and the deceived in 
any case of self-deception are identical or they are 
not. If they are one and the same, then this appeal to 
the multiplicity of the self is false. If they are not 
identical, then self-deception really is other-decep- 
tion, and we have no way to tell the two apart. 
Finally, a third group of attempted solutions 
follows Demos’ somewhat wavering intention to view 
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self-deception not in terms of the contradiction (3), 
but in terms of the not obviously contrad_ctory (2): 


(2) jBp & jB~p 


Here the discussion centers around the icea of belief 
without awareness of that belief. Fingarette suggests 
such belief is not “spelled-out;” H. O. Mounce says 
such believers do not make their beliefs ‘ explicit” to 
themselves ([18], p. 63). I do not wish te enter into 
questions concerning what a person may or may not 
be aware of, but I do intend to consider the proposition 
(2) above, first with a view to answering tLe following 
question: Under what circumstances, if any, could 
(2) be true? Then, if we are so lucky as to arrive at an 
understanding of how (2) may be true, I will consider 
whether self-deception can be explicated >y means of 
such pairs of contradictory beliefs. 

First of all, to say that someone, say Jomes, believes 
something is to say (perhaps among other things) 
that Jones is disposed to act in certain ways. That is 
not to say that Jones will act in some certain way, but 
that under various conceivable circumstances he 
would act in various specifiable ways. Te deny that 
beliefs imply dispositions to action results 11 absurdity, 
for to do so is to postulate a belief which not only is 
not acted upon, but cannot be acted ipon in any 
conceivable circumstance. But no one can conceive of 
a belief which is not acted upon in any posible world. 


‘Furthermore, to postulate such a belief is to say 


something which cannot be verified in any possible 
world. 

The idea that beliefs imply dispositions to act is not 
new. It has been maintained by the likes of Ryle, 
Braithewaite, and C. S. Peirce, to name a few (see 
[16] for an account of this type of thesis. However, 
aside from the general insistence that beliefs essen- 
tially involve dispositions to action, ro one has 
provided a thorough analysis of beliefs in terms of 
dispositions, since no one seems to be ablz= to say just 
what dispositions are involved in any particular 
belief, such as, say, Jones’ belief that roses are red. (I 
think this general problem is soluble; (see my [11].) 

Fortunately, as far as the problem at hand is 
concerned, we do not need to know eractly what 
dispositions are implied by any given beef. We are 
interested in the question “Is it possible that Jones 
believes p and believes ~p at one time?” Given that 
beliefs imply dispositions, this yields the question “Is 
it possible that the dispositions to action implied by 
Jones’ belief (that) p, whatever those dispcsitions may 
be, may co-exist with the disposition: to action 
implied by Jones’ belief (that) ~p, whetever these 
dispositions may be?” I believe that the arswer to this 
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question is “yes.” ‘Therefore, belief in contradictories, 
although not rational, and although a breeder of 
conflict, is nevertheless possible. 

First of all, some dispositions never come into play. 
Glass, as we know from reading Ryle, is brittle. And 
yet not all glass shatters. So it is entirely possible that 
the dispositions involved in the belief (that) p and the 
belief (that) ~p lay forever dormant. Thereby one 
believer may believe at one time a contradictory pair 
of claims. The presence of such beliefs would not be 
unverifiable, although it would ex hypothesi be 
unverified. 

However, such beliefs would be of no consequence 
whatever to the believer, and would therefore not 
help us understand self-deception, wherein, in all but 
a very few cases, the beliefs involved are of some 
consequence to the believer. When we say truly that 
Jones has deceived himself into thinking he is in love 
with the girl next door, we mean to say something 
about Jones’ actions, such as, e.g., Jones is telling 
everyone he is in love, or is shopping for engagement 
rings. So, in pursuing the question of the possibility of 
belief in contradictories, let us restrict our attention 
to beliefs that are actually acted upon, which can be 
called operant beliefs. 

We have said beliefs imply disposition to action. 
This can be represented as follows: 
jBb > ((CP + jAa,) & (CyP-rjAay) &.. .& (CP jAa,)) 
“GP”? is a sentence which specifies a possible set of 
circumstances. Such a circumstance will be called 
an activator. 
“jAa,” is to be read as “Jones does a,” (i.e. performs an 
action) 
Now, for any belief, p, we can refer to the entire set 
of circumstances under which the belief would result 
in action: {C\P, Cy, CyP, ..., GP}. Let us call such a 
set the activator set for the belief p.° 

Since we have stipulated that we are concerned 
only with operant beliefs, we know that at least one 
of the Gp? is true for any belief p. 

Now, if the activator sets for jBp and jB~p were 
identical, then we might naturally expect it to be 
impossible for the two beliefs to coexist. Since (given 
that the belief is operant) at least one CP is true, an 
identical C}? would also be true. But suppose 


jBp > ... (CP > 7Aa,) ase 
and 
jJB~pr...(C 2, >jAay) ... 
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where it was in fact impossible for both ;Aa, and jAa,, 
to be true. In such a case, at least one of jBp and 
jB~ p must be false. But we have no reason to think 
that jAa, and jAa,, must be such that they cannot be 
true at the same time. 

Presumably the problem with Jones’ beliefs that p 
and that ~p, and all other sets of inconsistent beliefs, 
is that they will lead to conflicts involving action. 
Activator sets need not be identical, but they mzght 
have some element in common. What happens when 
this activator is realized? One might presume that a 
problem must arise, but this is not necessarily so. 
Suppose that Jones’ beliefthat the punchbowl contains 
gin punch activates him under a certain circumstance 
to fill his glass from the punchbow/l, and his belief that 
the punchbowl does not contain gin punch activates 
him to insult his host under that same circumstance, 
then Jones may both fill his glass and insult his host. 
The limits of what Jones can believe depends upon 
what actions he can perform. 

So even if the activator sets for two contrary beliefs 
were identical, both beliefs might nevertheless coexist, 
just so long as they did not give rise to impossible 
conjunctions of action. Furthermore, we see the 
possibility of belief in contradictories further in- 
creased by the fact, about to be shown, that activator 
sets need not be identical for such beliefs. An example 
will show why. Let us suppose that Jones believes that 
it is raining, and suppose further that this implies 
(among other things) that Jones would take his 
umbrella with him on the way out of his apartment 
if certain activator conditions are met. The activator 
conditions of Jones taking his umbrella with him may 
be more or less adequately specified along, e.g., the 
following lines: Jones is leaving his apartment, 
believes he is leaving it, sees that his umbrella is in the 
stand by the door, and so on. The point here is not to 
specify this activator down to its last detail, but to see 
whether this condition, whatever its details, would 
also need to be in the activator set of Jones’ 
simultaneous belief that it is not raining. The answer 
is plain. If Jones believed it is not raining, no action 
whatever need follow from his leaving his apartment, 
believing he is leaving it, seeing his umbrella in the 
stand by the door, etc. 

Since the activator sets for ;Bp and JB ~p need not 
in general be identical, nor even similar, this implies 
that even operant beliefs in contradictories are 
possible, since it is possible that they are in fact acted 


3 I am fully aware that dispositions are not adequately analyzed as indefinitely long conjunctions of hypotheticals, Nevertheless, to say 
someone believes something is to imply indefinitely many hypotheticals, though the converse is not necessarily true. But though I do not 
propose a complete analysis of dispositions, nor a fortiori a complete analysis of belief, I believe I have correctly identified that aspect of 
belief which it is essential to understand if one is to understand belief in contradictories, and thereby, self-deception. 
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upon under quite distinct circumstances. Thus, Jones’ 
belief that his aunt is a saint may coexist with his 
belief that his aunt is a sinner, where, say, he is 
activated by his former belief only when he is with 
his aunt or his aunt’s family, and he is activated by his 
latter belief only when he is not in said company. 
Such beliefs on the part of Jones are doubtlessly 
irrational, even to the point of madness, but they are 
not so irrational as to not be beliefs at all—they are, 
in short, Jones’ beliefs about his aunt.* 

Someone will object: “But Jones does not really 
believe that his aunt is a saint—he only acts as if he 
believes it when in appropriate company. Jones is a 
hypocrite, one who believes one thing but pretends to 
believe the contrary. He doesn’t really believe contra- 
dictory things—-he really believes one thing and 
merely pretends to believe it’s contradictory.” But I 
must protest this facile impugning of Jones’ sincerity. 
There is no reason to think Jones is pretending 
anything. He is, I insist, a sincere and well-intentioned 
fellow, though he is muddled. It is not that his beliefs 
are not real beliefs, it’s just that they are philosophi- 
cally repugnant beliefs. It is by means of such 
repugnant beliefs that the concept of self-deceit is to 
be understood, and its objectionableness in the eyes of 
moral theorists is to be comprehended. Jones’ beliefs 
fail to meet the requirement of consistency, but many 
a philosopher’s beliefs failed in the same respect, and 
yet were real beliefs for all that. Philosophers have a 
professional commitment to seek out and eliminate 
all inconsistencies in their beliefs, whereas Jones, we 
may suspect, has no such commitment. His ethic of 
‘belief is shabby. But he believes nevertheless. 

Supposing it be granted that the conjunction 


(2) jBp & jB~p 


is not contradictory, I offer the following analysis of 
self-deception: Jones deceives himself that p just in 
case 


(i) Jones brings it about that 7Bp, and 

(ii) jK~p 
where “jKp” means the same as “Jones knows (that) 
p”. In other words, one is self-deceived when one 
convinces himself of (brings it about that he believes) 
what he knows to be false. Formula (ii) implies- 
jB~p, but as we have seen, this does not contradict 
(i), despite the air of paradox. In general, (i) and (ii) 
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will be accompanied by one or more of -3(jK~), 
jB~ (jK~p), ~jKUK ~p), ~jB(jB~p),jB~ (jB~ 
f), etc., wherein there may lie great psycaological— 
if not philosophical— interest. 

To see how this analysis is appropriate, we must 
first consider some salient points abow deceit in 
general, and this is best done by considerinz deception 
of another. One thing not always recogmized about 
deception is that knowledge is a prerecuisite: to 
deceive another, one must bring it abour that the 


other believes what one knows to be false. >erhaps the 


reason why this knowledge prerequisite “or deceit is 
not always recognized is that a perscn may be 
deceitful—in the sense of having in:entions to 
deceive—without knowing anything. If Smith, be- 
lieving $ false, convinces Jones that 4, he has not 
necessarily deceived Jones, for p may still be true. In 
such a case Smith is guilty of the subjective intention 
to deceive Jones, but fails to do so due zc the non- 
fulfilment of an objective criterion, nanze_y that he 
bring it about that Jones believes falsely. In this way 
Smith may be deceitful without deceiving anyone. 
On the other hand, Smith may bring it about that 
Jones believes falsely, but still not have deceived 
Jones, for he may have brought about Jores belief in 
good faith, believing himself that it were true. Here, 
due to the objective falsity of what he purports, Smith 
unintentionally misleads Jones, but he doesnot deceive 
him, for he did not believe that what he purported 
was false. In fact, any condition which counts against 
Smith’s knowledge that what he purports i: false (such 
as, in the previous two cases, it not being false or his 
not believing it false) will also count azainst Smith’s 
deceiving anyone, in the proper sense of the word, 
even if he convinces him of what he purports. 

Let’s consider one more example. It :s generally 
granted that justification of one’s true belief is a 
necessary condition of knowledge, and it is worth 
noting that in the absence of justification for Smith’s 
true belief that p, he cannot deceive anyone by 
convincing him that # is false. Either belief that ~p 
is more justified, in Smith’s mind, than i- delief that 


' p, or belief that ~p is no more justified .r his mind 


than belief that p. In the first case it may D2 a tribute 
to Smith’s forthrightness that even in the tzeth of his 
belief that p (unjustified though it is) he presses for 
acceptance of ~p, belief in ~p seeming to him more 
justified. Or it may be that in the first case neither 
belief is justified, as Smith sees it, whic makes the 


4 In [rr], I distinguish two'sorts of rationality, minimal and maximal. Minimal rationality is defined in terms of the sanditions that 
must obtain in order that one have beliefs at all. Any further conditions that might be imposed upon these beliefs, such a consistency or 


closure, define maximal rationality. 
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first case essentially the same as the second. In the 
second case, by hypothesis, neither belief in nor 
belief in ~p is justified, so Smith is silly, even 
irresponsible, to convince anyone of either of them; 
but he deceives no one. One cannot deceive uninten- 
tionally—one must know one is deceiving, and that 
requires knowledge of what is really the case. Given 
that analysis of knowledge is ever in flux, and 
especially so in the wake of paradoxes of the Gettier 
type, it is not clear what the conditions of knowledge 
are. However, we may rest assured that anything 
which disproves that Smith knows that p will also 
disprove that Smith deceived anyone whom he may 
have convinced that p was false. 

Self-deception, like deception of another, has 
knowledge as a prerequisite: one deceives himself 
that pjust in case he convinces himself that p, knowing 
p to be false. An example of self-deception should 
make the sense of this analysis clear. Suppose a 
mother discovers that her son has been seriously 
injured in an auto accident, and on the basis of all 
available medical testimony, comes to a belief that 
her son will be paralyzed, and meets any other 
conditions necessary to qualify it as knowledge. Now 
if, in such a case, the mother convinces herself, 
because of motives that are easily understood, and by 
meansof mechanisms that are not so easily understood, 
that her son will not be paralyzed, then she has clearly 
deceived herself that this will be so. Anything which 
counts against real knowledge of her son’s paralysis 
will also count against her self-deception, even though 
the motives and mechanisms involved remain entirely 
the same. If for example, her son, contrary to the 
most reasonable expectations, is not paralyzed, then 
we would perhaps be amazed by his mother’s great 
faith, or her stubborn luck, but we could not correctly 
say she deceived herself—no matter how deceitful 
her thinking was on this matter. If, to take another 
example, her original belief that her son would be 
paralyzed was unjustified in the first place, say due to 
a hasty and pessimistic interpretation of what the 
doctor told her, then again she has not deceived 
herself when she convinced herself that he would not 
be paralyzed, for that belief and its opposite are alike 
in being unjustified, so neither can gain the authority 
against which the other may be rightly called a 
deception. In such a case, we may froma philosophical 
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point of view disvalue her ethic of belief, but we 
cannot properly charge her with self-deception. 

One more condition of self-deception which de- 
serves notice is that the conviction which is known to 
be false must be brought about by the self-deceiver’s 
own agency. If the false belief is brought about by 
brainwashing, post-hypnotic suggestion, or whatever, 
then we would not call the believer self-deceived, for 
responsibility for the false belief would not be present. 
This provides a further parallel between deception of 
self and deception of others. One disanalogy between 
the two is that in deception of another, knowledge of 
its falsity must be temporally prior to perpetration of 
the falsehood; whereas one is self-deceived if he 
merely perseveres in a false belief despite knowledge 
of its falsity acquired later. 

In summary, it may be said that a straighforward 
modelling of self-deception upon deception of others 
is nota stumbling block to an analysis of self-deception. 
It is, rather, a too hasty retreat from the air of paradox 
surrounding belief in contradictories that has led to 
the most difficulty. Self-deception is psychologically 
mysterious, perhaps, but not any more mysterious 
logically than deception in general. 

Let me add a note on factors that may have led 
other investigators to overvalue the significance of 
motives in self-deception. The most poignant cases of 
self-deception are not those where, as in the models of 
Demos, Fingarette, and others, the self-deceiver is 
quite successful in suppressing awareness of his deceit. 
It is the victim’s awareness that it is the sex of the 
Sartrean seducer that attracts her, which gives interest 
to her lie to herself that she values only his personality. 
Thus, in the most poignant cases, motives leap to the 
forefront. Nevertheless, it 1s the deceit, and not the 
motives for it, that are of the essence in this matter. 

Finally, let me add a note or two to counteract the 
heavy, Sartrean air of moral perversion that usually 
infects talk of self-deception. Self-deception can be 
merely amusing, as when a professed atheist cannot 
bring himself to say God’s name in vain “Just in case.” 
It can be useful, as when deceiving oneself that one 
can swim facilitates one’s learning to swim. Just as 
one can innocently deceive someone in order not to 
spoil his surprise birthday party, so one can quite 
innocently deceive oneself in order to leave his own 
surprise birthday party unspoiled. 
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IX. IMMORALITY WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


D. GOLDSTICK 


L me begin with anti-ethnocentrism. Who 
nowadays will hesitate to endorse the strictures 
social science has taught us to level at the notorious 
narrow-minded parochialism of middle-class Victo- 
rians, for instance, in so hastily passing judgment on 
societies and cultures other than their own, without 
any real understanding of them, let alone human 
sympathy with the people living in them? When, 
however, anti-ethnocentrism is carried to the point of 
tabooing any criticism whatever of a way of life 
different from our own, there is perhaps some room 
for legitimate dissent. 

The critic of such a taboo can always make the 
point that in finding fault with middle-class Victorians 


for their ethnocentrism, one is doing precisely what — 


the taboo would forbid; for the ethnocentricity 
characteristic of the Victorian middle class was 
indeed part and parcel of its entire way of life. Of 
course, an absolutely consistent adherent of histori- 
cism, as the position has been called, would presum- 
ably refrain from criticizing anything that was not 
socially deviant in its own time and place. Not that he 
would have to find fault with any and every example 
of social nonconformity ; but he could not consistently 
find fault with anything that was not an example of 
social nonconformity. Viewed in this light, the 
position surely loses much of its attractiveness. 
However, my topic here is a different position, one 
which is specifically concerned only to limit criticism 
in the sphere of morals. It is not acts in conformity 


with the socially-accepted moral norms that this - 


position specifically opposes censuring, but rather 
acts, whether of commission or omission, that do not 
deviate from full conformity with the personal ethic 
to which the actor himself subscribes. We must not, of 
course, consider the moral non-dogmatists-—as adherents 
of this position have been termed in some of the recent 


literature'—tc be morally disapproving of the censure of 
such actions as are taken in conformity with the 
actor’s conscience. For such censure is often quite in 
conformity with, or even dictated by, the personal 
conscience of the censuring moralist. In such a case, 
the consistent moral non-dogmatist must regard the 
objected-to act of censure, however strongly he insists 
on dissenting from it, as being itself altogether 
blameless morally. It must be on some <ther grounds 
that he takes exception to it. He could hardly, at that 
rate, be taking exception to such censur2 as being (to 
his way of thinking) inhumane—surelv a species of 
criticism on moral grounds. And yet much of the 
attractiveness, surely, of moral non-dogmatism must 
lie precisely in its appeal to the sentiment of 
humaneness. 

In saying moral non-dogmatism does have consid- 
erable psychological appeal, I am not 3zying it has 
many explicit proponents among those professionally 
employed in the field of ethics. The influence of a 
philosophical outlook often far exceeds she explicit 
adherence which it secures. Thus, Immanuel Kant 
most certainly didn’t ever explicitly premise the 
inadmissibility of morally faulting an agent for 
infractions of a moral law not of his own making: but 
plainly it was of no small importance to him to be 
able to affirm in the Grundlegung that 


there is no one, not even the most hardened scoundrel-—— 
provided only he is accustomed to use reason in cther 
ways—-who, when presented with examples of honesty 
in purpose, of faithfulness to good maxims of sympathy, 
and of kindness towards all . . ., does not vwzisa that he too 
might be a man of like spirit. . . . By such a wish he shows 
that having a will free from sensuous impulses he 
transfers himself in thought into an order of things quite 
different from that of his desires in the field of 
sensibility ... from this standpoint he ts conscious of 


! See “Another Ethical Paradox” by Carl R. Kordig in Mind, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 312 (October 1969). Kordig’s contribution is a 
response to an earlier article by Brenda Cohen, entitled “An Ethical Paradox” in Ming, Vol. LX XVI, No. 302 (April, 1967). Cohen 
defines “moral non-dogmatism” as the doctrine that everyone ought to do what he thinks he ought to do. Kordig extends the label to the 
weaker doctrine that everyone is permitted to do what he thinks he ought to do, adding that both doctrines are incompatible with a 
straightforward moral principle such as the principle that everyone ought not to be sexually promiscuous. The evident urshot is that any 
moral non-dogmatist morally opposed to sexual promiscuity, for example, must either (a) adjust the moral principle to whica he 
subscribes so that it will prescribe abstention from sexual promiscuity only for those who morally oppose it—his fellow participants, pro 
tanto, in the anti-promiscuity (sub)culture—or else (b) distinguish somehow or other between performing a censurable action and acting 


otherwise than as one morally ought. 
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possessing a good will which, on his own admission, 
constitutes . . . a law of whose authority he is aware even 
in transgressing it.” 


In the twentieth century, it is much less common to 
claim that everyone’s conscience must at bottom 
really agree with that of everyone else. And we often, 
indeed, hear a morally “non-judgmental” stance, as 
it is called, urged on the grounds of the diversity of 
sincere moral convictions existing in the world. At 
least implicitly this assumes that it cannot be in order 
to fault a person morally for having acted in a way 
which he himself considered right. Indeed, he may 
have been motivated entirely by what he saw as being 
his moral duty. He may have made great personal 
sacrifices in the course of carrying it out. He may, in 
„other words, have been altogether morally-minded 
and conscientious in doing what he did. Inasmuch as 
his own conscience does not reproach him for acting 
as he did, how can we? 

To take an extreme case, consider the life-work of ' 
Adolf Hitler. He certainly seems to have believed in 
the moral rightness of what he was doing, and to have 
acted in furtherance of what he believed with the 
utmost vigour, perseverance and whole-hearted ded- 
ication. In the service of a better cause, these traits 
could without doubt have entitled him to moral 
commendation, on balance. But, in the light of his 
actual conduct, such commendation—to speak eu- 
phemistically—seems paradoxical in the extreme. 
Nevertheless, J. D. Mabbott, a contemporary philos- 
opher whose position comes close to that of moral 
non-dogmatism, is prepared to grasp the nettle boldly 
and declare: 


I am inclined to think...that we must accept the 
paradox and award Hitler moral approval.’ 


Mabbott, however, would not deny the immorality 
of absolutely every course of action which is not in 
opposition to the actor’s conscience. By way of 
exception, he holds that one must, on pain of 
immorality, scrupulously take thought and try to 
determine as rationally as possible how it is best to 
act, from a moral point of view, whether one’s 
personal moral convictions actually recognize this 
obligation or not.* The classification of Mabbott as a 
moral non-dogmatist must also be qualified by 
reference to the fact that he? follows E. F. Carritt® in 
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distinguishing between a “moral” act and an objec- 
tively “right” act. In Carritt’s words: 


If we do what we think wrong or fail to do what we think 
right we act immorally. . . . If we do the act that we think 
right, and do it for that reason simply, we act morally... 7 


When a moral theorist tells us that in accordance 
with the ethics to which he himself subscribes he 
regards certain of the actions people perform as being 
objectively wrong but not actually immoral because 
not contrary to the actor’s conscience, we must ask 
him straightforwardly whether he himself is, all 
things considered, disposed to morally censure such 
an action or not. The answer that in one sense he does 
censure it while in another sense he does not seems 
unsatisfactory. Is he, insofar as he is influenced by his 
own moral conscience, really indifferent (or favora- 
ble!) to the action in question’s performance? If so, in 
what sense is it an action contrary to the ethic to which 
he himself subscribes? If not, though, how could he be 
indifferent to whatever it is which would motivate the 
action’s performance? If he really is not morally 
indifferent to the action or to the motivation for 
performing it, doesn’t he feel, then, all things 
considered, a moral revulsion for such performance? 
But if he does feel such a moral revulsion, whatever 
else will be involved in his sincerely feeling such 
performance of the action to be, all things considered, 
something which is immoral? 

It is my present object to advance a deductively 
valid disproof of moral non-dogmatism showing that 
only a “moral indifferentist,’ devoid of any moral 
conscience whatsoever, could consistently adhere to 
the limitation on moral censure that it prescribes, and 
that he, for his part, could limit his moral censure in 
accordance with its prescription only because he 
would never morally censure anything in any case, 
inasmuch as there would be nothing whatsoever of 
which he himself morally disapproved, being consci- 
enceless. But before presenting the a priori argument 
against moral non-dogmatism, it is desirable first to 
rebut the case in its favor and to explain away as far 
as possible whatever tends to make it attractive while 
adducing whatever good persuasive arguments there 
are against it. For, in view of the notorious unrelia- 
bility of would-be conclusive a priori argumentation 
in the history of philosophy, it is surely necessary, as. 


2 Immanuel Kant, The Moral Law, translated by H. J. Paton (London, 1956), pp. 122-123. 


3 J.D. Mabbott, An Introduction to Ethics (London, 1966), p. 58. 
4 fbid., pp. 65-69. 

5 Ibid., pp. 54-55. 

8 See Carritt’s The Theory of Morals (Oxford, 1930), pp. 90-91. 
7 Thid., p. 136. 
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far as possible, not only to prove that which is 
philosophically true, but also rationally to make it 
plausible. 

Some. of the factors which, irrespective of the 
strength of the position rationally, do tend to confer 
psychological plausibility upon moral non-dogma- 
tism, have already been considered. An actual 
argument which over the years has been influential 
with meta-ethical cognitivists, at any rate, points out 
that in moral reasoning we do take it that honest 
error is a valid excuse in general, unless resulting 
from undue negligence, so that whatever in fact has 
been done because of a genuine honest error (which 
did not result from undue negligence) has therefore 
been done innocently; why should an exception be 
made for honest error regarding what is morally right 
to be done? As the nineteenth century moral non- 
dogmatist, James Martineau, put it: 


If guilt is incurred by an erroneous computation of 
conduct, why not by a faulty column of statistics or a 
mistaken prophecy of market prices ?® 


Like Kant, Martineau believed that the immediate 
pronouncements of anybody’s conscience were alto- 
gether reliable—God, after all, was seeing to that— 
but that people might well honestly go astray and 
differ as a result of miscalculation in their “compu- 
tations” of derivative principles of conduct, applying 
the first principles which were immediately self- 
evident to conscience.’ Indeed, even the opponent of 
moral non-dogmatism must admit that no moral guilt 
is incurred where a wrongful act of commission or 
omission has been performed with a clear conscience, 
not because of ultimately corrupt moral principles or 
undue negligence in the endeavor to apply wholesome 
ones, but because of honest miscalculations or factual 
misassessments of the situation, such that even the 
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best will in the world would not have prevented the 
act’s performance. After all, even with the best will in 
the world, only limited precautions aga nst compu- 
tational miscalculations or factual misas:essments of 
the situation are reasonable in view of the various 
competing legitimate demands upon zn~one’s ener- 
gies and time. 

How good one’s will is, I maintain, is indeed the 
criterion of personal moral guilt or innocence. In the 
last resort, the sole moral duty one reallly has is to 
have one’s heart in the right place; which involves 
adhering to the appropriate ultimate morzI principles 
(whatever these are) and in consequence disposing 
oneself to act accordingly just as far as onc is able. To 
fall short on either score is to be to that extent morally 
evil, by reason of failing to have an altogether good 
will. This can explain why sincerity and conscien- 
tiousness alone need not count as a mcrally valid 
excuse for wrongful action, even though honest, 
conscientious error in assessing the fects of the 
situation or in calculating the application of ethical 
principles to them, does count as fully exculpatory in 
our moral reasoning. 

On this basis, it is possible to see how to zounter the 
deduction of moral non-dogmatism from the Kantian 
principle that “ought” implies “can.” As one recent 
commentator has summarized the argument, when 
somebody has really considered honestly and care- 
fully what it is right for him to do before reaching a 
conscientious decision on how to act, the demand, in 
the name of morality, that he should come to a 
different decision than he actually does 


is a demand for the impossible, że. that someone should 
step outside his own frame of reference, know what he is 
not in a position to know, judge what he is not in a 
position to judge. But according to Kant’s principle, it 
can never be a person’s duty to do what ke cannot do. 


8 Types of Ethical Theory, Second Edition, Vol. II (Oxford, 1886), pp. 55-56. 
? A few pages later, Martineau advances a different explanation for the apparent differences in people’s moral convictins: 

“It is also easy to understand, how, notwithstanding the uniformity of their moral nature, men may remain far from unanimity in 
their apparent moral judgements. The whole scale of inner principles is open to survey only to the ripest mind; and to b- perfect in its 
appreciation is to have exhausted the permutations of human experience. ... Still, however limited the range əf our moral 
consciousness, it would lead us all to the same verdicts, had we all the same segment of the series under our cognisance ... Ask two 
persons the value of B: if one measures it by A as a standard, and the other by C, their answers will not agree. Not thar they contain 
any real contradiction and may not both be true, when fully unfolded; but so long as the measure tacitly employed remains latent and 
is not even self-confessed, the relative nature of the decision is hid under the disguise of an absolute verdict; one voice declares a given 
thing to be ‘right,’ another to be ‘wrong; meaning no more than in the first case that it is superior to one substitute, ——-n the second, 


that it ts inferior to another.” (bid., pages 61-62) 


'© Brenda Cohen, op. cit., page 250. R. L. Sturch, in his contribution to the discussion (“Moral Non-Dogmatism”, Mind, “Jol. LX XIX, 
No. 313, January, 1970), seems to endorse this line of argument (page 124), observing, however, (p. 125) that “the prneciple of not 
committing or organizing genocide seems so obvious that most of us find it very hard to believe in the sincerity of anyone *vho denies it; 
we tend to feel that at the best there is self-deception involved in such perversity, a wilful blinding of oneself to the truth. We feel either 
that they do realize that genocide is wrong, or that their failure is itself wrong (morally wrong) ....” And so, it seems zs taough Sturch 
might be willing, after all, to censure people for dissenting, however honestly, from his own moral convictions, provided only that the 


question at issue is sufficiently “obvious.” 
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‘The counter-argument required here will insist that, 
in the relevant sense, it really zs possible for someone 
committed to an evil principle, however conscien- 
tiously and honestly, to “step outside his own frame 
of reference” and commit himself instead to better 
principles, inasmuch as that is precisely what he 
would do if he really did have his heart in the right 
place. Indeed, it is a tautology that if he really did 
have his heart in the right place, if he really were a 
man of good will, then what he willed would not be 
evil. The claim is that, in contexts of moral judgment, 
the appropriate construal of what someone simply 


“cannot do” limits the application of the phrase to 


things which even with the best possible will in the 
world he would not be doing; and the possession of 
anything less than the best possible will in the world 
is itself morally culpable; and one way in which a 
person’s possession of less than the best possible will in 
the world might express itself is in his adhering, 
however sincerely, to evil principles with regard to 
what is morally right and wrong. 

I have said that in my opinion the moral non- 
dogmatist can safely be conceded the point that, in 
judging people morally, we should count honest error, 
unless due to negligence, as a sufficient excuse for 
anything, provided that the error involved is at 
bottom an error upon a question other than a moral 
question. Let me now make three further concessions 
to the moral non-dogmatist, with the aim not of 
strengthening his case but of weakening it, by 
showing that much of its plausibility derives from a 
natura] but unwarranted extension of principles 
falling well short of what his position requires. We 
ought to concede, I think, that consctentiousness, an 
active concern to behave in a moral fashion, is in 
itself a morally good thing. However evil and 
depraved an individual’s moral principles are, there 
is indisputably something morally admirable in his 
dedicatedly following them at real cost, it may be, to 
his own personal interests.!! Which is not to say that 
this consideration must count for very much when 
' weighed in the scale against the depravity manifested 
in commitment to truly monstrous moral principles. 
In view of positive morality’s social function of 
fostering the development of certain sorts of person- 
ality make-up while discouraging other sorts, it is no 


surprise to find virtually every system of morality’ 
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agreeing in imputing some value to the trait of 
conscientiousness independent of the specific ends in 
the service of which it may happen to be enlisted. But 
this is not enough to ensure that any conscientiously 
motivated behavior must be regarded, on balance; 
even as morally innocent, let alone as morally 
praiseworthy. . 

However, let us concede to the mora] non-dogmatist 
that no behavior ever is morally praiseworthy unless 
it is motivated at least partially by moral considera- 
tions. Inasmuch as moral praise of anyone is ultimately 
praise of his character—of his having a good will—it 
plainly will be only in order when it is this sort of 
good moral character that has been manifested in his 
conduct. To do the right thing for any other reason 
than the requirements of righteousness may sometimes 
be morally innocent, but it cannot be morally 
praiseworthy. 

A third concession that should be made to the 
moral non-dogmatists, I think, is that no act can be 
altogether morally innocent if its performance does 
go against the actor’s conscience.!* For either, though 
the line of action he has taken is in itself unobjection- 
able enough in the circumstances, there is nonetheless 
bound to be something the matter with the man’s 
conscience in view of his adherence to defective moral 


‘principles, so that the man is to be held morally at 


fault on that score; or else the line of action taken is 
itself objectionable in the circumstances, and his 
taking it is a legitimately blameable manifestation of 
evil motivations strong enough to have outweighed 
the opposition of his own conscience, however fine its 
moral principles. 

It is now time to mention three persuasive 
considerations militating against moral non-dogma- 
tism. One is the moral offensiveness, already consid- 


ered, of regarding an evil-doer like Adolf Hitler as 


being a morally innocent or even praiseworthy man 
merely because he did honestly regard himself that 
way, in all conscientiousness. The other two consid- 
erations are sociological. What rational bearing can 
sociological considerations have on ultimate questions 
of morality? They can be rationally brought to bear 
in this way: when one realizes how positive morality 
actually functions in society, one can then see more 
clearly the sort of morality one has in all probability 
internalized oneself; and one can thus gain a less 


u J. F. M. Hunter, in his discussion contribution, “On Miss Cohen’s Ethical Paradox” (Mind, Vol. LX XIX, No. 314 April, 1970), 
suggests a possible exception: “If a person holds a belief which we think misguided, and we think that his holding it is a rationalization 
of some deep-rooted surliness in his nature, we may be unsure whether to admire his devotion to duty or to discount it as another 
manifestation of that imprudent recklessness which is characteristic of the surly man... .” (p. 246). 

12 Sturch in his above-quoted contribution makes a similar point (op. cit., pp. 123-124). It would seem to follow from this that unlike 
the “weak” principle of moral non-dogmatism discussed here, the “strong” principle discussed by Cohen is actually vindicated, provided 
that “Y morally ought to do A in the circumstances” means “X would be immoral, in the circumstances, if he did not do A”. 
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clouded insight into one’s own moral sentiments. On 
that basis, one may then be capable of less prejudiced 
introspection, and may thus be brought to the 
- recognition that the pronouncements of one’s own 
conscience are really not what, under the influence of 
a philosophical theory perhaps, one has thought them 
to be. An alternative way of putting the point, more 
congenial to analytical philosophy, is that these 
sociological considerations have a taxonomic bearing 
on the conceptual definition, or the analysis, of what 
a moral conscience, or moral censure, is. But I believe it 
goes more to the heart of the matter to emphasize 
frankly the ad hominem character of the sort of rational 
appeal which is made by arguing sociologically on an 
ultimate moral question like the one raised by the 
dispute over moral non-dogmatism. 

Here, in any case, are the two sociological 
considerations in question. 

Consideration one. The function performed by 
positive morality in society is to foster the develop- 
ment of certain sorts of personality make-up while 
inhibiting other sorts. At that rate, it is only natural 
that a morality will praise the former and dispraise 
the latter. Not that a morality can operate primarily 
through motivating people externally to comply with 
what it prescribes. Fear of moral censure by others 
(together with fear of all the further social sanctions 
that such censure can bring in its train) will be one 
operative motive for compliance, of course. But a 
morality cannot operate effectively unless it also 
motivates people internally to act in accordance with 
its dictates; unless, that is, their own consciences tell 
them to do what it prescribes and to abstain from 
doing what it prohibits. This is equally true of a 
socially conformist morality and of a dissenting one. 
Both serve to foster certain sorts of personality make- 
up while inhibiting others. That is simply what a 
morality is. 

Consideration two. The part played by this 
consideration is mainly to reinforce the conclusion 
urged in the light of consideration one. Consider the 
way in which morality is taught to children. There 
are, of course, many different methods and styles of 
teaching children morality, but no method can do 
without praising them and blaming them for what 
they do. Inevitably, then, they are initially blamed 
for behavior which they themselves had no idea could 
be regarded as immoral until confronted with 
parental blame for it after the fact. Doubtless such 
blame will, or should, have much less morally 
censorious force than blame which is incurred by 
malefactors old enough to know better. But neverthe- 
less, the point still stands that no positive morality 
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whatsoever can succeed in reproducing itself from 
one generation to another without recouzse to the 
blaming of acts performed by people xmown to be 
altogether devoid of any conscientious cbjection to 
acting thus. Admittedly, it is not quire logically 
contradictory to maintain that moral conceptions can 
only be taught by means which inevitably involve 
their improper application. for the paradigm case 
argument is philosophically wrong. But it certainly 
is an uncomfortable conclusion to whica moral non- 
dogmatism appears to be forced here. Wil anyone 
seriously be content to acknowledge that -t is only by 
and through active injustice that regazc for justice 
can be inculcated? 

Now is the time for me to present the logical 
argument which I claim refutes moral non-cogmatism 
by validly demonstrating that only a moral indiffer- 
entist could consistently adhere to it. I sLall proceed 
by first calling attention to a certain po-s.ble moral 
princitple—a principle which I have othe> reasons for 
introducing into the discussion than any vish to claim 
that moral non-dogmatists are rationally or otherwise 
committed to it. The principle is— 


It ts immoral to act in opposition to one’s own con-ccence. 


Let us call this principle “principle P”. Now all acts 
ever performed, whether of commission dr omission, 
are of two sorts. Either they are contrary +o the actor’s 
conscience at the time of their performance, or they 
are not. Call acts of the former sort “P-violating”. 
Furthermore, all possible moral rules are-of two sorts. 
Every rule, of course, isa prohibition of zertain classes 
of possible acts, whether of commission D> omission. 
The acts that a rule prohibits are etner all P- 
violating, or they are not. In the former zase, call the 
rule in question a “type-I” rule; in the lamer case, call 
the rule a “type-II” rule. A type-I rule :s one that 
prohibits no acts that are not contrary © the actor’s 
own conscience. A type-II rule is a rule >? any other 
sort. Examples of type-I rules are— 


It is immoral to act in opposition to one’s own ecncience in cold 
weather 


and 


It is immorai to tell lies in opposition to one’s owz conscience. 


Plainly, any type-I rule has the fea:_re of being 
logically entailed by principle P, wkick is itself a 
type-I rule. 

Now, the defining feature of moral nom-dogmatism 
is that it refuses to regard any act as im noral which 
is not P-violating, that is, which is not coacrary to the 
actor’s own conscience. Consequently, the only sort of 
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moral rule consistent with moral non-dogmatism is a 
type-I rule, a rule which limits the class of acts it 
censures as immoral to acts in opposition to the actor’s 
own conscience. In other words, the only moral rules 
consistent with moral non-dogmatism are rules 
logically entailed by principle P. The class of acts 
censured as immoral by P constitutes the largest 
possible class of acts which a rule consistent with 
moral non-dogmatism can censure as immoral. 
Principle P thus represents the maximum to which a 
consistent moral non-dogmatist can subscribe in the 
way of negative moral rules. This, as I have already 
noted, is not to say that moral non-dogmatists are 
rationally or otherwise committed to principle P. It 
is only to say that they cannot consistently commit 
themselves to anything more than P. Principle P is the 
maximum to which they can morally commit 
themselves. 

(I am assuming here that any moral system is fully 
defined by the specification of what it censures as 
immoral. The sort of conduct that it praises will 
simply be the abstention, under conditions unusually 
unfavorable for such abstention, from something that 
it censures, or that it would censure but for the 
existence of those unusually unfavorable conditions. 
And, again, the sort of character-type any morality 
will favor is the character-type of such a sort as to 
abstain from whatever it censures as immoral. Etc.) 

Since it appears principle P represents the maxi- 
mum that the conscience of a consistent moral non- 
dogmatist can prescribe, I wish to demonstrate now 
that a conscience which prescribed nothing more 
than what P prescribes would be a conscience that 
prescribed nothing. If a conscience which prescribed 
nothing more than what P prescribed were of 
necessity a conscience that prescribed nothing at all, 
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then it follows that the conscience of a consistent 
moral non-dogmatist, which cannot prescribe more 
than what P prescribes, could consequently prescribe 
nothing at all. In other words, there could not be any 
such conscience. A moral non-dogmatist, to be 
consistent, would have to be completely conscience- 
less; he would, in short, have to be a moral 


- indifferentist. 


I take it that a person does not have a conscience 
unless he has in him something which, as we say, tells 
him what to do, at least in some cases, whether actual 
or only hypothetical. Unless it prescribes a definite 
course of action or inaction for at least some situations, 
it does not prescribe anything. The question to what 
moral principles a person subscribes is the same as the 
question as to what it is his conscience tells him to do, 
or not do, in different hypothetical situations. The 
conscience of somebody who, as far as his moral 
principles went, subscribed only to P, would be 
incapable of telling him to do something in a certain 
sort of situation. It could only tell him to do it in that 
sort of situation if he actually disapproved morally of 
abstaining from it in such a situation. And likewise, 
relative to no type of situation could it ever tell him 
not to do something. It could only tell him not to do 
it there if he disapproved morally of doing it there. 
Whatever it prescribed it would prescribe only 
conditionally. Accordingly, there would not be 
anything such an individual’s conscience ever actually 
told him to do or to abstain from doing. It could 
never say to him: do this; or, do not do that. It could 
only say: do this 7f... ; or, do not do that 7f.... 

Hence, only a moral indifferentist, devoid of 
conscience completely, could be a consistent moral 
non-dogmatist. Therefore, the stance of moral non- 
dogmatism must in principle be wrong.) 


Received April 9, 1979 


13 Substantially this paper was read at a session of the Canadian Philosophical Association in Fredricton, New Brunswick, May 29, 
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I SORTAL TERMS AND NATURAL LAWS 


An Essay on the Ontological Status of the Laws of Nature 
E.J. LOWE 


To there is a distinction of some importance to 
be made between “nomic” and “accidental” 
generalisations has long been recognised by philoso- 
phers of science.! There is disagreement, however, as 
to whether the source of the distinction lies in some 
subjective diversity of our attitudes towards sentences 
bearing a single underlying form,? or in some 
objective difference between the truth conditions of 
two types of sentence. The ontological question raised 
by the latter thesis is just this: does the assertion of 
nomic or lawlike generalisations invoke entiti s which 
are not invoked by the assertion of agcidental 
generalisations? In particular, does it presuppose a 
universe of discourse embracing more entities 
the “actually existent individuals” countenanced 
the nominalist, and if so, what is the character of 
these supplementary entities? Will it do, for instance, 
merely to expand the nominalist’s ontology by the 
addition of possible individuals, or must entities of a 
quite different order be acknowledged? I shall argue 
in favour of the objectivist thesis that lawlike sentences 
have distinctive truth conditions and I shall suggest, 
without claiming to offer firm proof, that a satisfactory 
answer to the ontological question may have to 
invoke, as additional entities, not possible individuals 
but (actual) sorts or kinds as objects distinct from the 
individuals ordinarily said to instantiate or exemplify 
them. My approach will be, initially, through a 
consideration of the grammatical form of lawlike 
sentences in natural language. I justify this point of 
departure on the grounds that natural language is the 
basic vehicle of all human thought, at least at the 
level of sophistication which must concern us at 
present. ` 

In a natural language natural laws are, I would 
claim, most naturally expressed as dispositional 






! See, e.g., W. Kneale, Probability and Induction (Oxford, 1949), pp. 70ff- 


2 Cf. A. J. Ayer, Probability and Evidence (London, 1972), pp. 129ff. 


3 Cf. P. T. Geach’s notion of a “substantival general term” in his Reference and Generality (Ithaca, 1968), p. 39. 
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predications with sortal terms in subject position. 
Sortal terms’ may be either simple or complex. In 
English the chief varieties of simple sortal terms are 
mass nouns (like “wood,” “iron” and “water”) and 
common or count nouns, either with a plural suffix or 
preceded by the indefinite article (like. “trees” and 
“a horse”). Complex sortal terms are fcermed from 
simple ones by the addition of adjectives cr adjectival 
phrases (as in “rusty iron,” “white horses,” “wood 
which has been soaked in water” and “a tree which 
sheds its leaves in winter”). We may ccmpare and 
contrast sortal terms with indwidual terms. which in a 
natural language like English may also be either 
simple or complex, simple ones being ct.iefly exem- 
plified by proper names (like “Dobbin” and “Scott”) 
complex ones by definite descriptions (like “the 
hors®in Farmer Brown’s stable” and “the author of 
Waverley”), though also by demonstrative phrases 
(like “that horse” and “this piece of salt”. 
Dispositional (as opposed to occurrent) predication is 
indicated, in English at least, either by certain 
conventions of tense or by certain cor.ventions of 
adjectival formation. Thus compare tke sentences: 
“Dobbin eats grass” and “Dobbin ts eatinz zrass,” the 
first of which is dispositional in force and the second 
occurrent. Or again, compare the sentences “This 
piece of salt dissolves in water” and “This piece of salt 
is dissolving in water”. In present tense pred:cations, as 
these examples show, English generally uses the 
continuous present to indicate occurrent predication 
and the perfect or absolute present to indicate 
dispositional predication. (In past tense predications 
the corresponding distinction is between the contin- 
uous past, as in “was eating” or “was dissolving,” and 
the habitual past, as in “used to eat” or “used to 
dissolve.”) Alternatively, English often uses the 
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adjectival suffix “-able” (and variants of this) to 
denote dispositional predication, as in “This piece of 
salt is water-soluble” (clearly equivalent to “This 
piece of salt dissolves in water”). But some adjec- 
tives are ambiguous with respect to the dis- 
positional/occurrent distinction, most notoriously 
the English colour-adjectives: thus one says that in 
twilight a (dispositionally) red object is (occurrently) 
grey. 

How the dispositional/occurrent distinction is 
ultimately to be explicated is a large issue, which I 
cannot go into here in any detail. So far I have 
characterised the distinction for English in purely 
grammatical terms, but that there is an important 
underlying semantic distinction cannot be in doubt. 
Of course, one very popular theory is that disposi- 
tional sentences may be analysed in terms of 
conditionals involving only occurrent predication. 
Thus “This piece of salt is water-soluble” might be 
analysed in terms of the counterfactual “If this 
piece of salt were in water, it would be dissolving.” 
Although I cannot go into my reasons here, my own 
view is that any such attempt to eliminate dispositional 
predication altogether in favour of the occurrent 
variety is doomed to failure, and thus it seems to me 
that Aristotle (if I interpret him correctly) was 
probably right to view the distinction between the 
“actual” (or occurrent) and the “potential” (or 
dispositional) as ultimate and irreducible.* Unfortu- 
nately this means that I cannot profess to explain, in 
any non-question-begging way, precisely in what the 
distinction consists (if I could, some analysis would be 
forthcoming permitting the replacement of distinc- 
tively dispositional modes of locution by something 
else). Thus for present purposes I shall have to appeal 
to the reader’s linguistic intuitions to corroborate any 
claim of mine that a certain predicate has dispositional 
or occurrent force. But I should emphasise that even 
if I am wrong about the irreducibility of the 
dispositional/occurrent distinction, nothing I have to 
say concerning the logical form or ontological status 
of natural laws need be compromised, since my views 
on the latter only presuppose such a distinction 
without presupposing anything about its ultimate 
nature. 

In ordinary English, both individual and sortal 
terms may figure as the grammatical subjects of 
sentences, whether involving dispositional or occur- 
rent predication. We have already seen how the 


4 See Aristotle, Metaphysics, Book 8, passim. 
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individual terms “Dobbin” and “this piece of salt” 
may serve as the subjects both of the dispositional 
predicates “... eats grass” and “... dissolves in 
water” and of the corresponding occurrent predicates 
“...is eating grass” and “ . . . is dissolving in water.” 
But sortal terms, such as “a horse” and “salt,” may 
also serve as the subjects of these predicates, as in the 
(dispositional) sentences “A horse eats grass” and 
“Salt dissolves in water” on the one hand and the 
(occurrent) sentences “A horse is eating grass” and 
“Salt is dissolving in water” on the other. All of these 
sentences are well-formed in English, and native 
English speakers will be well aware of circumstances 
in which their utterance would be appropriate. 

We are now better placed to evaluate my claim 
that in a natural language natural laws are most 
naturally expressed as dispositional predications with: 
sortal terms in subject position. This claim may be 
corroborated by the following commonplace exam- 
ples of lawlike English sentences: “Fire burns,” 
“Bread nourishes,” “Arsenic is poisonous,” “Ravens 
are black” (in which the colour-adjective has dispo- 
sitional force), “Lightning precedes thunder,” 
“Horses eat grass,’ “Water dissolves salt” (or, 
equivalently, “Salt is water-soluble”). At a further 
remove from everyday concerns and more clearly 
within the realms of natural science. we have: 
“Sulphuric acid reacts with copper to form copper 
sulphate,” “Protons carry unit positive charge,” “A 
planet moves in an ellipse with the sun at one focus” 
(Kepler’s First Law of Planetary Motion), “A gas at 
constant temperature varies in volume inversely as 
the pressure exerted upon it” (Boyle’s Law), “A body 
upon which no external force is impressed continues 
in its state of rest or uniform motion in a straight line” 
(Newton’s First Law of Motion), “An electric charge 
attracts or repels another directly as their product 
and inversely as the square of the distance between 
them” (Coulomb’s Laws). Inspection will show that 
all of these sentences contain sortal terms (sometimes 
complex and sometimes more than one} in subject 
position and verbs or adjectives having dispositional 
rather than occurrent force.’ For instance, take the 
sentence just cited as expressing Kepler’s First Law: 
“A planet moves in an ellipse with the sun at one 
focus.” The grammatical subject, “a planet,” is clearly 
a (simple) sortal term, consisting of a common noun 
preceded by the indefinite article. And the predicate 
is plainly dispositional in force, as may perhaps most 


$ More complex scientific laws usually need to be expressed symbolically for the sake of clarity, but even these can in principle be 


formulated in the foregoing fashion. 


* 
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clearly be seen by substituting the individual term 
“Mars” for “a planet” and comparing the resulting 
sentence, “Mars moves in an ellipse with the sun at 
one focus,” with the corresponding occurrent sen- 
tence, “Mars zs moving in an ellipse with the sun at one 
focus.” (Here, as explained above, I appeal to the 
reader’s linguistic intuitions to corroborate my 
judgment.) 

Even so, the claim I have just made concerning the 
natural expression of natural laws is insufficiently 
general in that it only accommodates lawlike sen- 
tences in which only sortal ¢erms occur, neglecting 
those in which there appear sortal variables (or, more 
precisely, the quantifier expressions which in a 
natural language do the job of quantifiers with sortal 
variables). For example: we have noticed already the 
equivalence between “Water dissolves salt” and “Salt 
is water-soluble,” and this should draw our attention 
to the corresponding equivalence between the simpler 
“Salt is soluble” and “Something dissolves salt,’ where 
“something” is a sortal existential quantifier expression, by 
which it is implied that the sentence “Something 
dissolves salt” is true provided that there is some true 
sentence differing from it only in that “something” is 
replaced by a sortal term (such as “water” or 
“alcohol” or “oil”).© The use of sortal variables (or 
their natural language counterparts) is a natural and 
inevitable extension of the use of sortal terms (just as 
the use of individual variables is a natural and 
inevitable extension of the use of proper names and 
other individual terms). _ 

We are now in a position to give a simple and 
straightforward (albeit highly contentious) answer to 
the question of the ontological status of the laws of 
nature. If Quine’s criterion of ontological commit- 
ment, encapsulated in the famous dictum “to be is to 
be the value of a variable” is correct,’ and if 
expressions of natural law inevitably involve the use 
(or potential use) of sortal variables, then it seems to 
follow that the assertion of such laws carries with it 
commitment to the existence of sorts or kinds, as 
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distinctive objects existing over and akove the 
individuals which may be said to belorg to or 
instantiate them. Thus even the humble -aw “Horses 
eat grass,” or “A horse eats grass,”® will epparently 
commit anyone asserting it to the existence of the 
species Horse and the stuff Grass above and beyond 
all the various individual horses and all the various 
individual blades of grass. (Of course, “Horses eat 
grass” does not itself involve sortal quantification, but 
it entails both “Horses eat something” and “Some- 
thing eats grass”, which do.) Such a conclusion will 
be repugnant to those with nominalist sympathies. It 
remains to be seen whether it can be avoiced. 

There are in principle two strategies whereby we 
may hope to evade the perhaps unpalatable conclu- 
sion of the preceding paragraph. One is to question 
whether the usual modes of expressing natural laws 
in ordinary language adequately display their true 
logical form. The other is to query Quine’s criterion 
of ontological commitment. I shall consider these 
strategies in turn, though the latter only briefly. 

The first strategy would assuredly be adopted by 
those who, following Popper, consider -hał natural 
laws are most properly formulated as “all-state- 
ments,” translatable into the language 3f modern 
predicate logic as universally quantified conditionals 
whose variables of quantification are indwidual vari- 
ables (that is, range over some suitable, and potentially 
infinite, domain of individuals), thus obvizting any 
need for sortal variables in the expression cf natural 
laws. For instance, that infamous law “Ravens are 
black”! will first be reformulated as an “all-state- 
ment,” “All ravens are black,” and then translated 
canonically as “(Vx) (if x is a raven, then x is black),” 


in which ‘x’ is an individual variable and the colour- 


adjective is dispositional in force (the dissositionality 
has to be emphasised because, of course, the law will 
not be taken to be falsified by the discovery of ravens 
whose feathers have been dyed green or bleached 
white). Such a translation seems, at first blush, not 
unreasonable. For one thing, it is -nterestingly 


6 The theory of quantification implicit here is briefly discussed later. 


7 For the source of this dictum, see “A Logistical Approach to the Ontological Problem” in W. V. Quine, The Ways of Faracox and Other 
Essays (Cambridge, 1976), p. 199. 

8 It is a characteristic of the use of common or count nouns in the expression of laws that the distinction between singular and plural 
forms is of no logical significance. This seems to explain, in part, why the distinction between common nouns and mass nouns in such a 
context is of little importance either. 

See K. R. Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery (London, 1968), p. 63: “... an all-statement, i.e. a universal asserticn about an 
unlimited number of individuals.” 

10 My excuse for concentrating on commonplace and “unscientific” examples of lawlike sentences is that in attendmg ro these our 
intuitive judgments regarding the logical characteristics of laws are likely to be more reliable. My adoption of this course f>l.ows a well- 
established tradition in the philosophy of science, much deplored though it is in some quarters. But this tradition is pred cated upon the 
not unreasonable view that science is but an extension of common sense. That scientifi¢ laws are not different in kind from everyday ones 
seems clear enough from the list of examples given earlier. 
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paralleled by an analogous and highly plausible 
translation of occurrent sentences with sortal terms in 
subject position, such as “A horse is eating grass” and 
“Salt is dissolving in water,” which go over into 
existentially quantified conjunctions, namely “(dx) (x is a 
horse and x is eating grass)” and “(4x)(x is salt and x 
is dissolving in water),” where the variables are again 
individual variables. Why not correspondingly trans- 
late lawlike sentences (i.e. dispositional sentences with 
sortal terms in subject position) as universally quantified 
conditionals—thus “A horse eats grass” as “(Vx) (if x is 
a horse, then x eats grass)” and “Salt dissolves in 
water” as “(Vx) (if xis salt, then x dissolves in water)” ? 

Unfortunately, this attractively simple proposal 
runs into a host of difficulties, some of which are well 
known, others less so. One of the lesser known 
difficulties is this. Take a lawlike sentence containing 
more than one sortal term, such as “Water dissolves 
salt.” According to the Popperian approach, this may 
be translated canonically as “(Vx) (if x is water, then 
x dissolves salt),” though it could equally well be 
translated as “(Vx) (if x is salt, then water dissolves 
x),” so that the fullest translation would be “(Vx) (Vy) 
(if x is water and y is salt, then x dissolves y),? where 
the last predication is still dispositional in force, 
meaning “x is disposed to dissolve y.” One problem 
with such a translation is that it is difficult to see how 
it can account for the fact that “Water dissolves salt” 
entails “Something dissolves salt,” in which a sortal 
quantifier expression appears: in other words, it fails 
to explain why “Salt is water-soluble” entails “Salt is 
soluble” (a fact which is readily enough explained as 
a straightforward result of existential generalisation 
if sortal quantification is admitted). Indeed, it is hard 
to see how any remotely adequate canonical transla- 
tion of the lawlike sentence “Something dissolves salt” 
can be found which conforms to the Popperian 
requirements (that is, which contains only individual 
variables and no sortal term in subject position). The 
only possibility which suggests itself is “(Vx)(if x is 
salt, then (dy) (y dissolves x)),”!! but this clearly will 
not do because it could be true even if no lawlike 
sentence of the form “¢@ dissolves salt” were true, 
where ‘o is a sortal term: it would be true, for 
instance, if each individual piece of salt was indeed 
disposed to be dissolved by some individual body of 
liquid, but some pieces of salt were only disposed to 
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be dissolved by bodies of liquid of one sort (say water) 
while other pieces of salt were only disposed to be 
dissolved by bodies of liquid of quite a different sort 
(say oil), in which case neither “Water dissolves salt” 
nor “Oil dissolves salt” nor any other lawlike sentence 
of the form “¢ dissolves salt” would appear to be true 
(we would in fact appear to have two different kinds 
of salt, one water-soluble and the other oil-soluble). 

A much better known objection to the Popperian 
analysis of laws is that it fails to account adequately 
for the distinction between nomic or lawlike gener- 
alisations and “accidental” generalisations.!2 I think 
this objection is valid, but not for the reason commonly 
advanced—namely, that laws support counterfac- 
tuals. The standard argument is that a Popperian all- 
statement, such as “All ravens are black,” is translated 
canonically as a universally quantified material con- 
ditional, or, in other words, that it is interpreted as 
ascribing (dispositional) blackness only to each and 
every actual raven, having nothing to say regarding 
possible ravens: but a natural law, it is said, displays its 
nomic force precisely in its power to legislate for all 
possible cases in addition to accurately describing all 
actual cases. 

However, I am doubtful about this argument and 
its associated “modal” characterisation of nomic 
force, for two reasons. First of all, it is not clear to me 
that it is at all desirable to have a theory of natural 
law according to which a law like “Ravens are black” 
supports counterfactuals of the form “If a were a 
raven, then a would be black,” where ‘a’ is an 
individual term. For it seems to me that a good many, 
if not all, such counterfactuals are simply incoherent, 
for reasons which Kripke has made plain in another 
connection.'? For example, is it really clear that the 
counterfactual “If this white shoe were a raven, it 
would be black” is coherent, let alone true? If Kripke 
is right, nothing which is not in fact a raven could have 
been a raven, in any metaphysically serious sense of 
“could.”!4 Secondly, and more importantly, it is far 
from clear to me that a law like “Ravens are black” 
even purports to describe all actual ravens, much less 
all possible ravens, since we do not take it to be 
falsified by the existence of abnormal or “freak” 
counterexamples, such as albino ravens. Thus my 
criticism of Popper is not the usual one that he does 
not throw his net wide enough, but on the contrary 


11 “ (4x) (Vy) (ify is salt, then x dissolves y)” will not do for Popper because it does not represent a purely universal proposition. 
12 See, e.g., Kneale, op. ctt. It has to be acknowledged that Popper takes careful cognisance of Kneale’s views in a new appendix to his 


own book (ep. ctt., pp. 420ff). 


13 See S. Kripke, “Naming and Necessity” in Semantics of Natural Language, edd. D. Davidson and G. Harman (Dordrecht: Reidel, 1972), 


passim, 


14 This charge of incoherence only applies to counterfactuals with an antecedent of the form “Ifa were @...,” where ‘¢’ is a natural 
kind sortal: I do not mean to condemn counterfactuals quite generally. 
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that he throws it foo wide. As I see it, the most that a 
law. like “Ravens are black” purports to tell us 
concerning individuals is what we should expect any 
normal individual raven to be like,! and apart from 
this it appears to be concerned rather with character- 
ising the raven species or kind. Such a law is 
“normative” or regulative in force with respect .to 
individuals, and it is precisely in this that its “nomic” 
character resides.!© This, indeed, is why the title 
“law” is so appropriate, for laws, whether of God or 
man (or, I would add, nature) are normative: they set 
standards. I shall say more of this in a moment. 

Before saying more in defence of my own (“nor- 
mative”) account of nomic status, I should briefly 
mention some further difficulties which attend the 
more orthodox modal accounts. First of all, not least 
amongst the problems of employing modal logic in 
an analysis of natural law are those connected with 
the ontological implications of its currently favoured 
“possible worlds” semantics: a realism with regard to 
possible worlds as uncompromising as that of Lewis!’ 
would certainly appear, to the nominalist, as the 
proverbial fire to the frying-pan of realism with 
regard to sorts or kinds, whereas a non-realist account 
would seem to be in danger of treating as purely 
subjective those features of our knowledge of the 
physical universe which surely are, if anything, the 
most objective, namely, the laws of natural science. 
Besides, a “possible worlds” account of the truth 
conditions of lawlike sentences will require some 
means of distinguishing those worlds which are 
naturally possible from those which are merely logically 
possible, and it is hard to see how this may be done 
without circularity (obviously it will not do merely to 
define a naturally possible world as one in which all 
the natural laws of this, the actual, world obtain). 

In defence of my own account of nomic status I 
would urge that a recognition of the “normative” 
character of natural laws is quite crucial to an 
understanding of scientific methodology, particularly 
as regards the empirical confirmation of such laws by 
experiment and observation. For a feature of this 
methodology which the “all-statement” analysis (and 
a fortiori any stronger, modal analysis) has completely 


failed to explain is the willingness of scientists often 
to accept even a single well-conducted experiment or 
observation as virtually conclusive evidence in 
support of a law. (Popper at least has the -nerit of 
realising that the “all-statement” analysis efectively 
precludes any account of the empirical verification of 
laws even by non-deductive methods: tacugh his 
consequent recommendation of falsificationism seems 
like a counsel of despair.) Yet, of course, nothing 
could be more natural or reasonable than fcr one to 
take any arbitrarily chosen normal exemplar of a 
given sort or kind as its representative: if € normal 
sample of water is found to dissolve a normal sample 
of salt, it is eminently rational to conclude, without 
repeating the experiment, that water dissa.ves salt, 
and thus that a certain natural law obtains (I shall 
say more in a moment about the notion of “mcrmality” 
operative here.} Experiments are only repea.ed when 
there is some doubt either as to what sort: œf objects 
are being tested or as to their normality as re>resenta- 
tives of sorts to which they are known to belong: and 
a well-conducted experiment or observaticn is pre- 
cisely one in which the experimenter or observer has 
reason to suppose that he has correctly idertmed what 
sorts of things he is dealing with and that his 
specimens or exemplars are indeed “norrizl” repre- 
sentatives of those sorts (thus, in a chemical experi- 
ment, this will be a matter of correctly ident-fying the 
substances under investigation and establisLing their 
“purity”). Moreover, while one may on caczasion, or 
even fairly oten, mis-identify an objact’s sortal 
character or mistakenly take for a “norma.” specimen 
ofa given sort one which is not, it is surely imcoherent 
to suppose that one might be consisteatly and 
systematically mistaken in such matters: ii must be 
reasonable to suppose that our judgments in such 
matters are on the whole correct, and hence that our 
knowledge of natural law is broadly well-founded as 
a system (though not, of course, infallitle at every 
point). To suppose otherwise would be to suppose 
that we might consistently and systematically mis- 
characterise the nature of the objects we cenfront in 
our experience of the natural world, whic is surely 
a form of scepticism that is incoherent.!8 


'S Laws in the more advanced sciences often seem to be concerned with the “ideal” rataer than with the merely “normal” e.g. the Gas 


Laws). But I do not think the distinction is a sharp one. 


'6 Cf. F. P. Ramsey, “General Propositions and Causality” in The Foundations of Mathematics and Other Logical Essays (Londor, 1931). But 
in many respects my approach is very different from Ramsey’s, notably in being “objectivist” rather than “subjectivist” in Favour. 


17 See D. Lewis, Counterfactuals (Oxford, 1973), pp. 84ff. 


18 Here we should remember that criteria of identity for individuals are sortal-relative, as Geach and Wiggins have emg ere see 
Geach, op. al., pp. 43ff and D. Wiggins, Jdentity and Spatio-Temporal Continuity (Oxford, 1967), pp. 27ff. So there can be no possibility of 
successfully identifying individuals while systematically mis-identifying the sorts of individuals they are, nor of doing withouc = any system 
of sortal concepts altogether. Furthermore, any workable system of sortal concepts presupposes an ability on the part o” its users to 
distinguish, more often than not, normal exemplars of a given sort from abnormal ones. (The argument here has a distinctly Kantian 


flavour.) 
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It is incumbent upon any satisfactory analysis of 
natural law to explain how our knowledge of laws 
should be possible upon the basis of experience, for 
that we actually possess such knowledge seems 
incontrovertible in view of the progress of the natural 
sciences and that it is ultimately empirically founded 
seems equally clear from the practice of scientists 
(however much the role of theory in the interpretation 
of experimental results may very rightly be empha- 
sised). I would claim that this is something which the 
normative account can explain significantly better 
than its rivals, while also offering an historically truer 
picture of scientific method.!9 

While on the topic of confirmation, it is worth 
pointing out that Hempel’s famous paradox, popu- 
larly known as the paradox of the ravens,?° may be 
seen as constituting further evidence of the incorrect- 
ness of the “all-statement” analysis of natural laws 
(whether or not supplemented by a modal interpret- 
ation). It will be recalled that the paradox plays upon 
the fact that the sentences “(Vx) (if x is a raven, then 
x is black)” and “(Vx) (if x is not black, then x is not a 
_ raven)” are logically equivalent. To my mind, ail 
that this shows is that the former is not an adequate 
translation of the law “Ravens are black.” We should 
observe that whereas an “all-statement” like “All 
ravens are black” is contraposable as “All non-black 
things are non-ravens,” there is no corresponding 


transformation available in the case of a lawlike ` 


sentence like “Ravens are black”: that is to say, there 
is no logically equivalent lawlike sentence in which 
the terms of the original are negated and transposed. 
Certainly, “Non-black things are non-ravens” is not a 
lawlike sentence, because “non-black things” is not a 
genuine sortal term: there is no sort or kind which 
comprises just those things which are not black. (Even 
“black things” is not a genuine sortal term since, as 
Geach points out,?! it has no criterion of identity 
associated with it; still less so, thus, could “non-black 
things” qualify as a sortal term since, as Geach also 
points out,?* even the negation of a sortal term is 
never itself a sortal term.) 
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It may be wondered whether the normative 
account of nomic force just outlined suggests a means 
of reformulating lawlike sentences containing sortal 
terms in subject position in terms of sentences making 
reference only to normal exemplars of the sorts in 
question, in a way which might satisfy the nominalist. 
I think not. First of all, the problem of sortal 
quantification would still remain. Secondly, even if it 
were the case (which I do not say it is) that the law 
“Ravens are black” is true if and only if the 
universally quantified conditional “(Wx)(if x is a 
normal raven, then x is black)” is true, it is obvious 
that this equivalence could not be of any use to the 
nominalist if the notion of “normality” cannot be 
defined in a nominalistically satisfactory way. Now 
my own view is that to say of a given individual that 
it is a “normal” raven is just to say that it is a raven 
which “conforms to type,” that is, which satisfies all 
the true natural laws pertaining to the raven kind.” 
Thus an albino raven is “abnormal” precisely because 
it “disobeys” the law “Ravens are black,” which is a 
true law (or so we suppose). So I do not profess to 
offer an explication of normality which is independent 
of my account of natural law, nor, hence, one which 
holds out any hope of stating the truth conditions of 
lawlike sentences without reference to sorts or kinds. 

The only type of analysis of normality which could 
conceivably be utilised by the nominalist in this 
connection would be a statistical one, according to 
which a raven is normal provided that it shares the 
characteristics of most other members of its species. 
Such an analysis, however, is plainly unsatisfactory 
for a variety of reasons. For one thing, in order to 
exclude apparent reference to a species or kind to 
which all these individuals belong, it seems that the 
nominalist will first have to define the predicate 
“ .. is a raven” in terms of some list or cluster of 
phenomenal properties. Such a project is ill-starred, 
as we know from the work of Kripke and Putnam.*4 
But even if it were successful, it still seems plain that 
what is normal is not definable merely as what is usually 
the case, even if it is always reasonable to assume (in the 


19 Lack of space prevents me from offering more than a cursory sketch of my approach to scientific methodology here. Amongst the 
more serious omissions is a discussion of the place of statistical laws in the normative approach. 
20 See “Studies in the Logic of Confirmation” in C. G. Hempel, Aspects of Sctentific Explanation (New York, 1965). 


21 See Geach, op. cit., pp. 38ff. - 
22 Ibid., p. 40. 


. 


23 I do not think this vitiates or trivialises my preceding account of scientific methodology : rather, it makes it clear that that account 
is more “coherentist” than “foundationalist” in its tendency, which I take to be no bad thing. As J see it, checking the “normality” of an 
experimental specimen is a matter of establishing that it satisfies the known laws pertaining to its sort: the object of an experiment is then 
to discover new laws by observing the behaviour of this putatively normal specimen in hitherto untried conditions. 

24 See Kripke, of. cit., and “The Meaning of ‘Meaning’” in H. Putnam, Mind, Language and Reality (Cambridge, 197 5). 
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absence of contrary evidence) that what is normal is 
usually the case (which is precisely why, on the 
normative account, laws have predictive utility). A 
sudden spate of albino ravens would not call into 
question the normality of black specimens. Only if 
through an evolutionary process of adaptation to 
changed circumstances ravens became white would 
the occasional black ‘throw-back’ come to be regarded 
as abnormal. The concept of normality is theory- 
relative, that is, law-dependent: and for this very 
reason it is futile to attempt to state the truth 
conditions of laws in terms of the characteristics of 
normal! specimens, if it is hoped thereby to satisfy 
nominalist presumptions by avoiding reference to all 
but actual individuals. 

Altogether, then, everything that has been said so 
far tends to reinforce the suspicion that natural laws 
carry reference to sorts or kinds, construed as norms or 
standards to which actual individuals may conform 
to greater or lesser degrees. Such reference seems 
ineliminable, though it has still not been established 
that this has clear ontological implications: it has 
perhaps been established that we need to refer to and 
quantify over sorts in order to give an adequate 
analysis of scientific theory and practice, but whether 
or not this means that we must regard sorts as being 
“real” or part of the “furniture of existence” in the 
full-blooded sense that individuals are is still an open 
question, depending on how much truth there is in 
Quine’s criterion of ontological commitment. 

Let us turn, therefore, briefly to the second strategy 
mentioned earlier as open to the nominalist: that of 
querying Quine’s ontological criterion. Now, cer- 
tainly, this frequently has been queried, notably by 
Prior,” particularly in the context of the debate over 
“objectual” versus “substitutional” interpretations of 
quantifiers. And, undoubtedly, a “substitutional” 
account of sortal quantification can be advanced: 
indeed, I implicitly employed just such an account 
earlier when I explained its use in a sentence like 
“Something dissolves salt” in terms of the truth of this 
sentence being conditional upon there being some 
true sentence differing from it only in that “some- 
thing” is replaced by a sortal term. (I did this precisely 
in order to avoid begging any questions as to the 
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objective existence of sorts.) All the same, we must 
break out of the circle of language at some point in 
explaining how words attach to the world, and it is 
certainly not clear that a “substitutional” account of 
sortal quantification simply obviates commitment to 
the existence of sorts. 

This much does at least seem arguable, however: 
that the use of proper names does carry with it 
ontological commitments, since the standard use of 
such a name presupposes the existence of the 
individual which is its bearer or referent.*® Such 
ontological commitment then naturally extends to 
the use of individual variables, since these gc proxy for 
proper names. Then, whether or not the use of sortal 
variables carries with it ontological commitments 
will depend, in like manner, upon whether or not 
sortal terms are name-like in presupposing the 
existence of a bearer or referent: and if trey are, our 
preceding arguments will help to show that the 
referent of a sortal term cannot be regarded as a 
logical function of the individuals falling under it,?” 
but only as an independent entity of a quite different 
order—in short, a “sort” or “kind.” 

Now, that sortal terms (especially simple sortal 
terms) are indeed name-like in at least same respects 
has been argued recently by a number of philoso- 
phers: notably, by Geach on the one hand, who 
stresses the syntactical similarities,2® and by Kripke 
and Putnam on the other, who stress the semantic 
similarities? (and most important here, perhaps, is 
the notion that sortal terms, or at least those denoting 
natural, as opposed to artificial, kinds, are, like proper 
names, “rigid designators”: though it must be 
confessed that this notion is still much in need of 
clarification). But although I should like to have been 
able to close this essay by drawing from these recent 
debates a decisive conclusion with regard to our 
ontological question, this is unfortunately impossible 
in the current state of knowledge: too much further 
work needs to be done in these areas of syntax and 
semantics. An indecisive conclusion is never satisfac- 
tory, but must often be honestly recognised as the 
only one available at a given stage in the development 
of a theory (in this case, the theory of meaning). So, 
pending further research, the perhaps rather abrupt 


25 See A. N. Prior, Objects of Thought (Oxford, 1971), pp. 39ff. Cf. Geach, op. cit, p. 161. 


26 Cf. Prior, op. ctt., p. 169 and Geach, op. ctl, pp. 162f. 


27 Thus it will not do to regard the referents of sortal terms as “sums” of individuals (in the sense of Goodman’s calculus o- individuals), 
nor as “scattered” individuals in the way that Quine sometimes seems to favour for mass terms: see his Word and Object (Cambridge, Mass., 


1960), p. gr. ; 
28 See Geach, op. ctt., especially the closing remark on p. 191. 
23 See Kripke, of. cù., and Putnam, op. cit. 
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HAT is ethical naturalism? According to one 
contemporary author, it is the thesis that we. 
should “look for whatever there is of value and norms 
and their validation within the ordinary experiences 
and aspirations of men.”! According to another, 
naturalism is the view that no non-scientific objects 
exist.2 Yet another philosopher defines naturalism as 
the theory that moral injunctions are “deducible from 
features of moral language.”? Other more obscure 
formulations abound;* and of course no list of 
naturalistic theories would be complete which did 
not mention the more traditional versions such as: 
“Moral qualities are identical with factual qualities,” 
“Moral concepts are identical with factual concepts,” 
“Moral terms are definable via factual terms,” “Moral 
judgements are nothing but factual judgements,” 
“Factual statements entail ethical statements,” “Fac- 
tual statements support ethical statements,” etc. 
Although, as I argue below, there is no tenet 
common to all views labelled “ethical naturalism,” it 
is possible to divide naturalistic theories into five 
families. I call these families: “analytical,” “reduc- 
tive,” “methodological,” “contingent,” and “elimi- 
native” naturalism. They may be briefly character- 
ized as follows: eliminative naturalists deny the 
existence of certain sorts of ethical entities (e.g., 
ethical properties), contingent naturalists appear to 
hold as a minimal thesis that some moral principles 
which connect ethical with factual predicates are at 
least contingently true; methodological naturalists 
claim that moral principles are justified by roughly 
the same procedures as are scientific hypotheses; 
reductive naturalists assert identity between various 
ethical and factual entities; and finally, all analytical 


naturalists hold as a minimal thesis (roughly) that 
some moral principles which connect ethical with 
factual predicates are analytic. 

My aim in this paper is primarily taxon mic. After 
some quick preliminary explanations and. cefinitions 
in Section I, I devote each of the remaming five 
sections to one of the five types of ethical naturalism 
mentioned above. In those five sectiens I will 
concentrate on elucidating minimal ‘heses and 
tracing logical interrelations among end within 
families. Although my purposes are here limited to 
clarification and explication, it seems to me that a 
great deal of present and past disagreement over the 
plausibility of ethical naturalism has turned on 
unclarity about and ignorance of the varicus forms of 
ethical naturalism and their connections.* 


I. PRELIMINARIES 


There are four terms I use frequently and perhaps 
somewhat idiosyncratically throughout his paper: 
“moral principle,” “particular moral judgement,” 
“meta-ethical principle/theory,” and “coznitivistic 
meta-ethical theory.” 

By “moral principles,” I mean sentences of the 
form: “Wx(Fx— Ex)” or “Wx(Ex > Fx), where ‘F’ is 
some non-ethical (usually “factual”) precicate, ‘Æ is 
an ethical predicate, and ‘+’ represenzs material 
implication.® Thus, moral principles may in general 
be viewed as sentences which appear to state a 
connection between an object’s havinz an ethical 
property and its having some non-ethical property. 

Particular moral judgements, accorGing to my 
usage, are not mental entities, but rather sentences 


' Elizabeth F. Flower, “Present-Day Disagreements in Moral Philosophy,” in Aspects of Value, ed. by F. C. Gruber, (Philadelphia, 1959), 


p- 30. 


? E. M. Adams, Ethical Naturalism and the Modern World View (Chapel Hill, 1960), pp. 14-15. 

3 P, H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics, (Middlesex, England: Penguin Books, 1954), p. 309. 

* For example, Y. H. Krikorian in “Cohen’s Rationalistic Naturalism,” defines naturalism as the doctrine that “the rat.onal ends of 
conduct are not outside human activity itself inherent in life,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 19 (1968, p. 264; and 
according to P. B. Rice, naturalism is the view that “empirical logic and naturalistic world view are sufficient to deal with so-called 
normative problems,” “Ethical Naturalism and its Critics,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 62 (1953), p. 357- 

5 I argue in my doctoral dissertation, Ethical Naturalism, (University of Pennsylvania, 1976), that none of the argumerts of Moore, 
Hare, and others refutes any form of naturalism, and that some forms of ethical naturalism are reasonable meta-ethica_ tneories. 

6 Two points: First, for the sake of simplicity, I have presented the account for one-place predicates only. However, tle generalization 
to more-than-one place predicates should be obvious. Second, I use the term “sentence” for linguistic items which do not nscessarily have 
truth values. I use the term “statement” for sentences which are either true or false. 
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having the grammatical form of statements to the 
effect that some particular object or individual has or 
lacks some moral property. Hence, particular moral 
judgements have the form “Ea.” 

My use of the term “meta-ethical principle/theory” 
is much more restricted than that of most moral 
philosophers. In this paper, meta-ethical 
principles/theories are just sentences which specify a 
connection between a moral principle/theory being 
true or justified/reasonable/acceptable and its having 
some other property. Thus, for example, the sentences 
“Only moral principles dictated by God are true” 
and “A moral principle is justified if at least g0% of 
all adults would subscribe to it” are meta-ethical. 
principles. 

Finally, a meta-ethical principle is cognitivistic just 
in case some moral principles or particular moral 
judgements would be true or objectively justified® if 
that principle were correct. Although not all moral | 
philosophers would agree with my characterization 
of cognitivistic meta-ethical theories, my characteri- 
zation does seem to express an interesting property of 
meta-ethical theories, and one which most writers 
would want to attribute to ethical naturalism. 
However, as I will show below, at least two of the 
different types of view which philosophers have called 
“naturalistic” are either not meta-ethical theories of 
any interesting sort or are not cognitivistic. In what 
follows, I will refer to those forms of ethical naturalism 
which are cognitivistic as “traditional” naturalistic 
theories. 

I now turn to a discussion of each of the five types 
of ethical naturalism. 


Il. ANALYTICAL NATURALISM 


Anyone familiar with the vast literature on 
philosophical meta-ethics knows that according to 
many, if not most, views traditionally denominated 
“naturalistic,” there is some sort of “analytic connec- 
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tion” between the ethical and the factual. For 
example, no philosopher would, I think, deny that 
each of the following is a form of naturalism: 


(Tia) Some factual statements entail some ethical 
statements. 

There are ethical statements, and each is 
entailed by some factual statement or other. 
Some ethical statements are equivalent in 
meaning to some factual statements. 

There are ethical statements, and each is 
equivalent in meaning to some factual 
statement or other. 

Some ethical statements can be translated 
without loss of meaning into some empirical 
scientific language. 

There are ethical statements, and each can 
be translated without loss of meaning into 
some statement in an empirical scientific 
language. 

Some ethical predicates are explicitly defin- 
able via factual predicates. 

There are ethical predicates, and each is 
explicitly definable via factual predicates. 
Some moral principles which connect ethi- 
cal with factual predicates are analytic. 
There are true moral principles which 
connect ethical with factual predicates, and 
each such principle is analytic. 


(Tıb) 
(T2a) 
(Tab) 


(T3a) 


(T3b) 


(T4a) 


(T4b) 


(T5a) 
(T5b) 


Although none but the last two of these theories 
makes any explicit mention of analyticity, each of the 
first eight may be seen to entail an analyticity claim 
when conjoined with the following principles: 


(P1) A statement, S, entails a statement, S*, if and 
only if the material conditional with S$ as an 
antecedent and $* as a consequent is analytic.’ 

(P2) A statement, $, is equivalent in meaning toa 
statement, S*, only if f entails S* and S* 
entails S. 


3} 


7 Again, I have stated the account for one-place predicates only, but the general form of a particular moral judgement is “Ea, . . . am 
where n > 1, and the ‘a’s represent proper names only. I exclude definite descriptions from particular moral judgements because 
according to most theories, sentences which contain them are not only ambiguous—because of the “scope” problem—but also analyzable 
into complex sentences which do not contain definite descriptions. However, intuitively, a particular moral judgement is an atomic 
ethical sentence, and according to most theories, sentences containing definite descriptions are analyzable into sentences which are 
certainly not atomic, but which contain quantifiers, connectives, and variables. 

8 ¥ am using the qualification “objectively” here as a technical term to rule out both emotivist and subjectivist justification. By “an 
emotivist justification,” I mean one roughly in accordance with either the view that a sentence is justified if and only if someone has been 
successfully persuaded to believe it, or the view that to say that some sentence is justified is just to resolve to accept it and try to induce 
others to do the same—cf. C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language, (NewHaven, 1944), pp. 30-31, 158-159, 171. By a “subjectivist 
justification,” I mean one roughly in accordance with the view that a sentence is justified for a person if and only if he is “psychologically 
dispased to give assent” to it—cf. ibid., p. 171. 

9 The term “analytic” is used throughout in the broad sense—i.e., the sense in which “All bachelors are unmarried,” “Nothing is taller 
than itself,” and “It is either raining or not raining” are all analytic. 
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(P3) A statement of kind K is translatable without 
loss of meaning into a statement of kind K* 
if and only if for every K-statement, S, there 
is some K*-statement, S*, such that $ is 
equivalent in meaning to S*. 

A predicate, P, is explicitly definable via a 
predicate, P*, ifand only if for any object, x, 
the statement that P is true of x is equivalent 
in meaning to the statement that P* is true 
of x. 


Thus, the (T1)’s in conjunction with (P1) entail an 
analyticity claim: the (T2)’s, in conjunction with 
(P1) and (P2); the (T3)’s, in conjunction with (P1), 
(P2), and (P3); and the (T'4)’s, in conjunction with 
(P1), (P2), (P3), and (P4). 


Analytical Naturalism and the Justification of Moral 
Principles 

It is interesting to note that only (T5b) is obviously 
a meta-ethical theory of the sort mentioned in Section 
I; that is, none of the first nine theories at first appears 
to provide a necessary or sufficient condition for a 
moral principle being true or justified. We might well 
suppose, however, that the criterion for the truth of 
moral principles implicitly held by a proponent o 
any of (T1a)—(T§a) is just. | 

(AN) If a moral principle is analytic, then it is 
true, 
or the more adventuresome 

(AN*) A moral principle is true if and only if it is 
analytic, 
which is entailed by the conjunction of (AN) and 
(T5b). Moreover, it can be shown that each of (T1a)-— 
(T5b) implies that the antecedent of (AN) is 
sometimes satisfied—i.e., it can be shown that if any 
of (T1a)—(T5b) should hold, then (AN) and, thus, 
(AN*) are not just vacuously true. 


A Proof that (Tsa) is the Minimal Thesis of Analytical 
Naturalism i 

To show that each of (T 1a)-(T5b) implies that the 
antecedent of (AN) is sometimes satisfied, it is 
sufficient to show that if any of (T1a)—(T5b) should 
be true then (T5a) would be true. The proof of this 
subjunctive conditional is in two steps. First, I will 
argue that all of the theories (T1a)-(T4b) entail 
(Tra), and that (T5b) entails (T5a). I then argue 
that if (Tra) should be true, then (T5a) would be 


true. 
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First Step: All of (T1a)-(T 4b) Entail (T12,, and (T56) 
Entatls (T5a) 

To begin with, it is obvious that eack of the ‘b’ 
versions of (T'1)—(T'5) entails its ‘a’ version. Moreover, 
provided as seems reasonable both tha: (P2), (P3), 
and (P4) are analytic and that sentences which occur 
in scientific theories are factual, each of the ‘a’ versions 
of (T2)-(T4) entails (T1a). Therefore, all of (T 1a)- 
(T4b) entail <T1a), and (T5b) entails (Tsa). So, if it 
can be shown that (T5a) would be tzue if (Tra) 
should be true, it would follow that if an: of (T1a)- 
(T5b) should be true, then (T5a) would te true. 


Second Step: If (Tra) Should be True, then (T5a) Would 
be True 

What needs to be demonstrated in the second step 
is that if any factual statement shoulc 2ntail some 
ethical statement, then some moral principle would 
be analytic. In other words, we are imterested in 
showing that all factual statements have a certain 
property—viz., the property of being an x such that 
if x were to entail some ethical statement, then some 
moral principles would be analytic. The argument 
for this is inductive.!° First, I wiil present a 
representative sample of sorts of factual statement; 
then, I will show that ifany factual statem ent ofa sort 
in the sample should entail some par-icular moral 
judgement made with a one-place predicate, then 
some moral principles which connect cthical with 
factual predicates are analytic. Thus, tre argument 
will be an induction by enumeration. 

‘The argument could be made strenger by also 
introducing a representative sample of ethical state- 
ment forms, and then showing that if any factual 
statement ofa form in the sample of factua_ statement 
forms were to entail any ethical statement cf a form in 
the sample of ethical statement forms then some 
moral principles which connect ethical with factual 
predicates would be analytic. Such a vrocedure, 
however, would require an examination of an 
inordinately large number of cases. Mo-eover, once 
it is seen how the argument goes for “one-place” 
particular moral judgements, it should be obvious 
how to extend the argument to other ethical statement 
forms. 

To begin, consider the following sampile of factual 
statement forms: “Fa,” “-Fa,” “Fa v F*ab,” and 
“4xFxa,” where the substituends for the ‘a’s and ‘$s 


10 I assume throughout that the classes of ethical and factual sentences are defined so that both classes are closed irder negation, 
conjunction, etc. See, for example, A. N. Prior, “The Autonomy of Ethics,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 38 (1¢6 3). pp. 200-201. 
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are proper names only.'! Now suppose that a factual 
sentence of the first form in the sample entails some 
particular moral judgement made with a one-place 
predicate. In other words, suppose that some factual 
statement of the form “Fa” entails some ethical 
statement of the form “a.” Well, surely, if a’s being 
F entails a’s being E, then anything’s being F should 
entail that thing’s being E. More precisely, it would 
seem that the following “universalizability principle” 
is reasonable: 


(UP) If it is not analytic either that Qa or that 
-Pa, and if (Pa => Qa); then Vx(Px = Qx),!? 


where (A => B) = A entails B. So assuming, as seems 
reasonable, that all ethical and factual sentences are 
logically contingent,!* if (Fa => Ea), then Vx(Fx => 
Ex). Thus, by (P1) and the general characterization 
of moral principles in Section I, some moral principle 
of the form “Yx(Fx => Ex)” is analytic. A similar 
argument holds for the second sort of factual 
statement, except that the analytic moral principle 
would be of the form “Vx(-F'x + Ex).” 

The same line of reasoning works for the third and 
fourth sorts of statement in the sample. The only 
differences are: first, that the following more general 
universalizability principle is needed: 


(UP2) If it is not analytic either that Qb or -Pad, 
and if (Pab = Qb); then VxVy(Pxy > Qy); 


and second, we have to allow ‘P’ in the principles 
(UPr) and (UP2) to take “complex” predicates— 


such as “x is white or x is to the right of John,” and | 


“if x is able to swim, then Sam doesn’t ever tell the 
truth”—as substituends. Then depending on what 
sort of particular moral judgement is entailed by 
factual statements of the third form, we would derive 
that some moral principle of the form “VxVy(Fx v 
F* xy = Ex)” or “WxVy(Fx v F*xy = Ey)” is analytic. 
For the fourth form of factual statement, the analytic 
moral principle would have the form “Vx(ayFyx > 
Ex 

Therefore, it would appear that by appealing to 
some form of universalizability principle for entail- 
ment we can show that if a factual statement of any 
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form in the sample entails some “one-place” particular 
moral judgement, then some moral principles which 
connect ethical with factual predicates are analytic. 
Hence, if as seems reasonable, the same is represent- 
ative, we may. conclude that it is plausible to hold that 
if any factual statement entails some ethical statement, 
then some moral principles which connect ethical 
with factual predicates are analytic. And this is 
sufficient to justify the claim that if (Tia) should be 
true, then (T5a) would be true. So the proof that if 
any T-theory of analytical naturalism should be true, 
then some moral principles which connect ethical 
with factual predicates are analytic, is now complete. 
Loosely speaking, we may now Say as a result, that all 
forms of analytical naturalism are committed to the 
view that some moral principles are analytic. 

It is interesting to note that all forms of analytical 
naturalism are also committed to (T1a). Since we 
have already shown that all are committed to (T5a), 
it is sufficient to show that (T5a) entails (Tra). 
Restricting attention to one-place predicates, the 
proof would begin by supposing that (T5a) is true. 
From this supposition it follows that some moral 
principle of either the form “Vx(Fx— Ex)” or 
“‘Wx( Ex > Fx)” is analytic. Thus, by universal instan- 
tiation and contraposition, some sentence of either 
the form “Fa Ea” or “-Fa-+-Ea’ is analytic. But 
then by (P1) and the fact that the classes of ethical 
and factual sentences are closed under negation; it 
follows that on either alternative some factual 
sentence entails some ethical sentence. 


Conclusions about Analytical Naturalism 

We can now state the minimal thesis of analytical 
naturalism as the conjunction of (AN) with either 
(Tia) or (T5a). Since this minimal thesis entails that 
some moral principles are true, analytical naturalism 
is clearly a cognitivistic meta-ethical view. According 
to an analytical naturalist, the task of justifying any 
given moral principle amounts to the problem of 
justifying whether that principle is analytic. Hence, 
for an analytical naturalist, the justification of moral 
principles is just a special case of the problem of 
justifying that a sentence is analytic. 


H Definite descriptions raise problems best not discussed here. For a full account of those 2roblems and a resolution, see my Ethical 


Naturalism, Chapter One. 


12 It is important to restrict the universalizability principle to conditionals whose antecedents are logically possible and whose 
consequents are not logically necessary in order to avoid counterexamples involving what might be called “the paradoxes of 
entailment”—1.c., cases where “Pa” entails “Qa” because either “Pa” is analytically false or “Qa” is analytically true, for example where 


Px = (x Æ a), Qx = x isa man, anda = Antigone. 


'3 One reason for requiring that ethical and factual sentences be logically contingent is that such a requirement helps block a number 
of intuitively bogus counterexamples to the autonomy thesis—i.e., the thesis that no factual statement entails any ethical statement. In 
particular, the logical contingency requirement blocks any bogus counterexamples based on the paradoxes of entailment. 
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Ul. RepuctriveE NATURALISM 


Under the heading of “reductive naturalism,” I’ 
consider all theories which assert identity between 
certain ethical entities—e.g., ethical properties—and 
the corresponding kind of factual entities. Reductive 
naturalism is ostensibly, then, in part an ontological 
or metaphysical theory. All reductive theories are 
ontologically committed to the existence of whatever 
sort of ethical entities they allege to be identical with 
factual ones. For example, the theary which asserts 
that the property of being intrinsically good is 
identical with the property of being a pleasurable 
state of consciousness entails that the property of 
being intrinsically good exists, and thus that there are 
ethical properties. 

The following is a list of reductive theories which 
I think would be universally acknowledged to be 
naturalistic : 


(T6a) Some ethical propositions are identical with 
some factual propositions. 

There are ethical propositions, and each is 
identical with some factual proposition or 
other. 

Some ethical concepts are identical with 
some factual concepts. 

There are ethical concepts, and each is 
identical with some factual concept or 
other. 

Some ethical properties/relations are iden- 
tical with some factual properties/relations. 
There are ethical properties/relations, and 
each is identical with some factual prop- 
erty/relation or other. 

There is some ethical property/relation, P, 
and every event of any object(s) having 
P is identical with some event of that 
(those) object(s) having some factual prop- 


erty/relation or other. 


(T6b) 


(T7a) 
(T7b) 


(T8a) 
(T8b) 


(Tga) 


(Tgb) 
for each ethical propertyjrelation, P, every 
event of any object(s) having P is identical 
with some event of that (those) object(s) 
having some factual property/relation or 
other. ' 


Now like (T1a)—(¢T5b), none of these theories says- 
anything explicitly about when moral principles are 
true or justified. Nevertheless, there is a rather obvious 
meta-ethical principle analogous to (AN) which is 
appropriate for at least some forms of reductive 
naturalism. But before stating and discussing this 
principle, I want to explore briefly the possibility that 


There are ethical properties/relations, and. 
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all of the first six reductive naturalist T-theories— 
(T6a)—(T8b)—are just “material mode” formulations 
of some analytical naturalist T-theory. The (T9)’s 
are a special case, and will be discussed separately at 
the end of this section. 


An Attempt to Reduce Reductive Naturalism to Analytical 
Naturalism 

There are surely interpretations of each of the 
(T'6)’s, (T7)’s, and (T8)’s according to which each is 
just a literary variant of some form of analytical 
naturalism. Regarding the (T6)’s and (T7)’s, I would 
go so far as to say that the interpretations which make 
these two sorts of reductive naturalism equivalent to 
the (T2)’s and (T4)’s respectively, are really the only 
philosophically interesting ones. For example, (T6a) 
is probably best construed. as asserting that what is 
expressed by certain ethical statements is identical 
with what is expressed by certain factual statements— 
ie., that certain ethical and factual stazements are 
equivalent in meaning. 

_ The case is different with the (T8)’s. There are 
interesting interpretations of the (T8)’s which are not 
equivalent to any T-theory of analytical naturalism. 
This comes out most clearly when we trv to formulate 
some true principles which would be required to 
demonstrate the equivalence to the (T3)’s with, say, 
the (T4)’s. . 

In order to establish this equivalence, some 
principle such as 


(P5) A property/relation, P, is identical with a 
property/relation, P*, if and only if some 
term which refers only to P is equivalent in 
meaning to some term which refers only to 
P*, 


would have to be true. But while (P5) surely provides 
a sufficient condition for property ider-tity, it fails as 
a necessary condition. First ofall, (P5) cannot handle 
cases of contingent property identity—e.g., The color 
of my shirt = My favorite color. Secondly, it is likely 
that there are properties which are not referred to by 
any predicates—e.g., yet to be discovered scientific 
properties. But if there are any such properties, the 
analysandum of (P5) would be met—since every 
property is self identical—but analysans would be 
violated. 

I know of no way of amending (P5) t avoid these 
difficulties and, hence, conclude with other philoso- 
phers who have tried to find a single set o7 conditions 
both necessary and sufficient for property identity, 
that none is to be had. Since there is no obvious way 
of establishing the equivalence of the (T8)’s with any 
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analytical naturalist T-theory without appealing to 
some version of (P5), it seems reasonable to conclude 
further that on one interpretation, at any rate, the 
(T8)’s constitute an autonomous form of naturalism. 

What is even more important for present purposes 
is that there appears to be no plausible way of 
showing that the contingent identity species of (T8a) 
and (T8b) are committed to even the minimal thesis 
of analytical naturalism—the thesis that some moral 
principles which connect ethical with factual predi- 
cates are analytic. Consequently, although it seems 
that some of the other lower numbered naturalistic 
T-theories would, if true, support to some extent the 
contingent identity species of the (T8)’s, neither of 
the contingent identity species of (T8) entails or in 
any way presupposes the plausibility of any of the 
other versions at all. One of the upshots of this is that 
both (T8a) and (T8b) could remain tenable even if 
no form of analytical naturalism were acceptable. 


Reductive Naturalism and the Justification of Moral Principles 

I now return to the question raised at the beginning 
of this discussion of reductive naturalism—viz., “How 
is reductive naturalism relevant to the truth or 
justification of moral principles?” The answer is not 
difficult. One relevant meta-ethical principle at least 
for the (T8)’s is the obvious truth: 


(RN) For any two predicates, F and M, such that 
F denotes some factual property and M 
denotes some moral property, if the prop- 
erties denoted by F and M are identical, 
then the moral principle “Vx(Mx <——+ Fx)” 
is true. 


(The generalization ofthis to relations is cumbersome, 
but unproblematic.) 

(RN) is, of course, just a special case of the principle 
that identical properties have the same extension. So 
like (AN), (RN) would be acceptable to both 
naturalist and anti-naturalist alike. Thus, holding 
(RN) alone is not sufficient for being a reductive 
naturalist. Nevertheless, a contingent identity reduc- 
tive naturalist may be characterized as anyone 
holding at least the conjunction of (RN) with either 
(T8a) or (T8b). l 

It should be obvious that either conjunction yields 
a cognitivistic meta-ethical theory, since both entail 
that some moral principles are true. Moreover, 
according to the contingent identity naturalist, all 
that is required to justify any given moral principle 
is to justify the relevant property identity statement. 
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So for this sort of reductive naturalist, the main 
obstacle in the way of justifying moral principles is 
the problem of justifying identity of property claims. 
Because of (P5), however, we know that a sufficient 
condition for property identity is the truth of a 
certain analyticity statement. Hence, despite the fact 
that not all versions of reductive naturalism reduce to 
versions of analytical naturalism, still the justification 
of certain analyticity claims is plainly relevant to the 
justification of moral principles for any reductive 
naturalist who holds either of the (T8)’s. Is this true 
for a reductive naturalist who defends either of the 
(Tg)’s? 


Anomalous Naturalism : Independent of Other Theories, but 
Meta-Ethically Uninteresting 

I said earlier that the (Tg)’s were a special case. 
Anyone familiar with recent work on the mind-body 
identity theory might recognize the (T9)’s as rough 
analogues in ethical theory of Davidson’s anomalous 
monism.'* This is why I call the (Tg)’s “anomalous 
naturalism.” 

It goes without saying that (T8a) entails (Tga) and 
(T8b) entails (Tgb). The converse entailments do not 
hold. (Tob), for example, is compatible with the 
possibility that on one occasion something’s having 
the ethical property, Æ, is identical with and only 
with its having the factual property, F; while on 
some other occasion, something’s having £ is identical 
with and only with its having the factual property, 
F*, where F Æ F*. (T8b) is, of course, not compatible 
with this possibility. Thus anomalous naturalism is a 
weaker theory than the identity of properties theory, 
and as a result, it can withstand some arguments 
which may refute the identity of properties theory. 

Unfortunately, however, on account of this weak- 
ness, anomalous naturalism is of little interest to meta- 
ethics. The reason for this is that anomalous natural- 
ism is not connected with any sort of criterion for a 
moral principle being true or acceptable. This is 
because a moral principle is a universally quantified 
formula which connects some pair of predicates—one 
ethical, the other non-ethical. But anomalous natu- 
ralism does not entail that there is any sort of regular 
or universal connection between any pair of ethical 
and non-ethical predicates. 


Preliminary Conclusions About Reductive Naturalism 

To sum up, then, it turns out that there is only one 
sort of reductive naturalism which is both distinct 
from analytical naturalism and of meta-ethical 


14 Donald Davidson, “Mental Events,” in Experience and Theory, ed. by Lawrence Foster and J. W. Swanson, (Amherst, 1970). 
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interest. That sort consists of the conjunction of either 
the ‘a’ or the ‘b’ version of the identity of properties 
theory with (RN). 


IV. METHODOLOGICAL NATURALISM 


The essential tenet of methodological naturalism is 
that moral principles are justified by roughly the 
same procedures as are scientific hypotheses.!° More 
precisely, methodological naturalism is the view that 


(MN) A moral principle is justified if and only if 
it satisfies criteria which are roughly the 
same as the criteria for a scientific hypothesis 
being justified. 


Since, as is obvious, methodological naturalism 
does not require that any moral principles which 
connect ethical with factual predicates are analytic, 
it isa theory which is attractive to ethical cognitivists 
who share Quine’s negative views about meaning.'® 
On the other hand, there are some people who are 
proponents of methodological naturalism because 
they hold that some form of analytical naturalism is 
correct. For example, if as Skinner contends “x is 
good” means “x is a positive reinforcer,”!? then any 
moral principle which connects the ethical predicate 
“x is good” with any factual predicate can be 
transformed by substitutivity into a principle con- 
taining only factual predicates (assuming that “x is a 
positive reinforcer” is a factual predicate). So if 
Skinner’s definition is correct, and if any generaliza- 
tion which connects factual predicates is justified if 
and only if it satisfies the criteria for a scientific 
hypothesis being justified, then methodological nat- 
uralism would hold at least for principles of intrinsic 
value.!® 

Moreover, methodological naturalism is the first 
theory so far considered which is explicitly a theory 
of justification for moral principles. Almost all of the 
other theories commonly referred to as naturalistic 
are best viewed as statements to the effect that the 
antecedent of some theory of justification or truth for 
moral principles is sometimes satisfied. For those 
other theories, it was necessary to extrapolate a theory 
of justification or truth for moral principles from the 
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T-theories. For methodological naturalism we need 
to do just the opposite. Two likely candidates for 
methodological naturalistic T-theories which guar- 
antee that methodological naturalism is cognitivistic 
are: 


(Y10a) Some moral principles satisfy criteria 
which are roughly the same as tke criteria 
for a scientific hypothesis being justified. 

(Tiob) There are moral principles which are 
justified, and all such principles satisfy 
criteria which are roughly the same as the 
criteria for a scientific hypothesis being 
justified. 


Methodological naturalism, then, is just the conjunc- 


‘tion of (MN) with either (T10a) or (Trob). 


Prerequisites for a Satisfactory Evaluation of Methodological 
Naturalism 

Two questions which immediately arise with 
respect to methodological naturalism are: (i) “What 
are the criteria for a scientific hypothesis being 
justified?” and (ii) “Exactly what is the force of the 
qualification ‘roughly’ in the methodological natu- 
ralist’s contention that the criteria for evaluating 
moral principles are roughly the same as the criteria 
for evaluating scientific hypotheses?” 

The first question is important because there are 
various competing theories regarding the justification 
of scientific hypotheses. Even if we suppose that it is 
uncontroversial that, say only such factors as internal 
consistency, testability, degree of confirmation by . 
observational evidence, consistency with cther rea- 
sonable theories, explanatory and predictive power, 
simplicity, precision, and familiarity need be consid- 
ered in evaluating scientific hypotheses, still we would 
need to know something about the relative impor- 
tance and exact character of these desiderata. 

Another, and closely related, question is whether 
moral principles are more like observational gener- 
alizations or like conditionals which contain both 
observational! and theoretical terms—i.e., correspond- 
ence rules. Although few methodological naturalists 
ever explicitly raise this question, those who do 
disagree in their answers to it.!9 If, as seems reasonable, 


'S Most methodological naturalists in ethics are methodological naturalists about everything. In other words, they hold that the 
methods of science are best for justifying whatever types of statement which are capable of being justified at all. See, for example, Israel 


Scheffler, Science and Subjectivity, (New York, 1967), pp. 2-3. 


16 See, for example, Morton White, Toward Reunion in Philosophy, (New York, 1963), pp. 251-252. 

17 B. F. Skinner, Beyond Freedom and Dignity, (New York, 1971), p. 97. 

18 Another writer who professes to be a methodological naturalist because he is an analytical naturalist of the definist sort is Abraham 
Edel, “Naturalism and Ethical Theory,” in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. by Y. H. Krikorian, (New York, 1944), pp €5, 80. 

19 For example, Toulmin seems to hold that moral principles are like observational generalizations, The Place of Reacon in Ethics, 
(Cambridge, 1970), p. 139; and Sellars seems to hold that they are like correspondence rules, “Science and Ethics,” in his Philosophical 


Perspectives, (Springfield, 1959), pp. 408~409. 
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the correct criteria for evaluating observational 
generalizations are different from those for corre- 
spondence rules, then it is imperative for a methodo- 
logical naturalist to show which sort of scientific 
hypotheses moral principles most resemble. 

This brings us to the second question. Presumably, 
the methodological naturalist wants to say that the 
criteria for evaluating moral principles are only 
roughly the same as the criteria for evaluating 
scientific hypotheses because it is not obvious that all 
of the scientific criteria are applicable to moral 
principles. It is not obvious, for example, that degree 
of confirmation by factual observational evidence is 
a reasonable-making characteristic of moral princi- 
ples, unless, of course, some form of analytical 
naturalism such as Skinner’s is correct. Thus, if 
analytical naturalism is untenable, then the second 
question is important because even if we had good 
reason to believe that the desiderata listed above were 
exhaustive, and if we know their relative importances, 
we would still need to investigate which of these 
features of hypotheses are relevant to testing the 
credibility of moral principles before we could 
satisfactorily evaluate methodological naturalism. 

Thus, an adequate evaluation of methodological 
naturalism would require at the very least a discussion 
of competing theories of justification for scientific 
hypotheses as well as a comparison of ethical 
principles with scientific hypotheses. 


V. CONTINGENT NATURALISM 


Whereas all analytical naturalists minimally assert 
that some sort of meaning relation obtains between 


‘certain ethical and factual entities, and reductive 


naturalists assert identities, contingent naturalists 
claim minimally that there are logically contingent 
connections. For example, each of the following is a 
form of contingent naturalism: 


(T11a) Some factual statements materially imply 
some ethical statements. 

(Ti1b) There are ethical statements, and each is 
materially implied by some factual state- 
ment or other. 

(T12a) Some ethical statements are materially 
equivalent to factual statements. 
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(T12b) There are ethical statements, and each is 
materially equivalent to some factual 
statement or other. 

Some ethical statements are translatable 
salva veritate into some statements in an 
empirical scientific language.”° 

‘There are ethical statements, and each is. 
translatable salva veritate into some state- 
ment In an empirical scientific language. 
Some ethical predicates are explicitly 
extensionally definable via factual 
predicates.?! 

There are ethical predicates, and each is 
explicitly extensionally definable via fac- 
tual predicates. 

Some moral principles which connect 
ethical and factual predicates are true. 


(T 13a) 


(T'r3b) 


(T14a) 


(T 14b) 


(T15) 


Logical Interrelationships Between Contingent and Other 
Forms of Naturalism 
` Clearly, all of these T-theories of contingent 
naturalism is an analogue of some form of analytical 
naturalism. Where the (F1)’s speak of entailment, 
the (T11)’s speak of material implication; where the 
(T2)’s speak of logical equivalence, the (T12)’s speak 
of material equivalence; where the (T3)’s speak of 
translatability preserving meaning, the (T'13)’s speak 
of translatability preserving truth value; where the 
(T4)’s speak of intensional definition, the (T14)’s 
speak of extensional definition; and where the (T5)’s 
speak of moral principles connecting ethical with 
factual predicates being analytic, (T15) speaks of 
moral principles connecting ethical with factual 
predicates being true. Thus, it goes without saying 
that the T-theories of analytical naturalism each 
entail their contingent naturalistic analogues, but not 
vice versa. Likewise, although’ the identity of prop- 
erties T-theory of reductive naturalism entails the 
extensional equivalence of predicates T-theory of 
contingent naturalism, the converse entailment fails. 
Thus, it is possible that even if no form of analytical 
or reductive naturalism is true, some form of 
contingent naturalism is. It is for this reason, I think, 
that some philosophers have touted contingent 
naturalism as superior to all forms of analytical and 
reductive naturalism.?? Almost all of the traditional 
arguments of Moore, Hare, and others against 


20 A sentence, $, of kind K is translatable salva veritate into a sentence, S*, of kind K* if and only if S and S* are at least materially 


equivalent. 


2! A predicate, P, is explicitly extensionally definable via a predicate, P*, if and only if “Vx(Px + P*x)” is true. 

22 See, for example, Paul Kurtz, “Has Ethical Naturalism Been Refuted?” Journal of Value Inquiry, vol. 4 (1970), pp. 161- 46 R. L. 
Franklin, “Recent Work on Ethical Naturalism,” in N. Rescher (ed.) Studies in Ethtes (Oxford, 1973; American Philosophical Quarterly 
Monograph Series No. 7), p. 55; Stuart Hampshire, “Fallacies in Moral Philosophy,” Mind, vol. 58 (1949), pp. 472-473; W. H. Walsh, 
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naturalism are strongest against analytical and 
reductive theories. 


Most Forms of Contingent Naturalism are Trivial 

Unfortunately, however, none of the first six 
versions of contingent naturalism—i.e., (Tr1a)- 
(Tr3b)—is philosophically interesting. The reason is 
that each is trivially true if ethical sentences have 
truth values. For example, consider (Trib). Every 
false ethical statement is materially implied by any 
false factual statement, and every true ethical 
statement is materially implied by any factual 
statement. So if every ethical sentence is true or false, 
then every ethical statement is materially implied by 
some factual statement or other. In short, if cognitiv- 
ism is true, then (T11b) is trivially true. The same 
line of argument shows the triviality of (T11a), 
(Tr2a), (T12b), (T13a), and (T13b). 


The Minimal Thesis of Contingent Naturalism 

Regarding logical interrelationships among the T- 
theories of contingent naturalism, it might be thought 
that if any of the contingent naturalistic T-theories 
which has an analytical naturalistic analogue should 
be true, then (T15) would be true. In other words, it 
might be thought that if any of (T11a)—(T15) should 
be true, then some moral principles which connect 
ethical with factual predicates are true. It does appear 
that this follows by the line of reasoning I used earlier 
in this paper to establish that ifany form of analytical 
naturalism should be true then some moral principles 
which connect ethical with factual predicates would 
be analytic (pp. 255-256). 

To draw this conclusion, however, would be a 
mistake. The reason is that the relevant form of the 
universalizability principle is false. In particular, 
from the fact that “Pa” materially implies “Qa” we 
cannot justifiably infer that Vx(Px-— Qx). Just let 
Px = x has a rest mass of one gram, Qx = x has a 
volume of one cubic centimeter, and a = Richard 
Nixon. 


Contingent Naturalism and the Justification of Moral 
Principles 

The question which must now be faced is whether 
any sort of contingent naturalism is of any value in 
the task of evaluating moral principles. It is obvious 
that none of the versions listed above supplies any 
criterion for the truth or justification of moral 
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principles. This much, however, is also true of (T1a)- 
(T5a) and (T6a)—(T10). None of these T-theories 
supplies a criterion for the truth or justification of 
moral principles either. 

But there is an important difference between the 
analytical, reductive, and methodological T-theories 
and the T-theories of contingent naturalism. Each 
analytical, reductive, and methodological T-theory 
(with the exception of anomalous naturalism) is 
“connected” with a theory of truth or justification for 
moral principles. The connection in each case is that 
if the T-theory in question should be true then some 
criterion for the truth or justification of moral 
principles is sometimes satisfied. But in the case of 
contingent naturalism, the only “criterion” for the 
truth or justification of moral principles which would 
be satisfied should any non-trivial contingent natur- 
alistic T-theory be true is: 


(GM) Ifa moral principle which connects ethical 
with factual predicates is true, then it is true. 


Now clearly, (CN) is not a very helpful theory of 
truth for moral principles. Indeed, according to my 
earlier characterization of such theories, (CN) does 
not even qualify as a theory of truth for moral 
principles, since by my characterization, such a 
theory asserts a connection between a moral princi- 
ple’s being true or justified and its having some other 
property. 

To put the problem in another way, a contingent 
naturalist, unlike the other sorts of naturalist discussed 
so far, has no program for the verification of 
falsification of moral principles. Asa result, his theory 
is compatible with all forms of intuitionism, all forms 
of supernaturalism, etc. 


VI. ELIMINATIVE NATURALISM 


There are two sorts of eliminative naturalism 
which are worth mentioning: 


(T16) There are no ethical statements. 
(117) There are no ethical properties/relations. 


Obviously, neither of these theories entails or is 
entailed by any of the other forms of naturalism 
discussed above. 

At first blush, it might seem that (T16) is too 
implausible to have any proponents. However, 
extreme emotivists, such as Ayer defend (T16) on the 
ground that no ethical sentence can have a truth 


“Analytic/Synthetic,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 54 (1953-1954), p. 91; and E. W. Hall, “The ‘Proof of Utility in Bentham 


and Mill”, Ethics, vol. 60 (1949), pp. 3—4- 
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value or function to state some fact, since on Ayer’s 
view all ethical sentences function solely to express or 
arouse emotion.” Nowell-Smith and M. Zimmerman 
seem to be proponents of (T17).74 

I should conclude this section by noting that I find 
it very strange to classify eliminative theories as 
naturalistic. I tend to think of ethical naturalism as a 
form of cognitivism; but not only is it doubtful that 
either sort of eliminative naturalism is cognitivistic, 
if either form of eliminative naturalism were correct, 
then some cognitivistic form of naturalism would be 
false. Obviously, if the first sort of eliminative 
naturalism is correct, then no form of analytical 
naturalism is correct, since if any form of analytical 
naturalism is correct, some ethical sentences are true; 
and (T17) entails the falsity of the identity of 
properties versions of reductive naturalism. Never- 
theless, there are definitely philosophers around who 
consider eliminative theories naturalistic,’ and my 
main purpose in this paper has been to make some 
taxonomic sense out of the philosophical usage of the 
term “ethical naturalism.” 


University of Delaware 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS 


To sum up, I have distinguished five families of 
theory which philosophers have called naturalistic; 
analytical, reductive, methodological, contingent, 
and eliminative. It seems to me that every sort of 
view which has been claimed to be a form of 
naturalism can be fitted into one of these families, not 
perhaps, however, without some disambiguating. 

There seems to be no one thing in common to all 
and only views which have been called “naturalistic” 
other than their having been so called. The same is 
true of all forms of traditional naturalism. Moreover, 
there is not even a unique minimal thesis held by all 
traditional naturalists. In other words, any thesis 
entailed by all forms of naturalism which are 
cognitivistic meta-ethical theories—i.e., analytical, 
reductive, and methodological—is also entailed by 
some anti-naturalistic theory. This means that there 
is no essential tenet of traditional naturalism which if 
refuted would show only all forms of traditional 
naturalism to be untenable.?® 


Recewed 11 January 1980 


23 A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, (New York; Dover, 1952), p. 107. 
24 Nowell-Smith, Ethics, pp. 36-43, 48-60, 64; M. Zimmerman, “The ‘Is-Ought’: An Unnecessary Dualism,” in The [s-Ought Question, 


ed. by W. D. Hudson, (London, 1969), pp. 83-94. 


25 See, for example, E. W. Hall, “Practical Reason(s) and the Deadlock in Ethics,” Mind, vol. 64 (1955), pp. 325, 330; E. M. Adams, 
Ethical Naturalism and the Modern World View, (Chapel Hall, 1960), p. 82. Robert S. Hartman, “The Science of Value,” in New Knowledge 
in Human Values, ed. by Abraham Maslow, (Chicago, 1971); p. 16; and A. G. N. Flew, “On the Interpretation of Hume,” in The [s-Ought 


Question, ed. by Hudson (op. cit.), p. 67. 


26 This paper owes much to the helpful criticisms and suggestions of my friend and former teacher, Jim Cornman. I would also like to 


thank an anonymous referee for the American Philosophical Quarterly. 
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Ill. WHAT IS NEWCOMB’S PROBLEM ABOUT? 


GREGORY S.KAVKA 


Eoo the following. You are to choose between 
taking (i) the contents of Box A and (ii) the 
contents of ai Box A and Box B. Box B is known to 
contain one thousand dollars. Either one million 
dollars or nothing has been placed in Box A, before 
you choose, by a superlative Predictor. This Predictor 
tries to outguess choosers and places the million in 
Box A if and only if he predicts they will choose Box 
A alone. He has predicted correctly in all of a very 
large number of cases, so that all and only those 
previous choosers who selected Box A alone became 
millionaires. Knowing all this, is it rational for you to 
choose Box A only, or both boxes? There seem to be 
convincing arguments in favor of either choice. There 
is powerful inductive evidence that you will get the 
million if and only if you choose the single box. 
However, since the money is already in the boxes 
when you choose, choosing both boxes is the dominant 
strategy, as it will yield $X¥ + 1000 rather than $X, 
where $X is the amount presently in Box A. This is 
the much-discussed Newcomb Problem (NP).! 

Various solutions to NP have been proposed. I shall 
not add to their number. Rather, this paper offers a 
new interpretation of the nature of NP. I suggest that 
NP is a combination of at least four philosophical 
problems. One concerns the status of observed 
correlations, another is about the background condi- 
tions for the operation of causal principles. These are 
discussed in sections II-IV. The third problem is 
related to the free-will/determinism issue. It concerns 
whether an agent may properly regard a free choice 
of his as a reliable sign of an earlier event. The fourth 
problem has to do with whether such a choice being 
such a sign could constitute a reason for the agent 
making that choice. The third and fourth problems 
are set out in section V. Distinguishing these four 
problems from one another, and showing how they 
combine to form NP, enables us to better understand 
what this perplexing problem is about, and to see in 
what sense it might, or might not, be solvable. 


I. One’s CHOICE IN RETROSPECT 


We may begin by noting a feature of NF that has 
been overlooked. Normally, when choosing between 
boxes containing unknown prizes, one is in a better 
position to evaluate how one’s interests are served by 
a choice after it has been made and the boxes’ contents 
are revealed. However, this is not the case in the NP 


situation. If the Predictor correctly predicts your 


choice, you are in no better positicn to judge 
afterwards what would have most beneficted you, 
than you were beforehand to judge what you should 
do. 

To see this, suppose first that you have zaken the 
single box and pocketed the million. If vcu signifi- 
cantly prefer $1,001,000 to $1,000,000, you should 
regret your choice if you kouee the following 
counterfactual is true: 


(1) If I had picked both boxes, I wculd have 
received a thousand dollars more. 


Is (1) true? It seems so when one considers that the 
million was in Box A before you chose. But there is 
strong inductive evidence that if you had taken both 
boxes, the Predictor would have predicted this and 


. left Box A empty. Next, consider a counterfactual 


that you might utter to console yourself if you have 
selected both boxes and ended up wita only a 
thousand. 


(2) If I had chosen only Box A, I would have 
received nothing. 


The inferred truth value of (2) also varies according 
to whether we rely on the inductive evidence of the 
Predictor’s abilities or the fact that the boxes were 
filled prior to the choice being made. 

The existence of this retrospective version of NP 
suggests a connection between NP and the evaluation 
of certain counterfactuals. The nature of this connec- 
tion will emerge later. First we must look at two new 
games. 


' Robert Nozick, “Newcomb’s Problem and Two Principles of Choice,” in N. Rescher, ed., Essays in Honor of Carl Hempel (Dordrecht, 
1969). I assume that chicanery (e.g. changing the prizes after the choices) is ruled-out. Consideration of cases in which the Predictor has 


made errors ‘is deferred until sec. TV. 
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IJ. PREDICTOR AND CHOOSER BANISHED 


Consider this simple card game. The house deals 
one card face down to each player. The player then 
either pays a fee of five dollars to the house or pays 
nothing, according to his choice, and turns up his 
card. If it is red, he wins one hundred dollars; if it is 
black, he loses a hundred. Paying nothing each time 
is the rational strategy for this game, since paying 
five dollars (presumably) cannot affect the color of 
one’s card, which had already been dealt, and hence 
cannot affect one’s chances of winning. Suppose, 
however, that people sometimes pay the fee in the 
belief that it may bring them luck. Imagine that you 
do this and find, over many plays, that you always 
win when you pay the fee and always lose when you 
do not. If you want to maximize your winnings on 
the next play, should you follow the inductive strategy 
and pay five dollars or the dominant strategy and 
pay nothing? Here we have a choice problem that 
parallels Newcomb’s, in which paying nothing 
corresponds to taking both boxes, and paying five 
dollars corresponds to picking the one box. But this 
problem lacks a Predictor. In his place stands a 
perfect past correlation between the color of your 
card and your choice of whether to pay the fee. 

Here is a slightly different game. You are dealt a 
card face down, and win one hundred dollars if it is 
red and lose one hundred if it is black. In addition, 
after your card is dealt, but prior to its being turned 
up, you roll a pair of dice, and win five dollars if their 
total is odd and lose five if it is even. Reliable 
investigators have examined the game equipment 
and environment and have determined the game has 
not been “rigged.” Yet, you--who have played the 
game many times—have always won on the cards 
when you have lost on the dice, and lost on the cards 
when you have won on the dice. In this game, you 
make no choice, except whether to play. But we may 
ask this: wishing to maximize your monetary 
winnings on the next play, should you—after the 
cards are dealt—hope that the dice come up odd on 
your toss? Here, even though neither a chooser nor a 
Predictor appears in the game, the dilemma-produc- 
ing arguments remain much the same as in NP. You 
should hope to lose five dollars on the dice because of 
the strong inductive evidence that your card will then 
be a winner. But you should hope to win on the dice 
because your card has already been dealt and your 
winnings on the card portion of the game thus 
determined. This shows that neither a chooser nor a 
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Predictor is always necessary for the production of 
the persuasive but conflicting inductive and domi- 
nance arguments. The existence of a perfect past 
correlation between two sets of events apparently 
unlinked by causal connections (e.g. the color of cards 
you are dealt and the numbers on dice you throw) 
can suffice to generate such arguments. 


HI. COINCIDENCE, CAusALiry, AND RELEVANT 


CONDITIONS 


Hume proposed analyzing causal connection as 
constant conjunction between classes of like events. 
On his view, having observed Y-type events followed 
by Z-type events in the past, we designate the former 
events “causes” of the latter and expect future Y-type 
events to be followed by Z-type events. A prime 
defect of this analysis is that it does not account for 
the distinction between two types of generalizations (i.e. 
statements asserting an invariant, or nearly invariant, 
correlation between types of events): (i) statements 
expressing “accidental” correlations and, (ii) what 
may be called causal generalizations—causal laws or 
statements derivable from causal laws.? How to 
explicate this distinction is an unsolved philosophical 
problem. Nevertheless, it seems plausible that a 
satisfactory solution will somehow take into account 
the relationship between particular generalizations 
and scientific theories. For, in general, we treat a 
generalization confirmed by a number of past 
instances as causal, and confidently rely on it for 
predictions, only if it forms part of a wider theory 
that explains and predicts a variety of phenomena. 

It is conceivable, however, that a generalization 
could be directly confirmed by a large number of 
observations, yet not fit into any known theory. Such 
a generalization might assert the existence of rela- 
tionships that are impossible or enormously improb- 
able according to present theory. Or it might entail 
specific predictions contradicting those of established 
theory. Suppose it appeared that no revision of 
established theory that would fit our present paradigm 
of what a scientific theory of the sort of phenomenon 
in question should be like, would be consistent with 
the given generalization. We would face a serious 
problem. The strong confirming evidence indicates 
we should accept the generalization as a genuine 


causal one on which we can rely for predictions. But 


this would commit us to viewing present theories and 
paradigms as unreliable and flawed, despite their past 
success in generating accurate predictions and useful 


2 A statement expressing a correlation between events (event-types) having a common cause is the simplest case of a causal 


generalization of the latter kind. 
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explanations, and our inability to replace them with 
a better theory. 

The card-dice game problem described above 
involves a generalization of this sort. Here, there has 
been a perfect correlation between sets of physical 
events (i.e. dice-throws and card-deals) that we 
normally take as paradigms of random and inde- 
pendent events. The existence of such a correlation 
would be disturbing because we believe we know the 
dynamics of behavior of medium size non-living 
physical objects like cards and dice. Their behavior 
is presumably determined by the interaction of 
known physical forces and sets of initial conditions 
that we have good reason to believe are not 
systematically related to one another. That there 
might be hitherto undiscovered causal laws relating 
the behavior of these objects in the context of this 
game is virtually inconceivable, unless one proposes 
to recast scientific theory in an entirely new mode.? 

But what is it rational to expect regarding future 
plays of this game? Should one treat the relevant 
generalization as reporting a coincidental correlation 
that cannot be expected to continue, despite the fact 
that all experience tells us such things do not happen 
and current theories advise that it is massively 
improbable that such a correlation is accidental? 
Should one instead regard the generalization as an 
element of a consistent extension of current theory, or 
as a law of a yet unimagined type of theory that will 
replace our present scientific understanding of the 
universe? Call this the Causality Problem. 

There is also a further problem. Suppose the 
generalization z causal. To conclude it will hold true 
in future plays, we must assume that the conditions of 
operation of the underlying causal principles will 
continue to be present, ie. that there will not be 
causally relevant differences between the conditions 
of future and past plays. Not knowing how causation 
operates in the game, can we safely make this 
assumption? If one is aware of differences in 
conditions between past and future plays that might 
be relevant, to what extent is the assumption 
weakened? This may be called the Relevant Condi- 
tions Problem. 

Notice that different proposed solutions to these 
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problems produce different answers to the question of 
whether, after your card has been dealt cn the next 
play, you should hope for an even toss cn the dice 
(thus losing five dollars). If the past zorrelation 
betwen red (winning) cards and even (losing) tosses 
has been purely accidental, there is no reason -to 
regard a losing toss as a sign that the dealt card is red. 
Hence, you should follow the dominance argument 
and hope for an odd toss. But what if there is a causal 
connection between winning cards and losing tosses, 
so that the former either cause the latter o> both have 
a common cause? You might have good reason to 
believe there is a relevant difference between this 
play and past plays, in the background conditions 
necessary for the operation of the causal principles in 
question. In this case, it may still be reasonable to 
hope for an odd toss, on the expectatior that the 
surprising correlation will “break down” or this play.’ 
Suppose, however, you have no idea how causation 
operates and have no special reason to think there is 
a relevant difference in conditions. Then you should 
accept the inductive argument and hope for a losing 
toss as a reliable indication that your face-down card 
is a Winner. We may summarize this by saying that 
the combination of the Causality and Relevant 
Conditions Problems suffices to generate competing 
dominance and inductive arguments in the context of 
the card-dice game. 

Now it is useful to view NP as being like the card- 
dice game problem, in having the Czusality and 
Relevant Conditions Problems at its core. ‘This helps 
explain the point noted in section I—thet NP may 
be cast into retrospective as well as prospective form. 
Consider again the counterfactual suppcsition of the 
player who has selected the one box and received a 
million dollars: 


(1) If I had picked both boxes, I would have 
received a thousand dollars more. 


According to the Stalnaker-Lewis account of coun- 
terfactuals (in its simplest form), this is equivalent to: 


(3) In the possible world containing my picking 
both boxes that is most similar overall to the 
actual world, I receive one thousand dollars 
more (than in the actual world).* 


3 To make the conflict with present theory sharper, imagine the card-dice game story expanded as follows: varying ~he apparatus of 


the game has not affected the correlation, but the correlation has ceased when the rules (e.g. the size of the payoffs) have been alerted. 
Astonishingly, the correlation holds even if you do not take part in the game, provided all gains and losses accrue tc you. Thus, the 
correlation has held perfectly when the same game is played with your money, but no special correlation has been found to exist under other 
conditions. Assuming that experiments have ruled out the possibility of chicanery, a theory explaining these data would have to link the 
relations between movements of various physical objects (cards and dice) to a context defined in terms of certain soc.al concepts (i.e. 
game, ownership), without appeal to the intervention of human intelligence. Any such theory would constitute an enormous departure 
from current scientific theories. 

* Robert Stalnaker, “A Theory of Conditionals,” in N. Rescher, ed., Studies in Logical\Theory (Oxford, 1968; APQ Mcnograph No. 2). 
David Lewis, Counterfactuals (Cambridge, 1973). The “actual” world is that in which the player chooses the single box and wins a million. 
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The question then becomes which is the most similar 
possible world containing his choice of both boxes. In 
attempting to answer it we might first reason as 
follows: Consider two possible worlds in which the 
player picks both boxes. The first is exactly the same 
as the actual world, until his choice of both boxes 
ruins the Predictor’s previously perfect record. In the 
second world, the Predictor anticipates this different 
choice, places nothing in Box A, and retains his 
perfect record. If the first world is most similar to the 
actual world, our player should regret having 
followed the inductive strategy. If the second world 
is most similar, he may breathe a sigh of relief that he 
did. 

In the first world, no particular events are different, 
but the following statement has a different truth 
value: 


(4) The Predictor always predicts correctly, and 
fills Box A ifand only if the chooser selects Box 
A alone. 


In the second world, some mental and physical events 
are different, but (4) has the same truth value (as in 
the actual world).° Now, as Lewis notes, in comparing 
possible worlds, likeness of causal laws generally takes 
precedence over likeness of particular events.® But it 
is highly doubtful that likeness of coincidental 
correlations takes precedence over likeness of partic- 
ular events. Hence, deciding which possible world is 
more similar essentially rests on the question of 
whether (4) should be regarded as causal, or 
accidental; i.e. on the Causality Problem. And our 
player should regret having bypassed the dominance 
strategy if and only if (4) is (or should be presumed) 
accidental. 

There is, however, a flaw in this line of reasoning. 
It assumes implicitly that if (4) is a true causal 
generalization, its violation would entail the violation 
of some causal law. But, as recognition of the Relevant 
Conditions Problem makes clear, this assumption is 
wrong. (4) may be a causal generalization whose 
truth follows from the operations of certain causal 
laws under background conditions present in the 
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actual world. If so, (4) may fail to hold in possible 
worlds with causal laws just like the actual world, 
because, in those worlds, the conditions of operation 
of the relevant laws are avoided by the player. 
Consider, for example, this history of the player’s 
choice of the one box: Prior to choosing, he arrived. 
at a simple hypothesis about the Predictor’s success. 
He noticed that past players who ended up picking 
the single box focused their eyes on that box alone 
once the game was explained to them (and before the 
Predictor made his move), while choosers of both 
boxes always looked at both. He hypothesized that 
the Predictor had also noticed this and made his 
placements accordingly. So he fastened his-own eyes 
on Box A until the Predictor had made his move, but 
at the last moment he lost courage, and instead of 
picking both boxes, he chose Box A only, winning the 
million.’ l 

Now suppose his hypothesis was in fact correct. 
Then the possible world in which he keeps his eyes on 
Box A alone, fools the Predictor, then chooses both 
boxes and pockets a million plus a thousand, needn’t 
differ from the actual world in its causal laws. (4) is 
falsified in this world not because the causal laws that . 
back it in the actual world fail to hold. It is falsified 
because one of the conditions that joins with these 
laws to insure the truth of (4) in the actual world (1.e. 
players not adjusting their looking behavior to foil 
the Predictor’s method) is absent. So, the world in 
which (4) is false differs from the actual world less 
with regard to specific events (such as the filling of 
Box A), and no more with regard to causal laws, than 
does the world in which the Predictor places nothing 
in Box A. Therefore, in this case, even though (4) is 
true and causal, ’(3).and (1) are true. 

In summary, the'truth value of (1)- depends upon 
two things: first, whether (4) is causal or coincidental; 
and second, if (4) is causal, the player’s epistemic 
state with respect to the causal explanation of (4).° As 
a play of the game in which the Predictor succeeds 
does not provide definitive information on these 
matters, NP appears in retrospective as well as 
prospective form. 


> Assuming that in the actual world the Predictor does not make mistaken predictions later on. (The possibility that he will do so shows 
there is some asymmetry between the retrospective and prospective problems.) 

6 Lewis, p. 75. Traditional theories of counterfactuals place even greater stress on the importance of treating causal laws as fixed. 

7 No essentially parallel case in which the player picks both boxes and receives only a thousand can be constructed. Apparently the 
Relevant Conditions Problem plays little role in generating the indeterminacy of (2). 

8 Actually, more than the player’s epistemic state is involved. For (1) may be true because an incorrect hypothesis led the player to act 
as he would have acted had he framed the correct hypothesis; (e.g. in gazing on Box A, he made the chin movement that the Predictor 
associates with Box A selectors). Cf. the discussion of “accident” in sect. IV. In an article recently brought to my attention 
(“Counterfactuals and Two Kinds of Expected Utility,” in Hooker, Leach, and McClennen, eds., Foundations and Applications of Decision 
Theory, Vol. I [Dordrecht, 1978]: 125-162), Allan Gibbard and William Harper claim that (1) and (2) are always true in Newcomb 
situations. I find their arguments unconvincing for several reasons, some of which are stated in Daniel Hunter and Reed Richter, 
“Counterfactuals and Newcomb’s Paradox,” Synthese vol. 39 (1978) : 249-261. 


WHAT IS NEWCOMB’S PROBLEM ABOUT? 


Asecond feature of NP suggested by the uncovering 
of the Causality and Relevant Conditions Problems 
is its “unsolvability.” It is doubtful there can be a 
general solution to the Causality Problem. One could 
construct endless versions of the problem in which 
the degree of confirmation of the generalization, the 
utility, simplicity, past success, and comprehensive- 
ness of the theory it conflicts with, and the degree of 
conflict, vary over a wide range. To suppose that 
either the causality or coincidence interpretation of 
such. generalizations represents the solution to the 
problem in all its versions, would be tantamount to 
making the dubious supposition that, in spite of these 
variations of degree, one of the following aims should 
always take precedence over the other in scientific 
theorizing: (i) conservation of present theory, and 
(ii) incorporation, as laws or principles derived from 
laws, of particular correlations confirmed beyond a 
certain minimum threshold. Further, even if the 
causality interpretation could be assumed as a general 
solution, the Relevant Conditions Problem would 
remain, and it clearly has no general solution. 
Whether it is rational for the player to expect the 
circumstances surrounding the next play to be 
relevantly like those surrounding past plays depends, 
in principle, upon all his information about those 
circumstances. In particular, it depends on what he 
knows about the Predictor, past players, and himself, 
about the way the game was played in the past, on the 
number and kinds of hypotheses he is able to 
formulate to explain the Predictor’s past success, etc. 
And there is no definitive rational procedure for 
combining such information into an estimate of the 
likelihood that the next play will be relevantly similar 
to past plays. 

It should be emphasized that the point being made 
here goes beyond the observation that filling in the 
details of the Newcomb game in different ways may 
produce games in which different strategies are 
appropriate.? What is to be noted is that no matter 
how detailed the descriptions of various versions of 
the Newcomb game might get, there is no formula to 
apply to all these versions to yield conclusions about 
what it is rational to do on the next play. For any 
general rule that would tell us, given the details of 
any version of NP, whether to treat the relevant 
generalization as causal or coincidental, and whether 
(or how likely it is that) the next play will be 
relevantly similar, would amount to an algorithm of 
scientific method, or at least a general algorithm for 
theory construction in the face of apparently recal- 
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citrant data. No such algorithm exists or is ever likely 
to. Insofar then as NP reflects the Cau.ality and 
Relevant Conditions Problems, it lacks a general 
solution. 


IV. THE GAMES CONTRASTED 


The Causality and Relevant Conditions Problems 
emerged initially out of consideration of the card- 
dice game. Yet there are important differences 
between this game and the NP game. Explering some 
of them will bring into sharper focus the roles these 
two problems play in generating NP. It wal also lead 
to the uncovering of two other proklems that 
contribute to NP. l 

One critical difference between the card-dice 
game, and the NP and card games, is tha: the latter 
games involve the choices of a reasoning axent, while 
the former does not. We shall return -o this. In 
addition to this difference of kind, there is one of 
degree. As we move from the card-dice game to the 
card game and then to the NP game, th= extent to 
which treating the invariant correlation as a sign of 
causal connection would require revising =stablished 
theories decreases. In the card-dice game case, the 
degree of apparent conflict between obse-ved corre- 
lation and established theory is great. This is because 
we have rather well-developed and complete theories 
of the behavior of medium-sized non-living objects 
like dice and cards. The card game, howev:r, involves 
the acts of an intelligent human being. Such beings 
are so complex that our established theoretical 
knowledge of them is comparatively ruclimentary. 
Perhaps the human mind has powers we kave not yet 
discovered, and the card game correlaticn could be 
explained in terms of the player’s extrasensory 
perceptions and unconscious wishes. Accommodating 
causal hypotheses of this sort would requizesubstantial 
revisions of our current theories of human Derception, 
but these would not be of the same magn_tude as the 
changes that would be required in physical theory to 
incorporate the dice-card correlation zs a causal 
generalization. 

In the case of NP, the amount of revision that 
would be needed is even less. We may pcsit, without 
jettisoning much of present theory, that the past 
invariant correlation reflects the fact that the players’ 
choices and the Predictor’s predictions have a common 
cause: some dispositional feature of the players that 
causally determines their choices and whase presence 
is detected by the Predictor.!° We should aot suppose, 


? Cf, eg. John Mackie, “Newcomb’s Paradox and the Direction of Causation,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 7 (1¢77) : 213-225. 
10 A common cause explanation is to be strongly preferred to an appeal to backward causation, on grounds of theoretica. conservatism. 
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however, that there is complete coherence of present 
theory and novel causal hypothesis, even in this case, 
for the “unpredictability” of individual human acts 
is well-confirmed by past observation. Thus, it is an 
implicit part of present theory that the causes of 
deliberate human choices of the general sort in 
question are enormously complex and hence not 
discernible with perfect accuracy. Of course, the 
extent to which past unpredictability and assumed 
complexity of causation tells against the common 
cause view, depends upon what we know of the 
Predictor. If, following Robert Nozick, we suppose 
him an Alien from a highly advanced civilization on 
another planet, the plausibility of his infallibly 
discerning the complex determinants of certain 
human choices may be rather high. However, even 
with the Predictor such an Alien, we can construct a 
version of the problem in which the coincidence 
interpretation of his past success merits consideration. 
Suppose that a number of the players randomize their 
choices based on sub-atomic events that are, according 
to quantum theory, unpredictable in principle. Still, 
they come away with the million dollar prizes when 
and only when they end up opting for Box A alone. 
Here, to treat the Predictor’s success as non-accidental 
would require rejecting a fundamental tenet of the 
highly successful quantum theory; hence, we would 
be quite reluctant to so treat it. Such special cases 
aside, however, there is no doubt that the Causality 
Problem plays a lessor role in NP than it does in the 
card-dice game problem. 

The Relevant Conditions Problem, by contrast, 
plays a greater role. This is because NP involves the 
choices of reasoning agents capable of hypothesizing 
about the causal factors that influence their own 
behavior. Experience shows that such agents may act 
differently knowing some of the causal influences on 
their behavior. Thus we expect that the (perhaps 
apocryphal) professor who was conditioned by his 
class to lecture in one corner of the room, emerged 
from that corner upon learning what had been done 
to him. Similarly, it may be that (4) is a causal 
generalization, among whose background conditions 
of operation is the players’ ignorance of the causal 
processes that back (4). Ifso, a player may be able to 
insure that these background conditions do not hold 
on the next play. He may do this by figuring out on 
what basis the Predictor makes his predictions, and 
then acting to mislead the Predictor. 

Are there versions of NP in which the player can 
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have enough confidence in a hypothesis about how 
the Predictor predicts to make it rational to try to fool 
the Predictor into filling Box A and then pick both 
boxes?!! If so, it would be a version in which he can 
both formulate an explanatory hypothesis that fits 
the data on past plays, and exclude alternate 
hypotheses as being much less probable.!* A version 
will tend to be of this kind to the extent that these 
features are present. First, the more information the 
player has about past plays, the easier it will be to 
identify differences between past one and two box 
choosers, formulate hypotheses about differences the 
Predictor may have perceived, and eliminate hy- 
potheses that are inconsistent with what has occurred. 
Second, the less exceptional (in terms of perceptual 
and intellectual abilities) the Predictor is, the more 
the range of plausible hypotheses about how he 
predicts will be restricted (and the more likely it is 
that these hypotheses will be formulable by the 
player). Third, the fewer channels of information 
available to the Predictor, the more the range of 
plausible hypotheses will be limited. Fourth, if the 
Predictor has made errors in the past, this would add 
credibility to a hypothesis fitting all the data, as the 
confirming evidence would cover a more varied 
range of cases. (This would also provide evidence 
that the Predictor can be fooled.) 

These four features characterize the following 
version of NP. The Predictor is a normal person who 
is kept in a locked room miles from the playing site. 
Each player has the game explained to him, then 
answers five true-false questions. The answers are 
relayed to the Predictor who, in an hour, makes a 
prediction, and the boxes are filled accordingly. Then 
the player chooses, collects his prize, and the Predictor 
is informed of the choice. No other information is 
supplied to the Predictor, but in the many past plays 
he has made only a few prediction errors. As the next 
player of the game, you are supplied with a record of 
past players’ answers to the five questions, their 
choices, and the Predictors’ predictions, and are given 
a long time to answer the questions. You discover 
there is exactly one prediction-rule P, mapping 
combinations of answers on the true-false test onto 
predictions, that fits the data on the Predictors’ past 
predictions; and it is relatively simple. Given the 
perfect data fit, and the absence of plausible alterna- 
tive hypothesis, it seems probable that the Predictor 
relies on P in making his predictions. Hence, it would 
be rational for you to fill out the test with one of the 


11 Such deception of the Predictor will be possible only if the game is explained to the player before the Predictor has made his move. 
+2 Such exclusion will be unnecessary, if the various hypotheses recommend courses of deceptive action ail of which the player can 


carry cut on the same play. 
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combinations of answers that is associated, according 
to P, with selecting Box A only, and then select both 
boxes. !3 

Note, however, that not all hypotheses about how 
the Predictor makes his predictions are such that 
knowledge of their truth would allow the player to 
fool the Predictor and pocket a million plus a 
thousand. Some hypotheses, e.g. that the Predictor 
bases his prediction on a combination of physical 
movements by the player, are not specific enough to 
point to a definite course of deceptive action. Other 
hypotheses, if correct, may even preclude the player 
- fooling the Predictor. The hypothesis that the Alien 
predicts by scanning players’ brain states and then, 
from true causal laws unknown to humans, deducing 
their subsequent chains of reasoning and choice 
behavior, would be an example. For if this hypothesis 
were true, no deceptive behavior on the agent’s part 
could occur without the Predictor being in a position 
to counter It. 

We have considered versions of NP in which the 
agent is able to formulate a plausible hypothesis about 
the Predictor’s success. The Relevant Conditions 
Problem shows a different face in another version of 
the problem. Here, because of the enormous number 
of past plays with few or no prediction errors having 
been made, and the exceptional nature of the 
Predictor (e.g. being an Alien), the next player 
assumes there is some causal explanation of the 
Predictor’s success, but has no idea of what it might 
be. This player thinks there may well be conditions 
under which the Predictor errs. But he does not have 
any idea of what those conditions are. In particular, 
if the Predictor has erred, the player has not been 
able to identify any special features of the plays on 
which he did, that differentiate them from other 
plays. Having no hypothesis that would enable him 
to develop a plan for avoiding the conditions under 
which successful prediction follows from causal laws, 
he concludes that these conditions will fail to hold in 
his case only by accident. Befuddled, he makes no 
attempt to trick the Predictor and the Predictor 
makes his move. Now, our player has no special 
reason to think an accident more likely on the present 
play than on past plays, when they occurred at most 
a minute percentage of the time. It would seem 
rational then, for him to conclude that it is highly 
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likely, in fact nearly certain, that background 
conditions that (together with causal laws” suffice to 


ensure the success of the Predictor are present. In 


other words, he should believe that it is realy certain 
that the following statement is true ia virtue of 
existing facts and causal laws: 


(5) If I pick only Box A, I will win a million 
dollars; and if I pick both boxes, | vill win a 
thousand dollars. 


If so, the choice of Box A alone seem: the only 
rational one.!* Notice, though, that the cominance 
argument still seems strong, as the mil.tor has been 
placed (or not placed) in Box A before Fe chooses. 
Further, as Nozick points out, he knows thit a friend 
who has already seen what is in both boxes would want 
him to take both. Shouldn’t he then choos oth? The 
persistence of the competing arguments in a case in 
which the Causality Problem has bezm, in effect, 
assumed away, and the Relevant Conditisrs Problem 
seems solvable with high probability, stows there are 
further components of NP to be considered. 


V. One’s FREE CHOICES AS INDUCTIVE SIGNS 


Let us look more closely at the player’s deliefs about 
his friend who knows the contents of both boxes. He 
knows the friend is hoping he will pick both boxes 
either (i) if Box A is empty, or (ii) if Boz A contains 
a million. But if, given existing facts, .=) is causally 
necessary, as is nearly certain, it is act causally 
possible for the player to fulfil this hope m case (ii). 
Similarly, it is almost certain that the cme case in 
which it is causally possible for the pla~ex to fail to 
fulfil the friend’s hope is that in which ke picks Box A 
alone and pockets a million. Thus, from the player’s 
point of view, it is nearly certain that his rly possible 
act of compliance with the friend’s Lcpes would 
garner a thousand, while his only possib act of non- 
compliance would bring in a million. It aapears, then, 
that he should choose non-compliance. 

This argument is closely related to the contention 
that dominance arguments are valid onl, _f the states 
of nature that (in conjunction with cm’s choice) 
determine one’s payoffs are probabibstizally inde- 
pendent of one’s choice.!° Nozick, hcw ever, claims 
that dominance arguments lack application only 


13 We may suppose you know the Predictor is not told of your access to past answers. Thus, it is unlikely he will chen,-e nis prediction 


method. 


14 Some regard the case in which one knows (5) with certainty as posing special unresolvable problems for the two-box s-retegy. See, e.g. 
Isaac Levi, “Newcomb’s Many Problems,” Theory and Deciston, vol. 6 (1975), pp. 171-73. However, recognition of ths Causality and 
Relevant Conditions Problems suggests a rational player would never be certain of the truth of (5). 

15 Levi, p. r72; Maya Bar-Hillel and Avishai Margalit, “Newcomb’s Paradox Revisited,” British Journal of the Philosopayof Science, vol. 23 


(1972), pp. 296-97. 
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when the dominated, or dominating, event affects 
relevant states of nature. Consideration of the card- 
dice game, on the assumption that winning (losing) 
deals somehow cause losing (winning) tosses, or that 
they have a common cause, shows this claim not to be 
generally valid. As the nature of your toss is an 
invariable effect of the nature of your card, or of the 
cause of that nature, one should regard a winning 
(losing) toss as tantamount to the turning up of a 
losing (winning) card. The dominance argument for 
hoping for a winning toss is negated by the non- 
independence of the tosses and deals, even though the 
tosses have no influence on the deals. 

Note, however, that this reasoning presupposes the 
propriety of the player regarding the dominated 
event (a losing toss) as an effect of prior events, hence 
as a reliable inductive sign of these events, or of their 
other effects. It is also assumed that he may rightly 
treat the “sign” status of the dominated event as a 
reason for hoping for that event to occur. In a case of 
mere hoping, positing that one has these attitudes 
toward a dominated event creates no anomalies. 
(E.g., we are not puzzled by the Army wife—who 
knows the telegraph company policy of giving cash 
bonuses to telegram recipients—hoping, after the 
' battle is over, not to receive a telegram from the 
Army.) But in situations, like NP and the card game, 
involving choice, there do appear to be difficulties 
concerning the agent’s adoption of these attitudes. 

As regards the first attitude, suppose the player 
correctly believes that his choice of Box A only would 
be a reliable sign of what is in Box A, because both 
would be effects of an already existent common cause. 
Can he consistently regard his choice as free? Could 
it be free? After all, if it is nearly certain that (5) is 
true in virtue of causal laws and existing facts, it is 
nearly certain that which choice he will make is 
already determined. It thus becomes apparent that 
NP is connected with the free-will/determinism 
problem. 

One aspect of this connection not emphasized by 
previous writers concerns the position of a typical 
Libertarian on the free-will question. The Libertarian 
holds that many, or most all, human choices and 
actions are free in a sense that is incompatible with 
their being causally determined. He would therefore 
find his view under some pressure if the present 
version of the NP game were to occur. For to 
consistently maintain his Libertarianism, he would 
have to reconcile his knowledge of the Predictor’s 
past success with his belief that free choice and causal 
determination are incompatible. 

How might he accomplish this? He could deny 
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that past players’ choices were free. Given, however, 
that these choices derived from careful rational 
deliberation and were uncoerced, it would be difficult 
to sustain this denial without calling into question the 
freedom of most, if not all, human choices. (It would 
be especially difficult if our Libertarian was himself 
a past player, and had regarded his choice as being 
perfectly free.) As an alternative to denying the 
freedom of Newcomb choices, the Libertarian might 
question their causal determination. He could attempt 
to explain the Predictor’s apparent success by positing 
that picking Box A alone causes the Predictor’s earlier 
filling of the box. But this would commit him to the 
dubious notion cf backward causation between 
macro-events separated by a substantial period of 
time. 

Perhaps the most plausible position for a Libertar- 
ian to take would be that players’ choices are reliably 
predictable on the basis of past events and conditions, 
without being causally determined by them. But then 
he would have to explain how reliable prediction 
without causal determination is possible. Our actual 
ability to reliably predict human behavior in certain 
contexts has already confronted Libertarians with 
this general problem. But two features of the 
envisioned Newcomb situation would appear to make 
the problem especially acute. These are (i) the 
extremely high reliability of the predictions, and (ii) 
the absence of an explanation of the predicted actions 
of the form “It was clearly the only (or most) rational 
thing to do.” The presence of the first feature inhibits 
our picturing the situation as one in which causal 
conditions merely influence, but do not determine, 
the choice in question. The second feature rules out 
one explanation of the reliable predictability of free 
actions that Libertarians might offer in other contexts. 
According to it, infallible or nearly infallible predic- 
tions of free choices are. possible when the choices are 
clearly determined or necessitated by “Reason,” in 
some non-causal manner. For then the agent’s choice 
can be predicted by calculating the choice dictated 
by Reason, and observing that the agent is sufficiently 
rational to recognize and make that choice. But a 
Newcomb situation is one in which neither choice is 
clearly dictated by Reason. So this relatively attrac- 
tive explanation would be unavailable to a Libertar- 
ian attempting to explain the Predictor’s success. 
Hence, the occurrence of a Newcomb situation would 
appear to increase the pressure on the Libertarian 
position at a potentially vulnerable point. | 

But now, to step around and go beyond the free- 
will question, suppose that the Libertarian is wrong 
and that free choice and causal determination are 
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compatible. Or, more plausibly, suppose this to be so 
at least in cases in which causality operates through 
the agent’s deliberation processes (as it may be 
presumed to operate in the present version of NP). 
Then it is not necessarily irrational or inconsistent for 
the player to believe that: 


(6) My free choice of Box A alone would be a 
(nearly) completely reliable sign that there is 
a million dollars in Box A. . 


This brings us back to the second problem noted 
above. May the (presumed) truth of (6) rationally be 
treated by the player as a reason for picking Box A 
only? It seems at first that it cannot be. For, as Nozick 
urges, our concept of practical rationality allows only 
- propositions referring to what would be brought 
about by a given choice or action, to count as reasons 
for choice or action. But to be an inductive sign of an 
earlier event, due to being an effect of a common 
cause of that event, is not to be a means by which that 
earlier event can be brought about. Suppose then, 
that the next player eschews backward causation and 
regards the prior filling (or non-filling) of Box A as 
fixed with respect to his choice, 1.e. as not influenced 
by his choice. If Nozick’s stricture on practical 
rationality is correct, the player may not rationally 
treat the Predictor’s past success as a reason for 
choosing Box A only, even if he firmly believes (6) is 
true. It appears that the inductive argument is 
refuted, and the dominance argument carries the day, 
because the player’s choice cannot bring about the 
prior filling of the box. 

It is not obvious, however, that the proposed 
stricture on practical rationality—while initially 


very plausible—is correct. Determining whether it is 


would ultimately require an ascent to the uncharted 
and. dizzying heights of the metatheory of practical 
rationality, wherein the criteria for adequate theories 
of practical rationality are set forth. No such ascent 
can be attempted here. But we may begin to cast a bit 
of doubt on Nozick’s stricture, by considering two 
cases in which philosophers have thought appropriate 
the use ofa broader conception of practical rationality 
than that allowed by the stricture. 

Consider the utilitarian generalizer. He is con- 
cerned with the question that an agent should ask in 


evaluating a proposed course of action. On his view,,. 


the correct question is not “What would be the result 
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of my act?”, but is rather “What would be the result 
if everyone who has the chance to perform like acts 
were to do so?” If it is reasonable to evaluate scme 
prospective acts in this way, as utilitarian generalizers 
suggest, then it must be reasonable to take into 
account something other than the expected results of 
one’s acts. A second case involves the two person 
game: Prisoner’s Dilemma. In this game, each player 
must choose between a “cooperative” end “non- 
cooperative” move without knowledge of what the 
other player is doing, and without any opportunity to 
influence the other player. The payoffs are such that 
each player ranks the desirability of outcomes in the 
following order: unilateral non-cooperation, mutual 
cooperation, mutual non-cooperation, unilateral co- 
operation. Thus, non-cooperation is the dominant 
strategy for each. But if both follow the dominant 
strategy, each fares less well than if they had both 
cooperated. Some writers have claimed that it is 
rational to pursue a cooperative strategy in Prisoner’s 
Dilemma situations, if one has good reasor: to believe 
that the other player is just like oneself in information, 
reasoning powers, etc.!® Once again, this can be so 
only if practical reasoning may include more than 
the expected results (or intrinsic natur2) of an act 
within its scope. ; 

Some common features of utilitarian generalization 
reasoning and this treatment of Prisoner’s Dilemma 
are of particular interest in the present context. 
Imagine it is assumed that others are like you in 
reasoning powers and are in a similar choice situation. 
According to this line of reasoning, it may then be 
appropriate to regard your own choice as a sign of 
how others will choose, even though you know your 
choice will not influence theirs. Thus, utilitarian- 
generalizers sometimes oppose “free-riding” on the 


‘grounds that if you find it reasonable to attempt to- 


free-ride, others similarly situated.can be expected to 
also find it so, and the beneficial practice in question 
will likely be damaged.!’ Similarly, suppose that 
one’s opponent in Prisoner’s Dilemma can be taken to 
be just like oneself in his reasoning. Then, one’s own 
conclusion that it is most rational to cooperate, or not 
cooperate, would be a reliable sign that one’s 
opponent will reach the same conclusion. Note also 
that both in Prisoner’s Dilemma and the utilitarian 
generalization situation, the non-cooperative strategy 
is dominant. This means that those who claim 


16 See, e.g, Lawrence Davis, “Prisoner’s, Paradox, and Rationality,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 14 (October 1977), pp. 310- 
27. There are interesting connections, worth investigating, between NP, Prisoner’s Dilemma, and the paradoxes of deterrent intentions 
set out in my “Some Paradoxes of Deterrence,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 75 (1978), pp. 285-302. 

17 See, e.g., Jonathan Harrison, “Utilitarianism, Universalization, and Our Duty 40 Be Just,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 53 


(1952-53), p. 127. 
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cooperation is the reasonable strategy in such situa- 
tions are committed to: 


(7) Acertain choice being a sign (but not a cause) 
of other’s behavior may not only be a reason for 
making (or not making) that choice, but a 
reason strong enough to override a competing 
dominance argument. 


Admittedly, the adoption of (7) by utilitarian 
generalizers and Prisoner’s Dilemma theorists may 
ultimately prove indefensible. But the fact that 
philosophers have committed themselves to (7) in 
more familiar contexts, suggests that the possibility of 
its application to NP ought not be summarily 
dismissed. 

We may close the present discussion of this issue by 
noting two special reasons for taking seriously, in the 
context of NP, the broader non-Nozickian conception 
of practical rationality. First, the status of one’s choice 
as a reliable sign of other’s behavior is more firmly 
grounded here—where it is based on direct enumer- 
ative induction—than it is in the utilitarian general- 
ization and Prisoner’s Dilemma cases. For in the latter 
cases, it rests on the unrealistic expectation that others 
like yourself are likely to reason just as you do. More 
important, there is a “second-order” inductive argu- 
ment in favor of the next player of the NP game 
using the broader conception of practical rationality. 
This argument is based on the player applying 
inductive reasoning to the conceptions of practical 
rationality that past players employed.!® 

Suppose past players have written down their 
reasons for making the choices they did. We may 
presume that scrutiny of these records by the next 
player reveals that those who reasoned in accordance 
with the Nozickian conception of rationality rejected 
the relevance of the inductive argument, chose both 
boxes, and nearly always found Box A empty. Those 
who rejected Nozick’s stricture and adopted the 
broader conception of rationality, generally selected 
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Box A alone. All, or nearly all, who reasoned and 
selected in this way became millionaires. Suppose that 
our next player chooses, and puts into practice, a 
conception of practical rationality based on his 
assessment of the fruitfulness ofemploying alternative 
conceptions in the NP game in the past. Then he will 
adopt the broader conception and, in all probability, 
will select Box A alone. 


A RECALCITRANT Four-Part 
PROBLEM 


VI. CONCLUSION: 


No solution to NP, or portrayal of it as an easily 
dissolved or inconsistently formulated pseudo-prob- 
lem, has been offered. Instead, I have tried to promote 
clearer and deeper understanding of what the 
problem is about, by comparing it with similar 
problems, and by showing some of the range of 
variation of its versions. This has led to the isolation 
of four components of NP, each a difficult and 
important philosophical problem. Identification of 
these components points to three conclusions about 
NP. First, neither the inductive (one box) or the 
dominance (two box) strategy is the rational one to 
follow in all versions of the problem. Second, it is 
unlikely that there will ever be a solution to the 
problem in the form of a general rule that indicates 
for each particular version described in detail, which 
strategy ought to be followed. Finally, and most 
important, nothing like complete comprehension or 
definitive resolution of the problem can emerge until 
philosophers achieve a better understanding of the 
untractable free-will/determinism issue, and further 
develop their theories of scientific theorizing and 
practical rationality. This last conclusion offers a 
prescription for the philosophical cure of “Newcomb- 
perplexity.” It will provide little comfort to those 
wishing to be quickly rid of the malady, but if my 
diagnosis of NP is correct, it is the best prescription to 
be had.!§ 


Recewed June 20, 1979 


18 If the limits on practical reason are purely a priori, and include Nozick’s stricture, this argument has no force. On the other hand, 
if “practical reason” is a partly empirical concept, whose limits in various contexts are partially determined by what kind of reasoning 
tends, non-accidentally, to lead to successful action, the argument has considerable force. 

19 I have received helpful comments from Tyler Burge, Robert M. Adams, Donald Regan, and members of the philosophy department 
at the University of Arizona, where an earlier version of this paper was presented. 
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IV. DIALECTIC AND QUESTIONING: 
SOCRATES AND PLATO 


MICHEL MEYER 


“It is useless to look for sufficient reasons for the Platonic doctrine that the supreme method entails 


question and answer, because there is none” 


(R. Robinson, Plate’s Earlier Dialectic) 


HEN we inquire into the relationship between 
science and dialectic in ancient philosophy, 
several fundamental questions occur to us. Why did 
dialectic, which Plato held to be the source of all 
science become, in Aristotle, non-science and opinion? 
Conversely, how is it that science, which Plato 
identified with dialectic, was held by Aristotle to be 
syllogistic, or more exactly, analytical (for not all 
syllogisms are scientific) ?! How is it that the central 
role accorded to questioning as a cognitive process 
disappeared, little by little, in Plato and Aristotle, 
whereas “in the case of both philosophers the problem 
from which they start is: To what extent can 
intellectual advance be achieved by the method of 
question and answer.” ? 

In fact, questioning died with Socrates, not without 
reason as we shall see, and philosophy turned into 
ontology. Questioning, which lay at the core of 
Socratic philosophical preoccupations—to the point 
of being the method to reach knowledge, if not 
virtue—vanished progressively from the philosophi- 
cal stage, even though philosophy has remained the 
search concerned with ultimate questions. My aim in 
this paper is to elucidate how and why all this 
happened. 

Questioning and politics, like knowledge and 
ethics, were closely related for Socrates. Those who 
claimed to have knowledge did not like to be 
questioned, as if their claim might prove unwar- 
ranted. Socrates posited questioning of authority as 
the sole source of answers, with the consequence that 
those who had some authority in the Polz felt 
threatened. 

I shall explicate Socrates’ conception of the Logos 
through a thematic reflection upon his way of 
practising it. For the sophist, questioning serves only 
as a pretext for giving his own opinion as an answer. 


1 Topics I, 100 a, 20-30. 


For Socrates, the Logos can indifferently express 
questions as well as answers because answers are, and 
should be, relentlessly questioned. That is why the 
Logos is essentially dialectic. 

We will see how Plato departs from Socrates’ view 
of dialectic. If the Logos can express both questions 
and answers, how can we differentiate between them 
and arrive at some conclusion in a debate? Is the 
latter bound to remain aporetic as presented in the 
early Dialogues (rightly called, I think, the Socratic 
Dialogues)? What does then make an answer an 
answer? This will be Plato’s central quest:on; the aim 
of dialectic will be to provide criteria of znswerhood. 
Plato first agreed with Socrates in saying that these 
criteria had to be found in some property of the Logos 
rather than in the possible authority of the one who 
speaks. Nonetheless, Plato will ascribe a diminishing 
role to questioning in the acquisition of knowledge by 
focusing more and more on the answer regardless of 
the question to which it refers. Answers will be 
considered in themselves, i.e. as judgmenis. Question- 
ing will turn into the mere occasion to awaken 
knowledge by causing recollection, after having been 
with Socrates that which caused knowledge to be 
what it is. The consequence was that to be an answer 
became an accidental and unessential feature of 
knowledge, while the property of being a judgment 
was the characteristic which was to count in the first 
place. Dialectic conceived as a science (Plato) could 
only give a secondary role to questicning. When 
dialectic finally lost its former scientific function 
(Aristotle), questioning had no part left to play in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Dialectic anc questioning 
still found themselves alien to each other, and have 
remained so throughout the history cf dialectic. 
There is no trace of questioning as such in the 
Hegelian dialectic. Justification of answers became, 


? J. S. G. Evans, Aristatle’s Concept of Dialectic (Cambridge 1977), p. 8. 
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with Plato, justification of statements, and all the 
previous allusions to questioning vanished, even in 
the analyses of negative statements. Justification was 
not to be found with reference to some complex 
question-answer but rather to what was sought and 
answered, i.e. the Form. The hypothetical method 
was substituted for questioning as the sole method of 
reaching truth. But Plato was not really able to 
dissociate dialectic as he conceived it from analysis 
and synthesis. That is why the Aristotelian theory of 
syllogism can be viewed as the completion of the 
movement initiated by Plato: by supplying formal 
criteria of justification, Aristotle has made science 
totally independent of questioning. Ever since, 
discovery and progress in knowledge have been 
considered as a matter of logic and conclusive 
argumentation—as if progress were not already 
taking place when the scientist raises the questions to 
be solved. 


I. DIALECTIC AND SOCRATES: THE ROLE oF DIALEC- 
TICAL QUESTIONING IN THE ÅPORETIC DIALOGUES 


Socrates asks questions. He makes his interlocutors 
account for what they claim to know in order to show 
them that they do not in fact know what they claim 
to know. And as Socrates knows that he does not 
know, the original question must go unresolved at the 
end of the dialogue. In these aporetic dialogues, the 
double dimension of Socrates’ questioning is most 
clearly revealed: on the one hand, questioning is used 
in order to reach the truth about the question debated, 
on the other hand, when Socrates questions, he puts 
the interlocutor himself in question by attacking his 
alleged knowledge. His target is invariably the 
authority socially invested in the so-called leading 
citizens, or notables of the city. They put forward 
opinions in the guise of knowledge, and are rarely 
contradicted in virtue of their lofty social position 
from which flows the validity of their discourse. They 


3 Apology 23 c. 
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are bound to resent questioning. Under the fire of 
Socrates’ questions, the leading citizens must respond, 
and by their answers, justify themselves. But author- 
ity, by definition, makes it hard for those who have 
long since disposed of it to answer and justify 
themselves. The pretence of knowledge then reveals 
itself during the dialectical debate for what it is: a 
social pretence. Would Socrates, who is poor,’ be 
more knowledgeable than the richest and most 
reputed (=the notables) for their wisdom (= those 
who have copii) 24 

The sophists, at the time of Socrates, belonged to 
this group of notables. The Athenian democracy still 
regarded them with the greatest respect. Thus, 
sophists or not, some of these leading citizens like 
Protagoras or Hippias were admired, surrounded and 
consulted.” All these characters speak in a peremptory 
fashion like masters, with the confidence of those who 
have long been accustomed to being surrounded by 
people playing the role of mirrors and amplifiers. 
Mastership is precisely what Socrates puts into 
question. The social role of dialectical questioning 
leads Socrates invariably to consider ethico-political 
questions: “can ‘excellence’ (pet?) be taught ?,” or 
“is it really necessary to have a Master to teach one 
‘excellence’ in order to acquire it?” Rather, virtue 
(dpeti}) is present in every man. Whence the famous 
saying “know thyself!” of the Charmides (164d) which 
means “think for yourself!” Virtue can be found in 
each one of us: it is not a question of technique, 
therefore of teaching, nor is it inscribed within the 
social rank of each individual. The eulogy of the 
freedom of thought finally cost Socrates his life: 
mastership cannot be contested without bringing 
down the wrath ofthe Master. 

Questioning, in the Socratic debate, has a different 
purpose from the one it has in a dialogue with a 
sophist. For the sephist, a discussion is but an occasion 
to assert himself in front of an audience. The 
questioner plays the role of the pupil. The pupil’s 


4 “From him I went to another of those who were reputed to be wiser than he, and these same things seemed to me to be true; and I there 
became hateful both to him and to many others (...). Those who had the most reputation seemed almost the most deficient as 1 
investigated at the god’s behest and others who were of less repute and seemed to be superior men‘in the matter of being sensible” (Apology 
21¢~-22a, tr. by H. Fowler). Consequently, “I tell you that virtue does not come from money, but from virtue comes money and all other 
good things to man” (Apology 30d). 

° Speaking of those listening to Protagoras, Plato has Socrates say: “As for me, when I saw their evolution I was delighted with the 
admirable care they took not to hinder Protagoras at any moment by getting in front; but whenever the master turned about and those 
with him, it was fine to see the orderly manner in which his train of listeners split up into two parties on this side and on that, and wheeling 
round formed up again each time in his rear most admirably.” (Protagoras, 315b). 

As tor the disciples of Hippias: “They seemed to be asking him a series of astronomical] questions (...) while, he, seated in his chair, 
was distinguishing and expounding to each in turn the subjects of their questions” (Protagoras, 315c, tr. by W. Lamb). 

6 “The principle that the answerer must say what he really thinks is part of the principle that dialectic recognizes no authority 
(...). ‘The question is not who said it, but whether it is truly said‘or-nov’ (Charmides 161¢). Richard Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, 2nd 
ed. Oxford, 1953 p. 79. 
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questions do not help to discover the answer, but give 
the Master-Sophist the opportunity to test out his 
own existential certainty, as a Master, on the pupil. 
The victory counts for him more than the truth, a 
victory over his adversary made possible by the use 
of the infinite multiplicity of the sensible, invoked in 
one of its aspects according to the circumstances. The 
ground of competence in eristic controversy ts 
independent of the questioning process: the acceptability of 
the supplied answer is based on the reputation of the 
sophist or/and on exhibiting some particular piece of 
evidence. He does not really give the true answer to 
a question taken seriously but merely offers his 
opinion as an answer. That is why the sophist never 
leaves the realm of the questionable, though he 
believes he knows the answer to whatever question is 


raised. Socrates, on the other hand, maintains the 


problematic character of the discourse. Plato clearly 
demonstrates this in the so-called aporetic dialogues, 
hence their name. 

Socrates never thematized the Logos as he practised 
it at a reflexive level of his praxis, and consequently, 
he never had a conception of dialectic. Would he not 
have left the field of questioning for that of the 
answers if he had done otherwise? However, because 
of the importance of the “Socratic revolution,” such 
a reflection upon the nature of the Logos was bound to 
take place. But it revealed discrepancies, if not 
contradictions, between the implications of the Logos 
as put into play by Socrates and those drawn by the 
philosopher studying that Logos in order to discover 
its nature. I understand Plato’s epistemology as a 
response to the difficulties raised by Socrates’ dialectic. 

What about the Logos of the dialogue then? The 
disputants, who participate in the debate by asking 
each other questions and by progressively answering 
them, bring a Logos into play: by doing so, they 
understand one another and advance in their debate, 
ready to ask additional questions if there should be a 
misunderstanding. As each disputant, in turn (or 
after a certain period of time), becomes the questioner, 
his interlocutor, inversely, takes on the role of 
answerer. It is for this reason that dialectic—as 
discourse composed of questions and answers-—makes 
the interlocutors absolutely equal, and makes it 
impossible for them to take on a position of authority 
with respect to the other. The sophist, in virtue of his 
mastership in regard to the listener, brings the debate 
to an end by providing some answer, to which the 
admiring listeners will assent on the basis of the 
alleged competence of the Master. With Socrates, the 
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answers are questioned and are examined for their 
own sake, independently of he who prolerred them. 
The participant, who would want to close the debate 
in an authoritarian way, for one reasor or another, 
would expose himself to further questions in the 
dialectical debate (as opposed to the eristic, where 
arguments flaw from authority). Each of -he partici- 
pants takes on the role of questioner o7 answerer 
played previously by his opponent. This Lagos, shared 
by the debaters who participate in the d:scussion, is 
the unity of a difference: the questions are taken as 
such, in contrast to the answers, which too are 
considered as such, by each of the interbocutors. In 
order for there to be dialectic at all, a proposition, 
therefore the discourse in general, must be able to be 
both question and answer indifferently, the difference 
only appearing during the discussion. Wren I say 
“question,” I should perhaps be more precise and say 
“problem”: the grammatical type of sentences is 
irrelevant here. Here we are not cealing with 
sentences whose form is interrogative ;’ the’ are rather 
statements, in general, which have been put into 
assertoric form, although this is not necessary. We 
often use the expression “to treat a questiom” to simply 
state “to treat a problem,” and a prob!em does not 
require interrogative sentences in order to be dealt 
with. The question here identified with the problem, 
has a larger meaning. We say “X asks ifp” where “p” 
represents a proposition ‘pf’. What is in question is “p”, 
which implies that the assertion ‘p car. become a 
question, in the sense of a problem which is put into 
question by X. The Logos is therefore apocritical (À 
dndoxptotc = the answer), insofar as it gives rise to the 
answer, and problematological, insofar as i: says what 
constitutes a problem, what is in question ‘whether in 
the interrogative form or not). An asserzion put forth 
during the discussion can become problematic and be 
questioned by the interlocutor. The probl=maticity of 
the assertion forces itself upon the questicner who, in 
his role as interlocutor, perceives it as subject to his 
judgment. But such a conversion of a statement, 
which from an answer changes into a problem, is one 
and the same reality as Logos, even if, for the 
questioner, it constitutes the question, while for the 
answerer, it constitutes the answer. This conversion 
presupposes a convertibility belonging :o the Logos 
itself, which can be both answer and question 
(problem) gua Logos. The dialectical debate brings 
together a questioner and an answerer—which each 
interlocutor becomes in turn-—and differentiates the 
problematological from the apocritical. What counts 


7 The German language distinguishes quite clearly between the word Fragesatz and the ward Frage. 
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as an answer depends on he who asserts it, and should 
the answer itself constitute a problem, it does so only 
for his opponent. This apocritical-problematological 
unity of the Logos is the unity of the difference created 
alternately by the participants within the dialectical 
relation. 

What are the difficulties of the conception of the 
Logos which emerges from Socrates practice? 

The Logos is indifferently expression of questions 
and answers. An answer is only so with respect to an- 
other person. The criterion of answerhood for 
Socrates is also subjective. On the other hand, the aim 
of the questioning-process is to produce a statement 
which is not problematic, i.e. an answer. Socrates’ 
dialectic, in this respect, is then doomed to failure. 
The Logos does not fulfill its function which is to lead 
the questioner to the answer. Socrates gives the 
impression that, unlike his interlocutors, he never 
gives an answer, and, in fact, never leaves questioning. 
But in reality, Socrates both answers and refutes in 
the course of the dialogues. We understand why Plato 
will focus instead on the criteria of answerhood in his 
conceptions of dialectic. 

Socrates and the sophist seem then to agree on one 
point: questioning, by itself, cannot be used to bring 
to light knowledge of what is in question, at best, it 
shows, for Socrates at least, that what is in question 
remains so. Dialectic, conceived as a questioning 
process yields but a minimal knowledge, that which 
affirms with certainty the ignorance of the questioner. 
Socrates knows that he does not know. Questioning 
does not advance knowledge beyond this realization 
of non-knowledge, even if Socrates employed ques- 
tioning as a means to reach knowledge. How can one 
distinguish questioning, which, in the eyes of Socrates, 
is supposed to lead to knowledge, from a discussion 
aimed solely at winning a victory over one’s 
interlocutor® to attain mastership? Does not Socrates 
proceed by refutation (éAeyyzoc) like the sophist who 
enters the debate with no other thought than to refute 
and thus win over his opponent? How can one 
distinguish between dialectic—a miethod based on 
questioning which leads to true knowledge, i.e. to an 
answer—and eristic? 

The problem is all the more unsolvable as 
questioning seems to be flawed by a paradox which 
definitively precludes the use of dialectic for the 
acquisition of knowledge: 


“A man cannot inquire about what he knows or about 
what he does not know. For he cannot inquire about 
what he knows, because he knows it, and in that case he 


8 Phaedo gia. 
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has no need of inquiry; nor again can he inquire about 
what he does not know, since he does not know about 
what he is to inquire.” {Mene 8o E. Transl. by W. Lamb.) 


Because of this paradox, questioning helps neither to 
extend knowledge, nor therefore to acquire it. If we 
want then to understand how to acquire knowledge, 
we must not conceive it in terms of questioning. Plato 
considered this paradox to be a sophism, since its 
point was to show that nothing can be learnt. But all 
that it shows, in reality, is the inadequacy of 
questioning when it comes to laying the foundation 
for truth. Indeed, we can arrive at the truth through 
dialogue, but nothing a priori proves that we will; 
nothing in the dialogue itself and its structure as an 
interplay of questions and answers guarantees that 
the proposed answer will, in fact, resolve the original 
question. The attainment of truth, in the dialogue, 
presupposes, as a minimum condition, that the 
debaters be in earnest: that is a subjective character- 
istic which does not allow one to distinguish objec- 
tively between the Socratic procedure and the 
sophist’s. 


ll. THe Mippre DiraLocues: DIALECTIC AND THE 
HYPOTHETICAL METHOD 


The paradox found in the Meno ushers us into what 
Sir David Ross has called the Middle Dialogues. The 
analysis of interrogation, conceived as identical with 
dialectic, is centered on the ethico-political problem 
of “excellence” (dpetń), as the subtitle to the dialogue 
of the Meno indicates, but also on the more general 
theme of dialectic as a cognitive process. If the 
questioning process were to be identified with 
dialectic, not only would the paradox of the Meno 
demolish the cognitive impact of the latter, but the 
answer may still remain a problem. However, the 
aim of knowledge is to do awav with problematicity. 
Hence there is a broadening of the conception of 
dialectic. 

For the Socrates of the early dialogues, dialectic 
fulfills a critical function and, as I have already 
pointed out, a minimal epistemological function. 
Plato seems to dissociate himself here from Socrates— 
if we postulate that the “true” Socrates is he who 
wrote not so as to assert, and gave preference to the 
question over the answer—when he emphasized the 
answer and not the question, the solution (truth, 
science) and not critical examination. Dialectic ceases 
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then to be a question-and-answer process, and 
becomes the method for arriving at the answer, at that 
which is valid as true and real. Dialectic is not 
questioning, but rather recollection. It is first in the 
Meno that the meaning of dialectic has more to do 
with the answer than with the question. Ultimately, 
Plato will retain but the answer of the two. As such, 
considered in itself, the answer is nothing but a 
statement since an answer, by definition, refers back 
to the fact of questioning. In the middle period, Plato 
is then concerned with what makes an answer an 
answer. In the later dialogues, dialectic, which 
grounds knowledge, no longer has anything to do 
with questioning. The conception of the Logos which 
then prevails is no longer based on questions and 
answers, but rather on the objective validity of the 
assertion. The presence of an interlocutor who 
questions and answers is no longer essential to 
characterize the Logos. Socrates’ audience becomes 
secondary and, at best, it acts as a foil for Plato in 
bringing to the fore his own conceptions. Socrates’ 
interlocutors will have a diminishing role correlative 
to that of questioning. As Popper has shown, Plato 
manifests an authoritarianism that far outdistances 
that criticized by Socrates in the early dialogues. 

Accordingly the Logos is no longer regarded as 
based on the questioner-answerer relationship; the 
role of the interlocutor now becomes that of a merely 
passive recipient. The interlocutor, who becomes the 
equal of his opponent in the dialogue, will now 
restrict himself to propounding opinions which are of 
no interest in themselves. “But now,” says the aged 
Parmenides, “you still consider people’s opinions, on 
account of your youth”.? This “consideration” is 
essential to the conception of dialectic as dialogue, 
and inessential to a conception based on assertion, 
such as it is developed by Plato in the Sophist (261d— 
263d). Statements are not studied as answers, but 
rather as assertions, all reference to problematicity 
having been eliminated from the analysis of knowl- 
edge, that is to say, from the Legos as defined in the 
Late Dialogues. Judgment is studied as such in this 
framework for its objective validity as true judgment 
bearing on what is in reality. Once knowledge has 
been expurgated of any reference to what is in 
question, we no longer speak of answers. Dialectic 
ceases then to have any relationship with the 
questioning process. It becomes the justification of the 
Logos. 

The monopoly of the judgment, and an audience 
whose epistemological role has been reduced to zero, 


9 Parmenides, 130e, Eng. trans, by H. Fowler. 
10 Phaedo, 75d, English translation by P. Shorey. 
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leads to a dogmatic conception of discourse and 
knowledge. It is through the presence of an interlo- 
cutor who is both questioner and answerer that 
equality is brought about between the participants. If 
the role of the listener is strictly passive, if he is but a 
receiver for the speaker’s ideas, it is impossible to talk 
of a relationship between equals or of a relationship 
in which the element of authority is absen-, authority 
which draws a dividing line between the one who 
knows and the other who does not. 

In the Middle Dialogues, Plato still placed knowl- 
edge as dialectic in relation to questioning, but 
considered the latter only as an opportunizy to arouse 
knowledge. The Master does not instill knowledge in 
the listener, he simply provides him witn what is 
necessary so that he can remember. [I it were 
otherwise, the Master would only be able to get his 
own knowledge from another Master, and so on. 
Consequently, the Master, like his pupil, asks and 
answers questions about an independent reality that 
the dialectical relation reveals, but does not constitute. 
It is the same truth and reality that recollection comes 
to unveil in the two-fold “dialectical process of 
questions and answers!®.” The knowledge of this 
reality cannot be studied by using the question- 
answer relation, because it is independent of this 
relation, since the same reality is present in the 
question and in the answer. The question reveals the 
knowledge (=the answer) which is already hidden 
in the mind of the questioner. What makes it 
knowledge, depends neither on the question which, 
hic et nunc, causes it to surface, nor on the answer to the 
question which is as circumstantial as the question. 
Knowledge is not true because it fills in the ignorance 


‘of an individual, ‘a gap which the question bears 


witness to, but is grounded rather on other reasons, 
which are objective. 

Since recollection is what gives rise tc intellectual 
progress, it is clear, in dialogues such as the Phaedo, 
the Republic, or already in the Meno, that Plato no 
longer considers questioning as the ground and source 
of knowledge. It is still the source of knowledge, but 
not what makes knowledge knowledge. The founda- 
tion of knowledge has its psychological roots in 
recollection, whereas its logical ones are to be found 
in the hypothetical method, which we are going to 
examine. 

Questioning still provides a starting point to the 
knowing-process, even though it only keeps a circum- 
stancial role. That is why Plato has to proceed to a 
reflection upon the Logos as bequested ky Socrates. 
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The conception of the Logos which Socrates implicitly 
puts into play in the dialectical relation involves the 
convertibility of what is in question into an answer 
and vice versa. This vision of the discursive method— 
dialectic—lets the following fact clearly appear: a 
problem can be resolved by assuming it so. This 
assumption is called a hypothesis (VnoQeotc). The 
hypothesis is a starting position in the dialectical 
debate but it is also for this very reason, a conjecture, 
a problematic assertion (this is the meaning of 
hypothesis today, which is often and unjustly opposed 
to the Greek one: starting point). If the answer to a 
question, in turn, is “problematized”, then it is 
nothing but a hypothesis. The objective of dialectic in 
the Middle Dialogues is to ground knowledge, that is 
to say, to provide an ankypothetical answer. Dialectic is 
the method of transition from the hypothetical to the 
anhypothetical (td dvundGetov). 

Two methods having recourse to the hypothetical 
were commonly used during the time of Plato: analysis 
and synthesis, 

Analysis consists in assuming solved the problem set 
at the beginning, then by deduction working back to 
a proposition known to be true. The convertibility 
between the problem and the answer is only possible 
because of the apocritical-problematological nature 
of the Logos. The statement in question remains a 
hypothesis as long as it remains undemonstrated; and 
such a demonstration is the purpose of synthesis. 
Formally speaking, synthesis is the inverse of analysis: 
it starts from what is known and proceeds to the 
solution of the original problem. Such a solution was 
merely assumed in the analysis, and that explains 
why analysis and synthesis are complementary, 
though they could be used independently. Analysis, 
as well as synthesis, rests upon hypothesis. In an 
analysis, we proceed from a proposition which asserts 
the problem and which we suppose to be valid. But it 
is quite possible for an inference to be valid while 
having a premiss which is not. As for synthesis, taken 
by itself, it proceeds from an undemonstrated premiss 
which we assume to be true in order to solve a given 
problem. We do not validate that premiss, so that the 
interlocutor must agree with the person who performs 
the synthesis based on the premiss. Plato’s conception 
of dialectic can be reduced neither to analysis nor to 
synthesis: the conception of the Logos, and therefore 


11 Cratylus 436d. Engl. Tr. by H. Fowler. 
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of knowledge, upon which they are based only admits 
answers which are themselves problems, and what 
Plato seeks is precisely a conception of the answer 
which eliminates any possible reference to the 
problematic character ofa statement. Neither analysis 
(the upwards path towards the principles) nor 
synthesis (the downward path from the principles) 
produce knowledge free from problematicity if the 
starting-point remains hypothetical in both answer- 
ing procedures. “Every one must therefore give great 
attention and great care to the beginning of any 
undertaking, to see whether his foundation is right or 
not!!.” If we remain with the hypothetical, we believe 
we have found the answers by producing inferences 
flowing from the hypotheses, while, in reality, any 
and every inference, in itself, is hypothetical due to 
the problematic status of the premiss. “For where the 
starting-point is something that the reasoner does not 
know, and the conclusion and all that intervenes is a 
tissue of things not really known, what possibility is 
there that assent in such cases can ever be converted 
into true knowledge or science?”!* This the basic 
objection raised by Plato against the method used by 
geometricians and that by which he distinguished it 
from dialectic. They often restrict themselves to 
analysis or synthesis, and when they make the 
reversing process, they nonetheless remain in the field 
of the problematical. Synthesis, by itself, only reverses 
the order of analysis so that the results can be 
expounded in their natural order in which the 
principles come first. By doing so, the geometrician 
may have the impression of having proved his 
hypothesis, while in reality he has considered it valid 
from start to finish. The dialectician does know this, 
and does not, therefore, fall into the illusion that true 
knowledge has been reached when a starting propo- 
sition has been agreed on by the debaters from which 
they draw all their inferences. The dialectician, too, 
proceeds from hypotheses, but he considers them as 
such in order to eliminate them. For Plato, dialectic 
consists in analysis and synthesis, as the Phaedo (265d) 
indicates, but they are used in a very specific manner: 
the dialectician does not start from hypotheses to 
proceed to a subsequent synthesis (i.e. a mere reversal 
of the order of presentation of the results of the 
analysis), but he combines the two paths into one 
single upward-downward operation. An analysis, in 


12 Republic, 533¢. Cf. 5100: “For I think you are aware that students of geometry and reckoning and such subjects first postulate the odd 
and the even (...), and other things akin to them in each branch of science, regard them as known, and treating them as absolute 
assumptions do not deign to render any further account (Adyoc) of them to themselves or others, taking it for granted that they are obvious 
to everybody. They take their start from there, and pursuing the inquiry from this point on consistently, conclude with that for the 


investigation of which they set out.” 
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the dialectical procedure, is valid insofar as it zs 
also a synthesis. Consequently, the dialectician 
does not infer A from B, and then rearranges the 
“natural” order AB, but he infers B from A as B 
being what proves A. One method should be 
pursued, the same one all along!’, and not an analysis 
and a synthesis. 

It is difficult to see, in Plato, how dialectic differs 
from the combination of analysis and synthesis, or 
even how it could differ from them. From a purely 
logical point of view, they obviously do not, but the 
hardest problem is to find out how the transition from 
analysis (combined with synthesis) to dialectic takes 
place, since this transition is what eliminates any 
problematicity from the Logos. The difficulty seems 
insurmountable: either analysis and synthesis are 
apocritical, right from the start, and we have 
difficulty in understanding the criticism made of 
mathematics and the necessity of dissociating it from 
dialectic, or they are impregnated with problematic- 
ity, and we have equal difficulty in seeing what 
dialectic can offer in addition, since it is the 
combination of analysis and synthesis. Because of this 
difficulty, Plato will turn to ontology to provide a 
label of specificity for dialectic. My interpretation of 
the basic difference between dialectic and analysis 
plus synthesis depends on the fact that any reference 
to the problematic disappears in dialectic, whereas 
analysis and synthesis can only take place provided 
that some hypothesis is assumed. Plato, of course, begs 
the question he wanted to solve by decreeing the 
evacuation of problematicity from the Logos. We must 
not forget that, at this period of the Platonic evolution, 
questions provided only the occasion for the answer 
to be given. This is in no way what grounds it as an 
answer. What makes the answer valid as answer is 
not to be sought in its being an answer, and if we call 
this search “dialectic”, we must recognize that the 
reference to the question-answer process is inessential 
to the dialectical method. The ambiguity of the 
Middle Dialogues, on this subject, derives from the 
fact that, on the one hand, Plato attempts to elucidate 
the process by which the answer is arrived at, while, 
on the other hand, by focusing on the answer as such, 
everything which is not an answer becomes inessen- 
tial, and the dialectical process, finally, reveals itself 
to be only the validation of the discourse, independ- 
ently of the questions which gave birth to that 
discourse as a set of answers. However, it is clear that 


these processes differ, if only because, in the second, - 


the apocritical status of the judgment is incidental, 


13 Phaedo 101d. 
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while in the first an essential function resalts from 
that status, since it entails a reference to questions. 


MI. Tue LATE PERIOD: THE QUESTION of BEING OR 
THE SHIFT FROM THE QUESTION TO BEING 


Dialectic ceases to be construed as a questioning 
method, permitting the transition from tke questions 
to the answers, and becomes a, or rather the procedure 
used to ground the judgment. Plato, by Ło longer 


speaking of the hypothetical and the anhyfothetical, 


will have rid the Logos of its problematic ¢ haracter, 
which is one way of showing, de facto, that it 5 possible. 
What is questioned and what is answered becomes 
essential in this new version of dialectic and will be 
called Form or Idea. With the Logos zorceived as 
made of judgments (the answers, in Socrazes’ Logos) 
and a process of justification operating cn Forms, 
philosophy will necessarily focus on the relations 
between justification, science, language and ontology. 
This evolution takes place progressively : in a dialogue 
like the Phaedo, the theory of forms is alreacy present, 
with a description of dialectic still made with 
reference to questioning (75d). Already there, ques- 
tioning but set the stage to reveal what is beng sought 
and to what the answer applies, i.e. the suject of the 
discourse as a Form. The judgment is orecisely that 
which brings together the Forms; anc zhe essential 
concern for those who study the Loges, mm its very 
structure, is the assertion, which seems to Toat in an 
autonomous world: the Platonic world. Fh losophical 
questioning is dead. Philosophy has secome a 
peremptory discourse whose wisdom makes us forget 
that it formerly had been the pursuit of wiscom (gtAo- 
copia). Reason (Adyoc), such as our Wester 1 tradition 
gave birth to it, and as it still dominates us today, 
crystallized, rationality at the time of Pleto, within 
the assertion or judgment. To judge is zo provide 
grounds and is equivalent to being able to say what is 
insofar as it is and why it is so. The judgment renders 
valid, and using one’s reason becomes tan amount to 
grounding, to proving, to justifying. Tence the 
requirement for a first cause. At the service of 
ontology, questioning is now but the snedow of its 
former self; it has become an ornament, an eristic or 
rhetorical procedure; it has lost any cognitive role. 
The question concerning the being of tings is the 
Socratic question “par excellence.” “Waat is X?” 
Such is the form of the question which Sccrates puts 
repeatedly to his interlocutors. For Socrates, the 
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question “What is X?” is the question for which the 
answer is presupposed by any question about X. If we 
ask whether virtue is good, we must presuppose that 
virtue is something. To understand better how the 
transition took place from a conception of dialectic 
based on questioning to an onto-logical conception 
(i.e. a conception of philosophy centered on being 
rather than on questioning), let us examine the 
relationship between being and questioning which is 
involved in the Socratic question. 

With questioning, Socrates brings to the fore the 
duality of ignorance and knowledge: ignorance 
which takes itself to be knowledge, and knowledge 
which knows itself to be ignorance. Ignorance, which 
is present in a kind of knowledge which answers 
nothing, is, in fact, but the appearance of knowledge, 
whereas knowledge, which is the assertion of Socrates’ 
ignorance, is real knowledge. The Socratic interro- 
gation brings to light both appearance and reality. It 
reveals a plurality, for the answer becomes but one of 
many alternatives. l 

Interrogation always is staged on a background of 
multiplicity and seeks to arrive at the answer, that is 
to say, one answer. But the unity expressed by the 
answer in no way implies that this answer should 
itself speak about unity. Because Socratic questioning 
explicitly tries to unmask appearance of truth in the 
discourse, this questioning process must finally bear 
on the unity of what it questions. Of course, any other 
question seeks unity through the answer being looked 
for, but this unity is presupposed, both by the answer 
and by the question itself, insofar as the latter is not 
the Socratic question “par excellence.” Any other 
question seeks unity, because it leads the mind to the 
answer, not because the question itself deals with that 
which unity is. Every question concerning what X is 
has, a priori, an infinite number of answers. Each of 
those answers is equivalent with respect to the other, 
and as indecidable as they. An answer like “X is a”, 
for example, has as much chance as turning out to be 
the answer as “X is 6”, and since no particular piece 
of evidence about X can be invoked for Socrates who 
wants the definition (dpoc) of X, there is no way of 
knowing whether X is a rather than 4. The answer 
“X is...” would duplicate the question “What is 
X”. “What X is” is presupposed and acts as the 
subject-matter of what will be called later an analytic 
judgment but which the Greeks used to call a definition 
{6poc). What is analytic remains out of the debate 
and finds itself literally out-of-the-question: it is not what 
the debaters explicitly decide on, but it is rather that 
on which they base their dialogue (i.e. their answers). 
This under-standing remains a presupposition, a Aypo- 
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thesis, which may be interpreted in a multitude of 
ways. The question “What is X?”, which seeks the 
unity of the notion X, necessarily presupposes 
multiplicity, otherwise there would be no point in 
seeking it. This question can be given a priori an 
infinite number of answers, as indicated by the 
pronoun “what” which is zndefintte. It is this multiplic- 
ity which leads to sophistic: the sophist sometimes 
plays on one implicit acceptation, and sometimes on 
another to make judgments about those things about 
which he speaks in public. The Socratic question is 
asked to determine and elucidate an unequivocal 
acceptation. 

For Plato, the Socratic question can find an answer, 
if we ask a question about what X is, we presuppose 
a thing which exists as an X, the mud or the sky, for 
example. There is a prior contact with the sensible 
which is presupposed and required, since the question 
of the being of X bears on X itself. If the question 
dealing with the being of things is that whose answer 
is presupposed by any question concerned with these 
same things, it is nonetheless the last to be asked when 
we inquire about them. When we ask what a table is, 
we must already know something about the table in 
order to know what we are asking about. In inquiring 
into what things are, we become conscious of them, 
and we had to be conscious of some of their properties 
before asking the question, otherwise there would be 
no difference between asking “What is the sky?” and 
“What is the mud?”, both would represent only one 
unknown, Y, and it would no longer be the mud per 
sé, or the sky per se, we are investigating but a confused 
and undifferentiated reality. 

The question “What is XY?” presupposes therefore 
a prior relationship with the sensible, with the X in 
question, even if that question bears on anteriority too 
(since what X is is presupposed by any question on X) 
but of another kind: precedence of reality over 
appearance, of the non-sensible over the sensible, of 
unity over multiplicity. This anteriority of another nature 
results from the fact that any judgment and ‘any 
question concerning a thing “A” presupposes that X 
is something, that very thing which the Socratic 
question is inquiring- into. To answer the Socratic 
question “par excellence”, we must perform a double 
movement on the sensible, because, if the sensible is 
prior to the intelligible for man, the intelligible is prior 
to the sensible in another way. The order of 
knowledge differs from the order of things. The mind 
uses recollection to carry out this procedure. It is from 
recollection that dialectical movement proceeds. It 
reveals an “already-there” toward which the mind 
returns. This return toward the prior arrives at the 
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end of an analytic backing-up performed on the 
sensible and winds up at the first term, which can 
only be the first for an order other than that of the 
sensible, an order in which we recognize the synthetic 
chain and which is still linked to the sensible (Sidvoia). 
The liberation from the sensible takes place at the 
end of the double-operation, by an act of the mind 
(vonotc), which only retains (in a third movement 
like diarests?) the realities discovered by anamnesis. 
Anamnesis is the discovery of a non-sensible entity, 
undoubtedly, but made nonetheless as a result of a 
sensible relationship with the sensible, which only 
makes it preliminary with respect to the dialectical 
method such as it is conceived here by Plato. 
Recollection makes us aware that what has been 
learned and what one knows were concealed in our 
memory without our knowing it. We know therefore 
there is something prior to the sensible which enables 
the sensible itself to be discovered as sensible. The 
sensible acts as both the starting-point and the end 
term. 

Whence the new role of recollection: to shift the 
problem of the acquisition of knowledge from 
questioning to ontology. The problem of the acqui- 
sition of knowledge becomes that of the relationship 
between the sensible and the non-sensible, the latter 
being the Form. The Form, which is prior to the 
sensible, is the ground of the sensible. The answer 
brings to light a relationship of causality, between 
what X is, in reality, and its properties as a sense- 
object. What grounds the answer, as such, is therefore 
of ontological order, if not theological, and this has 
nothing to do with its being an answer. The question- 
answer relation only brings anteriority for us into 


play, and not anteriority in the order of realities, - 


which is posited by recollection as being of another 
nature. 

The field of the in-itself will then, from Plato 
onward, be used by the philosophers to lay the 
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foundations for the sensible, and will become the 
other pole of philosophy turning into theology (or 
onto-theology, as Heidegger puts it). The Metaphysics 
of Aristotle attempted in vain" to structur2 theology 
following an ontological conception of the Logos, 
based on assertion, as outlined by Plato. 

Still, the Platonic conception posed great difficul- 
ties,—a part of the Platonic bequest to Aristotle, who 
only accepted. the inheritance with the greatest 
reservations. 

There is a serious ambiguity in Plato concerning 
the final status of dialectic. On the one hand, from the 
Socratic influence, the Platonic dialectic, retained the 
problematic and hypothetical character of the Lagos. 
On the other hand, Plato argued that dialectic and 
dialectic alone, leads to true ‘science through the 
elimination of the problematicity from the Logos. 
Dialectic seems to be grounded in the arhypotheti- 
cal—and Plato wants it so—but as it is rooted in the 
hypothetical method, we have difficulty in seeing how 
it could be rid of all problematicity. If dialectic, as a 
science, is claimed to be a validating procedure, it 
obviously fails to be up to the task. It dialectic is 
rather a method for discovery and acquisition of 
knowledge, it is difficult to see how we make the 
transition from the dialectical to the scier-tific method. 
Whence Aristotle’s desire to develop a workable’ 
theory of justification and to restrict dialectic to what 
it always had been in reality—whatever might have 
been Plato’s illusion in this regard—namely, a method 
for debating based on opinion. This theory of 
justification later became the theory of syllogism and 
it no longer had anything to do with dialectic. 
Dialectic became definitively restricted to opinion, 
the field of the probable and the commonplaces of 
argumentation. As to questioning, since Plato it has 
been no more than a matter of psychology and 
rhetoric. 


Recewed May 2, 1979 


14 Cf. Pierre Aubenque, Le problème de Vétre chez Aristote (Paris, 1962). 
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V. SOME PROBLEMS ABOUT 
DETERMINISM AND FREEDOM 


EDWARD SANKOWSKI 


È there a philosophical problem (or set of problems) 

about whether causal determinism is compatible 
with free will? I wish to explain some reasons why 
there are genuine and important issues in this area, 
which the philosophy of freedom must confront. But 
in the course of explaining this, I shall also try to 
show that some of these problems (and they are 
plural) need to be seen in an unusual light. For despite 
a voluminous and currently expanding literature on 
the subject, philosophers typically neglect to appre- 
ciate the plurality of problems about free will, and to 
situate these problems adequately in a larger 
perspective.! 

First I shall explain some relevant difficulties about 
causal determinism; then about freedom; then about 
some relations of interest between the two; then make 
concluding comments. 


I 


The notion of causal determinism contributes much 
obscurity to debates about determinism and free will. 
Even some very sophisticated philosophers err in 
thinking that the concept of causal determinism is 
sufficiently clear for philosophical purposes, so that 
the philosopher can in conscience proceed to argue 
for compatibility or incompatibility. Others concede 
that the notion of causal determinism is elusive, but 
attempt to proceed with their arguments anyway— 
in my opinion an unsatisfactory strategy.2, Many 
philosophers also err in thinking that the concept of 
causal determinism is the same in various designated 
philosophers who have discussed determinism and 
free will, and are discussed themselves. It especially 
needs emphasis that not many philosophers who treat 
determinism and free will see that the issue, as usually 


formulated, is only a very fragmentary part of a 
much more inclusive, and very complex, set of 
problems about explicability and freedom. 

Much of the philosophical literature on free will 
concentrates on the implications for human freedom 
of one particular kind of causal determinism, one that 
owes much to Laplace. For Laplace: 


We ought ... to regard the present state of the universe 
as the effect of its anterior state and as the cause of the 
one which is to follow. Given for one instant an 
intelligence which could comprehend all the forces by 
which nature is animated and the respective situation of 
the beings who compose it--an intelligence sufficiently 
vast to submit these data to analysis—it would embrace 
in the same formula the movements of the universe and 
those of the lightest atom; for it, nothing would be 
uncertain and the future, as the past, would be present to 
its eyes. The human mind offers, in the perfection which 
it has been able to give to astronomy, a feeble idea of this 
intelligence.? 


One sophisticated contemporary philosopher who 
has discussed free will can serve as an example. 
Philippa Foot has contended that what Bertrand 
Russell formulated as “the law of universal causation” 
expresses the conception of determinism at issue in the 
traditional dispute over free will and dezerminism.* 
When Foot argues for this view of the free will 
problem, she also (although this is not certain) seems 
to imply by her approach that the traditional dispute, 
whatever it was, should still be the source of the basic 
concepts used to formulate the problem for contem- 
porary philosophy. 

Now Russell was giving a Laplace-like account of 
“the law of universal causation.” (Foot does not 
mention the Laplacean roots of Russell’s account.) So 
from Foot’s point of view, it is the question whether 


! Daniel Dennett, for one, does appreciate something of the plurality of problems about free will. Cf. his “On Giving Libertarians What 
They Say They Want”, in Brainstorms: Philosophical Essays on Mind and Psychology (Bradford Books, Vermont, 1978). Anctker author with 
a less thoroughgoing but still salutary sense of such plurality is Alvin Goldman, A Theory of Human Action (Princeton, 1070). 

2 Cf. P. F. Strawson, “Freedom and Resentment”, reprinted in his Freedom and Resentment and Other Essays, (London, 1974), for an 


example of such strategy. 


+A Philosophical Essay on Probabilities, tr. by F. W. Truscott and F. L. Emory (New York, 1951); see Chapter I], “Concerning 


Probabilities,” p. 4. 


* Philippa Foot, “Free Will as Involving Determinism”, The Philosophical Review, vol. 66 (1957), pp. 439-450. 
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there is a compatibility of what is in effect Laplacean 
determinism with free will that is the problem about 
free will. But I think that this point of view, which 
would be shared by many other philosophers, must 
be rejected. 

We should not assume that there is one notion of 
determinism at issue in the free will controversy, even 
among that limited selection of English-speaking or 
European greats whose writings on the subject have 
been pored over by those schooled in Western 
philosophy. Foot mentions Hume. Hume, I would 
say, and his prominent followers in the project of 
reconciling determinism and free will, have presup- 
posed a different conception of universal determinism 
from that enunciated by Laplace (and Russell). That 
is, two philosophers whom Foot appears to assume 
were talking about the same thing when they 
discussed determinism, were not. 

For Hume, if what he called “necessity” governed 
all events in the universe, all events would be 
explicable on the basis of a universal causal law of the 
form, “Whenever a, then b”; ‘a’ and ‘b’ stand for 
distinct generic events. This conception of universal 
determinism assumes that if there is universal 
determinism, every natural phenomenon is causally 
determined. Indeed, the apparent implication of 
Hume’s view is that if universal determinism is true, 
every aspect of what might more ordinarily be called 
an event would also be explicable on the basis of 
universal causal laws. So for Hume, universal 
determinism, if it holds, implies that a lot (and in 
particular more than what would ordinarily be called 
an event) is causally explicable on the basis of 
universal laws. But Hume’s concept of universal 
determinism is not equivalent to, and implies less 
than, the determinism explicated by Laplace or 
Russell. Russell, e.g., writes this: 


The law of universal causation ... may be enunciated 
as follows: There are such invariable relations between 
different events at the same or different times that, given 
the state of the whole universe throughout any finite 
time, however short, every previous and subsequent 
event can theoretically be determined as a function of 
the given event during that time.° 


Nothing in Hume’s concept of universal necessity 
implies that however short a stretch of time is taken, the 
cross section of events at that time would yield 
sufficient information to a suitably informed intelli- 
gence to determine all previous and subsequent 
events. Also, Hume’s notion of universal necessity 
does not specify the nature of the causal laws which 
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it does say would be forthcoming to explain any 
natural phenomenon. It does not commit one to the 
view that Newtonian physics would provide the 
concepts suitable for framing the laws which would 
explain all phenomena. Any phenomenon will be 
explicable by appeal to some laws or other (if 
Humean necessity holds universally). And although 
this does not follow from his concept of universal 
necessity, Hume would undoubtedly maintain that 
some phenomena are explicable by appeal to the 
Newtonian laws of motion. But Hume does not seem 
to be committed to the view that, if his version of 
universal necessity holds, all phenomena are explic- 
able by appeal to Newtonian laws of motion; or even 
by appeal to any set of propositions including the 
Newtonian laws but supplemented by similar physical 
laws. 

So much for the view that Laplacean (or Russellian) 
determinism is what is at stake in all classical 
discussions of free will. 

A philosopher can confidently judge that there is a 
considerable variety of conceptions of causal deter- 
minism or (what need not be equivalent) of causation 
or (what need not be equivalent) of explicability or 
(what need not be equivalent} of predictability, or 
whatever, that inspire puzzles about human freedom. 
Which we choose for detailed study should depend on 
a number of considerations. One kind of considera- 
tion, not properly the most compelling, is historical. 
To say whether Spinoza, Hume, Kant, or someone 
else successfully solved any problem of free will and 
determinism, or where the philosopher went wrong, 
it is important to know what conception of causal 
determinism the philosopher presupposed. It may be 
desirable to know if the subject was changed by some 
participant in an historical argument. But this sort of 
motivation, if treated as ultimate, is ultimately 
shallow. For any of the greats may have presupposed 
an idea of determinism which is of only very limited 
interest. | 

We need to adduce different sorts of consideration 
to justify our choice when, weighing the implications 
for human freedom of causal determinism, we choose 
a particular notion of causal determinism in formu- 
lating the problem. One consideration that should 
have an important bearing on our choice is this. We 
need to show that the idea of determinism presupposed 
has serious prospects for being known to be true. 
(The notion of “serious prospects” is obviously a 
matter of degree.) This criterion might well still leave 
a plethora of conceptions of determinism to be 


5 “On the Notion of Cause”, in Our Knowledge of the External World (London, 1914 (London, 1914), p. 221. 
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pondered, but it does introduce some methodological 
order into the inquiry. One consequence of it is that 
a higher philosophical priority is placed on those 
inquiries into causal determinism and free will in 
those cases in which we might be forced, as agents, to 
choose between a compatibility thesis and an incom- 
patibility thesis in order to guide practice. Let us call 
this consequence “the criterion of pragmatic impor- 
tance.” The choice might well be forced on us if we 
were to learn that such causal determinism does in 
fact hold. The criterion proposed does not forbid 
weighing the implications of merely hypothetical 
conceptions of causal determinism, i.e., conceptions 
which we have, and are likely to have little or no 
reason to claim to know hold in the actual universe. 
But the criterion relegates these inquiries to a status 
of less than primary importance. 

One implication of “the criterion of serious 
prospects” is that a distinction between two levels of 
causal determinism becomes methodologically im- 
portant. “Causal determinism” often means “univer- 
sal causal determinism”, i.e.,a determinism applicable 
to all natural phenomena. And philosophers may 
discuss the implications for human freedom of 
determinism on this level. But “causal determinism” 
may function in a much more modest way in other 
philosophical discussions of free will. The modesty, 
which I emulate, is sometimes an expression of 
agnosticism about whether universal causal determin- 
ism is true. On this more modest level of discussion, 
philosophers inquire into the implications for freedom 
of causal determinism (or whatever variety) of 
particular events or states of affairs. Usually “free 
will” amounts to “free action” in such discussions. 
Now the distinction between universal causal deter- 
minism and more restricted causal determinisms, and 
its implications for freedom, is methodologically 
important in light of the criterion of serious prospects. 
For we have comparatively little reason to suppose 
that we will ever know ifuniversal causal determinism 
is true. But we might very well come to learn that 
particular human actions or other human events or 
states of affairs are causally determined in some 
significant way. [his remains a serious prospect even 
though there is admittedly room for legitimate doubts 
about whether some philosophically popular concep- 
tions of causal determinism will ever be applicable to 
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human affairs. As Anthony Kenny has remarked, 
expressing some of these doubts: 


It is impossible not to be impressed by the present 
availability of mechanistic explanations foz many phys- 
ical phenomena which were explained <eleologically 
until the time of Descartes. But perhaps cne should be no 
less impressed by the continuing impossibility of explain- 
ing, in terms of sufficient antecedent conditions, any 
psychological phenomenon which would have been 
regarded as voluntary in the time of Aristctle.® 


Despite what Kenny mentions, there are obviously 
far more serious prospects that some human actions 
(types rather than tokens) will be found to have 
sufficient antecedent conditions, than that aX phenom- 
ena will be found to have sufficient antecedent 
conditions. Besides, it may turn out that many 
philosophers have a too stringent conception of what 
counts as a sufficient antecedent condition, or that 
causation can be analyzed in many contexts in terms 
of something other than sufficient antecedent condi- 
tions. If either of these possibilities is actually true it 
might even be discovered that there already have 
been causally determining conditions specified for 
some voluntary psychological phenomena. 

If we take seriously both many of the historical 
arguments over free will and determinism, and the 
criterion of serious prospects, then considerable (but 
not exclusive) philosophical emphasis w:ll be justified 
on the implications for freedom of causation of 
particular events or states of affairs, construing 
“cause” as sufficient antecedent condition. “Sufficient 
antecedent condition” here, whatever it means, will 
not be so stringent as “logically sufficient antecedent 
condition”. Thus I regard a form of the free will- 

determinism problem resembling tha: offered by 
‘Hume as properly occupying an important position 
in the philosophy of freedom. I continue to believe 
this in the face of self-avowedly reactionary attempts, 
like that of Richard Taylor in “Causaticn”, to dismiss 
the Humean concept of causation as metaphysically 
defective, and to return to pre-empiricist ideas about 
efficient causation.’ Much ingenuity has been de- 
voted, by Taylor and others, to the criticism of 
Hume’s account of causation.® This criticism has, I 
believe, shown some serious defects in Hume’s 
account. Hume’s account has, besides other difficul- 
ties, the following notable shortcomings. (1) It does 


8 “Freedom, Spontaneity and Indifference”, in Ted Honderich, ed., Essays on Freedom of Action (London—Boston, 1973), pp. 87~104; see 


esp. p. 104. 


? The Monist, vol. 47 (1963), pp. 287-313. Also reprinted in Myles Brand, ed., The Nature of Causation (Urbana-Chicag,>-London, 1976). 
8 For criticisms of Hume on causality see, for example, R. Harré and E. H. Madden, Causal Powers—A Theor: oj Matural Necessity 
(Totowa, N. J., 1975). For defense of many of Hume’s views, cf. Bernard Berofsky, Determinism (Princeton, 1971). 
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not offer an account of all important uses of “cause”. 
(2) Its account of causal laws in terms of constant 
conjunction is inadequate. 

But there is nothing in the criticisms of Hume’s 
analysis of causation which overthrows his insight 
that an important idea of cause is the idea of a 
sufficient condition (short of a logically sufficient 
condition) which must be understood as sufficient in 
the context of a lawlike generalization. I suspect it is 
an error, however, to think that causes as sufficient 
conditions are sufficient in the context of absolutely 
strictly universal lawlike generalisations. Sufficiency 
here probably needs to be understood against a rather 
vague and unspecified set of standing conditions; and 
it also needs to be understood in terms of possible 
human bringing about of the effect. From this point 
of view, a “cause”, when this means sufficient 
condition (which is not always) is a condition such 
that humans could in principle bring about an effect 
by bringing about the cause, against vague and 
unspecified standing conditions, regarded as normal. 
This point of view admittedly jettisons much in 
Hume’s analysis of causation, but it also preserves 
some of his ideas. So, on grounds of their notion of 
causation, this point of view rejects much assumed by 
the reconcilers of free will and determinism from 
Hume on, but also finds ideas of great value in this 
literature. 

Both compatibilists and incompatibilists about free 
will and causal determinism commonly overlook the 
vast variety in possible forms of causal explanation, 
or of explanation in general. Those who keep a 
philosophical “eye on the whole” (Wilfrid Sellars is 
the immediate transmitter of this phrase to me) will 
not treat some very specific form of explanation as 
exhausting the real philosophical problems about free 
will. Rather, the complex and ever-evolving variety 
of forms of explanation will be understood as raising 
many philosophical problems about human freedom. 
Among these, the problem of the implications, for 
freedom in action, of causal determination {where 
“cause” means sufficient condition in roughly the 
sense explained above) will occupy an important, but 
not an exclusive place. Moral philosophers concerned 
about the implications of science for human freedom 
will need to be willing to study the detailed work of 
the sciences more closely. In particular, a canvassing 
of the varieties of explanation will be indispensable. 
It will be especially interesting, from a moral point of 
view, what the moral implications are of forms of 
explanation which have evolved or are evolving in 
the social sciences. Alasdair MacIntyre has written: 


3 “Determinism”, Mind, vol. 66 (1957), pp. 28-41; see esp. p. 28. 
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The threat of classical determinism did not arise so 
much from its total programme as from that part of its 
programme which concerned human action in general 
and moral action in particular. Consequently it is not the 
physical sciences which should arouse the apprehension 
of the anti-determinist, but psychology and the social 
sciences.? 


MacIntyre goes on to mention some examples of 
achievements of social scientific explanation. His 
remarks and examples, alas, suggest that even he has 
too limited a conception of the variety of forms which 
explanation might take in psychology and the social 
sciences. E.g. he appears to be concerned mostly 
about the implications of Laplace-like explanations which 
might be provided by psychology and the social 
sciences. I agree with MacIntyre that moral philoso- 
phers should take the social sciences more seriously 
than they have. But I believe that the result of an 
appropriately sensitive philosophical approach will 
be a recognition of the pluralism of forms of 
explanation of human experience and behavior, and 
a recognition of the vast variety of compatibility- 
questions which philosophy should consider. E.g. (to 
take an example MacIntyre himself mentions) a 
sorting out of the nature of some characteristically 
Freudian hypothesis generates the question whether 
the truth of those sorts of hypotheses would be 
compatible with the freedom of a person whose 
experience or behavior were explicable by such 
hypotheses. This is so even if the hypotheses would 
never even approximate Laplacean form—and it is 
doubtful they ever will. 


{I 


There is also much ambiguity about the concept of 
freedom involved in philosophical examination of the 
compatibility or incompatibility of freedom and 
determinism. 

The central concepts of freedom involved in free 
will issues are moral, and intimately linked with 
credit and blame. But what is the nature of this link? 
Clearly, different philosophers who purport to be 
discussing the same question sometimes have different 
views about the link. One major (and admittedly 
rather rough) distinction would be as follows. 
a) There are those philosophers who concentrate 
most on the implications for moral responsibility (in 
the sense of justifiable credit or blame) of causal 
determinism of an act. Such philosophers may 
distinguish freedom and responsibility (as Schlick 
does, for example) but concentrate on responsibility 
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and dismiss the importance of freedom!®. Or they 
may distinguish freedom and responsibility but treat 
freedom as a logically sufficient condition (at least) 
for moral responsibility (as Hobart apparently 
does)'!. Or their views may take some other form. 
What is essential to this class of philosophers is the 
idea that once questions about the justifiability of 
credit and blame are settled, the major philosophical 
problem about free will has been settled. b) The 
second class of philosophers insists that there is an 
important difference between the justifiability of 
credit and blame, and the justifiability of ascriptions 
of freedom. This difference may be so depicted that 
it would be logically possible for credit and blame to 


be justifiable while ascriptions of freedom would not - 


be justifiable. But essentially, the focus is on freedom. 

There is some point to either sort of view. One 
major point in a)-type views is that for an important 
range of cases, to raise the question whether an act is 
free is precisely to raise the question whether ascribing 
credit or blame for that act would be justifiable. 
Another major advantage in a)-type views is that 
they encourage philosophers to confront pressing 
moral problems about the justifiability of credit and 
blame, and discourage the pursuit of less well-defined, 
less practically momentous problems about the 
implications of determinism. The criterion of prag- 
matic importance thus tends to favor a)-type views. 
The practices of ascribing credit and blame (and of 
reward and punishment) provide a kind of spelling- 
out of what is at issue which mere reference to 
ascriptions of freedom do not. A major advantage of 
b)-type views is that some puzzies about the ascription 
of freedom are not obviously about the justifiability 
of credit and blame. (E.g., it appears that asking 
whether someone acts freely often amounts to asking 
whether he could have done otherwise). 

I deem the central problem about the implications 
of causal determinism to be about the justifiability of 
credit and blame for action. When I discuss the 
implications of determinism for freedom, I mean 
implications for the justifiability of credit and blame. 
But it is important to discriminate among various 
forms of credit and blame.!” 

Now there are many potential discriminations to 
be made among kinds of credit and blame. Not all are 
relevant to free will, but some are. Some, I would 
argue, divide “the” problem of free will into further 
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sub-problems. Furthermore, it seems likely that some 
of the sub-problems have compatibilist answers, some 
incompatibilist answers. Let me illustrate by drawing 
a distinction between two categories of moral respon- 
sibility—what I shall call “alpha” credit end blame 
and “beta” credit and blame. An account cf alpha or 
beta responsibility would need to refer to certain 
judgments, emotional attitudes, and practical policies 
(expressed in action). It is characteristic of the 
ascription of alpha credit and blame that it attributes 
moral responsibility for an action to an agent by 
focussing judgment, attitude and acticn mainly on 
the individual agent. It is characteristic of beta credit 
and blame that it does not do this, but tries for a 
balance between emphasis on extra-individual 
sources of action and sources in the agen:. An easy 
way to illustrate the distinction is with respect to 
judgments. An alpha judgment about an action 
explains the action by appealing to properties of the 
agent (e.g. standing character traits or occurrent 
events such as choices or decisions) and declines to go 
further. (These properties are usually specified by 
ordinary-language character-trait terms or mental-epi- 
sode terms). It is typical of alpha-judgments that they 
are rooted in one of two views. a) There is a view 
that the only explanation for an action would have to 
be by appeal to the properties of the azent. b) Or 
there is a view that there may be explanations for an 
action that go beyond an appeal to the properties of 
the agent, but that at least some of the explanations 
that do so appeal have a special claim to primacy. A 
beta judgment may partially agree with an alpha 
judgment about an action, but by its nature renounces 
the claim that the truth of an alpha judgment is 
exclusive or primary. . 

Much ordinary ascription of credit and blame is on 
the alpha level. Yet this sort of credit and blame rests 
on a shallow and inadequate explanatcry picture 
about human action. It is indeed incompatible in an 
important sense with an act’s being causally deter- 
mined, if such causal determination suggests extra- 
individual, deeper explanatory roots for those prop- 
erties of the agent which partially explain the action. 
In short, much ordinary ascription of responsibility 
is unjustifiable in light of some forms of causal 
determination of action because it invclves alpha 
level explanatory judgments. Beta credit and blame, 
on the other hand, with a more scphisticated 


'© Cf. Moritz Schlick, “When Is a Man Responsible?” in Problems of Ethics, tr. by David Rynin (New York, 1939), pr. 143-156. 

11 R. E. Hobart, “Free Will as Involving Determination and Inconceivable Without It”, Mind, vol. 43 (1934), pp. 1-27. 

'? For an interesting discussion of determinism and responsibility involving distinctions among different perspectives from which 
agents may be judged, cf. Elizabeth Beardsley, “Determinism and Moral Perspectives”, Philosophy and Pkenomenological Research, vol. 21 


(1960), pp. 1~20. I am indebted to this stimulating article. 
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explanatory scheme, do not display the incompatibil- 
ity of the alpha level. Part of the reason for this is that 
one committed to beta ascriptions is as such compar- 
atively more sparing is singling out individual agents 
as Saints or culprits, or even in assigning lesser degrees 
of moral responsibility. Beta judgments and emotional 
attitudes do not exclude taking account of extra- 
individual conditions which partially explain an 
action. Beta practical policies in response to individual 
actions do not restrict themselves to operations on the 
individual agent. 

The distinction between alpha and beta responsi- 
bility is, of course, meant to suggest a larger point. 
We often ask about the compatibility of determinism 
with  free-will-as-justifiability-of-credit-and-blame. 
But when we do, we must be prepared to sort out 
varieties of credit and blame. 


HI 


When a philosopher discusses the “compatibility” 
or “incompatibility” of causal determination and free 
action, any of a variety of relations may be meant. I 
want to sort out a few relations, among the vast 
variety of possibilities. 

The first relation is one of logical consistency or 
inconsistency. E.g., this appears to be what Charles 
Taylor means in the following passage. 

The upshot of this discussion has been that the account 

_ of our behaviour implicit in our ordinary language is 
teleological in form, And this must be taken in a strong 
sense. It is not just that such notions as “action” and 

“desire” are teleological notions; it is also that their use 

carries the implication that no non-teleological account 

is valid. 13 

Taylor is not discussing any classical free will 
problem, but a related contemporary issue. Nonethe- 
less, his position appears to imply that there is a 
logical inconsistency between non-teleological expla- 
nation (which would include much or perhaps all 
causal deterministic explanation) and free action. 
And many further examples could be cited of 
philosophers who frame what they take to be the 
classical problem in terms of logical consistency or 
inconsistency. !# 


The second relation which I wish to identify might 
be called A-type moral consistency or inconsistency. 
In this sense, the basic question about free action and 
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causal determinism is whether the mere fact of causal 
determination of an action would provide a conclu- 
sively good reason for declining to apportion any 
credit or blame to the agent. Hence Frankena: 


The question “Is moral responsibility compatible with 
determinism (or indeterminism)?” asks, not whether 
determinism (or indeterminism) is logically compatible 
with responsibility, blame, etc., but whether it is morally 
compatible with them. It asks whether we are morally 
justified in ascribing responsibility, in blaming, etc., if we 
take determinism (or indeterminism) to be true.!5 


A third formulation of the relation most basic to 
the free will issue may be termed B-type moral 
consistency or inconsistency. Using this notion, the 
basic free will problem is whether the mere fact of 
causal determination of an action provides a good 
moral reason tending to count in favor of reducing 
the apportioning of credit or blame to the agent. It is 
more difficult to find examples of such a view. But it 
appears that J. J. C. Smart, at least in some of his 
philosophical reflection on free will, has this view.!® 
For Smart in effect argues in one place that the causal 
determination of human behavior (by genes and 
environment) provides a good moral reason tending 
to count against the rightness of apportioning 
responsibility for -such behaviour. Smart’s view 
appears to be that there could be a valid justification 
for some apportioning of responsibility ‘where this 
has good consequences) but that much actual praise 
and blame is not justifiable in light of determinism. 

There is another dimension to the question of the 
relation most basic to the free will issue. With each of 
the three relations distinguished above, a philosoph- 
ical discussion may be so framed as to emphasize 
either what I would term a “forma!” or “substantive” 
approach. By “formal”, I mean that a kind of causal 
explanation will be characterised in a general and 
abstract way, without emphasis on or sometimes even 
without mention of any specific concepts or expla- 
nations. Then the implications of this general 
characterization for freedom will be explored. By 
“substantive”, I mean that a kind of causal explana- 
tion is specified by heavy reliance on concrete 
example with the concepts which figure in the 
explanation explicitly identified and emphasized. 
Then the implications of this specification for freedom 
will be explored. The difference between formal and 


13 The Explanation of Behaviour (London and New York, 1964), p. 54. 

14 For an example of a philosopher who frames “the” classical and contemporary problem of compatibility in terms of (logical) 
consistency or inconsistency, cf. Keith Lehrer; “Thus, the problem is that one common-sense belief, our belief that determinism is true, 
appears to be inconsistent with another whole set of common-sense beliefs ... This is the problem of freedom and determinism.” 
“Introduction”, to Keith Lehrer, ed., Freedom and Determinism (Atlantic Highlands, N.J., 1966), p. 6. 

15 William K. Frankena, Ethics second edition (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1963), p. 73. 

16 J. J. C. Smart, “Free Will, Praise and Blame”, Mind, vol. 7o (1961), pp. 291-306. 
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substantive approaches is not a sharp distinction. 
Also, philosophers sometimes adopt both approaches 
in the same work when discussing problems about 
free will and determinism. E.g., in “What Means This 
Freedom?”, John Hospers discusses two classes of 
cases (without himself distinguishing them).!” a) He 
dwells in detail on a hypothetical example of a 
criminal, tracing a painfully deprived. personal 
history and describing the outcome in psychoanalytic 
language. b) He argues that when causal factors 
(which he appears to analyze as necessary and 
sufficient conditions constantly conjoined with ef- 
fects), whatever they are, are discovered for an action, 
that constitutes a conclusively good reason against 
apportioning responsibility. Of course, “a)” repre- 
sents the substantive approach, “b)” the formal 
approach. Now there are many motivations for 
philosophers to emphasize the formal approach. 
Among these is the fascination of an influential 
tradition with formal-logical and deductive relations 
as the central interest of philosophy. But this is only 
a part of the story. Indeed, Hospers himself, when 
adopting the formal approach, does net focus on the 
first of the sorts of relations distinguished above 
between causal determination and free action— 
logical consistency and inconsistency. So an obsession 
with deductive relations does not entirely explain his 
attraction to the formal approach. Probably another 
important motivation for emphasizing the formal 
approach in many philosophers is a reluctance to go 
into great detail when studying various sorts of 
explanations for action. In many philosophers this 
seems rooted in a fear of closely connecting philosophy 
and science, thereby, as the fear seems to be, collapsing 
the distinction between philosophy and science. 
Hospers, however, does weigh some of the significance 
of specifically psychoanalytic modes of explanation. 
So his reluctance to go into the scientific details is not 
total. It does, however, lead to a lapse in his approach, 
as in the approach of many other philosophers. 
Hospers’ claim that causation as such eliminates 
freedom is highly dubious. It is, however, likely that 


a detailed morally enlightened examination of the 


causal factors underlying action will in many cases 
warrant a reduction in.the apportionment of freedom 
for such action. But it is also a possibility that a 
detailed morally enlightened examination of the 
causal factors underlying. action will in some cases 
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warrant an increase in the apportionment of freedom 
for some cases! One cannot say a priori which will be 
more considerable. Philosophers need to be willing to 
overcome their impatience with ponderinz empirical 
details, their fondness for arguing for or against the 
sweeping generalization (e.g., “Causation as such 
eliminates freedom; or, “Causation as suzh does not 
eliminate freedom”), their common specialist pen- 
chant for isolating philosophical reflection about 
science and about morals.}® 


IV 


I conclude by admitting that philoscphers have 
much reason to be concerned about the compatibility 
or incompatibility of causal determination and free 
action. In this sense, free will is not a pseudca-problem. 
But I hope that the foregoing discussion has made it 
clear that there are many different ques-ions, which 
cannot be answered wholesale, about determinism 
and free will. To the extent that philosophers try to 
give one answer to many questions, to this extent at 
least, they are dealing with a pseudo-problem. 
Appreciating this is essential to a full elucidation of 
the intuitions behind compatibilist and incompatibil- 
ist positions. 

Among the various specifications waich can be 
given of “the”’problem of free will and ceterminism, 
one is both close to a common traditional problem, 
and can also properly be regarded as a central issue. 
It is the problem whether the subsumakility of an 
action (part of a developmental pattern of actions) 
under a causal law of universal form is compatible 
(in the sense of either A-type or B-type moral 
consistency) with ascribing freedom (ir. the sense of 
appropriateness of credit or blame) tc the agent for 
the action. It is worth briefly reviewing some reasons 
for the designation of this formulation as central. 

(1) I have argued above that exploring some of 
the most interesting implications of determinism for 
free will would require a detailed pondering of the 
results.of manifold forms of scientific explanation of 
human behavior. I have decried philosophers’ obses- 
sions with declaring or denying sweeping and general 
implications for morality of determinism as such. 
This might lead the reader to expect a downgrading 
of the traditional tendency to ask whetrer causation 
as such rules out freedom. But I do not wish to 


17 In. Sidney Hook, ed., Determinism and Freedom in the Age of Modern Science (New York, 1961), pp. 126-142. 

18 One classical American philosopher who emphasizes-the value of bringing together philosophical reflection on science and ethics is, 
ofcourse, John Dewey. Among more recent philosophers, Wilfred Sellars has-written stimulatingly about this. See in pacticular his essays 
“Philosophy and the Scientific Image of Man” and “Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind” in Science, Perception and Reality (London and 


New York, 1963). 
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downgrade; only to put into perspective. And indeed, 
I consider questions about the implications for 
freedom of causation as such to be very valuable 
chiefly because they force us to confront basic and 
frequently unarticulated ideas about nature and the 
relations between nature and the self. This is the 
reason for emphasizing a problem in which the idea 
of causal laws of universal form looms large. It should 
be observed also that in the formulation of the 
problem singled out as central, “causal law of 
universal form” may be analyzed in any of a number 
of ways. Either offering a particular analysis of 
“causal law” will be part of formulating the problem 
more adequately; or some mode of treatment of the 
problem will be developed which applies irrespective 
of the particular analysis given “causal law”. (I 
incline toward the latter approach). 

(2) Notice the formulae “an action (part of a 
developmental pattern of actions)” and “ascribing 
freedom to the agent for the action.” These phrases 
should be understood in a special way. They 
emphasize that supplying details of the context of an 
action is important if we are to ask and answer the 
question whether an action is free. Supplying these 
details of context typically includes some description 
of the agent as a being with a character’® and other 
properties of relevance, and some description of 
circumstances before, during and after the action. I 
stress context since philosophers often neglect it when 
discussing compatibility. 

(31 Notice that, due to “the criterion of serious 
prospects”, this central problem is not about the 
compatibility of universal determinism with free 
action. 

(4; An analysis of freedom is presupposed which 
identifies it with the appropriateness of apportioning 
credit or blame for an action. This is because the 
main philosophical worry about the implications of 
determinism has usually been about freedom insofar 
as it is crucial for ascribing credit or blame. 

(5) Finally, the choice of the relations of A-type or 
B-type moral consistency rather than logical consist- 
ency for investigation is motivated primarily by two 
considerations. 

(a) One is what was earlier called the criterion of 
pragmatic importance. To be sure, this criterion 
would allow investigation of compatibility-as-logical- 
consistency. But it would not allow confining inves- 
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tigation to this relation. Serious pragmatically im- 
portant issues arise about compatibility even if there 
is compatibility-as-logical-consistency. The concep- 
tual situation with the three sorts of compatibility is 
comparable to that in other areas of ethics. (It 
probably arises also in philosophy of explanation, but 
that idea will not be explored here.) Take as ‘p’, 
“Action x is subsumable under a causal law of 
universal form”, and take as ‘q’, “It is morally 
appropriate to apportion credit or blame to the agent 
for doing x”. My point is that even if philosophical 
analysis demonstrated the logical consistency of ‘p’ 
and ‘q’, it would be an open question whether p raised 
problems about q in ways corresponding to the other 
two sorts of compatibility-incompatibility. Now 
compare this to other ethical situations in which ‘p’ 
and ‘q’ are different from the above. Suppose ‘p’ and 
‘q’ are still logically consistent. Either (i) or (ii) may 
still obtain. (i) The proposition p may still provide a 
conclusively good moral reason (in a particular 
context) for an ethical proposition, not-q. E.g., 
suppose ‘p’ is “Action x will (in this context) inflict 
suffering on an innocent person and conscientious 
reflection reveals no moral justification for doing 
this”, and ‘q? is “x is right”. (ii) Or ‘p may still | 
provide a good moral reason tending to count in 
favor of diminishing the doing of x. (Take as ‘p’, the 
same example as in (i), but add at the end, “no moral 
justification for doing this to the extent or degree to which 
it is proposed to be done”. Also add the italicized phrase 
to get a new ‘q’: “x is right to the extent or degree to 
which it is proposed to be done”.) Let me further 
illustrate the application of these points about the 
conceptual situation with but one example involving 
B-type moral consistency or inconsistency. Suppose 
(as I have argued in other work) that the fact of 
causal determination of an action makes it less 
exclusively an action of the agent alone (so to speak) and 
more a phenomenon subject to social choice to 
influence or not to influence the agent, more a matter 
of shared rather than purely individual responsibility. 
Coming to acknowledge this would seem to demand 
diminishment of apportioning some sorts of credit or 
blame to the individual agent (diminishment of what 
is above called alpha credit and blame). To make my 
point, it is not crucial whether one accepts this 
particular view about causal determination.”° The 
point is that compatibility-as-logical-consistency 


19 For a discussion of some of the bearing of the notion of character on compatibility issues, see my “Freedom, Determinism and 


Character”, Mind, Vol. 89 (1980), pp. 106-113. 


20 It is a plausible view, however. John Dewey, among others, seems to maintain a version of it. Cf. Humen Nature and Conduct (New 


York, 1930), pp. 17—19. 
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might be granted to hold, while the issue as just 
described could remain an open one. Then it would 
not be logically inconsistent to say that an action is 
causally determined (p) and also that some appor- 
tioning of responsibility for it is morally appropriate 
{q). But it could be for all we know that the causal 
determination of an act is a good reason for 
diminishing, in extent or degree, apportionment of 
the relevant sort of credit and blame. 
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(b) The second consideration is a conviction that 
any analysis of the meaning of freedom and deter- 
minism and their logical consistency or inconsistency 
would demand moral review. Perhaps ancther way 
of putting this would be to deny the possibility of a 
sharp distinction between meta-ethics and normative 
ethics on this issue, and to insist on the primacy of the 
normative. 


Recewed December 3, 1979 
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VI. AN ANALYSIS OF CONCEPTUAL CHANGE 


T. L. SHORT 


I 


T concepts are mutually incompatible when 

they could not both be true of the same thing in 
the same respect at the same time. Now different 
theories sometimes require us to conceive of the same 
thing in mutually incompatible ways. For example, 
the caloric and kinetic theories of heat require us to 
conceive of heat as an imponderable substance and as 
a quantity of molecular motion, respectively. But 
nothing can be both a substance (however imponder- 
able) and a quantity of motion. 

But if two concepts are incompatible, then how 
could they be said to be concepts of the same thing? 
In what sense of ‘concept of? are the caloric and 
kinetic concepts of heat concepts of the same thing? 
And what is this “same thing” that the two concepts 
are both concepts of? One can answer, “Heat.” But if 
heat is really kinetic energy, and therefore not a 
substance, then how could any concept of a substance 
be a concept of heat? . 

There zs a sense of ‘concept of’ in which incompat- 
ible concepts are concepts of the same thing. For we 
do say that the caloric and kinetic.concepts are both 
concepts of heat; and we say this in full knowledge of 
their mutual incompatibility. Besides, ifincompatible 
concepts could not be concepts of the same thing, 
then theories which require us to conceive of their 
subject-matters in incompatible ways could never be 
about the same subjects. And in that case the caloric 
and kinetic theories could not be two theories about 
the same thing. But in fact we say that these are 
opposing theories; and we say this just because they 
are about the same thing and because they require us 
to conceive of this same thing in mutually incompat- 
ible ways. 


II 


There are at least two ways in which we identify 
the object of a concept. For example, we are inclined 
on the one hand to say that the pre-scientific concept 
of water is not a concept of H,O but is just a concept 
of a clear, tasteless, life-supporting liquid. But on the 


1 Chicago, 2nd edition, 1970, p. 102. 
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other hand we are inclined to say that what this is a 


.concept of is really more-or-less pure H-O. Again, 


the concept of phlogiston is a concept of a substance 
contained in combustibles from which i: 5 released in 
the process we call ‘fire’. So described, the concept 
seems to be of something. But we are also inclined to 
sav that it is a concept of nothing, since there is no 
phlogiston. The concept of phlogiston ts a concept of 
nothing in the same sense that the prescientific 
concept of water is a concept of what :s really H,O. 
In both cases we are talking about what taere is in the 
real world of which these concepts can be predicated 
with truth. And the prescientific concert of water is 
not a concept of H,O in the same sense that the 
concept of phlogiston zs a concept of scmething. In 
these last two cases we are explicating th= concepts in 
question. What in this sense a concept is said to be of 
is that ¿ype specified in its explication. 

I will call these the intensional anc extensional 
senses of ‘concept of? and the intensional and 
extensional objects of a concept. The extensional 
object is that in the real world of whic the concept 
is predicable with truth; the intensional object is that 
type represented in the explication cf the concept, 
regardless of whether there really is any taing of that 
type. ‘Concept of? is employed in the intensional sense 
in explications: the explication follows the words 
‘concept of.” When used in this serse, the words 
‘concept of provide a referentially opaque context 
for the words that follow. When the words ‘concept 
of? are used in the extensional sense they do not 
provide a referentially opaque context. 

A failure to distinguish these serses leads to 
confusion. T. S. Kuhn writes in The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions, “But the physical referents of these 
Einsteinian concepts [of space, time anc mass] are by 
no means identical with those of the Newtonian 
concepts that bear the same name,’ and then he 
explains in a following parenthesis that zhis is because 
these entities are conceived of differen:ly.! Here the 
intensional sense of ‘concept of? (or of the referent of 
a concept) is clear. Hartry Field, in “Taeory Change 
and the Indeterminancy of Reference,” disputes this 
contention of Kuhn’s, on the ground that Newton’s 
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concept of mass is referentially indeterminate, since 


it is impossible for us to decide whether it is true of 


rest mass or of total mass (it would depend on where | 


we wish to locate the flaw in Newton’s system).? Here 
the extensional sense of ‘concept of” (or of the referent 
of a concept) is clear. For Field wishes to find out to 
what in the real world—rest mass only or total 
mass—Newton’s concept applies. He assumes that 
Einstein’s description of the real world is correct. 
Kuhn, on the other hand, is only comparing Newton’s 
and Einstein’s concepts. It follows that either there is 
no issue between Field and Kuhn or the issue is not 
what Field seems to imply that it is. 


HI 


It is clear that incompatible concepts could never 
be concepts of the same thing in the intensional sense. 
But neither could they in the extensional sense, unless 
it happens that the extension of each is empty. For of 
that of which the one is true, the other must be false. 
We see, then, that in neither sense of ‘concept of? 
could one reasonably maintain that different theories 
might require one to conceive of the same things in 
mutually incompatible ways. 

It is at least in part for this reason that Hilary 
Putnam has proposed an alternative analysis of what 
a concept is of (or, as he usually expresses it, of the 
reference of a concept).3 He proposes this as the one 
correct analysis, but I shall treat it as specifying a 
third sense of ‘concept of’. I shall call it the causal 
sense. Like the extensional sense, Putnam’s’ causal 
sense identifies the object of a concept with things in 
the real world. But in the causal sense, these are not 
necessarily things of which the concept is predicable 
with truth. Putnam argues that the “reference” of a 
concept is fixed by a causal chain that links uses of an 
associated term with certain original or paradigmatic 
instances. The concept is a concept of all that which 
is in some relevant respect physically like or of the 
same natural kind as those paradigmatic or original 
instances. 

Thus, in the causal sense, the caloric or kinetic 
concepts of heat are concepts of the same thing, since 
they were each introduced in connection with 
instances of the same physical type. Things of that 
type are (we now believe) correctly conceived of in 
the kinetic theory and misconceived of in the caloric 
theory. Although Putnam does not put it quite this 
way, it seems to me that the great strength of his 
analysis is that it shows how misconception ts possible. 


2 The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 71 (1974), pp. 462-481. 
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For a misconception is a conception; but if concepts 
were of only that of which they are or would be true, 
then none of them could be misconceptions. 

But although Putnam’s analysis seems to yield the 
right solution in cases where there is something real 
in reference to which the alternative concepts were 
introduced, it fails in cases where their presumed 
referents are unreal. Consider, for example, the 
various conceptions of the ether—i.e., the supposed 
medium for the propagation of transverse waves. We 
now know that there is no medium—of any kind— 
for the propagation of transverse waves. Hence, none 
of the conceptions of the ether is a concept of anything 
real. Hence, none are concepts of anything in the 
causal sense. To be sure, these concepts were 
introduced in connection with certain phenomena, 
e.g., the passage of light from one point to another, 
but they were not introduced as referring to those 
phenomena. Instead, they were introduced as refer- 
ring to a medium in which those phenomena were 
supposed to take place, and that supposition has 
turned out to be false. Since there is nothing (in that 
causal chain by which ether concepts were intro- 
duced) to which they could be said to refer, there is 
nothing of which these concepts are misconceptions. 

Now an historian of science will with obvious 
correctness maintain that the various models of the 
ether devised by Kelvin, Maxwell, and others 
provided different conceptions of the same thing, viz. 
the ether. And in the same sense of ‘concept of the 
historian will deny that these concepts were also 
concepts of phlogiston or of Bergson’s élan vital. Yet in 
the causal sense, none of these concepts are concepts 
of anything, while in the extensional sense, concepts 
of the ether and of phlogiston and of an élan vital are 
all concepts of the same thing, viz. the empty set. And 
while in the intensional sense concepts of the ether 
and of phlogiston and of an élen vital are not of the 
same thing, neither are any two concepts of the ether 
concepts of the same thing in that sense. Clearly, 
then, if we are to understand how the words ‘concept 
of? are used in historical discussions of science, we 
must specify a fourth sense in which they may be 
taken. 


IV 


I will now present an analysis of what concepts are 
of which is meant to explicate the sense in which the 
words ‘concept of’? are used in some historical 
discussions of science and in debates among scientists 


3 Hilary Putnam, Philosophical Papers, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1975), Chapters 6, 8, 11, 12, 13. 
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who propose mutually incompatible concepts of the 
same thing. I call this the intentional sense of ‘concept 
of’ (which is not to be confused with the intensional 
sense). In this sense, historical and psychological 
factors are built into our notion of what a concept is 
of. 

Two concepts, C’ and C”, which may be mutually 
incompatible, are said to be concepts of the same 
thing in the intentional sense of ‘concept of’ if and 
only if that of which each is intended to be true (i.e., by 
their respective proponents) is the same. This presup- 
poses that the proponents of each concept possess 
another concept through which they identify that of 
which they intend C’ or C”, respectively, to be true. 
But this prior concept must be the same for both 
groups of proponents. It is of the intensional object of 
the same concept, C, that C’ and C” are both concepts, 
ifthey are concepts of the same thing in the intentional 
sense. (Remember that the intensional object of a 
concept, G, is nothing but the type of thing represented 
in the explication of C, regardless of whether there is 
anything of that type.) In that case, to say of what C’ 
and C” are concepts, we need do no more than give 
the explication of C. The intensional object of C is the 
intentional (but not the intensional) object of C’ and 
of C”. 

The proponents of C’ and C” agree in their 
assumption that the extension of Cis not empty. And 
it is of this presumed extension of C that each of C’ 
and C” is intended to be true. The proponents of C’ 
believe that the extension of C is non-empty and 
identical with the extension of C’. The proponents of 
C” hold the corresponding belief about C”. But when 
we say that C’ and C” are concepts of the same thing, 
it is to the intensional object of C that we refer and 
not to the extension of C. When, however, we describe 
C’ as a misconception, then we also assume that the 
extension of C is non-empty, and it is to that non- 
empty extension that we are comparing C’; and, of 
course, what we are claiming is that C’ fails to be 
predicable with truth of what is in the extension of C. 

Thus, what is it that Kelvin and Maxwell’s various 
mechanical models were models of? The ether. But 
what is the ether? That medium filling all of space, in 
which the propagation of transverse waves takes 
place. Had Kelvin or Maxwell been satisfied with 
any of their models, they might have seriously 
proposed them as concepts of the ether, i.e., as truly 
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characterizing all of that supposed medium. Since 
there is no such medium, there is nothing in reality of 
which any concept of the ether is a concept. They are 
nevertheless concepts of the same thing, viz. the 
supposed medium for the propagation o? -ransverse 
waves. 

And what are the caloric and kinetic concepts of 
heat concepts of? Heat, of course. But what is heat? 
How can we identify it without assuming either the 
caloric or the kinetic concepts? Heat is that which is 
responsible for certain phenomena, such as most 
feelings of warmth, expansion of materials, changes 
of state, as from solid to liquid or from liquid to gas, 
and so on. It was assumed by both caloricists and 
kineticists that there is such a single cause (or causes 
of a single physical type) of the phencmena men- 
tioned; what they disagreed about is the nature of 
that cause. One conceives of it as an :mponderable 
substance, the other conceives of it as the kinetic 
energy of molecules. Each group intends its concept 
to be true of all the presumed extension of that more 
abstract concept of heat just stated. Since, as we still 
believe, the extension of this concept 1s non-empty, it 
follows that at least one of the two more specific 
conceptions of it is a misconception. 


V 


If the concept C represents that type of which the 
concepts C’ and C” are both intended to be true, then 
C must be compatible with each of C’ and C” even if 
they are not compatible with one anozker. Now this 
would be possible if C represented a genus of which 
C’ and C” represented different species. But in that 
case neither C’ nor ©” could be intended by their 
proponents to be true of all of that to which C applies. 


- Somehow, C must delimit a type as narrow as those 


represented by C’ and C”, and yet C must identify 
this type in a way that does not prejudge the issue 
between C’ and C”. This can be done, and perhaps 
can only be done, if C identifies its object indirectly, 
by its presumed relation to something else. Thus, if 
we introduce the concept of heat as that which is 
responsible for all phenomena of the types XYZ, then 
the nature of heat is left open. 

This manner of concept introduction is what G. S. 
Peirce called ‘hypostatic abstraction’.* It is hypostatic 


4 Peirce discusses hypostatic abstraction in many places, but usually with reference to its role in mathematical thinking. (In general, 
a realist would, or should, say that what Peirce calls “hypostatic abstraction” Quine misconceives as “semantic ascent.) Peirce discusses 
the role of hypostatic abstraction in empirical inquiry less frequently ; cne such discussion can be found in paragraph 524 of Vol. V of the 
Collected Papers (Hartshorne and Weiss, eds., Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1934). The introduction of a “dormitive virtue” to explain the 
tendency of people who take opium to fall asleep is, he says, not quite so silly as Molière suggests. “For it does say that there is some 


» 
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peculiarity in the opium to which the sleep must be due; . . 
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because something, supposed real, is postulated. And 
it is an abstraction, because this postulated entity is 
identified only by its relation to phenomena with 
which we are already familar. It is abstracted from 
these phenomena, though not in the usual sense of 
‘abstraction’. In the usual sense, what is abstracted is 
a type more general than the types from which it is 
abstracted: e.g., the concept of mammals from the 
classes, man, rabbit, and whale. But in this case the 
thing so abstractly conceived might be of a nature far 
more specific than any type that would embrace all 
the phenomena from which it is abstracted. I will 
refer to the concepts introduced in this way as 
“hypostatic abstractions.” 

Hypostatic abstractions may represent postulated 
entities that are distinct from anything already 
observed. But they may also represent substances and 
natural kinds with which we are, in a fashion, already 
acquainted. To see how this is possible, consider how 
the emergence of chemical theory has altered our 
concept of what a substance is. Prior to it, it was 
common to think of any sample of a clear, tasteless 
liquid that appeared to be life-supporting as a sample 
ofthesamestuff, viz. water. But, after the development 
of chemical theory, one could suppose that all samples 
of water are really samples of the same stuff only by 
assuming that they have the same chemical constitu- 
tion. Hence, to take all of these as being samples of the 
same stuff, before their chemical nature is specified, 
is a hypostatic abstraction. Water is that substance 
(understood as atoms or molecules of some definite 
but not yet specified type or types) which is clear, 
tasteless, and life-supporting. Thus, of water as of 
heat there can then be opposing theories and mutually 
incompatible concepts. Again, to take the class of 
birds that people ordinarily call ‘robins’ as being all 
of one species requires us to assume that they all have 
nearly the same anatomy, genetic code, and so on, 
and that they all have a common phylogenetic 
history. Before these details are known, it requires a 
hypostatic abstraction to conceive of robins as a 
species. It is then possible for ornithologists to 
entertain mutually incompatible concepts of robins 
(e.g., as a species of thrush and as a species of finch). 

In every case, a hypostatic abstraction identifies its 
object only by its presumed relation to that which it 
is supposed to explain—whether what it is supposed 
to explain are effects distinct from itself or superficial 
features ofitself. A hypostatic abstraction is, therefore, 
less an explanation than it is the promise of one. It is 
the typical first step of an inquiry in which we would 
expect to find diverse attempts to characterize one 
and the same thing. For it is only through a more 
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specific (less abstract) conception of the postulated 
entity that its explanatory promise can be fulfilled. 

-It is interesting to note that in hypostatic abstrac- 
tions there can be no disttnction between their 
extensions and their causal referents. For these 
concepts identify their objects in terms of those causal 
connections which, on Putnam’s view, fix the refer- 
ence of a concept. Thus, what such a concept will be 
true of, if anything, is identical with what Putnam 
would say is its referent. For example, Putnam says 
that the referent of any concept of water is all that is 
physically the same with what we have learned to 
call ‘water’. But that is exactly what the concept of 
water that is achieved by hypostatic abstraction 
purports to refer to. Again, Putnam suggests that any 
concept of electricity is a concept of that which causes 
those phenomena in relation to which the word 
‘electricity’ was introduced. That is just what a 
hypostatically abstractive concept of electricity would 
purport to refer to: that which (whatever it is) causes 
these various phenomena. Putnam seems to suggest 
that the causal chains that fix conceptual reference 
are always “outside the mind,” Le., not represented in 
the concept itself. But hypostatic abstractions are an 
exception to this view. 

Each hypostatic abstraction introduces certain 
presuppositions: these are propositions which must 
be true if the abstraction is to apply to anything in 
the real world, and which guarantee application if 
they are true. They are factual propositions about the 
phenomena in relation to which hypostatic abstrac- 
tions identify their objects. The hypostatically ab- 
stractive concept of heat, for example, is not a concept 
of just anything that happens to cause any phenom- 
enon of any of the types XYZ. Instead, it is the 
concept of that which explains all phenomena of the 
types XYZ. Hence, there is nothing of which this 
concept could be true or to which it could be said to 
apply, unless in fact all phenomena of the types XYZ 
do have the same cause—i.e., they must all be caused 
by the same thing or by things of the same physical 
type (non-trivially defined). And if they all do have 
the same cause, then it is to that cause that this concept 
of heat applies. (Of course, the list XYZ is loosely 
defined ; hence, the presupposition that all phenomena 
of these types have the same cause will survive the 
discovery of many exceptions. All these exceptions 
can be accommodated by modifications in our 
description of XYZ. But XYZ is not so loosely defined 
as to preclude falsification. For example, if expansion 
of materials is due to one cause, changes of state toa 
second, and sensations of warmth to a third, then the 
presupposition is false. Again, the supposed cause of 
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XYZ must be accompanied by a number of ancillary 
causes which will vary from case to case. Heat is not 
being assumed to be the sole cause ofany phenomenon. 
Finally, the presupposition in question does not 
prevent us from identifying different forms of heat, 
though one of these must be primary. Thus, we do 
speak of some radiant energy as a form of heat, but 
only because it is convertible into kinetic energy.) 

The fact that they have presuppositions accounts 
for two features by which hypostatic abstractions are 
importantly different from other concepts. First, 
other concepts may represent real possibilities even if 
they do not have any actual application. Thus, there 
may never have been a red skyscraper or an unhappy 
bachelor, but we still recognize those as real (and not 
just logical) possibilities. But if the presuppositions of 
a hypostatic abstraction are true, then the abstraction 
does have application, whereas if these presupposi- 
tions are false, then the abstraction not only does not 
but never can apply to anything. Hypostatic abstrac- 
tions, then, represent either realities or physical (not 
logical) impossibilities. 


Second, other concepts are general in proportion . 


to the degree that they omit specifications. The 
specification “happy” added to the concept of 
bachelors does not result in a more specific concept of 
the same type; instead, it results in a narrower 
concept, i.e., a concept that could apply only to what 
the other concept applies to but not necessarily to 
everything to which the latter applies. But, even 
though a hypostatic abstraction does not contain any 
very specific characterization of its object, its presup- 
positions entail that all of that to which it applies is of 
the same, no doubt quite specific, physical type or 
natural kind. Hence, if any heat is caloric, it all is, 
and if any is kinetic energy, then it all is (with the 
aforementioned qualification that there may be 
derivative concepts of heat). It is therefore possible to 
propose these more specific concepts as concepts of 
heat, i.e., as more specific conceptions of all of that 
which is already apprehended in the quite unspecific 
hypostatic abstraction. 


VI 


The intentional sense of what a concept is of should 
be construed as broadly as possible. It is not necessary 
for the inventor of C’ to say to himself, “I intend C’ to 
be true of all of that to which C applies.” It is not even 
necessary for C ever to have been formulated 
independently of C’ and C”. We can still say that C’ 
and C” were meant to be true of the intensional object 
of C, if this intent is somehow implicit in what the 
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proponents of C’ and C” say. Nevertheless, mutually 
incompatible concepts cannot be intended as concepts 
of the same thing unless they are formed in the 
context of the same intellectual tradition. For, 
however implicit the shared concept, C, is, it must be 
shared. To better appreciate this point, consider a 
very different example from those that we have been 
using thus far. 

Suppose the people of a remote tribe conceive of 
fire as a friendly but treacherous god, while we, of 
course, conceive of it as a chemical reaction. What 
concept of fire, compatible with each of tnese specific 
ideas of it, is shared by us and these other people? We 
observe them responding to flickering flames, wood 
turning to ashes, etc. with the name of their god of the 
hearth. But that is our observation. We cannot say 
that they share with us, even implicitly, the hypostatic 
abstraction, “that which accounts for flickering 
flames, etc.” For we cannot say that thew share with 
us the concept of flickering flames. What we conceive 
of as flickering flames (and it is hard to say what that 
concept involves), they might conceive of as the 
playful spirit of their god. The resources of our 
language are stretched when we try to describe the 
appearances of things without assuming any causal 
interpretation of them. A more primitive language is 
even less likely to manage the trick, much less in a 
way equivalent to our descriptions. But if they and 
we share no concept of fire, however unspecific as to 
its nature, then their and our concepts of fire cannot 
have the same intentional object. 

In what sense, then, are they both concepts of fire?. 
Well, we do observe them responding to the flickering 
flames, etc. with the name of their god. And we 
believe that there is something—a rapid cxidation— 
which appears in this form, which turns wood into 
ashes, and so on. Therefore, Putnam’s analysis of 
conceptual reference might apply. There is a causal 
chain that links the words by which they express 
their concept to that which we call ‘fire’ and which 
we conceive of differently. Hence, the people of this 
tribe have a concept of: fire, though it is a 
misconception. 

As a negative test of the applicability of Putnam’s 
analysis, consider what happens in cross-cultural 
comparisons when there is no reality that corresponds 
to the concepts compared. For it was over the parallel 
case in historical discussions of science that Putnam’s 
analysis stumbled. Suppose, then, that we find a 
second tribe that conceives of fire as che escape of a 
spirit from the wood in which it was crapped. Fire 
conceived of in this way remains real, though 
misconceived, but the supposed fugitive spirit is not 
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real at all. Now we could say that this concept and 
the phlogiston concept are alike in being concepts of 
something that escapes from combustibles in combus- 
tion. But they cannot be said to be concepts of the 
same thing. Hence, in this case, Putnam’s analysis 
gives the right result. 

And in general, if we are seeking to determine 
whether mutually incompatible concepts are concepts 
of the same thing (in which case we are clearly not 
using ‘concept of in either the intensional or 
extensional sense), and just because there is nothing 
real of which they could be said to be concepts, we 
conclude that they are not concepts of the same thing, 
then it is clear that we are using ‘concept of’ in the 
causal sense. We can use ‘concept of’ in the intentional 
sense only within a single, continuous intellectual 
tradition. 


vil 


But how much unlike cultural anthropology is the 
history of science—even the history of Western 
science, alone? Those philosophers, particularly 
Kuhn and P. K. Feyerabend, who have spoken of the 
so-called “incommensurability” of theories have 
generally limited incommensurability to the most 
basic of the alternative theories that we entertain. 
The caloric and kinetic theories of heat were both 
formulated within the framework of Newtonian 
physics. It is, therefore, no surprise that they share 
common concepts through which their common 
subject can be grasped. Basic theories, however, 
encompass everything; therefore, the basic theory 
one accepts has some role in determining how he will 
conceive of anything. Hence, if two thinkers accept 
different basic theories, they will no longer share any 
concepts with which to identify those things. about 
which they disagree. That, roughly, is a part of the 
idea of theoretical incommensurability. The usual 
examples cited are Aristotelian vs. Galilean or 
Newtonian physics and Newtonian vs. Einsteinian 
physics and quantum mechanics. For these theories 
differ in such fundamental concepts as those of matter, 
motion, place, space, time, energy, and mass, not to 
mention such meta-scientific concepts as those of 
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cause and law. And how could anything be conceived 
of in the same way by those who do. not share the 


‘same concepts even of space, matter, and motion? 


This well-known view is plainly false. It is at 
variance with obvious facts, such as that Galileo and 
his Aristotelian contemporaries could agree that they 
were disagreeing about falling bodies, about what 
makes them fall, how they fall, what falling is, and 
how falling should be studied. I think the incommen- 
surability thesis has been held because we have lacked 
the analytic tools to take the facts at their face value. 
We could not see how to admit them without being 
forced back into some kind of phenomenalism.° For 
if there are any concepts compatible with each of two 
fundamentally opposed views of physical reality, then 
it would seem that these must be concepts not of 
physical realities but of mere. appearances. As such, 
they will be applicable in complete independence of 
any logically contingent assumptions. And it has been 
almost universally agreed, in recent years, that there’ 
are no such concepts or that, if there are, they are 
highly sophisticated and derivative from more pri- 
mitive concepts that apply to things and events in the 
real world. Therefore, if ‘falling bodies’ refers to 
anything, it will refer to physical things and processes; 
but, if so, then those words must mean different things 
to people who have different concepts of the physical 
in general and of falling in particular. Hence, the 
agreement about subject-matter, e.g., between Galileo 
and the Aristotelians, must be verbal merely. 

But this argument rests on a false. dichotomy, 
between there being quite specific conceptions of a 
physical reality and. there being no conception of that 
reality at all. And this dichotomy is supported, in 
turn, by the assumption that the explication of any 
concept is but a list of the features common to things 
of the type conceived. For on that assumption, the 
omission of any specification from a concept could 
result only in a more general concept and never in a 
less specific concept of the same type. Thus, if we omit. 
the specification “unmarried” from the explication of 
the concept of a bachelor, what we have is the 
explication of the concept of an adult male human. 
But we have seen, in Section V, that the intensional 
object of a hypostatic abstraction can be a quite 


>It is the phenomenalism implicit in Israel Scheffler’s account of theoretical commensurability that makes it objectionable. For he 
wrongly distinguishes between concepts for the “sorting of items” and a concept as an “expectation, belief, or hypothesis,” and he 
wrongly supposes that observation requires only the former and is therefore independent of the latter. (Scheffler, Science and Subjectivity 
(Indianapolis, 1967], pp. 37-40). It is in this way that he hopes to establish a constancy of reference for terms used in opposing theories, 
despite the fact that in those theories different concepts (of the second kind) are attached to them (zzd., Chapter 3). Mary Hesse, in her 
The Structure of Scientific Inference (Berkeley, 1974), appears to develop a much more sophisticated variant of the same approach. In the 
analysis I have presented here, I have tried to show how theoretical terms can enjoy constancy of reference even if ail observations are 


“theory-laden.” 
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narrow type even though the characteristics of things 
of that type are not specified in the abstraction. Our 
present task, then, is to show how ordinary concepts, 
such as that of a falling body, can be in some respects 
hypostatically abstractive. For if they are, then each 
can be compatible with mutually incompatible 
concepts of its intensional object. And in that case, 
Galileo and his Aristotelian opponents, for example, 
could share a concept of falling bodies and still differ 
in their more specific conceptions of what falling is. 
At first glance it seems that we cannot extend our 
analysis of hypostatic abstraction to prescientific 
concepts. For it is precisely in terms of these concepts 
that we identify the phenomena from which the 
concepts of physical forces and fields, microphysical 
particles, chemical substances, and biological species 
are hypostatically abstracted. If the concepts of these 
phenomena are also hypostatic abstractions, then 
there must be a still more primitive level of 
phenomena from which those concepts were ab- 
stracted. And there is no more primitive level of 
phenomena. Besides, if there were, then those phe- 
nomena would either be mere appearances or physical 
realities, and we would confront the same problem 
over again at that level. But if we look at some 
examples, we will see how it is possible for our most 
primitive concepts to be hypostatic abstractions. 
What is a carpenter’s concept of length? He would 
find the Newtonian assumption, that length is 
independent of relative velocity, natural and Ein- 
stein’s contrary view amazing. But it would be 
inaccurate to say that his concept of length is 
Newtonian; for there is nothing in his work or 
experience that has required him to consider the 
differences different inertial frames of reference 
would make. What he does assume is that the length 
he measures is the same as that which other carpenters 
measure (in each case by laying a yardstick along 
side of the object measured: hence, a yardstick at rest 
with respect to the object measured). For if they come 
up with different answers, he believes that at least one 
of them is mistaken or that the object has expanded 
or contracted between measurings. So he conceives of 
length as something real; it is not just whatever it 
seems to be to any particular person. But what is this 
“something”? What does he conceive it to be? He 
conceives of it only as that which is measured (i.e., by 
such familiar techniques as those involving 
yardsticks). This concept is a hypostatic abstraction 
since it identifies length in terms of something else to 
which length is presumed to be related (the activity 
of measuring and the results thereof). And it is a 
concept shared by those who (say, in 1905) might 
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have disagreed about whether length does or does not 
vary with a body’s velocity relative to the frame of 
reference. 

Consider, also, the ordinary concep: of weight. 
Weight is what we feel when we try to lift something, 
the weights of things are what we compere by lifting 
each or by balancing them on a straight bar placed 
across a fulcrum, and, in more sophisticated days, 
weight is what we measure on a balance or on a 
spring scale. Like its length, the weight of a thing is 
assumed not to vary from one observer zo the next 
and to exist even when it is not being felt >r measured. 
The weight of a body is that which would be felt by one 
trying to lift the body and it is that which-would result 
in a certain measure when measured on a spring 
scale, etc. What this is—whether it is zross matter 
seeking its natural place at the center of: he cosmos or 
the mutual attraction of the mass of the Earth and the 
mass of the body—is left unspecified. Hence, this 
unspecific, hypostatically abstractive concept of 
weight is compatible with the theo-ies both of 
Aristotle and of Newton. But weight, so-conceived, is 
not a mere appearance: it is presumed to 3ẹ something 
real, a physical quantity of some specific but 
unspecified nature. It is about its specific nature that 
Aristotle and Newton differ. 

In all such cases, the concepts in qu2stion can be 
explicated only in terms of the activities and 
experiences, including especially the verbal reports, 
of those who employ the concepts. These concepts are 
implicit hypostatic abstractions from those activities 
and experiences. Because the abstraction is implicit, 
it does not require a prior conceptualization of that 
from which the abstraction is made. -rdeed, if we 
asked the ordinary person to describe tke activities of 
weighing, of measuring length, etc. he would proba- 
bly use the concepts of weight and length in framing 
his answer. Our explication of an ordinary concept, 
therefore, is not ordinary. It is info-med by our 
scientific theories and our philosophica. reflections. 
In this respect we are somewhat like the cultural 
anthropologist, who uses sophisticated tools to de- 
scribe primitive cultures. But we are aot making a 
cross-cultural comparison of concepts. The concepts 
of length and weight explicated here are cultural 
entities developed in a social context. Heence, they are 
the same for virtually everyone brouzht up in the 
same society. And, at least in respect to such concepts, 
the Macedonian society of Aristotles boyhood is 
continuous with the societies in which Newton, 
Einstein, and Niels Bohr were reared. Therefore, 
these thinkers share certain concepts of that about the 
specific nature of which they differ. 
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On the view presented here, alternative theories 
about the same things, basic or not, remain in one 
sense incommensurable. They allow us to view these 
things in quite different ways, requiring something 
like a gestalt switch as we pass from one to the other. 
Even the ontological category under which something 
is to be conceived can differ from one theory to 
another. Thus, even in the not-so-basic example of 
theories of heat, heat is to be conceived in the one as 
a substance and in the other as a quantity of motion. 
And what Aristotle conceives of in terms of qualities 
and entelechies, Galileo conceives of in terms of 
mathematically describable relations. But opposing 
theories are not incommensurable in the sense that 
there are no concepts, compatible with both theories, 
through which to identify their common subject- 
matter. What has been a confusing, and I think 
remains a remarkable, factor is that the concepts 
common to opposing theories do not determine the 
general categories under which the same subject is to 
be conceived. This is possible only because these 
shared concepts identify their objects indirectly and 
not by specifying their characteristics. Thus it is that 
the conceptual shifts, from one theory to another 
theory of the same thing, can be so fundamental and 
so dizzying. 

The present view also resolves the question whether 
it is concepts or theories that change. When scientists 
of different persuasions are arguing with one another 
or are addressing a neutral audience, they must use 
the hypostatic abstractions on which all agree and 
they must present their contrary views as different 
theories about that which is identified in those 
abstractions. Thus, the caloric theorist: “I say that 
heat (i.e. the cause of XYZ) is an imponderable 
substance, while he says that it is some sort of motion.” 
But when addressing others of his own persuasion a 
scientist will ordinarily employ the richer concepts 
on which they agree. Thus, the caloricist to his 
research associates: “We need to determine whether 
the amount of caloric in a body of given temperature 
is relative to its mass or to its volume.” Hence, as one’s 
theory about X changes (where X is identified by 
hypostatic abstraction) so also one’s concept of X will 
change (where by ‘concept of X’ we do not mean a 
hypostatic abstraction). 

Again, on the present view it is easy to see how we 
can say not only that there is first one and then 
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another concept of X but also that the concept of X has 
changed. The latter locution seems to suggest that 
concepts are substantial entities that can change in 
quality while remaining numerically one. That of 
course would be false, but something analogous is the 
case. The hypostatic abstraction remains the same 
while it collects or loses different more specific 
characterizations of its intensional object. Our total 
concept of X—which we refer to as the concept of X— 
is the union of the hypostatic abstraction and any of 
these other, more specific concepts which we, at the - 
time, accept. To speak of the concept of X as changing 


is to speak as if the hypostatic abstraction were the 


essence of our total concept of X; and, in a 
methodological but not in a systemic sense, it is the 
essence. 


IX 


I do not have room here to show in detail that the 
present view resolves Feyerabendian difficulties about 
how theories are tested against theory-laden obser- 
vations. But the drift of the argument I would like to 
make can perhaps be indicated briefly. First, while 
not accepting Feyerabend’s tendency to read uncon- 
scious Aristotelianism into common sense, I go at least 
as far as he in recognizing that even our most 
primitive observations presuppose the truth of theory- 
like logically contingent general propositions. Thus, 
to speak of weight is to assume that closely similar 
results tend to be obtained by different observers 
hefting, balancing, or weighing on scales the same 
objects. Second, these “theoretical” assumptions, 
implicit in even our most primitive observations, are 
tested by those observations themselves. If, for 
example, observations of the weight of things began 
to vary erratically from one observer to the next or 
from one technique of weight-determination to 
another or from one moment to the next, then we 
would have reason to doubt the assumptions made in 
our talk of weight: we would begin to doubt whether 
there was anything in reality corresponding to our 
hypostatically abstractive concept of weight. Since, 
in fact, there is an incalcuably extensive agreement 
among our observations and since the many excep- 
tional cases appear to be systematic and, therefore, 
accountable within the framework of the general 
agreement, we have no doubt that space, time, weight, 
length, heat, colors, and so on are all physically real. 

Third, hypostatically abstractive concepts alone 


€ Cf. the contributions of Wilfrid Sellars and Robert W. Binkley to Pearce and Maynard, eds., Conceptual Change (Dordrecht and Boston, 
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make some observations possible. To be able to 
measure weight, or to see that a flung stone has fallen, 
and where it has fallen, one needs no scientific theory 
of weight or of falling bodies. Suppose that Galileo 
had actually carried out his thought-experiment of 
dropping a stone from the top of the mast ofa moving 
ship, and suppose he had cajoled some scholastic 
doctors into accompanying him. He, they, and the 
simple sailors could all agree that the stone fell at the 


foot of the mast—falling here conceived of in the ~ 


common way. But, now, in Galileo’s theory, falling as 
conceived of in that theory is identical with falling in 
the common sense of that term, while, on the 
Aristotelians’ theory, falling as they conceive of it is 
also identical with falling as commonly conceived. 
Therefore, what Galileo’s theory predicts about 
falling conceived of in Galileo’s specific way it also 
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predicts about falling conceived of in the ordinary 
way. And similarly for the Aristotelians. Hence, so 
far as there can ever be a “crucial experiment,” here 
we have one. For the two theories yield different 
predictions about what will be observed in the neutral 
terms of our ordinary concepts. We see, then, how the 
vague ideas of common sense provide grit sufficient to 
test the thecries that could replace them with more 


specific concepts.’ 


Fourth, if there is something-or-other that accounts 
for certain phenomena, then it must be of some 
specific nature. To discover that nature confirms the 
original suspicion. Hence, our original hypostatic 
abstractions are further confirmed in being su- 
perceded by more specific concepts. Physical realism 
itself is a meta-scientific but empirical hypothesis 
confirmed by the progress of inquiry. 


Recewed November 12, 1979 


7 Feyerabend, in one of his various attempts to explain how there can be evidence for deciding between incommensuzable theories, 
presents an analogous account (Feyerabend, “Reply to Criticism,” in Cohen and Wartofsky, eds., Boston Studies in the Philosophy of Science, 
Vol. II [New York, 1965], pp. 232-233}. But he is constrained by his views to suppose that the observation sentences that wculd be uttered 
by theorists of different persuasions could have ne common meaning for them. Thus, it ts left to seem miraculous that the same sentence 
could, as interpreted in the one theory, count for that theory and, as interpreted in the other theory, count against the other. How did all 


of that come about? 
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VII NOMINALISM BY THEFT 


RICHARD CREATH 


Be RUSSELL once disparaged a phil- 
osophic view by claiming that it had all the 
advantages of theft over honest toil.! While I would 
not as a general rule want to recommend theft, 
philosophic or otherwise, it does seem to me that there 
are sometimes extenuating circumstances. Philosoph- 
ically at least these are hard times, and it won’t do 
any harm at least to consider all of our options. 


The plot I have in mind is roughly this: The aim - 


of nominalism can be achieved by brazenly insisting 
that terms which purportedly denote abstract entities 
in fact denote nothing at all. This saves us from the 
toil of finding concreta for such terms to denote. The 
mathematical and set theoretical language involved 
is so useful, however, that it would be a shame to give 
it up as either false or meaningless. Hence, an 
_alternative truth theory for such sentences must be 
devised, and this can be accomplished by a theft no 
_ less brazen than the first. This in turn will require 
certain departures from orthodoxy on the issue of 
ontological commitment. If successful the program 
outlined will show that in philosophy, no less than in 
politics, if the crime is sufficiently large, one can not 
only avoid prosecution but do so with éclat. 

There are many forms of nominalism defended in 
various ways.” For the purposes of this paper, 
however, nominalism will be taken to be the 
avoidance of any ontological commitment to abstract 
entities. This form of nominalism is often said to be 
the denial that there are any abstract entities, but 
because of some difficulties with the phrase ‘there are’ 
which will emerge later, this formulation will be set 
aside. 

Framing the issue in terms of ontological commit- 
ment and abstractness requires some remarks about 
both. The issue of ontological commitment will be 
examined later. The issue of abstractness, however, 
can be dealt with immediately though more briefly. 
Succinctly put, an abstract entity is one which is not 


in the causal order with me, or alterratively one 
which is not in space and time. (I tzke, without 
present argument, these two formulations to be 
equivalent.) It may be that for some ostersible entities 
we are unsure whether they are in the zausal order 
and I urge only that we be likewise unsure whether 
to consider such items abstract and unsure whether 
the nominalist must shun them. However imprecise 
around the edges, this criterion is sufficiently clear for 
present purposes. Such traditional object- as numbers, 
sets or classes, propositions, and properties are all 
counted as abstract while physical objeccs and events 
are counted as concrete. Nor does the criterion imply 
that mental events are in any way abstract. 

There are strong reasons for the nominalism being 
advanced, and these reasons are chiefy epistemic. 
Whereas concreta causally impinge on Lnowers, thus 
influencing and partially bringing about beliefs 
concerning those objects, abstracta have, indeed could 
have, no such causal powers. The causal connection 
in the case of concreta offers some hope of providing 
an account of how it is that our knowlecge reflects or 
corresponds to an independent reality. The nature of 
this reflection or correspondence is mot yet fully 
understood and it does seem that when explicated it 
will prove to be quite complex. While cuz understand- 
ing here, even for concreta, is highly programmatic, 
at least there is some program, some sketch ready to 
be filled in. 

In the case of abstracta, however, it i a very much 
more difficult matter because of the absence of any 
causal connection which might produc: it to explain 
why there should be any such ccrrespondence 
between our beliefs and the objects of tose beliefs. It 
is just too implausible to assume that such a 
correspondence is the result of either a happy accident 
or some preestablished harmony. 

Nor will it do to blandly assume, as did the 
developers of contemporary semantic ~heory such as 


1 Russell, Bertrand : Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (New York, 1919), p. 71. 

2 Among these are the almost-esthetic principle that we ought in general to make as few ontological commitments as possible either on 
the (usually unsupported) ground that theories which do so are simpler or for the reason that by mentioning fewer objects we have fewer 
opportunities for making mistakes. This latter is apparently Russell’s view in “The Philosophy of Logical Atom-sm” (in Logie and 
Knowledge, ed. by R. C. Marsh, p. 280.) There is also an important form of nominalism which is a restriction, not on tke kind of entity to 
which we ought to be committed, but rather on the constructional resources permitted in framing our theories (see especially Nelson 
Goodman, Problems and Projects [New York, 1972], pp. 149-201.) None of the three forms mentioned here need invelve a rejection of 
abstract entities. While I share some of these views I wonder to what extent such views can be supported by compellirg arguments. 
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Carnap, Hempel, Tarski, and Church, that there are 
so many domains of abstract entities lying about that 
no matter how we lay down a (consistent) axiom 
system it is bound to correspond to one or other of 
them and that this lucky domain becomes thereby the 
one that the axiom system is about, the one wherein 
the descriptive terms denote. It is not always fully 
appreciated how embarrassing these ontological 
riches are. In the first place the very existence of these 
multitudinous domains seems to depend on a mere 
assumption which is in turn motivated only by our 
intense desire to escape a predicament of our own 
making. More importantly, because the approach 
makes the denotation of terms for abstracta dependent 
on the notion truth (the axioms describe whatever 
would make those axioms true), any suggestion that 
the notion of denotation could in turn illuminate the 
truth of such sentences would be highly misleading. 

One way of avoiding the difficulty of accounting 
for the correspondence between, say, mathematical 
sentences and some domain of abstracta would be to 
avoid talking about abstracta altogether. The very 
question of such a correspondence would thereby not 
arise. This approach is the very essence of nominalism. 
Whether the nominalist program can succeed or 
progress more readily than its Platonist rival remains 
to be seen. We can be blamed only if we do not try. 

Rather than confronting the whole array of 
abstract entities, we can begin by focusing our 
attention on perhaps the most important example: 
mathematical objects, i.e., numbers. Even within 
mathematics it is customary and useful to distinguish 
pure from applied mathematics. We will treat the 
former of these first. 

If we want to avoid talking about numbers, we 
must certainly insist that any mathematical terms we 
would wish to use do not denote numbers. Since 
mathematics ts so useful for such wholesome work as 
physics, this has usually meant the troublesome (but 
honest) toil of searching for other objects for the terms 
- to denote. It is possible, of course, to reinterpret 
mathematics into set theory (in several ways), but sets 
are every bit as abstract as numbers. We must be 
grateful for whatever light these reinterpretations 
can shed on the interrelation between mathematics 
and set theory, but the epistemic motivation behind 
nominalism is left completely untouched. 

Attempts to systematically reinterpret mathemat- 
ical sentences within concrete domains have all 
seemed to be severely and painfully restrictive. Even 
when all of constructable mathematics can be rescued, 
the fragment preserved is not nearly as useful, for say 
physics, as classical mathematics would have been. 
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Nevertheless I am inclined to suspect that physics and 
everyday life could survive these limitations, but I see 
no reason why it should be forced to accept the 
restrictions if some epistemologically sound alterna- 
tive can be found. 


I. PURE MATHEMATICS - 


We can sever the connection between mathemati- 
cal discourse and the supposed domain of abstract 
entities denoted by that discourse by the simple 
expedient of denying that the individual and predi- 
cate constants of pure mathematics denote at all. 
‘Thus whatever one thinks of the sentence ‘Two is a 
number’, it represents no extra-linguistic fact ; indeed, 
neither it nor its component terms represent anything 
at all. It may seem that a crime of considerable 
violence against both mathematics and semantical 
theory has just been suggested. Thus may be, but I 
would urge only that it is a crime for which we may 
be able to escape punishment. We will, however, need 
to make the deed look more respectable. 

Since current truth theory for sentences including 
mathematical ones is framed in terms of the denota- 
tions of the expressions involved, obviously some 
adjustment must be made. We could sweep away 
mathematical truth altogether, but this would be 
murder rather than theft. Besides, we wanted math- 
ematics to do certain wholesome work in physics. The 
alternative is to amend the truth theory so that a 
mathematica! sentence can be true though none of its 
terms denote. Making an adjustment in the semantics 
of mathematics of other abstract discourse need not 
affeet the semantics for concrete discourse. We can, 
and for present purposes will, leave the usual 
denotational semantics intact for concrete terms. 

The question before us now is how we can make an 
assignment of truth values to the sentences of pure 
mathematics without appealing to denotation. At the 
risk of covering one theft with a second, we can make 
the assignment utterly without toil, honest or other- 
wise: we can simply assign the value truth to the 
axioms of any desired mathematical axiom system, 
assign the value truth to any syntactic consequence of 
those axioms, and assign the value false to the 
negation of any truth so established. 

Notice that with the right choice of an axiom 
system this preserves virtually all of classical mathe- 
matics. Avoiding any restriction to constructable 
domains has the considerable virtue of allowing the 
system to be used readily and freely in physics. Given 
Gédel’s results, the approach. would seem to leave 
some mathematical sentences without truth values. 
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Such sentences are never used in physics or elsewhere; 
since they are undemonstrable there would be no 
point in employing them. There are no independent 
mathematical facts, so no such facts are left unrepre- 
sented by not assigning truth values in these cases. 

Semantics is sometimes said to be the theory of the 
relation between expressions and their denotata or 
what those expressions are about. On this basis it may 
well be argued (incorrectly) that I have given no 
semantics for pure mathematics at all. Of course, to 
say that an expression does not denote is to give a 
theory of its denotation every bit as much as to assign 
it some object or value in the domain. 

Perhaps more importantly, however, semantics 
should be equated with truth theory, including the 
theory of how those truth values are assigned. 
Naturally, if the only viable truth theory is built on 
the notion of denotation, then such a semantics would 
include a theory of denotation. But if we should 
choose a semantics, i.e., assignment of truth values, 
for certain sentences which does not involve any 
appeal to denotation, then omitting a denotation 
theory for such sentences would not in any way be a 
defect of such a semantics. 

Having assigned the value true to the usual 
statements of pure mathematics it may be wondered 
whether I have not defeated my original purpose of 
avoiding ontological commitment to such abstracta 
as numbers. After all I would be committed to the 
truth of (in pidgin logic) ‘(4x) x is a number’ which 
on certain well-known and widely accepted theories 
of ontological commitment is so committed to at least 
one abstract entity. Obviously, some change will have 
to be made in the received view on ontological 
commitment. The desired effect is that we be 
committed to concreta but not to abstracta. The 
proposed semantical theory allows us to put this in a 
different way: we want to be committed to the 
denotata of terms in simple true sentences but not to 
anything else. 

This strongly suggests that we might allow deno- 
tation to be the’ bearer of ontological commitment 
rather than quantifiers. Thus, ‘Albert is a fox’ is 
ontologically committing to foxes because ‘Albert’ 
denotes while ‘Two is a number’ is not so committing 
because ‘two’ does not denote. 

We can in turn say that ‘(dx) x is a fox’ is 
ontologically committing because all of its true 
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instances would be, but ‘(4x) x is a number is not so 
committing because none of its true imtences is. It 
should be noted that these remarks do ro affect the 
issue of whether to take a substitutional :rterpretation 
of the quantifiers. 

These remarks are by no means intemced to be a 
general theory of ontological commitirent, though 
they can be extended in interesting wa~s to more 
complicated sentences. The simple examples, how- 
ever, are sufficient for the programmatic purpose of 
this paper in that they indicate how om: can both 
accept a sentence as true and deny that it is 
ontologically committing. 

It will not do to object that ‘(dx) x is a number’ is 
true if and only if there is a number (or tkere really is 
a number, whatever that ‘really’ is supposed to mean), 
for I can cheerfully concede the biconci-ional. The 
question is what ‘there is’ comes to in En¢]sh or in the 
notation. We are free to develop our «mcerstanding 
of what that comes to, and what it comes to may be 
very different in, say, mathematics tazn what it 
comes to in physics or ordinary life. 

These remarks do not form a theory of denotation 
either, but interestingly enough the way is left open 
to construe denotation as some very eladcrate sort of 
causal connection between the objects denoted and 
proper uses of the denoting expressicrs.* Any such 
theory of denotation is well beyond the sope of this 
paper. 

Finally, it must not be thought that the proposed 
truth theory for mathematics necessitaze3 an unnat- 
ural bifurcation of semantics or even anv ambiguity 
with respect to the quantifiers. I do not know how one 
would want to go about counting meanings, but 
clearly the quantifiers are not ambigvou: in the way 
that ‘true’ is often said to be ambizucus in some 
Tarski-type semantics. i 

Admittedly different, even differərt sorts of, 
semantical rules are used in interpretir g the quanti- 
fiers. This, however, is in no way object cnable. After 
all, theoretical terms in science are cf'en said to be 
interpreted partially via their connectinas with each 
other (implicit definition) and partizl-y via their 
connections with observation terms (ccr-espondence 
rules). Even observation terms suca zs ‘red’ and 
‘green’ might be said to be interpretec >artially via 
meaning postulates, e.g., “Nothing is both red and 
green’ and partially via a direct, osterstv= connection 


3 Quine’s well-known argument against analyticity [that though for some language we are told via a recursive lstng which of its 
sentences are analytic we would not thereby be any the wiser about what this feature of analyticity is which is being ascribed] applies 
with equal force against denotation. The causal theory envisioned would have the virtue that it would avoid sw h criticism. The 
suggestion here is interestingly similar to, but is nef to be identified with, causal theories of reference (as opposed to denstztion) which are 


being explored by Donnellan and by Kripke. 
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with experience. Surely these terms are not thereby 
made ambiguous. 

Again I admit that the semantical theory put 
forward employs radically different sorts of semanti- 
cal rules, or alternatively that it assign truth values in 
mathematics and in ordinary discourse in radically 
different ways. But this is not an admission of 
wrongdoing. It would seem that we discover, and 
defend, mathematical and ordinary truths in quite 
-different ways. Where semantical theory can reflect 
important epistemic differences this should be inter- 
preted as a virtue rather than a vice. 

The usefulness of pure mathematical discourse 
arises from its ability tosyntactically model important 
discourse of a non-mathematical sort. For example, 
talk purportedly about certain complex arrays of 
ordered triples of real numbers can be a suggestive 
analog of talk about the distances between physical 
objects. Whether there is an analogy and if so of what 
sort, is, of course, an empirical matter, but whatever 
the analogy between the systems of discourse, it holds 
whether or not that mathematical talk denotes 
anything at all. 

Another use of mathematical terms and truths 
appears in the formulation of quantitative physical 
predicates, i.e., in applied mathematics, and to this 
we now turn. 


TI. APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


So far, our discussion has been limited to pure 
mathematics, i.¢., to sentences whose only predicates 
and individual constants appear in the mathematical 
axioms. If we are to get away without ontological 
commitment to mathematical objects, we must show 
that our theory can be extended to include applied 
mathematics. Consider the following sentences: 


(1) There are exactly three books on the table. 
(2) The table is one meter long. 
(3) The stone has a mass of two kilograms. 


Each of these sentences seems to be (and on standard 
accounts is) about numbers among other things. Our 
discussion of pure mathematics leaves these wholly 
untouched. Such sentences will follow from no 
standard set of mathematical axioms, yet under 
familiar circumstances such sentences are true. 

Even on standard accounts, sentences of applied 
mathematics are not what they might seem.* It might 
appear that they are about a special kind of abstract 
entity, the impure numbers: in this case three books, 
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one meter, and two kilograms respectively. On the 
standard account, however, (1), (2) and (3) get 
construed as: 


(1.1) The number of books on the table is three. 
(2.1) The length in meters of the table is one. 
(3.1) The mass in kilograms of the stone is two. 


In a sense the peculiarity or “impurity” of the 
numerical expression is absorbed into the predicate. 
The semantical structure imputed to these sentences 
by the standard account is illustrated by the following 
expressions (in the usual pidgin logic): 


(1.2) N (the group of books on the table, 3) 
(2.2) Lm (the table, 1) 
(3.2) M, (the stone, 2) 


or expressed in functional terms 


(1.3) N (the group of books on the table) =3 
(2.3) Lm (the table) =1 
(3.3) Mp, (the stone) =2 


If we are to escape prosecution for the theft 
surrounding our nominalism we must avoid both 
impure numbers and the standard reduction of them. 
Very briefly the strategy will be to absorb the 
numerical expression into the predicate and then to 
give a semantical theory for such predicates according 
to which no reference to numbers or other abstracta 
is involved. 

In essence we will be assimilating the highly 
artificial (2.1) to (2) rather than vie versa. In 


(2) The table is one meter long. 


we will treat ‘is one meter long’ as a complex 
predicate, just as it appears to be. The complexity is 
at least syntactical as the expression is composed of a 
numerical expression, ‘one’, combined with some sort 
of frame, ‘is _____ meter (s) long’. Obviously there are 
an infinite number of such complex predicates, 
corresponding to each of the numerals which can go 
in the blank. 

The question of whether such syntactically complex 
expressions are semantically primitive, however, is a 
red herring. The criterion of primitiveness can be 
chosen so as to achieve either result. What is not a 
matter of indifference is that it must be possible to 
provide a semantical theory for such predicates which 
can be stated with finite means. Of course, if we are 
to achieve our nominalistic ends the semantica! 
theory must not presuppose that the numerals 
designate anything (or at least not anything abstract). 


4 For a good presentation of the standard account see Quine’s “Ontological Reduction and the World of Numbers” in Ways of Paradox 
(New York 1966), pp. 199-200. The source of this account is Carnap’s Physikalische Begriffsbildung (Karlsruhe, 1926). 
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In what follows I will sketch enough of such a 
semantical theory to carry the conviction that such a 
program could be carried out. That sketch consists 
basically in an application of the theory of measure- 
ment for semantical purposes. Like classic accounts of 
measurement it will consist of three parts concerning 
sentences expressing the results of counting, of direct 
measurement, and of indirect measurement. 


III. COUNTING SENTENCES 


Counting the objects or events in some group 
presupposes that those objects or events have already 
been individuated and that the boundaries ‘of the 
group (a concretum) have been delimited. Since our 
concern with counting arises in the context of applied 
mathematics we will be interested in finite groups. 
For finite cases, however, numerical expressions can 
be systematically avoided, in well-known ways, in 
favour of quantifiers and the identity symbol. Thus 


There are two books 
becomes 


(dx) (3y) (Bx: By) : ~x=y) - (Wz) (Bz> (z=xvz=)))) 


Cases such as (1) are more complicated, but for 
present purposes, not interestingly so. 

Without rejecting this approach, it will be better 
for the aims of this essay to follow the alternative of 
saying that for a group to have n things in it is for it 
to be possible to correlate the things in the group with 
the natural numbers up to n. Due to the apparent 
reference to abstracta this may seem to be a step 
backward, but this need not be a permanent obstacle. 

Since we are interested in finite counting it would 
be equally acceptable to correlate the objects with the 
natural (canonical) numerals up to ‘n’. The numerals 
must be restricted to canonical ones so that we do not 
meet ‘2’, ‘1+ 1’ and ‘6/3’ on the way to ‘3’. It makes no 
difference which list we choose so long as it has a first 
entry, cach entry has exactly one successor, and ‘n’ is 
always the (n+1)th entry. Thus the apparent 
reference to abstracta in finite counting sentences is 
inessential. This result can be summarized by saying 
that a group has members just in case it is eguinumerous 
with the positive canonical numerals up to and 
including ‘n’. ‘Equinumerous’, of course, involves no 
reference to abstracta, either numbers or otherwise. 
Equinumerousity is established by counting, ie., by 
successively pointing to each object in the group 
(repeating none) while saying the positive canonical 
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numerals in order. The group has n members iff ‘n’ is 
the last numeral uttered. 

Are these counting sentences then abau! numerals? 
Do the numerals they contain really denote, in the 
matertal mode, the numerals themselves’? Not neces- 
sarily. There would, of course, be nothing Platonistic 
about reference to numerals, but even kere we still 
don’t have to say that the numerals dencte anything 
at all. The numeral # can be absorbed as a 
nondenoting part of a complex pred:cate ‘has n 
members’. The fact that there are infinitely many 
such cardinality predicates requires that the condi- 
tions of their application be stated simultaneously. 
This can be done with substitutional quantification. 
Indeed, over the past several paragraphs we have 
already been using such a device whi e implicitly 
quantifying into quotation. The alleged difficulties of 
substitutional quantification do not arise here. 

We can now state, with finite means and without 
reference to abstracta, a semantical theory for the 
cardinality predicates. Using Kripke’s notation for 
substitutional quantification (where ‘IP is the substi- 
tutional universal quantifier and ‘>’ is the substitu- 
tional particular quantifier) : 


(IIa) (IIn)i‘a has n members’ is true iff a is 
equinumerous with the positive canonical numerals 
up to and including ‘n’) 


Given the possibility of semantical treories even 
roughly along these lines, we have mc reason to 
suppose that for counting sentences num :rical expres- 
sions must designate anything at all. if -he suggested 
nominalism must fail it must do so elsev-Lere. 


IV. Drrect MEASUREMENT SENTENCES 


Direct measurement concerns the adzlication of 
quantitative values to individual cbjzcts. Not all 
methods of such application can be called direct, and 
those methods, whether direct or indirect, presuppose 
counting, so neither this section nor the next can be 
read in isolation. The question of quantitative 
measures is even more pressing for ou` nominalism 
than was the question of counting becaase no analog 
of the quantifier and identity symbel analysis is 
available. 

In dealing with quantitative measures we will 
employ the same strategy we elected icr counting: 
find non-quantitative concepts with whose help the 
quantitative concepts can be defined without appeal- 
ing to abstracta. As before it will be rezessary here 
only to sketch to show that the semantical aims can be 
carried out. 
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Happily, a good deal of work has already been 
done on quantitative concepts especially in the 
writings of Hempel and Carnap. Their chief 
examples are mass and length, and we shall follow 
them in this. 

Hempel tells® us that in order to form a quantitative 
concept we must first have a, (non-quantitative) 
comparative concept. That comparative concept 
consists of two relations, one of coincidence (C) and 
one of precedence (P), which meet certain conditions: 
C must be transitive, symmetric, and reflexive, and P 
must be transitive, C-irreflexive (i.e., (Vx)(Vy)[Cxy> 
~ Pxy]), and C-connected (ie. (Vx)(Vy)[~Cxy> 
(Pxy v Pyx)]). C and P are thus analogous to the 
identity relation and the is-less-than relation of 
familiar mathematical discourse. 

The features listed are general features which any 
relations of coincidence and precedence must exhibit 
in order to form a comparative concept. Specifically, 
for the concept of mass, has the same mass as and has less 
mass than will serve as the coincidence and precedence 
relations, respectively. These should be considered 
theoretical concepts tied to the action of pan balances 
or other devices in familiar ways. I say theoretical 
because balances or whatever else is taken as the 
observational counterpart of has the same mass as is not 
in general transitive due to the imperfection both of 
the equipment, eg., pan balances, and of our 
discriminatory powers.’ 

It is important to note that the comparative 
concept, in this case of mass, is completely non- 
quantitative; it neither includes nor presupposes even 
an apparent reference to numbers. Thus, we are free 
to use comparative concepts in stating the truth 
conditions for sentences involving quantitative 
concepts. 

The comparative concept of mass, however, is not 
by itself sufficient to form the corresponding quanti- 
tative concept. To achieve that the comparative 
concept must be supplemented, first, by a standard 
with an assigned value, e.g., the International 
Prototype Kilogram having a mass of 1 kilogram 
and, second, by a procedure for combining objects 
that meets certain conditions. These conditions 
guarantee that the method of combining objects is, in 
specified ways, analogous to addition. 

If we let ‘(aod)’ denote the object formed by 
combining a and 6 in the specified way, then we can 
specify the analogy to addition simply by saying that 
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the method of combination must be such that the 
following are true (where ‘C’ and ‘P’ represent the 
coincidence and precedence relations.) 


(Vx) (Vy) C(x o y) ( 0 x) 

(Vx) (Wy) (Vz) C(x o (y o z)){((x0 9) o z) 

(Vx) (Vy) (Wu) (Vo) [(Cxy- Cuv) > C(x o u) (y o v)] 
(Vx) (Wy) (Vu) (Vo) [(Cxy : Puv) > P(x o u) (y ° v)} 
(Vx) (Wy) (Vu) (Vo) [(Pxy- Puv) > P(x o u) (y ° 2)] 
(Vx) (Vy) (Vz) [Cxy > Px(y © z}] 

(Vx) (Wy) [Pay > (dz) Cy(x o z)] 


Finding a mode of combination which satisfies 
these conditions which is suitable for the concept of 
mass is relatively easy, for any whole, c, which consists 
exclusively of a and b, where a and 4 have no part in 
common, is suitable as (aob). Let us call that whole the 
join of a and b and indicate this as follows: c= (aj b). 

In addition to the join of two specified objects we 
will also want to speak of the join of any number of 
replications of a given object. To do so we need to 
know that 


x 15 the replication of y just in case x has the same mass 
asy 


and that 


x is a join of n replications of z just in case x is a whole 
consisting exclusively of n non-overlapping parts 
each of which is a replication of z. 


Now we are in a position to state the conditions of 
applicability of the quantitative concept of mass, but 
to do so we shall have to depart slightly from 
Hempel’s discussion of the matter. This is because 
Hempel analyses quantitative terms as functions used 
to form (ostensible) names of numbers. Thus, in 
analyzing 


(3) The stone has a mass of ine kilograms 
as 
(3.3) M, (the stone) =2 


Hempel construes ‘Mp as functor having the sense of 
‘the mass in kilograms of”. 

Obviously we can’t do this, so our strategy will be 
to absorb the numerical expression into a predicate, 
thus yielding 


(3.4) M? (the stone) 


where ‘M? is a (complex) one place predicate 
meaning the same as ‘has a mass of two kilograms’. 


> See especially Hempel: Fundamentals of Concept Formation (Chicago, 1952), pp. 50-78, and Carnap's es Foundations of Physics 


(New York, 1966), pp. 51-104. 
® Hempel, loc cit. 
7 Of Hempel, op. cit., p. 60. 
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Since there will be infinitely many predicates like 
‘MẸ? corresponding to each of the numerals which 
can replace ‘2’ we shall have to state the conditions of 
application for all of them simultaneously. This is 
done as follows (where the objectual variables range 
over all objects [in this case all physical objects] to 
which mass predicates appropriately apply, and the 
substitutionally bound variables have as substituends 
all numerical expressions) ; 


(Mr) (Vx) (Ey) M(x) 

(M2) (IIx) (Vy) (ME) > (Iz) (x = z- MiO) 

(M3) (Yx) (Yy) (x has the same mass as y == (Èz) x 
x (Mi(x) + Mi(y))) 

(M4) (Vx) (Vy) (xhas less mass than y = (22z(2Lw) x 
x (M§(x) © MYO) +z < w))) 

(M5) (Vx) (Yy) z) (Mw) ((~x overlaps y:Mọ 
(x)) > (MO) =E MEM (xjy))) 

(M6) M (the International Prototype Kilogram) 


(Mı) and (M2) state explicitly the existence and 
uniqueness conditions, respectively, implicit in the 
usual appeal to the mass of an object. (M3), (M5), and 
(M6) correspond to the rule of equality, rule of 
additivity, and unit rule respectively, in classical 
accounts of measurement. 

If circumstances are propitious, which in fact seems 
to be the case, these conditions allow us to determine 
for each of infinitely many quantitative mass predi- 
cates whether it applies to a given object. __ 

This method of direct measurement has certain 
limitations. The procedure as it stands assigns only 
rational values to the objects. Any desired degree of 
accuracy can be achieved, of course, but extension of 
the method to irrational and even transcendental 
values can and must be achieved by indirect 
measurement. This will be discussed later. 

The choice of mass as the quantitative concept to 
be defined was only for illustrative purposes. The 
concept of length, for example, can be specified by a 
procedure analogous to that given above. Instead of 
appealing to pan balances for the coincidence relation 
as in (M3) we could speak of actually bringing the 
pairs of points in question into spatial coincidence. 
Instead of the method of combination in (M5) we 
would have to appeal to laying pairs of points end to 
end along a line segment, and instead of (M6) we 
could assign a length to the Standard Meter Bar. I 
have no intention, however of attempting a full-scale 
discussion of the concept of length; the difficulties are 
enormous and the literature is extensive. I point out 
only that the approach used for mass can be 
generalized to other quantitative concepts as well. 


Returning to the example of mass, it is now possible 
to state truth conditions for atomic sentences involv- 
ing the quantitative mass predicates: 


(M) (Tx) (ly) (I1z)[(y is an integer - zis a positive 
integer) > {M(x} is true == the join of y 
replications of the International Prototype 
Kilogram has the same mass as the join of z 
replications of x}] 


Obviously this specifies truth conditions directly only 
for such sentences as may be said to he in fractional 
form. But such sentences have consequences, espe- 
cially given definitions for ‘join’, ‘replication’, and ‘is 


‘a join of n replication of’, as well as (M1) through 


(M6) all of which are included in the semantical 
theory. The fact that these fractional sentences have 
consequences is semantically important for as indi- 
cated in the discussion of pure mathematics: 


A sentence is true if and only if it is directly 
specified as such by the semantical theory or is a 
consequence of true sentences. 


A sentence is false if and only if it is the negation of 
a true sentence. 


The truth conditions for quantified mass sentences 
are thus extended to cover those for which the 
quantity is rational. For example if ‘MẸ! (ay is true 
then so is ‘M? (a)’ because the latter is a consequence 
of the former due to (M2). 


V. INDIRECT MEASUREMENT 


The semantical theory so far provided can quickly 
be extended to irrational and transcer.dental values. 
This is done, not by adding other direct truth 
conditions such as (M), but by expanding the 
consequence relations to permit familiar calculation 
procedures yielding the desired values. 

For example, suppose we have adequate direct 
measurement techniques for length. Suppose further 
that for some isosceles right triangle the legs are each 
one meter long. In such a case we should like to be 
able to conclude that the hypotenus= is v2 meters 
long. Alternatively if for some clcsed curve on a 
plane, every point on the curve is one meter from 
some single point, then we should like to be able to 
conclude that the curve is 2n meters long. Plainly 
what is needed in the semantical theory is enough of 
the principles of geometry to permit these 
calculations. 

If we can get irrational and transcendental values 
for length we can get them for other quantitative 
concepts as well. For example we could add to our 
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theory that in á homogeneous medium mass is 
proportional to volume. Ifa cylinder two meters high 
and two meters in diameter were made of such a 
substance, one cubic meter of which has a mass of two 
kilograms then the cylinder has a mass of 4n 
kilograms. 

These calculational devices can also be used to help 
apply even the rational values of mass to objects too 
large, too small, or too remote to measure directly. 
These possibilities need not detain us as our only 
present purpose is to show that it is at least possible to 
fashion a semantical theory out of the theory of 
measurement. That purpose is achieved by the outline 
presented so far. 

It may be argued that the direct and indirect 
methods of measurement never exhaust the meaning 
of quantitative terms. This is based on a sound insight, 
namely that we are always free to augment the 
methods of measurement, and that when we do this 
it is in general useful to use the same term. (A parallel 
would be using the same term, within standard 
philosophies of mathematics, for the natural number 
two, the rational number two, and the real number 
two.) While it is good to emphasize the continuities 
involved, especially at the level of lawlike generali- 
zations, this should not blind us to the changes that 
have occurred either. At any given time the quanti- 
tative concept is, so to speak, the sum of the methods 
for measuring It. 


VI. SuMMARY 


This started out to be a paper on nominalism; it 
still is. It was never any part of the program to prove 
that nominalism is correct or even more limitedly to 
prove that numerals do not denote abstract entities. 
Instead the intent was first to motivate one to want 
the fruits of nominalism and second to show that by 
devious means one could get away with plucking 
those fruits. If this is subornation, so be it. 


Arizona State Unwersity— Tempe 
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The question finally boiled down to whether we 
could get away with the denial that numerals denote 
anything. An affirmative answer to this was achieved 
only at the cost of hard if not honest toil. We had to 
examine both the cases of pure and of applied 
mathematics, and both were complicated. 

In the case of pure mathematics we proceeded by 
theft: we assigned the valuetruth to our favorite 
axioms and let syntactic consequence complete the 
assignment. This involved no appeal to denotation of 
individual terms at all. Approaching the problem in 
this way necessitated revising standard accounts of 
ontological commitment. In short we let denotation 
by constants be the bearer of ontological commitment. 
While, of course, there are numbers, we are free to 
develop our understanding what that ‘there are’ 
comes to. What it comes to Is that we have decided to 
assign the value truth to some sentences containing 
‘there are’; what it does not come to is any reflection 
of an independently existing entity. To this extent, 
and this extent only, I am denying (certain versions 
of) the correspondence theory of truth as it would 
apply to pure mathematics. 

With regard to applied mathematics the problem 
was again to show that denying that numerals denote 
need not preclude an adequate account of the truth 
of the sentences involved. The strategy was to show 
that the numerals, far from being denoting expres- 
sions, could be absorbed into the predicates them- 
selves. This left us with an infinitude of predicates, so 
the conditions of their applicability had to be specified 
simultaneously. 

There are I suppose two ways of looking at all this. 
One is that if the crime is sufficiently large one can 
avoid prosecution. The other is that if the operation 
is sufficiently enormous what was thought to be a 
crime turns out to be a virtue. The latter description 
is, of course, the better defense, so on advice of counsel 
that is my plea.® 


Recewed 9 August 1979 


3 Though I have suggested that this “theft” is highly unorthodox (and it is) lam not unaware how much it owes to classical formalism 
and to such works as Carnap’s “Empiricism, Semantics and Ontology” reprinted in Meaning and Necessity, 2nd ed. (Chicago, 1956). 
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VIII OMITTING, REFRAINING AND LETTING 
HAPPEN 


. DOUGLAS N. WALTON 


fi aim of this paper is to clarify the concepts of 

omissions, refrainings, forebearances, and other 
“negative actions,” and to study the relationships 
between these concepts and the notion of letting- 
happen. Of course, how one describes either of these 
families of concepts is very much dependent on how 
one understands the idea of an (active, positive) 
action. While trying to maintain as neutral a stance 
as possible on this quite general question insofar as is 
commensurate with a concentration on the study of 
omissions, inevitably we will be forced to base the 
analysis on particular assumptions about the logical 
form of positive action sentences. However, we will 
try to make these assumptions as clear as possible, and 
show how they fit into current work on the theory of 
action. 

It is important to study the language of omissions, 
inactions and not-doings for many reasons amongst 
which the law or torts is prominent, but our main 
motivation here will be to throw light on certain 
ethical problems in the philosophy of medicine. The 
primary question is whether there is a significant and 
clearly identifiable difference between the concepts 
of actively doing something and passively letting it 
happen. Related to this are the questions of whether 
letting-happen is a species of omission, and if so, what 
sort. 

The thesis of this paper is that letting-happen 
cannot always be treated as a species of omission, 
according to the most precise and favorable way of 
understanding these two concepts, even though 
sometimes, it does qualify as a kind of omission. We 
will distinguish between refraining and omitting, but 
our analysis will show both notions to be complex, 
and to admit of varieties. 


I. PRELIMINARIES ON ACTIONS 


The fundamental primitive notion will be that of 
some agent bringing it about that a proposition, p, q, 
7,..., is true at some time. A binary relation R called 
a relatedness relation is defined on the propositions—it 
is reflexive and symmetrical, but not transitive, and 


is interpreted as meaning “spatio-temporal nearness 
in an action-chain.” A relatedness relation Æ is 
defined on the molecular propositions cf a proposi- 
tional calculus called relatedness logic, wita 4 (negation) 
and — (implication) taken as primitive, as-follows: 
(1) pis true (false) just in case p is false (true), (2) p> 
q is true just in case p is related to g and it is not the 
case that is true and g is false. A reletedness logic, 
F, is shown sound and complete by Epstein (1979) 
and its applications to action theory are explored in 
a basic way in Walton (1979b). An ection chain is 
defined by transitive closure: if p, q, 7 ar2 points where 
actions may occur, and if p is related to g and q is 
related to r, we say that p is indirectly related to r. The 
key thing about this way of approaching actions is 
that we do not need to say that “If p -ken g” is true 
simply because g obtains if p does not. Rather, the 
truth of the conditional depends on tke relationship 
between p and g. “If Davidson turns on the light, 
Davidson warns a prowler” need not be always true 
if Davidson does not turn on the light. 

The second notion we take as primitive here is the 
binary relation that obtains when some agent brings 
it about that çg is true by bringing it about that p is 
true. However, we take it as a necessary condition of 
an agent’s bringing it about that ¢ by bringing it 
about that pthat pimplies g by relatedness implication. 
Consequently, if some agent brings it cbout that p by 
bringing it about that q, then p and g are on the same 
action chain. We may say there that q is level-generated 
from $ in the sense of Goldman (1970). We think of 
level-generation as a tree-structure—though other 
kinds of directed graphs may be adm_tted as well— 
following the treatments of Goldman (z970), Aqvist 
(1974), Lenk (1976), and Walton (1979b). Our 
treatment will be compatible with, but does not 
always follow the work of Pérn (197¢), (1974), and 
(1977). 

A most fundamental point 1s thet we need to 
distinguish between a unary operatcr “S brings it 
about that p” (for some agent, $) anda binary relation 
“S brings it about that g by bringing it about that p”. 
Numerous difficulties, some of which we will encoun- 
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ter here, have been brought against the whole project 
of applying the notion of ‘bringing about’ to the 
natural language of actions, but I have tried to cope 
with these problems in (1976) and (1979c) and some 
of them are dealt with in recent work of Pérn (1977). 

For example, how could we render “Cass walked 
to the store” as a bringing about? “Cass brought it 
about that Cass walked to the store” is not necessarily 
the same statement, and “Cass brought it about that 
a walking to the store took place” could be true if she 
forced Smith to walk to the store, unlike the original 
statement. These are questions about the expressive 
capacity of a language based on a primitive notion of 
‘bringing about’. 

My own solution to this kind of problem involves 
the notion of a pure action proposition defined in (1979c).' 
“Cass walked to the store” is a pure action proposition 
if, and only if; necessarily (Cass brought it about that 
Cass walked to the store if, and only if, Cass brought 
it about that Cass brought it about that Cass walked 
to the store). Pure action propositions give us a way’ 
of showing how the element of action enters into 
action sequences without having to postulate the 
highly puzzling notion of basic action. It will also 
help us to study negative actions, as we will see. 

In relatedness logic we do not have as theorems 
either p— (p v q) or 1p— (p> q), because in either 
case the schema can come out false if p and q are 
unrelated. We do however have disjunctive syllog- 
ism-—relatedness logics are not relevance logics. And 
we always have modus ponens, but relatedness impli- 
cation is not transitive. It turns out that classical 
truth-functional logic is an extension of relatedness 
propositional logic that exemplifies the idea that all 
propositions may be taken as related to each other. 
Thus classical logic is a good model of inference only 
if relatedness is not at issue. 

Pérn (1970), (1974), and (1977) basis his logic of 
action on the classical logic, with results questioned 
by myself (1979b) and (1979c). And it is hard not to 
see how the failure of some of the classical theorems 
in relatedness logics could be an advantage if we 
think of p > q as “p is a causally sufficient condition of 
q? where p and q are states of affairs that could be 
brought about by some agent. If some agent brings it 
about that p, it should not follow that he or she brings 
it about that p-or-g even if p and q are completely 
unrelated. If some agent brings it about that not-, it 
need not follow that he or she brings it about that if- 
p-then-g, especially ifpand gare completely unrelated. 


l See also Porn (1974, p. gof). 
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- Moreover, if p 2 q is interpreted as “what some agent 


brings about p is directly related to g” in the sense that 
fis approximately spatio-temporally coincident with 
q, it is clear also that transitivity should not obtain. 
Even though is directly related to g and g is directly 
related to r, still p might not be directly related to r. 
More advantages of this departure from classical 
foundations will appear in the sequel. But see also 
Walton (19794). 


II. NEGATIONS AND Non-DOINGS 


Given the basic vocabulary of I, various funda- 
mental species of negative actions can be expressed 
that are of special interest. 


(1) S brings it about that p 

(2) Sdoes not bring it about that p 

(3) S brings it about that not-p 

(4) Sdoes not bring it about that not-p 

(5) By bringing it about that p, $ brings it about 
that g. 

(6) By bringing it about that not-p, S brings it about 

that q. 

By bringing it about that p, $ brings it about 

that not-g. 

By bringing it about that not-p, S brings it about 

that not-g. 

It is not the case that S brings it about that g by 

bringing it about that p. 

By not bringing it about that p, S brings it about 

that g. 

By bringing it about that p, S does not bring it 

about that g. 

By not bringing it about that p, S does not bring 

it about that q. 

By not bringing it about that not-f, § brings it 

about that q. 

It is not the case that § does not bring it about 

that not-g by bringing it about that p. 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


Obviously one could go on ad nauseam here,* but 
which forms are of basic import for the language of 
not-doing? (2) would seem to be the most basic form 
of omission, but numerous critics suggest that omis- 
sions cannot be characterized so easily.? Brand (1971) 
for example distinguishes between refraining and 
“mere not-doing”. The policeman who keeps his arm 
at his side refrains from shooting the fleeing youth 
whereas the man asleep on the couch does nothing at 
all with respect to answering the telephone. According 


2 The treatment of Aqvist (1974) nicely brings out the syntactical complexities of the binary bringing-about relation. 


3 See Dinello (1971), Fitzgerald (1967), and Siegler (1968). 
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to Brand, (2) is not-doing, but only (7), or at any rate 
certainly not (2), can qualify as refraining. Von 
Wright: (1963) requires that to make (2) a proper 
account of omission, we need to add the qualification 
“and Sis able to bring it about that p”. Brand (197 I) 
however criticizes this account as begging the question 
of Free Will. 

Danto (1966, p. 51) distinguishes between “S not 
doing action a” and “S doing action not-a” and takes 
the latter as a defimens for refraining. Brand (1971, p. 
46) criticizes this proposal on the ground that the 
negation particle attaches to the singular term a, and 
this means that it is not classical negation, which 
applies to propositions. Nor is it straightforward to 
see what sort of negation Danto might have had in 
mind. The difficulty can be obviated if we can 
redescribe Danto’s definiens as (3), for here the negation 
is propositional. The real difficulty with Danto’s 
proposal, in my view, is that my bringing it about 
that Jones is not alive need not be a refraining.’ Then 
too, it seems more natural to think of refraining on 
the model of (2) rather than (3). For (3) seems to call 
for the more active idiom of forestalling or preventing. 

It has often been noted that “omitted” commonly 
contains an element of expectation.® Thus even if (2) 
obtains and Sis able to bring about p, as von Wright 
would require, we are still not fully satisfied to say 
that S omits to bring about p. We do not say of the 
surgeon that he omits to save his patient dying of 
renal failure even if it is possible to save him by 
extracting a kidney from an unwary passer-by in the 
hospital corridor.’ Brand (1971, p. 52) deals with this 
normative element by defining omission as a purely 
legal concept. However, are there not omissions 
where legality is not at issue? 

The upshot is that while (1)—(14) represent 
underlying syntactic structures for the language of 
not-doing, they must be enriched by adding other 
notions—in the theory of Brand, causal notions; in 
the theory of von Wright, modal notions of “can”; in 
the approach of Dinello (1971) and Brand (1971, p. 
52f.) normative notions of expectations and the like; 
in the legal approach of Kircheimer (1942), legal 
notions of contractual relationships—but since they 
could be so enriched in various ways, (1)—(14) are 
worthwhile studying as underlying syntactic 
structures. 

In comparing the syntactic structures of (1)—(14) 


4 But see the remarks in section VI below. 


with the idioms of natural language, it is well to 
recognize that negation is a slippery business. Often 
“negative actions” can be described in a disconcert- 
ingly positive way. An actor who fails to show up for 
the performance is said to spoil the show. As St. 
Anselm, the initiator of the style of analysis above 
pointed out—see Henry (1967, p. 123)—he who does 
not love virtue, does evil. As he put it, “to do” can also 
have “not to do” as an instance. He who sits where 
and when he ought is said to do the right thing 
(Henry, 1967, p. 123). Thus we should be aware that 
because negation can be applied to propositions about 
actions, it need not follow that actions can be neatly 
divided into firm ontological categories of “positive” 
and “negative”. Take “driving without a licence”. Is 
this a positive or negative action? Like “negative 
propositions”, “negative actions” car. make sense 
syntactically, but great care is needed in trying to 
read in ontological lessons. 


III. REFRAINING 


Refraining is a binary notion in the mould of (7)— 
what it means to say that I refrain from bringing 
about q is that there is some p such that by bringing 
it about that b I see to it that I do not Dring it about 
that gq. Moreover, for a (direct) refra ring to have 
taken place, it must be that p and ¢ are directly 
related. Nonetheless we might allow tha: I indirectly 
refrained from drinking a sherry on Saturday by 
giving my wife the key to the cabinet ths week before. 
We can still vindicate this sequence as a refraining by 
virtue of the indirect relatedness that is established 
between the two separated events. We offer the 
following general definition: a person refrains from 
bringing it about that q if, and only if. for some p, p 
implies g by relatedness implication and the person 
brings it about that. Thus the logical basis of our 
approach is the quantified relatedness logic developed 
by Epstein (1979). 

It would be nice to strengthen the aktove definition 
by adding some causal notions, by stipulating that it 
should be causally necessary that if p obtains then q 
does not obtain. Incidentally, we migFt also want to 
require that the time at which p obtain: should not be 
later than the time at which g obtains. Brand (1970) 
adopts both requirements, and we wil- follow along, 
provided however that it is clear that we must base 


° Tcan bring it about that Jones is not alive by shooting him, for example. 


6 Note 3, supra. 
7 I owe this observation to a remark of David Sanford. 
® See Kircheimer (1942). 
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causal modalities on a propositional calculus of 
relatedness logic. From “it is impossible that p’ we 
cannot deduce “p implies 7” if p and q are not related. 
Moreover, in the context of causation and action, 
pf ^ q should be thought of as classical and, not 
requiring relatedness. Thus p A g might be impossi- 
ble, say because g is impossible, even if p and q are 
unrelated, but it does not follow that it is causally 
necessary that if p obtains then g does not obtain. It is 
causally impossible both that some man in Peru snaps 
his fingers and my desk here in Winnipeg turns into 
a pumpkin, simply because it is impossible for my 
desk to turn into a pumpkin. But it does not follow 
that it is causally necessary that if a man in Peru 
snaps his fingers my desk will not turn into a pumpkin, 
for there need be no relatedness between these two 
states of affairs.° 

Brand (1971) stipulates that an agent S refrains from 
performing an action a if, and only if, $ does not 
perform a and S performs some action $ in order that 
S’s performing b causally prevents S’s performing a.. 
But there are two problems. The patrolman who 
shouts “Stop or Pll fire!” to a fleeing youth, then 
shoots. but just misses, must be said to have refrained 
from shooting. But that is hardly correct. Second, if 
having given my wife the keys to the liquor cabinet, 
I unsuccessfully attempt to break it open two weeks 
later to get a glass of sherry, it is hardly accurate to 
say that I refrained from drinking the sherry. 

Another difference between our analysis and 
Brand’s—the latter appears to require a positive 
performance in order to prevent S’s doing what he 
refrained from doing. Our analysis allows that one 
can refrain from doing p by not doing q, after the form 
(12). By our analysis, I can refrain from eating a 
pastry by not moving my hand in its direction. 


IV. LETTING HAPPEN 


Brand (1971, p. 52) defines letting-happen as 
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follows: S lets event e happen if, and only if, there is an 
action a such that $ performs a and justifiably believes 
that it is causally necessary that if he performs a, then 
it is not the case that e occurs. This is not quite right, 
however. If Sshoots Jones justifiably believing that it 
is causally necessary that if he shoots Jones, Jones will 
not be alive, it hardly follows that S lets Jones be 
alive. Rather I propose that we define letting-happen 
as follows: S lets e happen if, and only if, S refrains from 
causally preventing e from happening. 

What does this definition imply about the under- 
lying action-theoretic form of letting-happen? In the 
case of a unary bringing about like (1), it means that 
letting-happen can be defined by two negation signs 
as in (4). Thus to say that S lets p happen is to say that 
S does not bring it about that not-p. If we think of 
omitting as a species of not-doing—as we can, I 
suggest, because we can think of (2) as expressing the 
underlying syntactic action-theoretic form of omit- 
ting, from which a fuller notion of omitting can be 
gotten by adding the requisite causal and normative 
notions after the manner studied in [[J—then letting- 
happen, represented by (4) is a special case of (2), the 
structure of omitting. 

But in the case of the binary bringing about 
represented by (5)-(14), the situation is more 
complex, and it can be shown in the binary cases that 
letting-happen is not a species of omitting. First, 
notice that an instance of (10) might well be said to 
be an omission or not-doing, but not a letting-happen. 
For example, if one of us must do something, by my 
not doing it I may bring it about that you do it. My 
not doing it may be described as an omission, but that 
doesn’t mean I just let it happen, or even that I let it 
happen that you did it. On the contrary, by not doing 
it I made it happen that you did it. That is, the mere 
fact that my not bringing about p may be described 
as an omission does not determine whether or not the 
binary sequence is a bringing about or a letting- 
happen. If it is of the form (10) then it is a bringing 
about. But in other circumstances it might be a 


9 According to Brand (1971), one event is said to be causally relevant to another when the former is either causally necessary or sufficient 
for the latter or the former is causally necessary or sufficient for what happens when the latter does not occur (p. 48). Then ‘causal 
prevention’ is defined as follows: e; causally prevents e, from occurring if, and only if, (i) e; occurs, (ii) the date of ¢, is not later than the date 
of ég, (iji) it is causally impossible that ¢, occur and ¢, occur, and (iv) ¢; is causally relevant to ez. To see why clause (iv) is redundant, first. 
note that Brand postulates (p. 48) that the modal prefixes ‘it is causally necessary that’ and ‘it is causally impossible that’ be defined “in 
the usual way”. It follows that ‘it is causally impossible that ¢, occurs’ is equivalent to ‘it is causally necessary that ¢, does not occur’. Given 
the truth-functional equivalence of ‘pag’ and ‘1 (p> 79)’, it follows that ‘it is causally impossible that ¢, occurs and that ¢, occurs’ is 
equivalent to ‘it is causally necessary that if e, occurs then ¢, does not occur. But it follows from the definition of ‘causally relevant’ that 
if it is causally necessary that if e, occurs then é¢ does not occur, then we have it that e; is causally relevant to éz. In short, clause (iv) of 
Brand’s definition of ‘causal prevention’ follows logically from clause (iii). Thus clause (iv) is r¢dundant. Yet clearly Brand’s analysis is 
required to deny that (iv) follows from (ii), for he gives an illustration (p. 49) to show that causal impossibility does not have “built in” 
relevancy conditions. The upshot is that clause (iii) should be rewritten to read: it is causally necessary that if e; occurs then ¢, does not 
occur. Here the ‘not’ is classical negation, but the ‘if-then’ is relatedness implication. Furthermore, clause (iv) should be rewritten to read: 
¢, is related to £x. 
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letting-happen of the form (15): By not bringing it 
about that p, S does not bring it about that not-p. It is 
a matter of the causal circumstances again. 

The key thing to notice is that the syntactic 
complications force us to recognize that just because 
some event is an omission or state of affairs not 
brought about, it need not follow that it is also a 
letting-happen. Some omissions of p can be coercive 
in level-generating g, and consequently in these cases 
I actually bring about g by my failure to bring about 
p. The question we need to ask is whether my failure 
to bring it about that p is causally compatible, in the 
circumstances, with the non-occurrence of g. Or more 
correctly, whether my not bringing it about that p 
causally implies that q obtains. If the implication is 
there, then I may be said to have brought it about 
that g by my not bringing it about that $. 

The syntactic complexities of (1)-(15) may indeed 
be the source of much of the confusion concerning the 
distinction between making happen and letting- 
happen that pervades current discussions in medical 
ethics—see (Walton, 1978)—but let us look to one 
particularly significant application. 


V. ACTIVE AND PASSIVE IN MEDICAL ETHICS 


A fuller case for the distinction between making 
happen and letting-happen in medical ethics is made 
in Walton (1978), but here I would simply like to 
indicate how the action-theoretic relationship be- 
tween omitting and letting-happen that we have 
studied above can throw some light on current 
problems in the ethics of medical decision-making. 

The pivot point of recent discussions of letting- 
happen in medical ethics is a highly significant article 
of Rachels (1975). Consider the following pair of 


cases (1975, p. 79). 


In the first, Smith stands to gain a large inheritance if 
anything should happen to his six-year-old cousin. One 
evening while the child is taking his bath, Smith sneaks 
into the bathroom and drowns the child, and then 
arranges things so that it will look like an accident. 

In the second, Jones also stands to gain if anything 
should happen to his six-year-old cousin. Like Smith, 
Jones sneaks in planning to drown the child in his bath. 
However, just as he enters the bathroom Jones sees the 
child slip-and hit his head, and fall face down in the 
water. Jones is delighted; he stands by, ready to push the 
child’s head back under if it is necessary, but it is not 
necessary. With only a little thrashing about, the child 
drowns all by himself, “accidently,” as Jones watches 
and does nothing. ` 


According to Rachels, the only difference is that 
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Smith killed the child whereas Jones “merely” Jet the 
child die. Rachels concludes that since both are 
equally reprehensible, this “mere” diference could 
be of no moral significance. In both case: , the outcome 
is equally bad, so the modality of the action cannot 
make a moral difference. 

We observe however that Rachels is impressed by 
the fact that Smith’s case is a positive action of the 
form (1) whereas Jones’ is an omissior of form (2). 
Nonetheless, it does not follow, as we have seen, that 
an omission always constitutes a letting-happen. The 
key question is whether what Jones fails to do is 
compatible with the survival of the chilc. The account 
of Rachels suggests not, because according to the 
description above, Jones stands by reacy to push the 
child’s head under if necessary. In this zase then. it is 
correct to say that by something he does not bring 
about (and also perhaps by some things he might 
bring about) Jones brings it about thet the child is 
dead. It is misleading therefore to imp y, as Rachels. 
does, that Jones lets the child die by something he 
fails to do. In our terms, the distinctionis to be made 
between the following two forms: By mot bringing it 
about that b, S brings it about that q; By not bringing 


it about that p, S does not bring it about that not-¢ 


(p= the child’s head is raised out of the water; g=the 
child is dead). Rachels’ inference conceals a syntactic 
ambiguity. S 

A true case of letting-happen woulc be the third 
case of Robinson, who does not intervene to save the 
child—in this respect he is like Jones—kut who would 
under no circumstances push the child’s head under 
if it were to regain consciousness. Note that we tend 
to judge Robinson on a different moval basis than 
Smith or Jones. Robinson is truly pa:sive, perhaps 
morally weak more than malicious. Robinson lets the 
child die, but it is by no means clear tat his letting- 
die mode of action is of not a mora_ly significant 
difference by comparison to Smith’s positive mode of 
action. 

Let us try to make clear the relevance of these 
action-theoretic categories to the pract.ce of medical 
ethics. The no-difference thesis of Racfels appears to 
sanction the stance that if death is to ke an outcome 
of the withdrawal or non-utilization o7 treatment, it 
could be equally morally tolerable to zerminate life 
by active means. If the intention and consequences 
are the same in either case, it may seem reasonable 
that no morally significant difference in the mode of 
action is to be found. 

Indeed, it is not in the distinction between a positive 
action and omission itself that an ethicelly significant 
basis for distinguishing can apparently Le found. For 
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both giving a lethal injection and removing a machine 
are actions in the sense that physical movement is 
involved in both. A closer inspection of the binary 
syntactical form however reveals the difference. 

This difference is that we tend to think of giving 
the lethal injection as a bringing about because in the 
event that the injection were not fatal, presumably 
one would have in mind taking further steps—say a 
second injection—that would result in death. How- 
ever, in the sort of case we have in mind in which we 
might think it permissible to remove, or not to 
introduce, the machine, our action or inaction might 
be compatible with the continued survival of the 
patierit: For example, when Karen Ann Quinlan was 
taken off the respirator, as it happened, she continued 
to breath without the machine. Accordingly, if she 
had “died”, it might have been truly said that those 
who rémoved the machine let her die. 

The basis for the moral significance of the 
distinction between bringing about and letting-hap- 
pen in medical decision-making is of practical 
importance because medical prognosis is never 
certain, and is often of a highly probabilistic nature. 
Removing a patient from an intensive care unit and 
providing only basic requirements may or may not 
result in the death of the patient. Sometimes such 
patients live on, contradicting the physician’s prog- 
nosis, and apparently defying the prognosis. It is even 
possible occasionally that such a patient might make 
a full recovery. The point is that active killing could 
be a harm to a person in this sort of case. By contrast, 
the passive course of withdrawal of aggressive 
treatment is an alternative that can allow for the 
uncertainties of a probabilistic prognosis. 

In other words, the practical circumstances of 
medical prognosis and the attendant uncertainties of 
possible recovery are a background against which the 
action-theoretic modalities do importantly play a 
legitimate role in the ethical evaluation of decisions. 
What is ethically significant is the binary relation 
that underlies the modality of making-happen versus 
letting-happen. The mere fact that an omission is 
involved is not by itself overruling. 


VI. OMISSIONS 


Brand (1970, p. 47) criticizes the analyses of von 
Wright and Danto that omitting is a species of not- 
doing by objecting that we are not told what “does 
not do something” means. What does it mean to say 
that Jones does not eat green cheese? Taking our cue 
from Davidson (1966) we should point out that “Jones 
brings it about that green cheese is not eaten” will not 


do as an analysis because it is not equivalent to “Jones 
does not eat green cheese”. The first statement could 
be true by virtue of Jones’ seing to it that Smith does 
not eat green cheese, unlike the later. Nor will “It is 
not the case that Jones brings it about that green 
cheese is eaten by Jones” seem to do as a non-circular 
analysis, because the agent “Jones” appears again 
within the scope of the bringing about by Jones. Are 
we stymied by negation? 

The best solution is to propose that the statement 
to be analysed is the negation of the pure action 
proposition “Jones eats green cheese”. Recalling the 
definition from I, we say that “Jones eats green 
cheese” is a pure action proposition if and only if the 
following is true: Jones eats green cheese if and only 
if Jones brings it about that Jones eats green cheese. 
Then “Jones does not eat green cheese” is just the 
negation of this pure action proposition. And classical 
negation is something we all know and love. 

The distinction between refraining and omitting 
has now clearly emerged. Refraining is an essentially 
negative and binary act-sequence which has the form 
of (7), (12) or similar schemata. Omissions are better 
thought of as simple unary negations after the form 
of (2). Thus it is appropriate to speak of refraining 
from doing something by doing something else, or 
even by not doing something else. A refraining need 
not be an omission, nor need it be carried out by an 
omission. This is not the final word on omissions or 
refrainings, however. 

As Dinello,.von Wright and others have pointed 
out, the use of the expression “$ omits a” in ethical 
contexts suggests that omission is not purely action- 
theoretic, but contains an implicature of “being able 
to do a” and “being expected to do a”. And it is 
indeed these usual implicatures that lead to Brand’s 
criticism that the von Wright approach begs the Free 
Will question. For if omitting—or for that matter 
refraining—can be the result of coercion, how can it 
be right to stipulate that my omitting—or refrain- 
ing—to do something entails that I can do it? On the 
other hand, if I try to pull the sword from the stone 
and fail, can I be said to have omitted or refrained? 
It seems to me that the best solution to this apparent 
impasse Is to postulate that “omits” has an underlying 
action-theoretic structure of “bringing about” and 
negation, but also has normative overtones of 
opportunity and expectation. 

In the narrower sense of “omit”, it is correct as far 
as it goes to say that I omitted ta pull the sword from 
the stone. But this conclusion is only warranted 
insofar as we are thinking of my inaction as such, 
without thinking of its role in the wider causal nexus. 
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Taking a more extended view of the act-sequence, 
what I failed to do is not correctly describable as an 
omission. Reason: although I omitted to do it, it is not 
true that I could reasonably have omitted to omit to 
do it. In other words my conduct cannot be described 


To sum up, the relationship between cmitting and 
refraining, as we have analysed these rozions can be 
generally put as follows. If I omit to dc a this means 
that I do not bring it about that p, where p describes 
what is brought about in a. Thus an om:s ion is a not- 


as an omission in the wider sense because I could not doing. But if I speak normatively, then Lomit a only 
have avoided not pulling the sword out. Nor, as we if additionally, I can do a and I am expected to do a. 


saw in sect.-I, can it be described as a refraining. 

Some might say that this view compels us to 
equivocate by giving us two meanings of “omit” 
neither of which is by itself satisfactory. I would 
counter that this is not equivocation, but rather the 
discovery of a deeply important ambiguity that 
genuinely pervades the subtle language of inactions 
and not-doings. Here the by-relation shows by its 
binary aspect that omissions play a complex role in 
causal sequences of actions. 

Others would say that any move towards the richer 
definition of omission begs the Free Will question. I 
would reply that the question of Free Will is not 
begged because the theory indicates precisely where 
and how the parameter of possible alternatives to 
actions or omissions can be introduced. And we can 
introduce this factor if we wish to adopt a richer and 
more complex definition of “omission” that is in turn 
more adequate to the language of actions, causality, 
and responsibility.!° The question is not begged, but 
nicely divided. 


University of Winnipeg 


However, we have seen that the syntax of negative 
actions can be complex, once we bring-ia the binary 
notion of bringing-about. In this sense, I may refrain 
from doing something by doing, cr by omitting 
something else. A refraining is a kind of negative 
action where the by-relation incorpora-es causal self- 
prevention. I refrain from bringing ab3ut :¢ where 
something else I bring about, p, causall~ srevents my 
bringing about q, and p is related directly (or 
indirectly) to q. Finally, a letting-happ=r is a:variety 
of refraining whereby an agent refrairs from pre- 
venting something from happening Letting an 
outcome happen may be compatiHe with that 
outcome not happening. And a letting-Lappen need 
not always be simply described as æn omission. 
Importantly, the complications we hav2 uncovered 
suggest that not every letting-happer zan be non- 
misleadingly described as an omission, aad not every 
omission is. merely a letting-happen. -t seems to be 
true that not doing anything can. sometines be a way 
of doing something.!! 
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IX. CONVENTION, GAMES OF STRATEGY, 
AND HUME’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF LAW AND GOVERNMENT 


WILLIAM C. CHARRON 


N 1748, three years after the abortive Jacobite 
Rebellion, Hume expressed in Three Essays, Moral 
and Political his exasperation with the political factions 
involved in the “Glorious Revolution” and its 
subsequent and then recent struggles. These criticisms 
were not new with him as he had expressed them 
eight years earlier in the “dead-born” Treatise, 
Book III.! In an age pretending to enlightenment, no 
party dared stand forth without a philosophical 
theory to protect or cover its actions or resistance. As 
a philosophical observer of history and politics, 
Hume, who applauded the Whig revolutionary 
settlement (T 563), directed attack not at practices 
but at principles parties served up as justifications. 
His critique of the standard Whig apologia for its 
radical reconfiguring of the British constitution is of 
lasting philosophical importance. This Hume himself 
. may have suspected as he anticipated the coming of 
the American Revolution? and possibly also the 
French.? At the center of revolutionary thinking in 
each of these great upheavals are two ideas which 
were the target of Hume’s attention. The first is that 
there are rules of justice which are eternal, immutable, 
and universally obligatory and evident to any 
reasonable individual and not just to the revolutionary 
party in question. The second is that legitimate 
government can only be founded on the consent of 
the governed who seek through a temporal power the 
securement of justice, and that this consent generates 
an original contract which obligates men to obedience 
and, at the same time, reserves for them the right of 
rebellion, if the government becomes destructive of 
the end of justice. 
Hume’s understanding of the structure and dynam- 
ics of social interaction provided him with a then 


unique grasp of the game-theoretic dimznsions of the 
situations in which men find it necessary to deal with 
issues of justice and government. Through this point 
of view, Hume was able to develop a provocative 
explanatory and normative treatment of the rules of 
justice and legitimate government, free from the 
fictions of self-evident laws and the original contract. 
On Hume’s reckoning, the moderare scarcity of 
certain goods and the extensive mutual disinterest of 
men who have a common self-interest in coordinating 
their behavior in any one of a number of self- 
restraining ways provides the game-problematic 
situation in which they must “invent” specific rules of 
justice. That some rule be accepted is a sest choice for 
each, given unlimited struggle among -elative equals 
as the alternative. Which particular rule is to be 
followed is not determined and presen:s the problem 
of somehow coming to one of several satisfactory 
solutions. Hume presents, as we wil: see in more 
detail, an account of the emergence of specific rules of 
justice in terms of what is now called by game 
theorists a coordination problem. 

Again, on Hume’s reasoning, once specific rules of 
justice have been adopted, governmen:al power may 
be required to solve a new problem in which the 
people of an expanding society fird themselves. 
Although it is to the long run advantaze of each that 
all observe the chosen rules of justice, it is tempting 
for each to exempt himself once the rules are accepted 
by others; but 1f each does exempt h:mself, as he is 
tempted to do, all are worse off. A governmental 
authority with the power to make it dsedvantageous 
for any one individual to exempt aimself would 
obviously save an equilibrium situaticn from deteri- 
orating and thereby solve a case of the sort of problem 


1 All references to Hume’s work, except his letters, are given in the text where the following abbreviations are used: 
T: Treatise of Human Nature, ed., Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1888). 


E: Enguines, ed., Selby-Bigge, text rev., Nidditch (Oxford, 1975). nou 


Es: Essays Moral, Political, and Literary (Oxford, 1970). TRR 
® The Letters of David Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Grieg, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1932), II, pp. 184, 210, 237, 300-01, 304-05. f NO 
9 See Ernest Campbell Mossner, The Life of David Hume (Oxford, 1970), pp. 498, 554. |g Z a 
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now known as a prisoners dilemma. But choice of 
governments itself presents yet another problem 
which often takes the form of a special mzxed-motive 
game. The solution to such games is possible only if 
some are willing to accept less than others and thereby 
achieve a needed but discriminating coordination. 

In what follows I elaborate and attempt to justify 
this game-theoretic construction of Hume’s philoso- 
phy of law and political authority. 


I. CONVENTION 


The central explanatory concept in Hume’s ac- 
count of the origin and justification of various rules of 
justice is the concept of convention.* “[J]ustice”, Hume 
says, “establishes itself by a kind of convention or 
agreement; that is, by a sense of interest, suppos’d to 
be common to all” (T 498). 

There is a growing family of concepts of conven- 
tion, sparked in recent years by David Lewis’ work 
Convention in which he claims to provide an account of 
convention “along the lines of Hume”.° Hume’s own 
concept, as he himself admits, is not identical with 
that which in ordinary parlance goes by the name 
(E 306). Nor, as we will see, is Hume’s concept of 
convention identical with that of Lewis and others 
working from him, although clearly there are 
resemblances. 

The concept of convention Hume constructs is 
twice defined by him. In the Treatise, he stipulates 
that “convention” is to mean “a general sense of 
common interest; which sense all the members of 
society express to one another, and which induces 
them to regulate their conduct by certain rules” 
(T 490). In the Second Enquiry, he defines it as “a sense 
of common interest; which sense each man feels in his 
own breast, which he remarks in his fellows, and 
which carries him, in concurrence with others, into a 
general plan or system of actions, which tends to 
public utility” (E 306).§ 

Analysis of these definitions reveals three features 
of convention: 


(a) It involves two or more agents each of whom 
has an interest which can be satisfied only 
through coordinated behavior so that they 
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either gain together or lose together. (This is 
what Hume means which he speaks of conven- 
tion involving a “common interest”, or as he 
also puts it elsewhere, “[it is something that is] 
advantageous to two or more persons, if all 
perform their part; but what loses all advan- 

tage if only one perform” (E 306).) 

Each party is aware of the common interest 

and the necessity of coordinated behavior. 

(This is what Hume means when he says that 

“each man feels in his own breast [the common 

interest]”, or as he put it in the other definition, 

“(there is] a general sense of common 

interest”.) 

(c) Each party is made aware that each of the 
other parties is aware of the interest all have in 
coordinated behavior. (In Hume’s words, “[this 
sense of common interest] all members of the 
society express to one another”, and, as the 
second definition notes, the expression is 
effective, since “[this sense each] remarks in 
his fellows”.) 


Convention as so defined is the central explanatory 
concept in Hume’s account of how several agents 
who are each self-interested can act in a coordinated, - 
self-restrained, and mutually beneficial manner, even 

in the absence of (i) coercion to do the same, (ii) an 

explicit agreement, promise, or contract, or (ili) a 

sense of moral obligation to aid one another. If several 

agents are in a situation where they stand to gain or 

lose together depending upon how they all act and 

there is mutual knowledge of this (i.¢., each is aware 

of this and each is aware that each is aware of this), 

then there is the sort of convening or agreeing of interests 

and awarenesses that “induces them to regulate their 

conduct by certain rules” (T 490), that is, “carries 

[each], in concurrence with others, into a general 

plan or system of actions, which tends to public 

utility” (E 306). 

(I add here the semantical point that Hume allows 
that the system of coordinated action which individ- 
uals are induced to enter because of a convention of 
interests and awarenesses can itself be called a 
“convention”. But to distinguish these two senses, let 
us designate as “convention I” the common interest of 


4 This section of Hume’s treatment of convention comes from my commentary on the paper of Annette Baier, “Good Men’s Women: 
Hume on Chastity and Trust”, delivered at the Seventh Hume Conference, Banff, Canada, September 1978, and forthcoming in Hume 
Studies. I thank her, David Braybrooke, and James Collins for their helpful comments on my paper. 


5 David K. Lewis, Convention (Cambridge, 1969), pp. 3-4. 


& Hume excludes from his notion of convention the note ofa promise (or contract) “which is the most usual sense of the word” {E 306). 


His contemporary Samuel Johnson picked up this “most usual sense” in his lexical definitions of “convention”, 
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conventional”, and 


“conventionary”. See Johnson, A Dictionary of the English Language, Vol. I (London: 1755). 
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which all concerned parties have mutual knowledge, 
and as “convention IT” the system of coordinated conduct 
that is induced and explained by convention I.) 


IL Laws oF JUSTICE 


Suitably embellished, Hume’s familiar example of 
two men who pull the oars of a boat by common 
convention (T 490; E 306) provides an illuminating 
analogue of his three-stage account of the genesis and 
justification of laws of justice. 

1. Imagine two men in a rowboat, both wanting to 
get to a certain destination in a certain time, although 
not necessarily for the same purpose. If both row, 
they will reach their destination in time. If only one 
rows while the other sits, they will be too late and the 
one who rows will be exhausted to boot. Of course, if 
neither rows, they get nowhere, though neither will 
have exhausted himself. 

Matrix 1 illustrates the situation of the oarsmen. 
One is the Line-Chooser; the other the Column- 
Chooser. Four sets of decisions are possible: A-4, A- 
B, B-A, and B-B, the decisions of the Line-Chooser 
and the Column-Chooser respectively, where 
A represents the decision to row, B the decision 
to sit and rest. The numbers indicate the value of 
the jointly determined outcomes for each chooser, 
measured on some ordinal scale. The first number in 
the parentheses is the value of the outcome for the 
Line-Chooser; the second number the value for the 
Column-Chooser. 


B ap is 


Matrix 1 


B 
Ga 1,0) 
0) | 


Clearly the oarsmen’s interests are common; by their 
decisions they will either gain together or lose 
together. If both are aware of the situation of common 
interest and both are aware that the other is aware, 
then there is a convention of interest and knowledge 
(convention I). Assuming both men are rational, i.e., 
they will so act as to maximize their expected utility, 
the fact of the convention explains how they can 
come to regulate their behavior in a mutually 
beneficial way, i.e., to row together and forgo the 
rest. 

In game-theoretic terms, the oarsmen are involved 
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‘in a game of strategy, -specifically a game of 
coordination. As a game of strategy, it involves (1) two 
or more players, (2) a set of strategies o> choices for. 
each player, (3) a set of jointly determined outcomes 
which have a value for each player, measured on 
some scale, (4) awareness on the part of each player 
of the strategies or options available to each player, 
the value of each outcome for each player, and 
information each player has about these factors, and 
(5) a practical rationality on the part cf each player, 
whereby each player will attempt by his choice to 
achieve for himself the greatest expected value 
possible under the circumstances.” As a game of 
coordination, the oarsmen’s situation involves the 
additional feature that (6) the value of the jointly 
determined outcomes are the same, or nearly the 
same, for each player, that 1s, the players will gain or 
lose together by their choices.’ Of course, the problem 
facing the oarsmen at this stage of decision making is 
trivial since it takes no deep reflection to discover 
which choice is the rational one to make. (At the next 
stage of decision, the problem of coordination is 
significant, as we shall see.) Note also that by combining 
elements (6) and (4), one has the equivalent of 
Hume’s notion of convention (I). 

Let us now examine Hume’s account of the 
circumstances of men who are forced to address 
questions about the division among themselves of the 
advantages of their labors, that is, questions about 
justice. The circumstances are these: Social effort is a 
mutually advantageous venture. Through conjoining 
Jorces, individual powers are augment2d; through a 
division of employment, special talents are given an 
opportunity to be developed and utilized; and 
through mutual aid, individual weaknesses are com- 
pensated. Nevertheless, also present in society are two 
factors which, in combination, constantly threaten to 
tear it apart. First, the goods made available through 
social effort are not always in the amount or location 
needed to satisfy every individual’s wants and desires; 
at some time, to some degree, goods arz scarce. Next, 
the self-interest of the individual is a natural and 
constant passion. Although it is not the only sort of 
interest an individual has-~altruistic affections are 
also naturally present—self-interest is rarely over- 
balanced by any other concern, at least in the long 
run. And too, an individual’s altruism is not impartial; 
it is naturally felt more for one’s relatives and 
acquaintances than for others (T 487°. In combina- 


7 See R. Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions (New York, 1957), pp. 47-51, 55, for a description af a game of strategy. 
8 For a detailed description of games of coordination, see Thomas C. Schelling. The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge, 1960), pp. 83-99, 


291-98. See also Lewis, of. cit. pp. 8-36. 
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tion with the “scarcity [of goods] in comparison of 
wants and desires”, this “selfishness and limited generosity” 
will, left uncontrolled, result in a struggle for goods 
that will destroy the social venture and social life 
(T 494). And if that happens, every individual will 
be worse off. 

Even on the assumption that altruism cannot be 
made strong and impartial enough to counterbalance 
self-interest, individuals still have a remedy to their 
situation in the enlightenment of their self-interest 
(T 492). Each individual has a conditional interest in 
restraining his effort to acquire the goods commonly 
available; the condition is that every other individual 
behave in the same self-restraining manner. “[T]t will 
be for my interest to leave another in possession of his 
goods, provided he will act in the same manner with 
regard to me” {T 490). If all do their part, all are 
advantaged, insofar as each will be secure in his 
possession of some goods or other: in terms of 
Matrix 1, this can be represented, for a simplified 
two-person case, as option set A-A and the jointly 
determined outcome (1,1). Of course, if no one does 
his part, no one is advantaged: option set B-B; 
outcome (0,0). And if only one does his part, he will 
lose, but the other who does not restrain his avidity 
will not win much of an advantage when the first 
recognizes what has happened and resumes the 
struggle: option set A-B; outcome (— 1,0). By being 
enlightened of their common interest, individuals are 
raised to the state of convention of both interest and 
knowledge that provides each of them a sufficient 
reason to act in accord with some system of 
coordinated (restraint of) behavior. Goods are no 
longer treated as communal property available to 
anyone to use as he sees fit; distinction of some sort is 
made between “mine” and “thine”, in short, private 
property is recognized and a troublesome situation is 
solved (T 495). 

We now are in a position to provide a game- 
theoretic account of Hume’s claim that no human 
would be under any “restraint of justice” to honor the 
possessions of creatures who, “though rational, were 
possessed of such inferior strength ... that they were 
incapable of all resistance” (E 190). Hume is treating 
the “restraint of justice” as the outcome of an 
enlightened, self-interest choice on the part of parties 
who have more to gain by mutual self-restraint than 
by unlimited avidity which would result in mutually 
destructive conflict. Consider Matrix 2 which repre- 
sents the situation of humans (Line-Choosers) and 
“weak rationals” (Column-Choosers) in respect of the 
options of restraining one’s avidity (option A) and 
giving avidity free-reign (option B). 
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A B 
A (0,1) (0,1) 
sla (0) | 


Matrix 2 


Whatever “weak rationals” do, i.e., choose A or B, 
humans, because of their superior power, by choosing 
B and thus not restraining themselves can only gain. 
Option B for humans is dominant, from the self-interest 
viewpoint: they have no reason to accept any 
“restraint of justice”. They may, however, by virtue 
of their generosity and altruism “give gentle usage to 
these creatures” (E 190). 

2. The oarsmen, being rational and informed, will 
together decide to do their part by rowing. But, of 
course, this is not all there is to the story; they must 
also settle on.some rhythm to their rowing, if they are 
to move effectively to their destination. Within limits, 
a number of rhythms are equally effective, and thus, 
equally rational. Some way or other the oarsmen must 
together settle on what is to be done, given no 
compelling reason to do any one thing. 

In an analogous way, society’s members who 
together recognize the need for a separation of 


possessions must decide how specifically goods are to - 
be assigned to each person, while the rest are excluded: 


from their possession or use. “[T]he necessity of 
separation” is one matter; “the rules, which assign 
particular objects to particular persons” another 
(E 310n). Now some rules of property distribution 
which have been suggested by those “unacquainted 
with human nature” are, on Hume’s estimation, 
unworkable or pernicious. To single out the most 
familiar and most interesting example, the different 
degrees of energy, care, industry, and cleverness of 
individuals make an egalitarian rule of distribution 
impracticable, except through a most rigorous in- 
quisition and tyrannical control. And if its enforce- 
ment is achieved in this way, incentive is destroyed 
and thus a chief purpose of society defeated, namely, 
increased productivity (E 192-94). 

Other rules of distribution are neither unworkable 
nor destructive of the ends of social life and satisfy the 
individual’s need for stability in his possessions. ‘The 
rule that a man owns what he produces or improves 
does not destroy incentive. The same is true of the 
rule of ownership through inheritance, free exchange, 
or contractual: agreement. The rules of present 
possession, first possession, and long possession, and 
the rule of accession (by which one has ownership of 
the natural or ordinary accretions to one’s present 
property) are also acceptable from the viewpoint of 
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each individual’s interest in both social life and effort 
and in private property (T 503-25; E 195-97, 309n). 

Now several sorts of decision problems can emerge 
at this level. First, some situations requiring a division 
of property can be handled equally well with any one 
of several rules of ownership. Second, the ambiguity 
of any rule as a general item requires in time new 
interpretations which sometimes can equally well be 
made in any of several ways. The problem reasonable, 
self-interested men face is to fix on one rule or one 
interpretation of an accepted rule, without benefit of 
a compelling reason of superior utility for any of 
them over the foreseeable future. These problems and 
that facing the oarsmen who must settle on a rowing 
rhythm are all nontrivial problems of coordination. A 
typical depiction of such problems for the two person 


~ case is Matrix 3. 


Al Az A3 
Al (1,1) (0,0) (0,0) 
Az (0,0) (1,1) (0,0) 
A3 (0,0) (0,0) (1,1) 
Matrix 3 


Ar, Az, and A3 can be taken to represent options 
respecting rhythms for rowing, ways of limiting one’s 
behavior to certain available goods, or any options 
which if taken by all concerned parties result in 
outcomes equally beneficial to each. Characteristic of 
a nontrivial coordination problem is that the interests 
of the parties coincide, and it is indeterminate, 
considering the “mathematics of the game”, what 
each is to do so that they can gain together. 

Without benefit of negotiations, agents in a 
coordination problem situation might hit upon a 
solution by chance, if, for instance, each unreflectively 
did what first occurred to him to do. Or one or each 
might use the knowledge he Had about the habits, 
inclinations, and thoughts of the other(s) to develop 
expectations about what the other(s) will do and 
thereby be directed to an appropriate, coordinating 
choice. With negotiations, agents could build in each 
other expectations that would facilitate coordination. 
In these negotiations, discussion and argument must 
be directed to “the imagination or the more frivolous 
properties of our thought and conception” (T 504n), 
since equally beneficial options that are involved in 
a nontrivial coordination problem are a matter of 
“indifference and ambiguity” to reason (E 195). As 
Hume recognizes, in negotiations over new rules of 
property or interpretational extensions of existing 
ones, “the slightest analogies are laid hold of” in order 
to render salient one of several equally rational 
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options {E 195). “[T]he reasonings of lawyers are 
[often and necessarily] of this analogical nature, and 
depend on very slight connexions of the imagination” 
(E 196). : 

Hume conjectures that, for instance, were a new 
society formed among independent parties who were 
separated somehow from the societies to which they 
formerly belonged, the “most obvious” rule which 
could be agreed upon would be the rule of present 
possession whereby everyone has a righ: to what he 
presently enjoys. The salience of this rule would be 
the effect, not of reason, but of custom, which 
“reconciles us to any thing we have long enjoy’d” 
(T 503). Of course, in time, other rules of property 
would have to be agreed upon as new situations and 
difficulties emerged. But, here again, solutions to 
problems about how possessions are tc be separated 
must be determined by “imagination” when options 
are, or at least appear to be, indifferent in respect of 
the interests of the parties concerned (T 505ff; 
E 30gn). Thus, on this account of Hume, the rules of 
justice, or at least those which we can all agree to, if 
we are to live in society, are not eterna:ly fixed and 
universal standards discoverable by pure reason. 
They are inventions of men, arising from the 
convention of their self-interests and knowledge, 
through choices resting on reason and imagination. 
Reason directs that some rule of property be respected, 
provided all respect it; imagination directs (without 
compelling reason) that this or that rule be respected. 

3. It is possible to construe the coordination 
problem facing the oarsmen in one of two ways: (i) 
It can be treated as a one-time problem requiring the 
convergence of the oarsmen’s choices on one or the 
other pattern (general plan, rule, or system) of action. 
Ifand when they succeed in achieving a convergence 
of choice, they can be thought of as carrying out over 
a span of time a decision that needed to be made but 
once. Or (ii) it is possible to treat the problem as a 
recurrent one. As such the oarsmen are to de thought of 
as constantly having to choose what they are to do, 
i.e., what sort of stroke they are to make next, or, if 
not that, at least what pattern of strokes is to be 
performed over the relatively short run future. If all 
things remain equal, the oarsmen will have an 
obvious solution to their recurrent problem in the 
same coordinating choice they had mace in the past. 
This is so because by a (short term) habit they will 
tend to that choice; they will also expect this tendency 
in each other, and hence they will have grounds, even 
without negotiations, for making the seme choice in 
order to achieve coordination. The pzst pattern of 
coordinated behavior insofar as it provides an obvious 
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solution to a recurrent and nontrivial coordination 
problem is what Lewis and those following him 
denominate a “convention”.? Although similar in 
many respects to what I have referred to as 
“convention IT” in Hume’s sense, it differs in that it 
requires that the coordinated behavior occur in the 
setting of a nontrivial problem; i.e., one with several 
possible satisfactory coordinations. (See, e.g., Ma- 
trix 3, above.) Hume, on the other hand, treats any 
coordination which achieves a common interest as a 
convention (II), even if it is the sole possible solution 
to a (trivial) problem. (See, e.g., Matrix 1, above.) 

To continue the story: the oarsmen might not be 
satisfied to rest content with the mechanisms of habit 
and resulting expectations to direct them to a solution 
to their recurrent problem. They may transform the 
pattern of past behavior into a norm. This would 
especially be desirable if, for instance, other similarly 
interested parties were eventually to join them and 
would need immediate ‘direction as to what to do, To 
the newcomers the pattern of past behavior would be 
presented not as what has been done, but as what ought 
to be done.'° 

To fix now on the distinction between one-time 
and recurrent problems, the following question is 
suggested: Is Hume treating the problem of those 
who must settle upon one or another property 
arrangement as a one-time problem concerning the 
choice of a pattern of behavior or as a recurrent 
problem requiring constant choice of what is to be 
done? Hume, I believe, recognizes that although the 
involved parties are choosing among patterns of 
behavior and not just single acts, the problem is 
nonetheless recurrent since “one generation of men 
[does not] go offthe stage at once, and another 
succeed” (Es 463). Young newcomers constantly 
make their appearance. 

Now since the benefits of a rule of justice are 
guaranteed to the individual only through its long 
run observance (T 497), the rules must not constantly 
be changing. Consequently, youth must be induced 


to accept the established rules, which should only be’ 


changed gradually, if need be (Es 463). 

By public praise and blame, the people can create 
a system of encouragement (and pressure) to conform 
to established ways (T 500). Parents, through edu- 
cation and instruction, can inculcate in children an 


9 Lewis, op. cil., pp. 36-42, 78-79. 
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awareness of and a special regard for the established 
rule (ibid.). On Hume’s principles, the motive for 
raising the established pattern to a norm is either the 
self-interest each man has in the benefits for himself in 
everyone’s observance of the established rules, or the 
moral interest each has in the benefits for any and every 
man in their observance (T 498-500). Of course, as 
the game-theoretic analysis of the emergence of 
property arrangements implies, and as Hume states, 
“self-interest is the original motive to the establishment of 
justue [norms]”; moral interest comes into play only 
subsequently (T 499-500). 

The questions now present themselves: If men have 
a dominant interest in observing the rules of justice, 
how does delinquency arise in society? And how is it 
to be dealt with? 


III. GOVERNMENT 


Though enlightened, long-range self-interest dic- 
tates a self-restraint in accordance with justice, not all 
members of society at all times are able to achieve or 
maintain the enlightened, long-range viewpoint. The 
practical myopia the members come to suffer drags 
them into a dilemma situation where each, in order 
to protect himself from the shortsightedness of others, 
must violate the established rule, but in so doing harms 
himself and everyone else. 

Hume’s explanation of the emergence of this 
dilemma lends itself to the following game-theoretic 
display: 

(a) The options facing each member of society 
with established rules of justice are to maintain the 
rules (option Af) or to break the rules (option B). 

(b) The members in time come to suffer from a 
practical short-sightedness by which a trivial advan- 
tage which is here and now appears to be more 
important than what is remote in space or time yet 
quite significant. “[M]en are mightily govern’d by 
the imagination, and proportion their affections more 
to the light, under which any object appears to them, 
than to its rea! and intrinsic value. . . . [E]very thing, 
that is contiguous to us, either in space or time... 
operates with more force than any object, that lies in 
a more distant and obscure light. ... [As a result we] 
yield to the solicitations of our passions, which always 


10 See Edna Ulmann-Margalit, The Emergence of Norms (Oxford, 1977), pp. 85ff, for her discussion of the distinction between a repeated 
and a binding pattern of behavior and of the need for the latter in the context of the problem of maintaining coordination when newcomers 
to a community pose a threat. Note also that she finds it useful to identify as “convention” any pattern of behavior precisely insofar as it 
has been transformed into a (non-statutory) norm for purposes of providing a rallying point for parties in a recurrent problem of 


coordination. Thid., pp. 97-98. 
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plead in favour of whatever is near and contiguous” 
(T'-534-35). 

(c) The possible outcomes and preferences respect- 
ing them for members of society who suffer practical 
myopia are the following: 


—If some break the rules: (B) while the others 
maintain them (M), the rule breakers enjoy 
immediate advantages, while the others suffer 
damages. These outcomes have the values of 2 and 
— 2 for the respective parties. 

—If all choose to maintain the rules (M-M), all 
will be advantaged in the long run. The value of 
this outcome for each is 1.. 

—Ifall choose to break the rules (B-B), all will be 
harmed by the loss of order in society. The value 
for this outcome for each is — 1. 


“[T hey prefer any trivial advantage, that is present, 
to the maintenance of order in society, which so much 
depends on the observance of justice” (T 535). 
Matrix 4, which depicts a prisoner’s dilemma, sum- 
marizes the situation of the members of society 
infected with practical myopia. It is simplified to a 
two-person case. 


B 


(1, k (— 2,2) 
rs | (2, —2) p 
Matrix 4 


(d) Each member of society when he observes the 
other maintain the rules is tempted to break them 
since the value of the outcome of B for him is greater 
than that of M:2> 1. 

(e) Each member of society not only has this 
temptation but also recognizes that all have it. “You 
have the same propension, that I have, in favor of 
what is contiguous above what is remote. You are, 
therefore, naturally carried to commit acts of injustice 
as well as me” (ibid.). 

(£) Given the knowledge of everyone’s temptation, 
each member of society is doubly tempted and has 
“new reason” to break the rules, for in that way he 
protects himself. The maximum loss one can suffer by 
opting for M is —2; but the maximum loss for B is 
only-— 1. Thus by choosing B, each member of society 
maximizes his security level and avoids being “the cully 
of [his] integrity, if [he] alone shou’d impose on 
[himself] a severe restraint amidst the licentiousness 
of others” (T 535). 

(g) If all accept this “new reason” and opt to 


!! Luce and Raiffa, op. cil., p. 97. 


maximize their security level, the consequence is 
mutual harm: B-B yields —1 and —1: whereas M- 
M yields 1 and 1. “This is the [way]... men so often 
act in contradiction to their own interest” -(ibid.). 

In the prisoner’s dilemma situation the problem is} 
to stabilize the involved parties in the mutually 
beneficial choice set (M-M). With regard to the 
dilemma facing members of society who must decide 
to observe the rules of justice or not, two solutions 
suggest themselves: either educate them -o the point 
that they never suffer practical myop:a and thus 
always enjoy a preference pattern in accord with 
“real and intrinsic value” (as represented in Matrix 1 
above) or introduce an external power which by 
threat of sanction effectively changes the preferences of 
the members of society so that theyjno longer face a 
prisoner's dilemma, but a new game: whose only 
solution is obedience (as again representable by 
Matrix 1). it. 

Hume doubts the feasibilit ‘Of the former educa- 

y > 

tional proposal. “[A]s "tis impossible to change or 
correct any thing material i in our nature”, he argues, 
men cannot be permanently freed from practical 
myopia which they suffer as imagination- and 
passion-bound creatures (T 537). Thus, “the utmost 
we can do is to change our circumstances and 
situation, and render the observance of the laws of 
justice our nearest interests ‘and their violation our 
most remote” (ibid.}. This can be done only through 
a government, Le., an agency with executive power 
adequate to enforce the rules of justice by artificially 
making it everyone’s dominant interest to maintain 
those rules. As Luce and Raiffa note, “some hold the 
view that one essential role of government is to 
declare that certain social ‘gamés”’ must be changed 
whenever it is inherent in the game situation that the 
players, in pursuing their own ends, will be forced 
into a socially undesirable positiori” as happens in a 
prisoner’s dilemma game. 11 Hume is one of those who 
thinks so. 

Though there be no such thing as z promise or 
contract, governmental power would still have 
justification insofar as it is an instrument necessary to 
satisfy the common self-interest men have in making 
it everyone’s present as well as long run interest to 
observe justice. “[I]nterest ... is the immediate 
sanction of government” (T 551). The reductio ad 
absurdum of Whig thinking that consent of the people 
is the one foundation of legitimate gcvernment is 
obvious, Hume reasons, in the fact that not all people 
are in a position where they have the freedom of 
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choice necessary to consent (even tacitly) to a 
governmental establishment: “a poor peasant or 
artisan has [no] free choice to leave his country, when 
he. knows no foreign language or manners, and lives, 
from day. to day, by the small wages he acquires” 
“(Es 462). It would be absurd to deny them the 
protections of government power just because they 
did not (nor could) freely consent. 

The common interest the members of a society 
have in a government does not of itself determine the 
persons whom those members ought to regard as 
“lawful magistrates” nor the exact form the govern- 
ment should take (T 554-55). It is possible that justice 
in a particular society could well be secured through 
several different governmental arrangements. And it 
is generally necessary in order to have effective 
government that there be widespread voluntary 
allegiance to one “form of government and one set of 
persons. In this respect,the members of a society can 
be thought of as facing a coordination problem. 
However, as Hume seems well aware, individuals 
have not only a common interest in some government or 

other but also partisan’ Tterests i in this or that one (e.g. 
Es 54-62). As a consequence, the choice situation 
amounts to a mixed-motive rather than a pure 
coordination game,, to use Thomas Srne Miagi $ 
distinction. !? s% 

Consider Matrix 5 Which represents a two-person 
mixed-motive game, “Let Gr and G2 represent 
governmental arrangements to which one might 
consent and give SUES 


G1 G2 
Gi . (2,1) (0,0) 
Ge p (0,0) (na) | 
- Matrix 5 


Clearly, the Lin®Chooser would benefit most from 
option set Gr—Gr ; the Column-Chooser from Ge—Ge. 
To avoid disaster they must coordinate their choices, 
with one accepting less than the other. From the 
viewpoint of an “impartial enquirer, who adopts no 
party in political controversies” (T 563), option sets 
Gi—G1 and Ge2~Ge are equally well able to satisfy 
interests; and from this viewpoint, insofar as it 
considers only the mathematics of preferences, any 
talk of one or the other government having the 
“right” to rule is meaningless party prattle. 
-Mixed-motive games can be solved (and non- 
coordination avoided) if each party allows some 
factor other than the mathematics of the game to 


Saint Louis University 
12 Schelling, op. cit., pp. 88-89, gg—118. 
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discipline him in his choice, even if it discriminates 
against him. Neither rational self-interest nor even 
impartial benevolence can provide a solution. 

Hume argues that as a matter of fact the imagina- 
tion of men is structured to provide such outside 
rationalizations by which men can justify to them- 
selves disciplining themselves. Under certain condi- 
tions the imagination gives one governmental ar- 
rangement the appearance of an a priori right to rule. 
This appearance of entitlement will not withstand 
the scrutiny of reason, and it must not be subjected to 
such scrutiny lest men lose an effective means of 
solving their coordination problem. Since any “rea- 
son” for everyone to do the same thing will do, the 
mere appearance of entitlement is a good one. 
Universal consent then must often wait upon the 
appearance of entitlement for its possibility; the 
recognition of the title to rule cannot always wait 
upon universal consent. 

Long possession of de facto power by one government 
which has succeeded in securing justice tends to 
provide it with the appearance of the right to rule, 
whatever the manner in which it acquired power. 
Continued coordination of allegiance is thereby 
facilitated, and, accordingly, it would be foolish to 
challenge such an (apparent) right as long as justice 
is secured (T 558). 

Of course the history of any nation eventually 
includes revolutions, invasions by foreign powers, 
and territorial changes, and thus new governments 
force their way on the scene. When that happens, it 
is the rule that the people’s consent is least regarded. 
As Hume observes, “during the fury of revolutions, 
conquests, and public convulsions, military force or 
political craft usually decides the controversy” 
(Es 461). In some cases, the mere fact of “successful 
violence” gives the de facto power of certain rulers the 
appearance of a right to be, sufficient to rally 
immediate popular consent (T 558-59). But usually 
a new government does not receive universal popular 
consent, and the people are obedient, if at all, more 
from fear than from a feeling of allegiance. But if a 
government can maintain de facto power for long 
enough and if it can secure justice, then it can acquire 
the appearance of entitlement to rule in the popular 
imagination and thereby receive the consent of the 
governed—in. Hume’s words, “[then the people] 
imagine not that their consent gives [the government] 
a title: but they willingly consent, because they think, 
that, from long possession, [it] has acquired a title, 
independent of their choice or inclination” (Es 461). 
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